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INtRroDUCTnON' 


TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE 


OF 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


SUMMARY OF BIRLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


PART I. 

A SKETCH OF THE HISTORICAI. AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL UKOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 

I. Names- — H. Boundaries. — III. Inhabitants before the conquest of 
Canaan bq the Israelites. — IV^ Dwision by Joshua. — Allotments of 
the tvoelve tribes. — V. The Kingdom under David and Solomon.—* 
VI. The Kingdoms of Judah and Israel. — VII. Divisions in the Time 
of Jesus Christ. — VIII. Account of the. City of Jkhusalem: — 1. Its 
Situation ; — '2. Names; — ‘L Fort if cations and Wall%; — 4-. Remark- 
ohle Buildings ; — 5. Notice (fihe successive Captures (fthe City ; — 
6. Sketch of its Present State. — 1\. Historical Eqiochs. 

I. This country has in different ages been called by various 
names, which have been derived either from its inhabitants, or from 
the extraordinary circumstauees attached to it. Thus, in Jer.iv. 20. 
it is termed generally the land; and hence, both in the Old ainl New 
Testament, the word Fij, which is sometimes rendered earth, is by 
tlie context in many places determined to mean the promised land 
of Israel ; as h* Josh. ii. 3. They be come to search out all the 
country (&pt. tjjv yrjv) ; Matt. 5. The meek shall inherit the 
earth {yi\v, the land); and in Luke iv. 15. where o great famine is 
said to have prevailed throughout ail the land* (ew» icaaav tijv y^v). 
In like manner, otKoufievij, which pruiia;ily means. the inhabited 
world, and is often so rendered, ns hr the coaneefion of the discourse 
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rcsti’ainaUtp. Jv Jf.'S. (8cpt.) ; and* U» 

tlie land xi. 28. and James 

V. 1 7. Bill tli6 country occn|)ied b'tlie Hebrews, Israelites, and 
Jews, is in the sacred volume more particnlarly called, 

1. The TjUnd of Canaan, from Canaan, the youngest son of Ham, 
anti grandson of Noah, who settled here after the confusion of 
Babel, atul divided the country among his eleven children, each ol 
whom became the head of a mnnerou.s tribe, that ultimately became 
a distinct nation. (Gen. x. 15. ct scq.) 

2. The Land of Promise (Heb. xi. 9.), from the promise made by 
Jchovali to Abraham, that his posterity should jiossess it (Gcn.xii. 7. 
and xiii. 1 5.) ; who being termed Hebrews, this region was thence 
calletl the La)id of the Ilehrexvsd ((ien.xl. 15.) 

8. The Land ()f Israel, from the Israelites, or posterity ol Jacob, 
having settled themselves there. I'lns name is ol most frequent oc 
currence in the Old 'restameiit : it is also to be found in tlie New 
'restament (as in oJalt. ii. 20, 21 .) : and in its larger acceptation 
comprehended all that tract of ground on each side the course o) 
the river .Jordan, which God gave I’or an inlu a ilance to the children 
of Israel. Within this extent lay all the provinces or countries visili cl 
by .Jesus C'hrisl, excejit Egypt, and con.„e(juenl!y ahiic'st all the 
places itientioned or rele: red to in the four Gosp-els. 

4. J'he Land tf Jada'i. Under this ajipelJalie.n was at first com- 
prised only that part of the region which was allotted to the tribe ol 
Judah; ihougli the whole land ol Isra.el appears to have bci-n occa- 
sionally thus called in sul)se(juent times, when tliat tribe excelietl all 
the others in dignity. After tne scjiaration ol tlie ten tribes, that 
portion oi the land w hich Itelonged to the tribes of .Judah and Ben- 
jamin, who fonned a sepaisite kingdom, was distinguished by the 
appellation ot Iheland if 'Jndah (Bsal. Ixxvi. I .) or of .Juda a ; which 
Itist name l!.e v.l.ob^ eountrv n.-l:\ined dtiring the existence of the 
second li injde, and under the dominion of the iiomans. 

5. The /Ldj/ Jr:nd ; which .appellation is to this day coiderred 

on it by all Ghrist.ans, because it was chosen bv ( lod to be the im- 
mediate seat ol’ his worsliip, and was conseeral d bv the jtresence, 
actions, miracles, discourses anil sulfeiangs of the Lord .fesns C'hrist, 
and also becau.-.e it was the residence of the holy patriarchs, pro- 
j)hets, anil ajjoslles. ! Ins name does not .'!]>pc'ar to have been used 
by the Hebrews tlieniselves, until after the Babylonish Captivity, 
when we find tin- jn-oj)i)es Zechiiriah iipplj'ing it to his counlry. 
(ii. 12.) Alter this peiioil it seeuis to havi; bicome a common aj)- 
pellation: we meet vilh it m the ajXK'rvpliiil book of Wisdom 
(xii. 3.), (1 a-s*^) ii' th.,‘ second !)ooI\ of Alaccabbees. (i. 7.) ^I'he 

whole win Id w;is divided by <he Jintient .Jews into two general pun ts, 
the land oj Israel, . . ’X the // /.i/ on.l o/ Is/ art, tiiat is, all the countries 

I 'I'l.is aui-i itrr ion i' <; of (he I I.-Ihvw.s) is by PHiisaiiia» (lib. vi. isg')- 

Land is. variously lernn.'d, SyriairlfaUstinf, Syfiu> 
^ • I’P^WaHon.s arutmt applied fcntml/u in th<' l“lcriplures 

-oiHitO' aVv %thi r B .1 r vliern is de: v .)rnit!c«d. 
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inh.Tl)ito(l by tlie nations of the ivorl/J, or tlic Gentiles : to this dis- 
tinction there seems to be* an allnsiontin Matt. vi. 3‘2. All the rest 
ot the world, toirether with its inhabitants (Jiuhi'a excepted), was 
accounted as ]>rotane, pollnfed, and mirlran (see Isa. xxxv. 8. lii. 1. 
with .Tool iii. 17. Amos vii. 17. and Acts x. I !.); but thoii'^h the 
vvliolc land ot Israel was regarded as holy, as being the place con- 
secrated to the worship of God, and the inheritance of liis people, 
whence they are collectively styled saints, and a holy nation or peo- 
ple in Kxod. xix.(). Dent. vii. (>. xiv. 2. xxvi. If), xxxiii. 3. 2 Chron. 
vi. 41. I’sal. xxxiv. 9. 1. .7. 7. and Ixxix. 2. ; vet the .lews imagined 
particular parts to be vested with ^morc than ordinary sanctity ac- 
cording to their res'pective situations. 'I'lius tlie parts situated 
beyond .Iordan were considered to be less holy than those on this 
side: walled towns were supposed to be more clean and holy than 
(,ther places, hecanse no li'pers were, admissible i:ito them, and the 
dead were not allowed to be buried there. Isven the very (hist ol 
the land ol Israel was rep/nted to jiossess such a peculi.ar degree ol 
sanctit}', that, when the .hays returned from any iieathen country, 
they stopped at it.s liorders, and wiped the dust, of it from their 
shoes, lest the sacred inheritance sluiuld be polluted with it: nor 
would th(*y sillier eve:i herlis to be brought to th.em from the ground 
ol their Gentile iK'ighbonrs, le.st they should bring any of tlie mould 
with them, and ihns defile their pare land. 'I'o this notion our 
Lord inujiicstionabiy alhuhal when he coimnanded his disciples to 
shake oil the dust ot t’aeir leet (Matt.x. 14.) on returning from any 
hi&usc or city that weald neither receive nor hear them; thereby 
intimating to them, I'ait when the Jews had njected the Gospel, 
they were no longer to i'.e irgarded as the jieo’ple of God, but were 
on a level with lieathens and idolaters.’ 

6. T. he appell'.'.lion ol pittcstnir, by wiiich the wlu'le land ayipcars 
lo have been etilled in th.c days of Mo.ses (Kxod. xv. 14.), is derived*. 
Iroiii the Philistmes, a people Avho migrated from Kgypt, and, 
having expelled tlie :iboriginal inh.a'iitants, settled on the borders 
of the Mediterranean ; v. liere they became so consklerable as to 
give their name to the wh<dc country, though then in fact possessed 
only a small part of it. 

II. 1 he extent ol the Holy Land h.as been variously estimated 
by geographers ; -omc making it not lo exceed one hundred and 
seventy (’)r eighty miles in leegth, from nortii to south, and one 
hundred and forty miles (rom east to west in its broadest parts (or 
towards the south), and about seventy miles in breadth, where nar- 
rowest, towards the north. From tiie latest e.iul nuist accurate maps, 

' Lightfoot, llor. Hoi), in MiiU. x. I !., It. Ian,), Auliiniitatos Holiraioio, pp.I. 17. 
This distinction of holy und unholy pl.acos p. ,son , ilirows oonsi^lorahlo light on 
I Cor. i. 28. where ihe apostle, speaking of the o.ili.iig f aio (ion.iles .anil the ri^cction 
)f the Jews, says, that God hath chosen base tbi> >;!^ .v'liir irorW, mull/iinns lluit arc 
yea, and lldni’s which arc injU^fthat is, liie ( IomUIos, i i,. hri,,/’ to nouahl (Gp <„ nholish) 
tfiingo that air ; in other wonts, lo liecomo {Jflu's clnirol)*ai\(l popple, ami so lo enti‘« the 
Jewish church and eeononiy lo cease in loc.* • , 
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however, it appears to have extended nearly two huildred mile! in 
length, and to have been about eighty miles in breadth about the 
middle, and ten or fifteen more or less, where it widens or contracts. 

By the Abrahamic covenant recorded in Gen. xv. 18. the original 
grant of the Promised Land to tlie Israelites, was /;w« the river of 
Egypt unto the river Euphrates. The Boundaries of it are tl^us ac- 
curately described by Moses (Numb, xxxiv. 1 — 16.), before the 
Israelites entered into it: “ When ye come into the land of Canaan^ 
{this is the land that shall fall unto you foi- an inheritance^ even the 
land of Canaatiy ii'ith the coasts thereof ) youi: south quarter shall 
be from the ’wilderness of Zin^ along by the coast of Edomf or Idumaea. 
This was its general description. The boundary itself is next 
traced : “ And your south border shall be the utmost const of the Salt 
Sea eastward f or as exjrlained by Joshua’s description afterwards, 
(xv*. 2 — 4.) “ the south border of the tribe (f Judah began from the bay 
(f the Salt Sea that looketh southward f or by combining both, from 
the south-east comer of the Salt Sea, or Asphaltite Lake. “ From 
thence^ your border shall turn smithxmrds to the ascent of Ahabbimf 
or the mountains of Accaba, (signifying “ ascent” in Arabic) which 
run towards the head of the Eianitic, or Eastern gulph of the 
Red Sea; passing (we may presume) through the sea-ports of 
Elath and Eziongeber, on the Red Sea, which belonged to Solo- 
mon (1 Kings ix. 26.!*, though they are not noticed in this place. 
“ Thence it shall pass on to [the wilderness of] Zinf on the east side 
of Mount Hor, including that whole mountainous region within the 
boundary ; “ and the going forth thereof shall be to Kadesh Bariica 
southwards ; and it shall go on to Hazar Addar ', and pass on to 
Azmon.” “ And the border shall fetch a con)pass,” or form an 
angle, “ from Azmon,” or turn westwards “ towards the river of 
Egypt,” or Pelusiac branch of the Nile ; “ and its outgoings shall 
•Ee at the sea,” the Mediterranean.'^ 

“ And as for the western border, ye shall have the Great Sea for 
a border. This shall be your west border.” The Great Sea is Uie 
Mediterranean, as contrasted with the smaller seas or lakes, the 
Red Sea, the Salt Sea, and the sea of Til)erias, or Galilee. 

And this shall be yemr north border: from the Great Sea you. 
shall point out Hor ha-hdr^ (not “ Mount Hor,” as rendered in our 
English Bible, confounding it wdth that on the southern border, 
biat) “ the mountain of the mountain'^ f or “ Me double mbmiainf 
Pr Mount Lebanon, which ftrrmed the northern frontier of Pales- 
tine, dividing it from Syria; consisting of two great parallel rwiges, 


> I (T V. S.) inieqio&eti twx> adaiiiqn&l stations, Uezron and KirKaat 

« TWb terminati jn of the southern border Westwards, is cxactfjrcbhfotifiaW^ 
counts of Herodotus jnd Pliny : the former represents Mount Casius lying between 
Velusiuta and the Sirbdhiic lake, as uie boun^ry between Egypt and Palestine Syrisr 
(3, 5.) th® latter *»ck<^ tl,e Orbonic lakt itself as the bb^diiha -Wat. Hilt. 5. 13 ) 
9 Til Sc{rf^^nt tSwtjai J(^ b, ludfli t» 4pe*, •* *••• 
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called Libanus and Antilibanus, and running eastwards from* the 
neighbourhood of Sidon to that of Damascus. 

“ From Hor ha~hor ye shall point your border to the entrance of 
Hamath f which Joshua speaking of the yet uncouquered land, 
describes, “ Ml Lebanon, towards the sun-rising, from (the valley of) 
Baal Gad, under Mount Hermon, unto the entrance of Hamath." 
(Josh. xiir. 5.) This demonstrates, that Hor ha-hor corresponded 
to all Lebanon, including Mount Hermon, as judiciously remarked 
by Wells *, who observes, that it is not decided which of the two 
ridges, the northern or the southern, was properly Libanus ; the 
natives at present call the southern so, but the Septuagint and 
Ptolemy called it Antilibanus. — From Hamath it shall go on to 
Zedad, and froni'thencc to Ziphron, and the goings out of it shall be 
at Hazar Enan," (near Damascus, Ezek. xlviii. 1.) This shall be 
your north border. 

“ And ye shall point out your east boudeh from Hazar Enan to 
Shephan, and the coast shall go down to liiblah on the east side of 
Ain (“ the Ibuntain” or springs of the river Jordan) and the bordei’ 
shall descend, and shall reach unto the [east] side of the sea qfChin- 
na'cth. And the border shall go dafwn to Jordan on the east side, and 
the goings out of it shall be at the Salt Sea" There it met the 
southern border, at the south-esist corner of that sea, or the Asphal- 
tite lake. 

“ This shall be your land with the coasts thereof round about’* in 
circuit, 2 

Such was the admirable geographical chart of the Land of Pro- 
mise, dictated to Moses by the God of Israel, and described with all 
the accuracy of an eye-witness. Of this region, however, the Is- 
raelites were not put into immediate possession. In his first expe- 
dition, Joshua subdued all the southern department of the Promise4 
Land, and in his second the northern, having spent five years i» 
both (Josh. xi. ly.); what Joshua left unfinished of the conquest of 
the whol^, was afterw'ards completed by David and Solomon. 
(2 Sam. viii. 3— H;. 2 Chron. ix. 26.) In the reign of the latter was 
realised the Abrahamic covenant in its full extent. And Solomon 
reigned over all the kingdoms font the river (Euphrates) unto the land 
of the Philistiiws, and the border of Egypt : — for he had dominion 
over all the region on this side of the river (Euphrates) frotn Tipsak 
(or Thapsaciis situated tiiereon) even to Azzah (or Gazji with her 
towns and villages,) unto the river” of Egypt, southward, uikI the 
Great Sea,” wwwAaa/'d, (Josh. jtv. 4-7.) even over all the kittgs on this 
sidetheriver (Euphrates). 1 Kings iv. 21 — 21.’' • 

But the Israelites did not always retain pt)ssession of this tract, 
as is shbwn in the succeeding pages. It lies fin* within the temperate 
zone, ai)d between an4, 33 degrees of ndrth latitude, and wite 


^ Ibid. vol. i. pp. 416’, 4I7.* ' ' “ 
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bofiiicleti on the west by the Mediterranean or Great iSea, as ‘it is 
often culled in the Scriptures ; on the east by Arabia ; on the south 
by the ri\ cr of Kgypt (supposed to bo not the Nile, but the Sichor, 
Josh.xiii. 3. Jer. ii. 18.), and the Desert of Sin, or Beersheba, the 
southern shore of the Dead Sea, and tlie river Arnon; uiul on the 
north by the chain of mountains termed Antilibanus, near which 
stood the city of Dan : hence in the sacred writings we frequently 
meet with the expression, /rom I)an to Beersheba., in order to denote 
the whole length of the land of Israel. ‘ 

111. The land of Canaan, previously to its occupation by the 
Israelites, was possessed by the descendants of Canaan, the youngest 
son of Ham, and grandson of 'Noah; who divided the country 
among his eleven sons, each of whom was the head of a numerous 
clan or tribe, (den. x. 15 — 19.) Here they residetl upwards of seven 
centuries, and founded nuuierous republics and kingdoms. In the 
tlays of Abraham, this regioti was occnj)ied by ten nations ; the 
Kenites, the Kenizzites, and the Kadmouites, to the east of Jordan ; 
and westward, the llittitcs, I’erizzitcs, Rephaiins, Aiuorites, Ca- 
naanites, Girgushiies, and the Jehusites. (Gen. xv. 18 — 21.) These 
latter in the days of isio.'>e;> were cal!e<l the llitlites, Girgasliites, 
Amorites, Canaanites, Perizzites, 1 livite.s, and Jehusites (Deut. vii. 1. 
Josh. ill. 10. xxiv. 11.); the liiviles being substituted for the Ke- 
phaiuis. These seven nations were thus distributed : — 

The /AV/Z/ov or sous of Heth, the Perizzilcs, iha Jehusites, and 
the Amorites, dxedtin the mount aius, or hill country of Judma, south- 
ward; the Canaanites (Xw'iAt in the midland Inj the sea, westward, 
and hy th,- coast of Jordan eastward ; and the Girgushites, or Ger- 
^esenes, alosig tlie eastern side of tlie sea ol Galilee; and iha Ilivitcs 
in Mount I.ebanon, under Ilern.oji, in the land of Mizpeh or 
Gilead, northward. ( Compare Numb. xiii. 29. Josh. xi. 3. Judges 
4ii. 3. and Mutt. viii. 28.) Of all the-.e nations the Amorites bc- 
'cauio the most powerful, so as to extend their eon(|uests beyond the 
river .Jordan over the Kadmonites; whence they are sometimes put 
tor the whole seven nations, as in Gen. xv. Id. Jo.sh. xxiv. 15. und 
2 Sam. xxi. 2. 


These nations were the peoj)le whom the children of Israel were 
commanded to exterminate. Within the period of seven years 
Mosc.s coiKpiered two powerl'ul kingdoms on the ea.st, and Joshua 
thirty-one smaller kingdoms on the west of Jordan, and gave their 
land to the Israelites ; though it appears that some of the old in- 
habitants were permitted by Jehovah to remain there, to prove their 
conquerors, U'hellter Ihep vcou/;! hearken to the conirnandments oj tin' 
ZjOrd, ’whi-Ji he com 'landed ii. urj'alhers In/ the hand of Mooses: and 
the natioiis thus spared were afterwards sulfered to opjrress the Is" 
raelites with grea . everit). (Nu.ub. xxi. 21—3.5. xxxii. and xxxiv. 
Dbut.ii. 20 — 37. iii 1 — 20. Josh. vi. 21. Jiuhr. i. 4.) Nor were 


^ Fora foil irwestyai. 

tljii 
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finally subdued until the reigns of David and Solomon, who 
reduced them to the condition of slaves : the latter employed 
1 .53,600 of them in the most servile parts of his work, in building 
his temple, palace, &c. (2 Sam. v. 6 -8^ 1 Chron. xi. 4 — 8. 

1 Kings ix. 20. 2 Chron. ii. 17, 18. and viii. 7, 8.) 

Besides these devoted nations there were others, either settled in 
the land at the arrival of the Israelites, or in its immediate environs, 
with whom the latter had to maintain many severe conflicts: they 
were six in number. 

J. The Philistines were the descendants ofMizraim, the second 
son of Ham ; wlio, migrating from Caphtor or the north-eastern 
part of Egypt, very early settled m a .small strij) of territory along 
the sea-shore, in the south-west of Canaan, having expelled the 
.\vite.s, who had before jiosses.sed it. (l)eut. ii. 2.3. Amos ix. 7. 
Jer. xlvii. 4.) 'Ehe district occupied by the Philistines was in the 
time of .Toshua distinguished into live lordships, denominated, from 
the chief towns, (laza, Ashdod, Askelon, CJath, and Ekron. They 
vver.i the most formidable enemies perhajis whom the children of 
Israel had to encounter: and of the invetenicy of their enmity 
gainst tlia latter, we have abundant tividence in the :>;icred writings, 
['hough they were subdued by David, and kept in subjection by 
oine succeding inonarchs, yet they tifterwards became so consider- 
able, that from them the Holy Land was called by the Greeks 
Palestine, whi'di apjiellatioii it retains to this day. The country was 
linally sulydued, about the year of the w’orld 38M (n. o. 1.59) by the 
illustrious general, Judas Maccabauis ; and about sixty-five years 
af.ciward:; Ja.ii'iieiis brirnt their city Gaza, and incorporated the rem- 
nant of the Philistines with such Jews as he placed in their country. 

2. The MiDixNi'rrs \U‘ve the descendants of Midian, the fourth 
.'.oil of Abralmm by Keturali. (Gen. xxv. 2.) In the Scriptures two 
difierent places are assigned as the territory of the Midianites : tha 
one almost the nortli-east point of the Red Sea, where Jethro the 
father-iiirlaw of Moses was a }irii!ce or priest, 'i'hese western or 
southern Midianites were also called Cushites, bcciuise they occu- 
pied the country that originally belonged to Cush. They i*etained 
the knowledge of the true God, wdiich appears to have been lost 
among the eastern or northern Midianites who dwelt on the east 
of the Dead Sea. (Gen. xxv. 2 — 6. xxxvii. 28. Exod. ii. iii. xviii.) 
These northern Midianites were either subiect to or allied with the 
Moabites; and their women were pai'ticiilarl^' instrumental in se- 
ducing the Israelites to idolatry and other crimes; which wicketl- 
ness was punished by .Tehovah w'itb the almost total destruction of 
their nation (Numb. xxii. 4 — 7. xxv. xxxi. Jo.sh. xiii. 21.); although 
the.y afterwards recovered so much of their former strength as to 
render the Isnielite.s their tributaries, ;'.nd for sc’-en .years greatly 
Oppressed them. E^mm this bondage, Gideon delivered his country- 
men witli a very inferior force, and almost nunitiiltvted the Midian- 
ites, who.se surviving fietmnants ^re .' i nposed to have heen iheorpo"’ 

...uu iU.. Ayr /■\l% A •'VA L It/All I f CkC § 
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4. The Moabites and Ammonites were ^ dese^idantl of 
die incestuous offspring of Lot. (Geiuxix. SO — 88.) The Moa* 
bites dwelt on the east of the Jordan, in a tract whence they bad 
expelled the Emims, a gigantic aboriginal race. The Ammonites 
had their residence north-east of the Moabites, which territory they 
had wi«$ted from the Zamzummiin, another gigantic tribe. The 
country occupied by these two tribes was exceedingly pleasant and 
fertile; they were violently hostile to the Israelites, whom they at 
different times terribly oppressed. They were conquered by David, 
and for about 150 years continued in subjection to the Israelites. 
On the division of the kingdom they fell to the share of the ten 
tribes ; and after several attempts to regain their liberty under sue-' 
ceeding kings of Israel (some of whom severely chastised them, and 
knposed heavy tributes upon them), they are supposed to have ef- 
fected their complete liberation during the unhappy reign of Almz. 

5. The Amai-Bkites were descended from Amalek the son of 
Ham, and grandson of Noah, and were very formidable enemies to 
the Israelites. I'hey were settletl on the south coast westward of 
.Iordan, and first opposed the Israelites after their departure from 
Egypt, but were defeated and doomed to destruction (Exod. xvii. 
S-r-ifi. Deutxxv. 17 — 19*); which was commenced by Saul, and 
finished by David. 

6. The Edomites were the descendants of Esau or Etlonr; they 

possessed themselves of the country southward of Jud{e;i, which w'as 
originally occupied by the Horites, who are supposed to have been 
finally blended with their conquerors. It was a mountainous tract, 
including the mountains of Seir and Hor, and the provinces of 
Dedan, TemaBj Inveterate foes to Israel, they were rendered 
tributary by David, and for 150 years continued subject to the 
kingdom of Judah. After various attempts, they revolted under the 
feign of Jehoram, and ultimately succeeded in rendering themselvea 
independent. (2 Chron.xxi. 8 — 10.) ^ 

iV. On the conquest of Canaan by the children of IsradI, 
Joshua divide<| it into twelve parts, which the twelve tribes drew by 
lot, according to their families : so that, in this division every tribe 
and every family received their lot and share by themselves, distiifri^ 
from all the other tribes. Thus, each tribe remained a distinct 
province, in which all the freeholders were not only Israelites, but 
of the same tribe, or descendants from the same {latriarcb : and the 
several families were placeil together in tlie s^me neighbourhood, 
receiving their inheritance in the same part or subdivision of the 
tribe. Or, each tribe may be said to live together in one and the 
same county, and each family in one and the same hundred: so 
the inhabitauts of cver^ neighbourhood were rektions each 
other, and of, the same :^milies. Nor was it permitted that no, estate 
in one tribe should become the prqierty of any persw; (belonging 

by the munia^ of an heiress. £k:e the ease 
’ ifi Nomb. xjtxvi.fi, 7. , 
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Ift ord^ to presterve as nearly as possible the ’ same haiance, *not 
only between the tribes, but between the heads of faittili^ and the 
families of the same tri^s, it was further provided that every man’s 
possession should be unalienable. 

The wisdom of this constitution had provided for a release of aU 
debts and servitudes every seventh year (Deut.xv. 1, 2. 12;), that 
the Hebrew nation might not moulder away from so great a num- 
ber of free subjects, and be lost to the public in the condition of 
slaves. It was moreover provided, by the law of jubilee, which was 
every fiftieth year, that then all lands should be restored, and the 
estate of every family, being discharged from all incumbrances, 
should return to the family again! For this there was an express 
law. (Lev. XXV. 10.) Ye shall hallcnx the Jiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof: it 
shall be a jubilee unto you, and ye shall return eveiy man to his pos- 
session, and ye shall return eveiy man unto his family. It is further 
enacted. And the land shall not he sold for ever ; (or, as in the mai> 
gin, be quite ad ojf, or alienated from the family ;) for the land is 
mine, for ye are strangers and sojourners •with me. 

By this agrarian law of the Hebrews, all estates were to be kept 
in the same families, as well as the same tribes to which tliey ori- 
ginally belonged at the first division of the land by Joshua ; so that 
how often soever a man’s estate had been sold or alienated from one 
jubilee to another, or through how many hands soever it had passed, 
yet in fifty years every estate must return to the heirs of the persons 
who were first possessed of it. 

It was at first an excellent constitution, considering the design of 
this government, to make so equal a division of the land among the 
whole Hebrew nation, according to the poll ; it made provision for 
settling anti maintaining a numerous and a brave militia of six hun- 
dred thousand men, which, if their force was rightly directed and 
used, would be a sufficient defence not only against any attempts of 
their less powerful neighbours, to deprive them of their liberty or 
religion; but considering moreover the natural security of their 
country, into which no inroads could be made, but through veiy 
difficult passes, it w'as a force sufficient to defend them against the 
more powerfril empires of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon. 

The wisdom of this constitution is yet farther observable, as it 
provided against all ambitious designs of private persons, or persons 
in authority, against the public liberty; for no person in any of the 
tribes, or throughout the whole Hebrew nation, had ^uch estates 
and possessions, or were allowed by the constitution to procure 
them, that could give any hopes of success in oppressing their 
brethren and fellow-subjects. They had no riches to bribe indigent 
persons to assist them, nor Could there at any time be.aiw consider- 
number of ifidigent persons to be corrupted; They could 
have no ][soWer to ^^Ce thi^ follo#-suHects into a Canie submission 
to any of their anlbitfoMpnevv^. * The tHh Ikhds of so 
many freeholders in eac|ftribe,*was so unspeakably •^aperior to any 
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;power in the hands of one or of a lew nienj that it is impossible b» 
conceive how any such ambitious designs should succeed, if any 
person should have been found so weak as to attempt them. Be- 
sides, this equal and moderate provision for every person, wisely 
cut off the means of luxury, with the temptations to it from exam- 
ple. It almost necessarily induced the whole Hebrew nation to be 
both industrious and frugal, and yet gave to every one such a pro- 
perty, with such an easy state of liberty, that they had sufficient 
reason to esteem and value them, and endeavour to preserve and 
inaintuin them. ^ 

In this division of the land into twelve portions, the posterity of 
E})hraim and Maiiasseh (th.c two soi;:; of Josejih) had their portions, 
as distinct tribes, in consequence of .Jacob having adopted them. 
The iiorlliem parts of the country were allotted to the tribes of 
Asher, Nepthali, Zebulon, and Issachar ; the middle parts to that 
of Ephniim and one half of the lril)e of Manasseh ; the wuihern 
parts to those of Judah, ■ Hcnjamin, Dan, and Simeoji ; and the 
Ctmiitrif hcijond Jordan (which was first coiKjuerod by the Israelites, 
before the subjugation of the whole land of Canaan,) was allotted to 
the tribes of lleuben, CJad, and the other half tribe of Manasseh. 
The tribe of Levi, indeed (which formed in cllcct a thirteenth tribe), 
possessed no lands. By divine command liicre were assigned to 
the Levites, who were appointed to misustcr in ludy things, Avithout 
any secular incumbrance, the tenths and first-l'ruits of the estates of 
their brethren. ]''orty-eight cities were appro])rialed to their resi- 
dence, thence called Levitical cities: these were dispersed among 
the twelve tribes, and had their respective suburbs, with land sur- 
rounding them. Of these cities the Kohalhitcs received twenty- 
three, the Ciershoiiites thirteen, and the Merarites twelve; and si.x 
of them, three on each sitle of Jordan^, were aj)pointed to be Cities 
'of llijiige, whither the- inadvertent man-slayer miglit Hee, and find 
aa asylum from his pursuers, and be secured from the effects of 
private revenge, until cleared by a legal process. (Numb. xxxv. 
6’ — 15. Dent. xix. t — 10. .Josh. xx. 7, 8.) ’^ The way to these cities 
the Israelites were commanded to make good, so that the imin- 
slayer might flee thither without impediment, and with all imagin- 
able expedition : and, according to the Rabbins, there was an 
uiscription set up at every cross road — “ Asylutn, Asylum.” It 
has been thouglit that there is an allusion to this practice in Luke 
iii< 4) — 6., where .John the Baptist is vlescribed as i/ie. voice of one 
crying in the vcilderncsSi Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight. He was the Messiah’s forerunner, and in that 

1 Lowman on the Civil Government of the llebrew.s, pp. 49. 

- The cities of refuge on the eastern side of Jordan were, Jiezer, in tlie tribe of Reu- 
ben ; Raraoth Gifead, in Diat of Gad ; and Golan, in the half tribe of Manasseh. Tho^e 
on the ncstern side of Jordan, w^ire Hi /ron, in tiic tribe of Judah; Shcchcin, in that of 
Ephraitn; and Kcdesli-kapbtali, in tlr.t of Naphtali. 

^ MosUof the Nl>rili American* nations Umi similai: places of rcl\ige (eitlicr a house ora 
wbicIrafftyrdcW a safe fo a inaiuslayer, who fled iSd It ffoni the revenger ok 

bloadi * Adair* s Htstpry^f the American ftidinns, pp. 
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• 

clnif'aGter was to remove the obstacles to men’s fleeing to him as 
tljeir asyluHi, arul obtaining the salvation of God.* ' ' 

It is remarkable that all the sacerdotal cities lay within the 
southern tribes, eight belonging to Judah and four to Benjamin, 
and only one to Simeon, which is supj)osed to have been situated 
on the frontier of Judah, and to have remained under the controul 
of the latter tribe. This was wisely ami providentially designed to 
guard against the evils of schism betw'een the southern and northern 
tribes, i'or by this arrangement all the sacerdotal cities (except 
one) lay in the faithful tribes of Jnda.h and Benjamin, to maintain 
the national worship in them, in composition to tlie .'ipostacy of the 
other ti ibes. Otherwise the kingdom of Judah might have ex- 
perienced a scarcity of priests, or have been burdened with the 
maiiitenance of those who fled {‘roin the kingdom of Israel (2 Chroii. 
xi. ItJ, I t.), wlien the base and wicked [)oi icy of Jeroboam made 
priests of the lowest of the people to ofliciate in their room. 

Of the coimtry beyond Jordan, which was given by Moses to 
the tribe;; of Ileiiben and Gad, and to tlie lialf tribe of Manasseh 
(Dent. iii. 12 — 17. Josh. xii. 1 — 6 . xiii.), the tribe of Kkuuen 
obtained the southern part, which was bounded on the south from 
Mid'um by the river Anion; on the north, by another small river; 
on tile east, by the Aniiiionites and Moabites; and on the west by 
the river Jordan. Its principal cities were Aslulod-Pizgidi, Betha- 
bara, IJeth-peur, Bezer, Heshbon, Jnhaz, Kedemoth, Medeba; 
Mephaalh,-aiid Midian.* The territory of the tribe of Gad was 
bounded by the river .Jordan on the west, by the canton of the half 
tribe of rdanasiieh on the north, by the Ammonite;.; ou the east, and 
by the tribe of lleuben on the south. Its chief cities were Betharan 
(afterwards called Julias), Debir, .Jazer, Maliaiiaiin, Mizpeii, Penuel, 
llahbah, or Babbolli, (afterwards called Philadelphia,) yuccotb, 
and Tishbeh. The region allotted to the IIalf Titi,nic of Manas- 
snn on the eastern side of the Jordan, was bounded on the south by 
tlie territory of the tribe of Gad ; by the sea of Ciiimereth (afterwards 
called the lake of Geniiesarctli and the sea of GaUlee), and the 
course of the river Jordan from its source towards tliat sea, on the 
west; by Mount .l.ebanon, or more jiroperly Mount Ilermon, on 
tlie norlh^and north-east; and. by Mount Gilead on the east. Its 
principal cities were Ashtaroth-Cariiaim, Auran, Bec.sli-terah, Betli- 
saida, Gadara, Gerasa, Geshur, and Jabe;;h-Gilead. 'Phis tribe 
was greatly indebted to the bravery of .lair, who took threescore 
cities, besides several small towns or villages, which he called 
Havoth-Jair, or the Dwellings ty' Jair. (1 Clifon. ii. 23. Numb, 
xxxii. 41.) 


' (Toilwin's Mosc.s and Aaron, i).73. Jeniiina’s ,)c>u i.sh Anticiuiti^s, book it. ch. 5. 
p. 295. Edinb. 1808. 

^ sketcli of ll'.o historical gccgrapliy of il.c Holy Land is designed chiefly to 

jjive tiic reader an idea of the several divisions, which ohniined at diilVrent tintes, tJ>i! reader 
!•> re erred to die Geographical Index at lUe end of tiiis volum^, for an account of the 
poncipul places mentioned in Uiu sacred urlting.s, fiunic'itdrly iit the Ifvw Tcatainent.. 
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The remaining nine tribes and a half were settled on the wekem 
side of the Jordan. 

The canton of the tribe of Judah was bounded on the east by 
the Dead Sea, and on the west by the tribes of Dan and Simeon, 
both of which lay between it and the Mediterranean Sea. Judah 
was reckoned to be the largest and most populous of all the twelve 
13‘ibes ; and its inhabitants were the most valiant ; it was also the 
chief and royal tribe, from which, in subsequent times, the whole 
kingdom was denominated. The most remarkable places or cities 
in this tribe were Adullam, Azekah, Bethlehem, Bethzor, Debir, or 
* Kiriath-sepher, Emmaus, Engedi, Kiriath-arba or Hebron, Libnah, 
Makkedah, Maon, Massada, Telcoah, and Ziph. 

The inheritance of the tribes of Dan and of Simeon was within 
the inheritance of the tribe of Judah, or was taken out of the portion 
at first allotted to the latter. The boundaries of these two tribes 
are not precisely ascertained ; though they ai'e placed, by geogra- 
phers to the north and south-west of the canton of Judah, and con- 
sequently bordered on the Mediterranean Sea. The principal cities 
in the tribe of Dan were Ajalon, Dan or Lesham, Eltekeh, Eshtaol, 
Chith-rimmon, Gibbethon, Hirshemesh, Joppa, Modin, Timnath, 
and Zorah. The chief cities in the tribe of Simeon, were Ain, 
Beersheba, Horinah, and Ziklag. 

The canton allotted to the tribe of Benjamin lay between the 
tribes of Judah and Joseph, contiguous to Samaria on the north, to 
Judah on the south, and to Dan on the west, which last parted it 
from the Mediterranean. It did not contain many cities and towns, 
but this defect was abundantly supplied by its possessing the most 
considerable, and the metropolis of all, the city of Jerusalem. The 
other places of note in this tribe were Anathoth, Beth-el, Gibeah, 
Gibeon, Gilgal, Hai, Mizpeh, Ophrah, and Jericho. 

To the north of the canton of Benjamin lay that allotted to the 
tribe of Ephraim, and that of the other half tribe of Manasseh. 
The boundaries of these tw’o districts cannot be ascertained with 
precision. The chief places in Ephraim, were Bethhoron the 
Nether and Upper, Gezer, Lydda, Michmash, Naioth, Samaria, 
Schechera, Shiloh, and Timnath-Serah. After the schism of the 
ten tribes, the seat of the kingdom of Israel being in Ephraim, this 
laribe is frequently used to signify the whole kingdom. The chief 
places in the half tribe of Manasseh, were Abel-meholath, Betha- 
bara^ Bethshan, (afterwards called Scythopolis), Bezek; Endor, 
Enon, Gath-rimmon, Megiddo, Salim, Ophrah, and Thrzah, 

” To the north, and more particularly to the north-east of the half 
tribe of Manasseh, lay the canton of Issachar, which was bordered 
bj the celebrated plain of Jezrfcel. and its northern boundary was 
Mount Tabor, i^me writers make this tribe ^to mctend to the 
Mediterranean Sea; but for this hypothesis there is no foundation^ 
The dnef cities ot' Issachar, were Ajphdc, Beth^heiAesh, Do^an^ 
JGfehodv Jei^foi^ New, l^nlotby -and l^hanonii ’ ' 

• t tiOn: aq4%e>t of Jf^jachat resided thetlribn^f ♦ 
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Its Aief places were Bethlehem, Cinnereth or Chinnereth, Gath- 
hepher, Jokneam, Remmon-Methoar, and Shimroncheron. 

The tribe of Asher was stationed in the district to the north of 
the half tribe of Manasseh, and west of Zebuliin ; consequently it 
was a maritime country. Hence it was said (Judg. v. 17.) that 
Asher continmd on the sea-shore^ and abodLe in his creeks. Its north- 
ern boundary was niount Libanus or Lebanon ; and on the south 
it was bounded by mount Carmel, and the canton of Issachar. Its 
principal cities were Abdon, Achshaph, Helkath, Mishal, and 
Rehob. This tribe never possessed the whole extent of district 
assigned to it, which was to reach to Libanus, to Syria, and Phe- ' 
nicia, and included the celebrated (Sties of Tyre and Sidon. 

Lastly, the tribe of Napthai-i or Nephtali occupied that district 
in the northern part of the land of Canaan, which lay between 
mount Lebanon to the north, and the sea of Cinnereth (or Genne- 
sareth) to the south, and between Asher to the west, and the river 
Jordan to the east. Its chief places were Abel or Abel-Beth> 
jMaachah, Hamoth-dor, Harosheth of the Gentiles, Kedesh, and 
Kiriathaim. 

V. The next remarkable division was made by king Solomon^ 
who divided his kingdom into twelve provinces or districts, each 
under a peculiar oflicer. These districts, together with the names 
of their respective presidents, are enumerated in 1 Kings iv. 7 — 19. 
From the j)roduce of these districts every one of these officers was 
to supply the king with provisions for his household, in his turn, 
that is, each for one month in the year. I’he dominions of Solo- 
mon extended /i’ow the river unto the land of the Philistines^ and unto 
the border of Egypt : they brought p7'esents, and saved Solomon all the 
days of his life. (1 Kings iv. 21.) Hence it appears that the Hebrew 
monarch reigned over all the provinces from the river Euphrates to 
the land of the Philistines, even to the frontiers of Egypt. The * 
Euphrates was the easteai boulidary of his dominions ; the Philis- 
tines were voestxmrdy on the Mediterranean sea ; and Egypt was on 
the south, Solomon therefore had, as his tributaries, jthe kingdoms 
of Syria, Damascus, Moab, and Ammon ; and thus he appears to 
have possessed all the land which God had covenanted witlv Abi*ai^ 
ham to give Jo his posterity. 

VI. Under this division the Holy Land continued till after the 

deatli of Solomon, when ten tribes revolted from his son Rehoboam, 
and erected themselves into a separate kingdom under Jeroboam, 
called the Kingdom of Israel. The two other tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah, continuing faitld’ul to Ilehoboam, fornied the Kingdom 
of Judah. This* kingdom comprised all tlie southern parts of the 
land, consisting of tlie allotments of those two tribes, together with 
so much of the territories of Dan and Simeon as werje intermixed 
with that of Judah : its royal city or metropolis was Jerusalem, ift 
the tribe (Pf Benjamin., The kingdom of Israel includ^ all the 
northern and parts of th^ landi oheupied by the* other MIh 

twbes ; and its capital was Samaria, In tlie 'tribq of Ephraim^ 
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ated about thirty miles north-east of Jerusalem. But this <1ivi^iou 
ceased, on the subversion of the kingdom of Israel by Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, after it had subsisted two hundred and fifty-four 
years. 

VII. The Holy Land fell successively into the hands of the 
Syrian kings, the Greeks and Homans. It was in the possession of 
thfe last-mentioned people in the time of Jesus Christ, when it was 
divided into five separate provinces, viz, Galilee, Samaria, Jiuhea, 
Peraga, and Idumiea, 

1. Galilee. — This portion of the Holy Land is very frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament : its limits seem to have varied at 
different times. It comprised the countiy formerly occnjiied by the 
tribes of Issachar, Naphtali, an'd Asher, and by jiart of the tribe of 
Dan ; and is divided by Josephus into Upper and Loxirr Galihr. 

Upper Galilee abounded in mountains ; and from its vicinity to 
the Gentiles who inhabited the cities of Tyre and Sidon, it is called 
Galilee of the Nations, or ()f the Gentiles (Isa. ix. 1. Matt. iv. 15.), 
and the Coasts of Tyre and Sidon. (Mark vii. 31.) The principal 
city in this region was Cmsarea Philippi ; through wdiich the main 
road lay to Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon. 

Jjmer Galilee, which lay between the Mediterranean sea and the 
lake of Gennesareth, was situated in a rich and fertile plain, and 
according to .Josejiluis, was very pojiulous, containing ujiwards of 
two hundred cities and towns. This country was most honoured 
by our Saviour’s presence. Hither .loscph and Mary returned with 
him out of Egypt, and here he resided until his bajitisnr by John. 
(Matt. ii. 22, 23. Luke ii. 39 — 51. Matt. iii. 13. Luke iii. 21.) 
Hither he returned after his baptism and temptation (Luke iv. 14.): 
and, after his entrance on his public ministry, though he often went 
into other provinces, yet so frequen.t were his visits to this country, 
that he was called a Galilean. (Matt. xxvi. 69.) The jiopulation of 
Galilee being very great, our Lord had many oiiportunities of doing 
good ; and, being out of the power of the priests at Jerusalem, 1^ 
seems to havg preferred it as his abode. To this province otir 
Lord commanded his apostles to come and converse with him after 
his resurrection (Matt, xxviii. 7. 16.): and of this country most, if 
not the whole, of his apostles were natives, whence they are all styled 
by the angels men of Galilee. (Acts i. 11.) I’lic Galileans spoke 
an unpolished and corrupt dialect of the Syi'iac, coinpoundl^ and 
using y {am) for ^ {nleph), 3 (paph) for 3 (heth), j-j {tan) for ^ (idirr- 
leth) ; and also frequently changed the gutturals.' 'Hus proljably 


1 Dr. Lightfoot, to ivliom we pre indebted for the above remark, hag given several 
instances in Hebrew and English, which arc sufficiently amusing. One of the.se is as 
follows; A certagi woman intended to «iy before the Judge, My Lord^ I had a picture^ 
which thfy stole; and it was so great, that if had been placed in it, your feet would not 
have touched thc f > mnd. • sospoilet* tlw bu.siness with her pronunciation, that, as 

the glosser interprets it, her words had this j.^nse. Sir, slave, I had a Ipeavi, and they stole 
and it tvns s$ grtati%hus if they had hung thee on it, thy feel mruld not have 
r.ightfoori.’^ Century of the Laud of Israel. ch.lxxxvn\ 
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proc€eded from their great communication and intermixture with 
the neighbouring nations. It was this corrupt dialect that led to 
the detection of Peter, as one of Christ’s disciples. (Mark xiv. 70.) 
Tlie Galileans are rcj)catcdly mentioned by Josephus as a turbu- 
lent and rebellious people, and upon all occasions ready to disturb 
the Homan authority. They were particularly forward in an insur- 
rection against Pilate himself, who proceeded to a summary mode 
of punishment, causing a ]'arty of them to he treacherously slain, 
during one of the great festivals, when they came to sacrifice at 
.Terusalem.' This character t)f the Galileans exjdains the ex- 
pression in St. Luke’s Gosj)el (xiii. 1.) rchasc Mood Pilate mingled 
xvif/i their sacrifices ; and also accounts for his abrupt tjuestion, 
xMu’ti he heard of Cralilee, ar.d asktxl if .lesus xioere a Galilean P 
(Luke xxiii. (J.) Our llcdecmcr was accused be(<)rc him of sedi- 
tious j>ractices, and of exciting the pco]>lc to revolt ; when, there- 
fore, it was stated, among other things, that he had been in Galilee, 
Pilate caught at the observation, and crujuired if he were a Gali- 
lean; having been prejudiced against the inhabitants of that district, 
by their fre(|uent commotions, and being on this account the more 
ready to receive any charge which might bp brought •ttgainst any 
one of that obnoxious comnninity.’ 

The principal cities of T.ower Galilee, mentioned in the New 
Testament, are 'Piberias, Chorazin, Eethsaida, Nazareth, Cana, 
Capernaum, Nain, Cic-aiva ol' Pa.lcstine, and Ptolemais. 

2. iS.vMAiUA. — The division of the Holy Land, thus tlenonii- 
nated, derives its name i'roin the city of Samaria, and comprises the 
tract of counliy wbicli wa originally occupied by the two tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh within .Ionian, lying exactly in the middle 
between .liida'a and Galilee, so that it was absolutely necessary fin* 
jtersons wiu) were desirous of going expeditiousK’ i’rom Galilee to 
Jerusalem, to pass through this country. J'bi.s suHiciently explains* 
the remark of St. .lohn, (iv. 4.) which is strikingly confirmed by 
Jose[)hns.'' The three cl.ief places of this district, noticed in the 
Scriptui'cs, are ISamaria, Sichem, oi‘ .Sc'chem, and Anlipatris. 

3. Jun.KA. — Of the various districts, into which > Palestine w’as 
divided, Judiea was the mo,st distinguished. It comprised the ter- 
ritories which hail formerly belonged to the tribes of Judah, Ben- 
jamin, Simeon, and to jjart of the tribe of Dan; being nearly 
co-extensive with the antiont kingdom of Judah. Its metropidis 
was .Terusai.km : lllfil of the other towns or villages of note con- 
tained in this region, the most remarkable were Arimathea, Azotus 
or Ashdod, Betlumy, Bethlehem, Bethphage, Etmnaus, Ephraim, 
Gaza, Jericho, .Joppa, Lydda, and llama. 

(Works, vol. ii. p. 79 ) See additional examples in Buxtorf's Lexicon Chaldnicum, 
Talmiulicnm ct Rabhinicum, p. ^ 

^ Josephus, Antiq. book xviii. c. 9. § 9, and Mr. Whiston’s note there. In another 
place (book xvii. r, 10. § alter describing a popular tuuiulti he say.s, A great number 
these were Galileans and Idunncans. , 

- Gilly’s Spirit of the Gospel, or the Foui^Evaugelisfs elucidated, p.S28, • 

’ Antiq. book xx, c. § ]. l)e llell.Mud book ii. c. 19 § 9. 
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4. The district of Perjea comprised the six cantons of Abilene, 
Trachonitis, Iturma, Gaulonitis, Batanasa, and Pera?a, strictly so 
called, to which some geographers have added Decapolis. 

(1) Abilene was the most northern of these provinces, being 
situated between the mountains of Libanus and Anti-libanus, and 
deriving its name from the city Abila. It is sujiposed to have been 
within the borders of the tribe of Nepthali, although it was never 
subdued by them, and is one of the four tetrarchies mentioned by 
St Luke. (iii. 1.) The evangelist’s account is confirmed by the 
geographer Ptolemy, who states that Abila bore the name of Lysa- 
nias. 

(2.) Trachonitis was bounded by the desert Arabia on the east, 
Bataniea on the West, Itura?a on the south, anti the country of 
Damascus on the north. It abounded with rocks, which afforded 
shelter to numerous thieves and robbers. 

(3.) IxuRiEA antiently belonged to the half tribe of Manasseh, 
who settled on the east of .Iordan ; it stood to the east of Batanaea 
and to the south of Trachonitis. Of these two cantons Philip the 
son of Herod the Great was tetrarch at the time John the Baptist 
commenced Jiis ministry. (Luke iii. 1.) It derived its name from 
Jetur the son of Ishmael (1 Chron. i. 81.), and was also called Au- 
ranitis from the city of Hauran, (Ezek. xlvii. 16.18.) This region 
exhibits vestiges of its former fertility, and is most beautifully wood- 
ed and picturesque.' 

(4.) Gaulonitis was a tract on the east side of the lake of Gen- 
nessarcth and the river .Iordan, which derived its name from Gaulan 
or Golan the city of Og, king ofBashan. (.losh. xx. 8.) This can- 
ton is not mentioned in the New Testament. 

(5.) Batana;a, the antient kingdom of Bashan, was situated to 
the north-east of Gaulonitis : its limits are not easy to be defined. 
It was part of the territory given to Herod Antipas, and is not no- 
ticed in the New’ Testament. 

(6.) Peu^ea, in its restricted sense, includes the southern part 
of the country beyond Jordan, lying south of Ituraca, east of Judaea 
and Samaria ;\jnd was antiently possessed by the two tribes of 
Reuben and Gad. Its principal place was the strong fortresw of 
Machaerus, erected for the purpose of checking the predatory incur- 
sions of the Arabs. This fortress, though not specified by name in 
die New Testament, is memorable as the place where John the Bap- 
tist was put to death. (Matt. xiv. 3 — 12.) 

(7.) The canton of Decapolis (Matt. iv. 2.5. Mark v. 20. and 
viL SI.), which derives its name, from the ten cities it coi^ined, 
is considered by Reland and other eminent autliorities as past of the 
r^on of Pertea. Concerning its limits, and the names of its ten 
dities, geographers are by no means agreed ; but, acccording to Jo- 

BiK^ngham’a Trav^ in Palestin*!, pp. 408,409. London, 1821. 4to. Mr. Bundc- 
hordt, Waited ifa» region is the 1810 and 1812, ha* deacribed iw preaent atate, 
logediajyilb dtovaiioua antigoitiSs which atlll remain. j9ae Ms Tmvelt In Sipt» and the 
IM]rLand,'py. 51-^1 19? 311—810. J^ion^ 1822. 4t«). 
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seplftxs (whose intunate knowledge of the country constitutes hiui an 
unexo^tionable authority), it contained the cities of X]|>a|Dascuj^ 
OtopoS, Philadelphia, Kaphana, Scythopolis (the dental .'of the 
district), Gadara, Hippos, Dios, Pella, and Gerasa. 

5. Idumea. —« T his province was added by the Rtnnehs, on,- 
theu* conquest of Palestine. It comprised the extreme- ssftuAera , 
part of Judaea, together with some small part of Aral^. ;During ' 
tiie Babylonish captivity, lieing left destitute of inhabitants, or not 
sufficiently inhabited by its natives, it seems to have been seized by 
the neighbouring Idutnaeans; and though they were afterwards sub> 
j ligated by the jiovverful arms of the Maccabees and Asmonean 
princes, ami embraced Judaism, yet the tract of country, of which 
tliey had thus possessed themselves, continued to retain Uie-appel- 
lation of Idiima;a in the time of Christ, and indeed for a considerr 
able subsequent periml. 

VIII. Of the whole country thus described, Jerusalem was the 
metropolis during the reigns of David and Solomon ; after the seces- 
sion of tlic ten tribes, it was the capital of the kingdom of Judah, 
but during the time of Christ and until the subversion of the Jewi^ 
polity, it was the metropolis of Palestine. 

1. Jerusalem is frequently styled in the Scriptures tlm Hidy Citpi 
(Isa. xlviii. 2. Dan. ix. 24. Nehem. xi. 1. Matt. iv.S. Kev.xi. 2.) 
because the Lord chose it out q/' all the tribes of Israel to place his 
nameifhere^ his temple and Ids worship (Dent. xii. 5. xiv. 23. 
xvi. 2r xxvi. 2.); and to be the centre of union in religion and go- 
vernment for all the tribes of the commonwealth of Israel. It is held 
in the highest veneration by Christians for the miraculous and impor- 
tant transactions which happened theixj, and also by the Moham- 
mctlans, who to this day never call it by any other appellation than 
El-Kods^i or The Holy, sometimes adding the epithet M-Shoif or 
The Noble. The original name of die city was Salem, or Peac^ 
(Gen. xiv. 18.): the import of Jerusalem is, the vision or inheritance 
of peace; and to dds it is not improbable that our Saviour alluded 
in his beautiful and pathetic lamentation over the city. (Luke xix. 
41.) It was also formerly called Jebus from one of ilie sons of Ca- 
naan, (Josh, xviii. 28.) After its capture by .Joshua' (Josh, x.) it was 
joiH% ildiabited both by Jew.s and Jebusites (Josh. xv. 63.) for 
aboisl*)iw%^ hulidred years, until the time of David ; who having ex- 
IWf* Jebusi|!^ made it Ids residence (2 Sam. v. 6 — 9.), aqd 
erected a noble there, together with .several otlier magnifi- 

cmjt btlildingsj.wheijce it is .sometimes styled City of David, 

(L >€!HjrpUi> xi, 5. / By the propli^ Isaiah (xxix. 1). Jerusalem is tenn^ 
iMfdi OTs die Lion of God; .1^ the reason of dus name, Its 
meaning, US' Jeiusamm, is veiy obscure and doubtful. It 
possibly signify the strength of the place, by which the inhabit- 
ants were enabled to resist and overcome their enemie!^ ; in the siune 

coAtraiction from !4fc<fi«e(.e/-K4«lKsi|, 

Travels in Egyi)t, Nubin, &c. p. 177. ^ M f 

VOL. III. 
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mabner as the Persians|erm one of their cities Shiroky or the HeGoWf- 
'^itig Lion. Being situated on the confines of the two tribes of Beij- 
jamin and Judah, Jerusalem sometimes formed a part of the one, end 
sometimes of the other; but, after Jehovah had appointed it to . he 
the place of his habitation and temple, it was considered as the metro- 
polis of the Jewish nation, and the common property of the children 
of Israel. On this account it was, that the houses were not let, and 
kll strangers of the Jewish nation had the liberty of lodging there 
gratis, by right of hospitality. To this custom our Lord probably 
alludes in Matt. xxvi. 18. and the parallel passages. 

2. The name of the whole mountain, on the several hills and 
hollows of which the city stood. Was called Mor'iah, or Vision ; be- 
cause it was hi^h land and could be seen afar off, especially from the 
‘south (Gen.xxii. 2 — 4.); but afterwards that name was appropriated 
to the most elevated part on which the temple was erected, and 
where Jehovah appeared to David. (2 Chron. iii. 1. 2 Sam. xxiv. !(>. 
17.) This mountain is a rocky limestone' hill, steep of ascent on 
eivery side except the north ; and is surrounded on the other sides 
a group of hills, in the form of an amphitheatre (Psal. cxxv. 2.), 
whicn situation renderetl it secure from the earthquakes that appear 
to have been frequent in the Holy Land (Psal. xlvi. 2, 3.), and have 
furnished the prophets with many elegant allusions. On the east, 
stands the Mount of Olives, frontiivg the temple, of which it com- 
manded a noble prospect, (Matt. xxiv. 2, 3. Luke xix. 37 — 41.) ns 
it does to this day of the whole city, over whose streets and walls 
the eye roves as if in the survey of a model. This mountain which 
is frequently noticed in the evangelical history, stretches fi-om north 
to south, and is about a mile in length. The olive is still found 
growing in patches at the foot of this mountain, to which it gives its 
name. Its summit commands a view as far as the Dead Sea, and 
«the mountains beyond Jordan. On the descent of this mountain 
our Saviour stood when he beheld the city and wept over it; on 
this mountain it was that he delivered his prediction concerning 
the downfall of Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41 — 44); and the army of 
Titus encamped upon the very spot where its destruction had be^ti 
foretold. ' Dr. Clarke discovererl some Pagan remains 
mountain ; and at its foot he visited an olive ground always itptiiced 
as the garden of Gethsemane. “This place,” says ildt 

without reason, shewn as the scene of our Saviour's agony Ijhk hig^t 
before his crucifixion (Matt. xxvi. Mark xiv. Luke xxii, John xviii.), 
both from the circumstance of the name it still ret^ins^ ami ife' sittf- 
ation with regard to the city.” Here he found a grove of oBves qf 
immense size covered with fruit, almost in a mature state.* Betweeti 

• Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. Vi, c. 5. .■ ■'.'rf 

« Dr. ClarkeV Travels, vol. iv. pp. S5J. 365, 366. 8vo. edit'. In bowevi^,.]^ 
gardens of Gethsemane were of a mi^n^able description, surrounded widiia dry stone 
«lfd provided with a few*oliva trees, Without either pot-herbs or vegeta'hl^'s of any 
Richardwn’sXrHiials along the Mediterranean and Parts ^iiitrent} Ih tdL u- 

p, 864. ^LoaloBi»'4j89S,*Svoif . ■ ‘ \ 
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the dity lies the valley of Kedrdn, througiij whicli \flowjs 
the bij'dtfk' bf that name which is noticed in a sub|sequen,^ page. . ; 

On the sooth side^ stood the Mount of Corruption^ where Solt^ 
jnon, in his declining jrears, built temples to Moloch, Cihempsh, and 
Ashtaroth (1 Kin^ xi. 7. 2 Kings xxiii. 13.): it was separated iroip 
the city by the narrow valley of Hinnom (Josh, xvii}., 16. -^er.^j?. 
2.), where the Israelites burnt their children in the fire to Moloch 
(Jer. vii. 31. and xxxii. 35.): thence made the emblem pf hell, Gehen^ 
na^ or the place of the damned. (Matt. v. 22. xxiii. 33. Mark ix. 4!$,) 

Towards the west, and without the walls of the city, agre^bty to 
the law of Moses^ (Levit. iv.), lajj Calvary or Golgotha^ that is, thp 
place of a skull (Matt, xxvii. 33.), so called by some from its fancied 
resemblance to a skull, but more probably, either because criminals 
were executed there, or perhaps because this place contained sepul* 
chral caverns for the dead.'"* . 

The southern quarter, originally ‘‘ the city of David,” built cm 
Mount Zion^i Josephus calls the upper city : and the house of Millo 
was what he calls the. upper market. In process of time the upper 
city spread downwards into the winding hollow way, which he calls 
the valley of the cheesemongers {Tyropceum\oLX\i\. composed the lower 
city, by him termed"* Acra. 

3. We have no particulars recoi’ded concerning the nature of the 
fortifications of .Terusalem, previously to the time of Nehemlah; 
though such there undoubtedly must have been, from the import- 
ance and sanctity of the city, as the metropolis of the country, and 
the seat of the Jewish worship. In the account of the rebuilding 
of the wall, under the direction of that pious and patriotic governor, 
ten gates are distinctly enumerated, viz. three on the south, four on 
the east, and three on the western side of the wall. 

The three gates on the south side wei*e, 1. The Sheep Gate (Neli^ 
iii. 1 .), which m as probably so called from the victims, intended for 


* To this St. Paul delicately alludes in his epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 13.) where 
he says that Christ, as a sacrifice for sin, suffered withoiit the gate; aiW wh¥n he exhorts 
the .Hebrew Christians to gojbrlh unto him without the campy that is, out of Jenisaleih, 
this city being regarded by the Jews as the camp of Israel. ' t 

' ^ Th^e caverns are described by Dr. Clarke, particularly one that strikingly coincide^ 
with all the circumstances attaching to the history of our Saviour’s tomb. See his Travefe, 
yoL p* 327. ct 8vo. edit. 

^ When Dr. Richardson visited this sacred spot in 1818, he found one part pi Moui|t 
Zion Supporting a crop pjF* barley, another was undergoing the labour of the plough; and 
Ihe^fioil turned up consisted of stone and lime mixed with earth, such as is usu^ly 
with in the foundati^s of ruined cities. It la nearly a mile in circumference, is highest 
on the west side, ana towards the east falls dowm in broad terraces on the upper part ^ 
the thbuhtaih, and narrow ones on the side, as it slopes down towards the brook Kedron. 
£adi tcrface is divided from the one above it by a low wail of dry stone, built of the 
ruins of this celebrated spot. The terraces near the bottom of the hill are still used «s 


gardens, and are watered from the pool of Siloam. They belong diie(9y tO:.^ small 
village of Siloa, immediately opposite. We ha ve^ here another remarkable instance of 
the special Ailfilment of prophepy ; — Therffore shall Zion for your sake$- jifotved a§ f 
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sacrifice, being conducted through it to the second teinple. J^fear 
this gate stood the towers of Meah and Hananeel. The Sheep Gate 
was also called the Gate of Benjamin. — 2. The Fish Gate (Neh. iii. 3. 
xii. 39.)» which was also called the frst gate. — 3. Tlie Old Gate^ 
also called the Comer Gate. (Neh. iii. 6. xii. 39. 2 Kings xiv. 13. 
Jer. xxxi. 38.) 

The gates on the eastern side were, 1. TJie Watei' Gate (Neh iii. 
26.), near which the waters of Etam passed, after having been used 
in the temple seiwice, in their way to the brook Kedron, into which 
they discharged themselves. — 2. The Horse Gate (Neh. iii. 28. 
Jer. xxxi. 40.), which is supposed to have been so called, because 
horses went through it in order to be watered. — 3. The Prison 
Gate (xii. 39.), probably so calfcd from its vicinity to the prison. — 
4. The Gate Miphkad. (Neh. iii. 31.) 

Tlie gates on the "joestcrn side were, 1. ^I'he Valleij Gate (Neh iii. 
13.), also termed the Gate of Ephraim, above wliich stood the 
Tower of Furnaces iii. 1 1. xii. 38.) ; and near it was the lyragon 

Well (Neh. ii. 13.), which may have derived its name fi om the re- 
presentation of a dragon, out of whose mouth the stream flowed 
that issued from the well. — 2. The Dung Gate (Neh. iii. 13.), which 
is supposeil to have received its name from the filth of the beasts 
that were sacrificed, being caiTied from the temple through this 
gate. — 3. The Gate of the Fountain {jiaXx.m 15.), had its name 
either from its proximity to the fountain of Gihon, or to the spot 
where the fountain of Siloam took its rise. We have no account of 
any gates being erected on the nothern side. ' 

Previously to the fatal war of the Jews with the Uomans, we 
are informed by Josephus, that the city of Jerusalem was surround- 
ed by three walls on such parts as were not encomi)asscd with im- 
passable vallies, where there was only one wall. The first wall 
began, on the north side, at the tower called I lippicus, whence it 
extended to the place called the Xishis, and to the council-house, and 
it terminated at the western cloister of the temple. Put, jnoceod- 
ing westward, .in a contrary direction, the historian says, that it 
began at the same place, and extended through a place called 
Bethso, to the gate of the Rssenes, then taking a turn towards the 
south, it reached to the place called Gphlas, wiiere it was joined to 
the eastern cloister of the tcnjple. I'lie second wall commenced at 
the gate Gerinath, and encompassed only the northern (juarter of 
the city, as far as the tower Antonia. The third wall Ixigan at the 
tower Hippicus, whence it reached as far as the north quarter of 
the city, passed by the tower l*scphinus, till it came to thttjnonii- 
ment of Helena queen of Adialicne. Thence it passed b^ the se- 
pulchres of the kings; and, biking a ilirection round the south-west 
comer, passed Fuller’s Monunicnt„aud joined the old wall at 
the valley of Kedron. This third wall was; commenced by Aorippa, 
to^defesul the new ^art of he town; but he did not finish it from 

/ Qbservatioa^ fbilologiem ae Geognphicte, Arostolspdami, 1747. teoi dp. 21 — 89 . 
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api5rehension of incurring the displeasure of the emperor Claudius. 
His intention was to have erected it with stones, twenty cubits in 
length by ten cubits in breadth; so that no iron tools or engines 
could make any impression on them. What Agrippa could not 
accomplish, the Jews subsequently attempted : and, when Jerusalem 
was besieged by the Romans, this wall was twenty cubits high, 
above which were battlements of two cubits, and turrets of three 
cubits, making in all an altitude of twenty-five cubits. Numerous 
towers, constructed of solid masOmy, were erected at certain dis- 
tances : in the thirtl wall, there were ninety ; in the middle wall, 
there were forty; and in the old wall, sixty. The towers of Hippicus, 
Phasaelus, and Mariamne, crect<4l i)y Herod the Creat, and dedi- 
cated to the memory of bis friend, ^lis brother, and his wife, were 
pre-eminent for their height, their massive architecture, their beauty, 
and the couveniencies with which they were furnished. The cir- 
cumfei’encc of Jerusalem, at the time Josephus wrote, was thirty- 
three furlongs, or nearly four miles and a half: and the wall of cir- 
cumvallation, constructed by oi'tler of Titu^, he states to have been 
thirty-nine furlongs, or four miles eight hundred and seventy-five 
paces. At present, a late traveller states that the circumference of 
Jerusalem cannot exceed three miles.^ 

4. During the time of Jesus Christ, Jerusalem was adorned with 
numerous edifices, both sacred and civil, some of which are men- 
tioned or alluded to. But its chief glory was the temple, described 
in a subsc(juent part of this volume; which magnificent structure 
occupietl the northern and lower top of Sion, as we learn from the 
psalmist (xlviii. 2.) Beautiful fw situation^ the joy (or delight) of the 
'noholc earth, is mount Sion. O/ij her north side is the city qfthe great 
hang. Next to the temple in 'point of splendour, was the very 
superb palace of Heroil, wdiich is largely described by Josephus 
it afterwards became the residence of the Roman procurators, wh« 
for this purpose generally claimed the royal palaces in those pro- 
vinces which were subject to kings.'* These dwellings of the Ro- 
man procurators in the provinces were called Herod’s 

palace therefore was Pilate’s pr{ctt)rium (Matt, xxvii. 27. John xviii. 
28.): and in some part of this edifice was the armoury or barracks 
of the Roman soldiers that garrisoned Jerusalem whither Jesus 
was conducted and mocked by them. (Matt, xxvii. 27. Mark xv. 16.) 
In the front of this palace was the tribunal, where Pilate sat in a 
judicial capacity to hear and determine weighty causes ; being a 
raised pavement of mosaic work (Aidor/swrov), the evangelist informs 
us that in the Hebrew language it was on this account termed 
Gabhatha (Johnxix. 13.), i. e. an elevated place. In this tribunal 
the procurator Florus sat, a. d. 66. ; and, in order to punish the 


I JolliflTe’s Letters from Palestine 

a Antiq. Jud. lib. xv. c, De Bell. Jud. lib. i. c. xxlfi § 1. ctli^). v. c. iv. § 3. 

3 Cicero contra Verrem, acHfe. ii. lib. (op.^tom. iv. p. 96. ed..Bipont.) 

** Ibid. lib. V. c. 35 . et41. (®n. iv, pu. 125. 142. 

^ Compare «||^epiius^ De I^IL Jud. lib. v. c. xv. f 5. c. xvii. § 8. 
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|/aws,lbr their editions behtiviour, issued orders for his soldierT to- 
]^uiider the upjper market-place in Jerusalem, and to put to d4ath 
i^nch Jews as they met with; which commands were executed with’ 
swvfige barbarity.* 

i , On a steep rock adjoining the north-west corner of the temple 
^h>pd the Ttmer <f Antonia^ on the site of a citadel that had been 
freicted by Antiochus Epiphanes in order to annoy the Jews ; and 
l^hich, after being destroyed by them was rebuilt by the Macca- 
bean prince John Hyrconus, b. c. 135.'* Herod the Great repaired 
it with great splendour, uniting in its interior ftll the conveniences 

a magnificent palace, with ample accommodations for soldiers. 
"IThis citadel (in which a Roman legion was always quartered) over- 
looked the two outer courts of the temple, and communicated with 
its, cloisters by means of secret passages, through which the military 
ccnild descend and quell any tumult that might arise during the 
great festivals. This was the guard to which Pilate alluded, as 
already noticed. (Matt, xxvii. 65.) The tower of Antonia was thus 
pamed by Herod, in honour of his friend Mark Antony : and this 
citadel is the castle into which St. Paul was conducted (Actsxxi. 

35.) and of which mention is made in Acts xxii. 24?. As the 
temple was a fortress that guarded the whole city of Jerusalem, so 
the tower of Antonia was a fortress that entirely commanded the 
temple.^ 

Besides the preceding edifices, Josephus mentions a house or 
pplace at the extremity of the upper city, which had been erected 
by the princes of the Asmoneau family, from whom it was subse- 
quently called the Asmonean Palace. It appears to have been the 
residence of the princes of the Herodian family, (after the Romans 
had reduced Judaea into a province of the empire) wbenOver they 
went up to Jerusalem. In this palace, Josephus mentions Berenice 
and Agrippa as residing^, and it is not improbable that it was ^le 
residence of Herod the tetrarch of Galilee when he went to kieep 
the solemn festivals at that city ; and that it was here tliat cuir 
Saviour was exposed to the wanton mockery of the soldiers, iwho 
had either as a guard to his person, 

or Jirofn ostentation. (Lukexxiii. 7 — 11.) .;•! 

5. Puring the reigns of David and Solomon, Jerusalem A|pi|& the 
ipatropolis of the land of Israel ; but, after tiio defection 'bf ten 
trilM was the capital of the kings bf J^dah, 

during whose government it underwent various revoilutionsp<'’ilt was 
^ptured four times without being demolished, viz. by Bhiijiiak so- 
y/ere^ of Egypt (2 Chron,xii.), from whose ravines it naVfer reoo- 
its former splendour; by Antiochus Epiphanes, «ha:fr^ated 
^,Jews with singular barbarity; by Ponjpey the Cbret^ who rsn» 
^ed the Jews tributary to i^mej and by Herod, wii|fi the assiktM 


» Josephus, B«llyJud/lib. r. Cxiv. § 8 
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atice of a Roman force under Sosius. It was first entirely destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and again by the Emperor* Titus, the repeated 
insuri^ections of the turbulent Jews having filled up the measure Of 
their iniquities, and drawn down .upon them the implacable ven* 
geance of the Romans. Titus ineffectually endeavoured to save the 
temple ; it was involved in the same ruin with the rest of the city, 
and, after it had been reduced to ashes, the foundations of that 
sacred edifice were ploughed up by the Roman soldiers. Thus 
literally was fulfilled the prediction of our Lord, that not oiie stone 
should be left upon another that should not be thrown dowm 
(Matt. xxiv. 2.)* The Emperor Adrian erected a city on part of 
the former side of Jerusalem, which he called .^lia Capitolina : iit 
was afterwards greatly enlarged and beautified by Constantine the 
Great, who restored its antient name. During that Emperor's reign 
the Jews made various efforts to rebuild their temple, which how^ 
ever were always frustrated : nor did better success attend the at- 
tempt made a. d. 363. by the apostate emperor Julian. An earth- 
<]uake, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption compelled the workmen tO 
abandon their design. - - * ", 

From the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romaiis to the presort 
time, that city has remained, for the most part, in a state of ruili 
and desolation ; “ and has never been under the government of thle 
Jews themselves, but oppressed and broken down by a succession 
of foreign masters — the Romans, the Saracens, the Franks, the 
Mamelukes, and last by the Turks, to whom it is still subject It 
is not therefore only in the history of Josephus, and in other antietit 
writers, that we are to look for the accomplishment of our Ldrdls 
predictions: — we see them verified at this juoment before our 
eyes, in the desolate state of the once celebrated city and temple df 
Jerusalem, and in the present condition of the Jewish people, not 
collected tc^ether into any one country, into one political societyj, 
and under one form of government, but dispersetl over eve^ 
region of the globe, and every where treated with contumely ana 
sctnm.” 2 

6. > The modern city of Jerusalem contains within its walls several 
of the hills, on which the antient city is supposed to have stood*; 
blit these are only perceptible by the ascent and descent of the 
streets. When seen from the Mount of Olives, on the other Side 
of the vSUey of Jehoshaphat, it presents an inclined plane, descehd*^ 
ing from west to east. An embattled wall, fortified with toVeUt^ 
and aiOdthic castle^ encompasses the city all round, exchiditi^ 
however- part of Mount Sion, which it formerly inclosed^ Notwith^ 
Standing its seemingly strong position, it is incapable of suStaiilhilg 
afuravare' assault, because, on account of the topography of the lanol 
itf has no' means of p^dyenting the approaches m an enem^ ; *a!iad; 


* For Ilyfull view of ^ ftHdictions of Jesus Christ ebneernihg the of Je. 

rusalemandHtieii^ltterisl ftAjment, .AupenjSii^ No.JVt Chdi|. JuL 

^ Bp. PorteuPs Lectures on the 4^o^pcl of ^ 

. 0 4 
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on the other hand^ it is commanded, at the distance of a gun-shot, 
by the Djebel Toi^ or the Mount of Olives, from which it is seen 
to the best advantage.^ Imposing, however, as the appearance of 
Jerusalem is, when viewed from that mountain, — and exhibiting 
a compactness of structure like that alluded to by the Psalmist % — 
the illusion vanishes on entering the town. No “ streets of palaces 
and walks of state,” — no high-raised arches of triumph — no foun- 
tains to cool the air, or porticoes — not a single vestige meets the 
traveller, to announce its former militaiy greatness or commercial 
opulence : but in the place of these, he finds himself encompassed 
by walls of rude masonry, the dull unifornuty of which is only 
broken by the occasional protrusion of a small grated window. 
L’rom the daughter tf Zion all her heatdy is departed. (Lam.i. 6.) 
The finest section of the city is that inhabited by the Armenians ; 
in the other quarters, the streets are much narrower, being scarcely 
wide enough to admit three camels to stand abreast. In the west- 
ern quarter and in the centre of Jerusalem, towards Calvary, the 
low and ill-built houses (which have flat terraces or domes on the 
top, but nO'* chimneys or windows) stand very close together ; but 
in the eastern })art, along the brook Kedron, the eye perceives 
vacant spaces, and amongst the rest that which surroinuls the 
mosque^ erected by the Khalif Omar, a. d. 637-, on the site of the 
temple, and the nearly deserted spot wdiere once stood the tower 
of Antonia and the second j)alace of Herod. The jrresent po- 
pulation of Jerusalem is variously estimated, Capt. Light, who 
visited it in 1814, computed it at tw’elve thousand. Mr, Buck- 
ingham, who w'as there in 1810, from the best information he 
could procure states, that the fxed residents (more than one half 
of whom are Mohammedans) are about eight thousand : but the 
continual arrival and departure of strangers make the total number 
bf persons present in the city from ten to fifteen thousand generally, 
according to the .season of the year. The proportions which the 
numbers of persons of different sects bear to each other in this esti- 
mate, he foun/;! it difficult to ascertain, llie Mohammedans are 
unquestionably the most numerous. Next, in point of numbers, are 
the Greek Christians, who are chiefly composed of the clergpf,'and 
of devotees. The Armenians follow next in oi’der as to nufnbers, 
but their body is thought to exceed that of the Greeks in influence 
and in wealth. Of Europeans there are only the few monks df the 
Convento della Tetra SarUa, and the still fewer Latin pilgrims who 
occasionally visit them. 'Phe Copts, Abyssinians, Nestorians, &c. 
are scarcely perce|Stible in the crowd : and even the Jews are morfe 

» Travels of AU Bey, in Morocco, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, &c. between 1803 and 1807, 
toL ii. p. 245. 

« Jerusalem istjuilded as a city that is compact together. IJsal. cxxiL 3. 

,3 In the Travrifjf Ali Bey, (vol Ji. pp. 214—227.) there is a mlnutls description il- 
luStraM wHh thirj^^kge plaies, of Ais mosque, or rather ^oiip of thos^ues, erected at 
cKf&reill ^xhibitin^die preyailing^;tote of the Tariou4 ages^heu 

they w^e travc^r states thEithey form a 

whole : t|i^ termed^ in Anbic, El Zfaram, wr Hie Ttmple. '■ 
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remarkable from the striking peculiarity of their features and dr^ss, 
than from their numbers as contrasted with other bodies. Mr. 
Jolliife, who visited Jerusalem in 1817, states that the highest esti- 
mate makes the total number amount to twenty-five thousand. Of 
these there are supposed to be 


Mohammedans ------ 18,000 

Jews ------ from 3 to 4;, 000 

Greeks 2,000 

Roman Catholics (including European Catholics) 800 
Armenians ------- 400 

Copts ------- - 50 


Dr. Richardson, who was at Jerusalem in 1818, estimates the 
population at 20,000 persons, of whom 5000 are Mussulmans, 
5000 Christians, and 10,000 Jews. 

In 1824', the following computation was made by the Rev. Mr. 
Fisk, an Anglo-American Missionary in Palestine, viz : 


Mussulmans 

- 

10,000 

Jews - - - 

- 

-6,000 

^,000 

Greeks 


Catholics 

- 

1,500 

Armenians 

- 

500 

Total population 

- - - 20,000‘ 


This is a very slender aggregate, compared with the flourishing 
poppiation which tHe city once supported; but the numerous 
sieges it has undergone, and their consecpxent spoliations, have left 
no vestige of its original power. “ Jerusalem, under the government 
of a Turkish aga, is still more unlike Jerusalem as it existed in the 
reign of Solomon, than Athens during the administration of 
Pericles, and Athens under the dominion of the chief of the blacl^ 
eunuchs. We have it upon judgment’s record, that b^oi-e a 
viarching army^ a land has been as the gardefi of Eden, behind it a 
desolate vcilderness. (Joel ii. 3.) The present appearance of Judaea 
has embodied the awful warnings of the prophet in all their terrible 
reality.” 2 

IX. As it would require a volume to give even an epitome of 
the history of the Jews, a brief enumeration of their principal his- 
torical epochs must terminate this chapter. They are as follow ; — 

A. M. B. c. 

1 . The Exode from Egypt ------- 2513 1491 

2. The Delivery of the Law ------- 2514 1490 

- -- , - - - •- ■ - 

^ Missionary Register for 1824. p.503. 

® Jolliffe’s Letters from Palestine, written in 1817, Lond. 1820, 8vo. p. 102. The 
sketch of the modern state of Jerusalem, above given, has been drawn up, from a careful 
comparison of this intelligent^, writer’s remarks, with the observations of M. Chateau* 
briand, made in ISOd ('ftayils, voi.ii.pp. 53. 83, 84. 179, 180,), Ali Bey, made 
in ISOS*— 1807 (Travel*, yoUIi. pp. 240—245,), of Capt. Light, made in 1814. (IVa- 
vels in Egypt, pp. 178-^87,), and of Mr. Buckingham, made in )818» (Travel* 
in Palestine, pp. 280 — 282.) See also Dl. Richardson's Travels along the Mediter- 
ranean, vol. ii.pp..238«— 368, • * 
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The Death of Moses; the entrance of the Israelites into the 
promised land, under Joshua - - - - ^ - 

4. Saul appointed and consecrated king - - 

5. The Accession of David to the throne - - . - 

6. The Rekn of Solomon alone 

7. llie Dedication of the Temple ------ 

Accession of Rehoboam, and the secession of the ten tribes 

under Jeroboam - - - - " 

The Kingdom of Israel terminated by Shalmaneser, king of As- 
syria, after it had subsisted two hundred and fitfyrfour years 

10. The Destruction of the kingdom of Judah, after it had subsist- 

ed four hundred and sixty-eight years from the commence- 
ment of David^s reign ; and three hundred and eighty-eight 
years from the separation between Judah and the ten tribes 

1 1, The dedication of the second temple at Jerusalem 

The Birth of Jesus Christ - - - - - - 

1^, The Crucifixion, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus 
Christ 

14. The Siege and Capture of Jerusalem by Titus, and the utter 
' subversion of the Jewish polity 
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Mount Tabor, as seen from the Plain of Esdroclon. 


CHAPTER IL 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 

h Ctimaie.— II. Seasons.^}. Seed Time.— ^2. Winter.— S. The Cold 
Season, or Winter Solstice. — 4 . Jffarvest.— 5. Surntfier . — S. The Hot 
. Heavy f Devos. — -r III. Rivers,. iMkes, WetU, and Fountains. 

vifc-r-IVi Momtaitts.-^Y. Valleys.— YL Caves*— Yll, PlainSt—^lll. 
"Deserts. — ffhrror 8 and dangers ^ traveU^g- in the Great Desert of 
Prsfchd if the Holy Landimf- Fegdd^eii Ani^is, 
Minis.'— ^ Tesfimoniss :<f"‘antU^t and.mqaatn di^prifpfjsfd^^ity 
and popult^^^. —•Its present degwmd and 
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state Mcounted for. Calamities uoith 'which this country was 'di- 
sited,— !• The Plague.-^ 2. Earthquakes. — 3. fVhirlibii^. The 
Devastations of Locusts . — 5. Famine.—^ 6. Volgaiioes. ~ f.The Unworn 
dr Pestilential Blast of the Desert. f 

I, The surface of the Holy Land bein^ diversified with moun- 
tains and plains, its Climate varies in different places ; though in 
general it is more settled than in our more western countries, 
f’rom Tripoli to Sidon, the country is much colder than the rest bf 
the coast further to the north and to the south, and its seasons are 
less regular. The same remark applies to the mountainous parts of 
Judma, where the vegetable productions are much later than on the 
sea-coast or in the vicinity of Gaza. 'From its lofty situation, the, air 
of Saphet in Galilee is so fresh and cool, that the heats are scarcely 
felt there during the summer; though in the neighbouring country, 
particularly at the jfoot of Mount Tabor and in the plain of Jericho,' 
the heat is intense. ^ Generally speaking, however, the atmosphere 
is mild: the summers are commonly dry, and extremely hot *: in- 
tensely hot days, however, are frecjucntly succeeded by intensely 
cold nights ® ; and it is to these sudden vicissitudes, and their con- 
sequent effects on the human frame, that Jacob refers, when he 
says that in the day the drought consumed him^ and the frost by night, 
(Gen. xxxi. -tO.) 

II. Six several seasons of the natural year are indicated in 
Gen. viii. 22. viz. seed-time and harvesty cold and heaty summery 
and 'winter ; and as agriculture constituted the principal employ- 
ment of the Jews, we are informed by the rabbinical writers, that 
they adopted the same division of seasons, with reference ^ 4l^ir 
rural work. ^ These divisions also exist among the Arabs 
day. ® A brief statement of the natural phenomena occurring in 
these several seasons, will enable us to form a tolerably correct 
idea of the climate and weather of the Holy Land. 

1. Seed-Time, by the rabbins termed (zend), comprised the 
latter half of the Jewish month Tisri, the whole of Marchesvan, and 
the former half of Kisleu or Chisleu, that is, from th^ beginning of 
October to the beginning of December. During this season the 
weather is various, very often misty, cloudy, with mizzling or pour- 
ing r.'yn. Towards the close of October or early in November, 
the former or early autumnal rains begin to fall ; when they usually 

' Harmcr’s Observations, pp. 2—1. London, 1808. 

2 Of the intensity of the beat in Palestine, during the suminei', sotrie idea ftiay be 
formed, when it is known that the mercury of Dr. E. D. Clarke’s thermometer, in a 
subterraneous recess pe^ectly. shaded (the scale being placed so m tiot to touch the roak),; 
retxisined at on^ hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, 'rravels, vol. iv. p.l9<X 8yo. edit. 

* The saipe vicissitudes of temperature exkt to this day in Persia (Morier’s Se^^d 
Journey, p. 57. London, 1818, '4to); an’d also in E^pt, (Cept. Light’s Traveh^ ^i ^©. ; 
Din •' Kichardsoiv’s Trails along thd Mediterranean, &c., vol. i. p.p. 181,483. London 
1828. 8vo.) . Hanper has collected toveral testimonie» tothe same efihA,froinUi«.e(lk|ier 
travj^Uers in the. EasU. Observa^nsvon S«dptuic, vol. i, pp. 61»-6S. Lpndp^ 

:* ^va Idi^tua, fol. 108. cited jby Dr. Laghtfobt, in his Hebrew and 
Hkericlu^ohii oh John iv. 8J. (Wlirks, rol. Iff'p: i54S») * - , . . • 

'*‘’6eh'6olidb'h'^i[icoh|^'AlhoiVi^'', col. 984. ' ' 
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ploughed their lands, and sowed their wheat and barley, and ga- 
thered the latter grapes. The rains last for three or tour days ; 
they do not fall without intermission, but in frequent showers. The 
air at this season is frequently warm, sometimes even hot ; but is 
much refreshed by cold in the night, which is so intense as to freeze 
tlie very heavy dews that tall. Towards the close it becomes cooler, 
and at the end of it snow begins to fall upon the mountains. The 
channels of the rivulets are sometimes dry, and even the large rivers 
do not contain much water. In the latter part of November the 
logves lose their foliage. Towards the end of that month the more 
delicate light their tires (.Ter. xxxvi. 22.) which they continue, 
almost to the month of April; Nvhile others pass the whole winter 
without fire. 

2. WiNTEU, by the rabbins termed (crioR(?p), included the 

latter half of Chisleu, the whole of Tebeth, and the former part of 
Sebat, that is, from the beginning of December to the beginning 
of February. In the commencement of this season, snows rai’cly fall, 
except on the mountains, but they seldom continue a whole day ; the 
ice is thin, and melts as soon as the sim ascends above the horizon. 
As the season advances, the north wind and the cold, especially on 
the lofty mountains, which are now covered with snow, is intensely 
severe, and sometimes even fatal : the cold is frecjuently so piercing, 
that persons born in our climate can scarcely endure it. The 
roads become slippery, and travelling becomes both laborious and 
dangerous, esjiecially in the steep mountain-paths (,fer. xiii. 16. 
xxiii. 12.); and on tliis account our Lord, when jircdicting the 
calamities that were to attend the siege .at .Tcrusalem, tohl his dis- 
ciples to pray that tXxciv Jlig/it might not be in the xvinter. (Matt, 
xxiv. 20.) The cold however varies in severity according to the 
local situation of the country. On high mountains (as we have just 
remarked) it is extreme : but in the jdain of Jericho it is scarcely 
felt, the winter there resembling spring; yet, in the vicinity of Jeni- 
.salem, the vicissitudes of a winter in Palestine were experienced 
by the crusaijers at the close of the twelfth century, in all its hor- 
rors. Many [lersons of both sexes perished in consequence of want 
of food, the intenseness of the cold, and the heaviness of the rains, 
which kept them wet llir four successive days. I'lie ground was 
alternately deluged with rain, or encrusted with ice, or loaded with 
snow ; the beasts of burthen were carried away by the sudden tor- 
rents, that descended (.as they still do) from the moufitaius, and 
filled the rivers, or sank into the boggy ground. So velifement were 
the rains, storms ’ol’ hail, and winds, as to tear up the stakes of the 
tents, and carry them to a distance. The extremity of the cold and 
wet killed the horses, and spoiled their provisions.’ 

The hail-sj.ones which fall during the severity of the winter season 
are very largo, and sometimes fatal to man and beast. Such was 
the storm oLFail ^bat disci lafited the Amorites (Josh. x*. 10.); and 

Haniier :i Obserfation.S; vol. i. Pp. 9 ' 6 — 42 . 
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such also the 'very grievous hail that destroyed the cattle of tlie 
Egyptians. (Exod. ix. 18. 23, 24.) A similar hail-storm fell upon ^ 
the British fleet in Marmorice bay, in Asiatic Turkey, in the year 
1801 wliich affords a fine comment on that expression of the 
psalmist. He casteth forth his ice like morsels •who can stand before 
his cold? (Psal. cxlvii. 17.) The snow, which falls in Judaea, is by 
the same elegant inspired writer cornpai’ed to wool (Psal. cxlvii. 16.) ; 
and we are informed that in countries, which are at no great dis- 
tance from Palestine, the snow falls in flakes as large as walnuts : 
but not being very hard t)r very compact, it does no injury to tlie 
traveller whom it covers. 

But, however severe the cold weaflier sometimes is in these coun- 
tries, tliere are iinervals even in the depth of winter when the sun 
sliines and there is no wind, and when it is perfectly warm — some- 
times almost hot — in the open air. At such seasons the poorer 
classes in the East enjoy the conversation of their friends, saunter- 
ing about in the air, and sitting uiuler the walls of their dwellings; 
while the houses of the more opulent inhabitants, having porches 
or gateways, with benches on each side, the master of the family 
receives visitors there, and despatches his husiness — few persons 
(not even the nearest I'clations) having further admission except on 
extraordinary occasions. These circumstances materially illustrate 
a diflicult passage in the prophet Ezekiel (xxxiii. 30.) — Also, thou son 
of man, the children of thy people arc still talking co7icerning thee'^, by the 
IVALLS AND IN THE DOORS of the houses, and speak one to another, 
every one to his brother, saying, Come, [ pray you, and hear what is 
the word, that cometh forth from the L/ord. It appears from Ezek. 
xxxiii. 21. that these things were transacted in the tenth month, 
corlfesponding with the close of our December or the commencement 
of January. The jioorei' })eople theret{>re sat under their walls for 
the benefit of the sun, while those in better circumstance^ sat in 
dieir porchways or gateways, to enjoy its genial rays. ' 

It appears therefore that one i)art of the winter is, by the inhabit- 
ants of the East, distinguished from the rest by the se,verity of the 
cold, which may be denominated the depth of their winter. 

3. The COLO season or Winter Solstice, by the j-abbins termed 

' “ dill till! 8th of February coitiuioiicod tlie most violent thuniler and liail-Ktorm ever 
rciTicinboml, and whicli continued two days and nights intermiltingly. The hail, or 
rather the ice-shuics were as big as large walnuts. The camps were doiiiged with a tor- 
rent of them two feet deep, which, ])ouring from the mountains, swept every thing before 
it. The sceno^pf confusion on shore, by the hco.ses breaking loose, and tlie men being 
unable to face tlje storm, or remain still in the freezing deluge,^ surpasses de.scriptfoii./ 
It is wot in tlie power of language to convey an adequate idea of such a tempest.** SiV 
Kobert Wilson’s History of the Ih itisli Expedition to Egypt, vol. i. p.8. 8vo, edit. Hay 
storms are so violent in some parts of Persia, as frequently to destroy the cattle in 
fields. Kinnoir’s Geograpliical Memoir, p. 1 58. 

- Harmer’s Observations, vol. 45. note. • 

^ In our authorised version, ^e preposition is rendered against thecj wlu ^ 
erroneous, a.s the context shews that the Jews were talking of oi^conccrning the Pjr 
and so it is properly rendered In Psal. Ixxxvii. 3. Glorioiis things arc spoken op/^^> ^ 
cit^/ of God. 

HarmePs Observations,, vol. i. pp. 50-^53. 
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*1'!jj5 (kor), eomptises the latter half of Seb&t, th^ %ho!e of Adar, 
and the fomaei^ half of Nisan, from the be^nning'of February to 
the beginning of April. At the commencement of this season, the 
weather is cold, but it gradually becomes warm and even hot, par- 
ticularly in the plain Ot Jericho. Thunder, lightning, and hail are 
frequent. Vegetal>le|iature now revives j the almond tree blossoms, 
and the gardens assunife a delightful appearance. Barley is ripe at 
Jericho, though but little wheat is in the ear. The lattei' rains 
sometimes begin to fall in the end of this season. S|7<4 
"*4. The HARVEST, by the rabbins denominated I’Vp (Kersin), in- 
trudes the lattefhsdf of Nisan', the whole of Jyar (or Zif,) and the 
former half of Sivan, that is, from the beginning of April to the 
beginning of June.' In the first fortnight of this season, the latter 
rains are frequent, but cease towards the end of April, when the 
sky is generally fair and serene. In the plain of Jericho the heat 
of the sun is excessive, though in other parts of Palestine the 
woather'is most delightful ; and on the sea-coast the heat is tempered 
by morning and evening breezes from the sea. As the harvest 
de^iends on the duration of the rainy season, the eai'l^ or autumnal 
rains, and the latter or spring rains, are absolutely necessary to the 
suppoii: of vegetation, and were consequently objects greatly desired 
by the Israelites and Jews. ' These rains, however, were always 
chilly, (Ezrax. 9. and Sol. Song ii. 11.), and often preceded by 
whirlwinds (2 Kings iii. 16, 17.) that raised such quantities of sand 
as to darken the sky, or, in the words of the sacred historian, to 
make the heccoens black -joith elands and 'wind. ( 1 Kings xviii. 45.) 
In Egypt the barley harvest precedes the summer. Inis may Ex- 
plain Jer. viii. 20. where the harvest is put first in the descrip^n. 

The harvest is pasty the summer is endedy and we are not savel^ 
The rains descend in Palestine with great violence ; and as whole 
▼illages'iti the Etist are constructetl only with palm-branches-^^ud, 
and tiles baked in the sun, (perhaps corresponding to and ex^ana- 
tofy of the untempered mortar noticed in Ezek. xiii. II.) thesU rains 
not unfrequently dissolve the cement, such as it is, and the houses 
fall to the ground. To these effects our Lord probably sdludes in 
Matt. vii. 25 — 27. Very small clouds are likewise the fbre'riinners 
of 'Violent storms and hurricanes in the east as well as |h the west : 
they r^ like a man's handy (1 Kings xviii. 44.) until. the whole sky 
l^eoaieBr black withiuiain, which descends in torrents, that rush 
ddwh the steep hills, and sweep every thing before'^^m. ** In 


■ ^ The fWlowing arc a few among the many allusions in the ScHpture to the im^^nce 
4 if the eaWy and latter rains, and 3ie earnestness with .which ttfey were desiredj\ 

14. Job. xxix. 23. Prov. xvL 13. Scr, iii. 3. v. 24, Hos. vi. 3. Joel ii. 23y 0^cli. x. 1. 
4 Jbwett's Cliri.slian Researches in the Mediterraheati, &c. p. 144. timdon, 1^22. 8vo. 

' 1 A similar plTeribnienbti is noticed by Horner (lyadjJ'ffl). iv. 27.5^Sp^8.), and alsu 
^ Mr: speaking of t^ phenomena tl^ inun- 

<lt saytf r lifornitig^, abobt nih^^ 

vlurlht^ Vii^tently robt^dllnH^ 
ftf'tfhWdri, then lotcsi 

nn vnriotirtB nV imYindt* 
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Lord’s time,' this phenomenoii seems to have become^ a certam ■ 
prognostic of wet weather. He said to th£ peoplct When. ye see 
cloud (THN NefsXijv)* rise out of the "west, straightway ye sayt^ There 
cometh a shower; and so it is. (Lukexii. S'!*.) 

5. The suMMEH, by the Rabbins termed V'Vj (kyits)» compre^ 

hends the latter half of Sivan, the whole T and the 

former half of Ab, that is, from the begintiusig^if June to the begin- 
ning of August. The heat of the weather increases, and the ni^ifs 
are so warm that the inhabitants sleep on their house tops in the 
open air. 

6. The HOT SEASON, by the Rab|jins called tZDin (chum), or the 
great heat, includes 4he latter half of Ab, the whole of Ekih and die 
former half of TisiT, that is, from the beginning of Augdst to the 
beginning of October. During the chief part of this Reason the 
heat is intense, though less so at Jerusalem than in the plaiii of Je- 
richo : there is no cold, not even in the night, so that traveliers 
pass whole niglits in the open air without iuconveniencci Lebanon 
is for the most part free from snow, except in the caverns and 
defiles where the sun cannot penetrate. During the hot season, .it 
is not uncommon in the East Indies for persons to die suddenly; m 
consequence of the extreme heat of the solar rays (whence the 
necessity of being carried in a palanquin). This is now commonly 
termed a coup-de-soleil, or stroke of the sun. The son of the woman 
of Shunem appears to have died in consequence of a coup-de-soleil 
(2 Kings iv. 19, 20.) ; and to this fatal effect of the solar heat the 
])salmist alludes, as he also does to some deadly influence of the 
lunar rays (P.sal. cxxi. 6.), though it is difficult to say in what that 
influence consists. 

From the time of harvest, that is, from the middle of April to 
the middle of September, it neither rains nor thunders. (Prov. 
yxvi. 1. 1 Sam. xii. 17.) During the latter part of April, or about 
the middle of the harvest, the morning cloud, is seen etu'ly in the 
morning, which disappears as the sun ascends above the horizon 


nearly the same lieight, rush against each other with great violence, and put me always in 
mind of Klisha foretelling rain on Mount Cannel.” Travels, vol. v. p.336. 8vo. , ' 

^ "J'he ai'ticle liere, is unquestionably demonstrative. 8ec Bp. Middleton’s l>octriite 
of the C/reek Article, p.327. 

^ EgmOnt and Heyman (who travelled in Palestine in the beginning of the^^bteendi 
century,) found tlie air about Jericho extremely hot, an%.fsay that it destroy^^verat 
; persons the year before they were there. The army of King Baldwin IV. suffered couk, 
siderably from this circumstance ne.ar Tiberias, 'i'he heat at the time was so unusually 
I great, that as many died by tJmt as by the sword. After the battle, in their return to 
^ their former encampment, a certain ecclesiastic, of some distinction in. the qlutrcb and in 
he ^my, not being able to bear the vehemence of the heat, was carried in a litter^ but 
‘xpired under Mount; Tabor. ~;Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p.4. : v 

3 The psalmist’s words are--- 2'lie sun shall not smite thee hy ila^^ norlhe mo&n by rdgkt : 
rom whicl) l^t words it is manifest Umt the lunar rays did produce syme bad <^l9ects* 
Perhaps the^^fo>y big fact elucidate this passage: — In Beng^the 

learns Meat huqg Up, if exposed *10 i>plt 

alfo ibe sali, smd raeedily : tyhereas the same.kin4 of meq^Jf 

salt, gopili fot somej^me, jSxiiact 
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(l4os. vi. 4. xiii. 3.) These light fleecy clouds are without water 
(vefeXai avuS^oi); and to tliem the apostle Jude (verse 12.) compares 
the false teachers, who even then began to contaminate the church 
of Christ. In Deut. xxxii. 2. the doctrine of Jehovah is compared 
to the rain, and clouds are the instruments by which rain is distilled 
upon the earth. In arid or parched countries, the very appearance 
of a cloud is delightful, because it is a token of refreshing showers ; 
but when sudden winds arise, and disperse these clouds, the hope of 
the husbandman and shepherd is cut off. The false teachers alluded 
to, are represented as clouds ; they have the Jinin and office of 
teachers of righteousness, and from such appearances pure doctrine 
may naturally be expected. But these are clouds xci I hmit "joater ; 
they distil no refreshing showers, because they contain none ; and 
they are carried about by their passion, as those light and fleecy 
clouds in question are carried by the winds. ^ 

From the Jewish month Sivan, through the entire months of 
Tammuz, Ab, and tlie former part of Elul, corres|)onding with our 
montlis of Mjiy, June, July, and August, not a single cloiul is to 
be seen ; but during the night, the earth is moistened by a copious 
dew, which in the sacred volume is frequently made a symbol of 
the divine goodness. (Compare Gen. xxvii. 28. and xlix. 25. where 
the blessing front above is etjuivalcnt with dew, Dent, xxxii. 2. 
xxxiii. 13. Job xxix. 19. Mic. v. 7.) In Arabia Petrma the daw's 
are so heavy, as to wet to the skin those who are exposed to them : 
but as soon as the sun arises, and the atmostphere becomes a little 
warmed, the mists are (juickly dispersed, and the abundant moist- 
ure, which the dews had conjinunicated to the sands, is entirely 
evaporated. What a Ibrcible dcscrijition is this of the transiently 
good impressions, felt by many, to which the proj)het Hosea 
alludes ! (vi. 4.) Other references to the refreshing nature of the 
dews of Palestine, occur in Psal.cxxxiii. 3. and I Ios. xiv. 5.'^ These 
dews fall, as in other countries, 4ery fast as well as very suddenly, 
upon every blade of grass and every spot of earth : whence an 
active anti expeditious soldiery is in 2 Sam. xvii. 12. by a beautiful 
figure, compared to dew. Biit, however copious the dews are, they 
nourish tmly the more robust or hardy })lants ; and as the season of 
heat advances, the grass withers, the flowers lade, every green herb 
is dried up by the roots and dies, unless watered by the rivulets or 
by the labour of nian.'^ To thi.s appearance of the fields, during an 

i Dr. A. Clarke, on Jude 12. 

* Shaw's Travels, v.ol, ii. p. .‘52/5. The very heavy dews which fall in tlic Holy Land, 
are noticed !)y almost every one who has travelled in that country. We shall adduce tlif* 
testimonies of two of the most eminent, Maundrell, travelling near Mount llcrnflon, in 
the year 10’y7, says ; — “ We were instructed by experience, W'hat the Psalmist means by 
the dew of Her mtm (l^sal. c xxxiii. !>.), our tents hein» as wet with ity as if it had rainol 
nil fUffltt.** (Taavcls from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p.77.) Dr. E. D. Clarke when on his 
jotimey from AlKiiikir to Rosetta, In 180J, .says: — “ Wc biid a tent allotted to us 
the aigl4^ lined ; /et so cttjnints are (he dews of Egypt*' (the climate of 

which county i^nKfltiiar to th|^t of the lyioly I^and,) “ ajler sunset^ that the water ran 
copious/// (Travels, vol iii. p. 365. 8vd.) 

3 , voi. h ‘ - 
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eastern summer, the royal psalmist alludes. (Psal, xxxii. 4.) If, at 
this season, a single spark falls upon the grass, a conflagration im- 
mediately ensues, especially if there should be any briars or t|^orhs, 
low shrubs, or woods contiguous. (Psal. Ixxxiii. 14. lsa.ix. 18. 
X. 17, 18. Jer. xxi. 14. Compare also Exod. xxii. 6. and Joel i. 
19, 20.) The face of the country becomes entirely changed; the 
fields, so lately clothed with the richest verdure and adorned with 
the loveliest flowers, are converted into a brown and arid wilderness; 
the fountains and rivulets are dried up ; and the soil becomes so 
hard as to exhibit large fissures or clefts. These effects are acce- 
lerated if the east wind blow for a few days ; which, being usually 
dry and producing a blight, becomes fatal to the corn and vines 
(Job XV. 2. Gen. xli. 6. 23. Ezek. xvii. 10. xix. 12. Hos. xiii. 15. 
Jonah iv. 8. Psal. ciii. 15, 16.); and is particularly dangerous to 
navigators in the Mediterranean Sea. This is alluded to in Psal. 
xlviii. 7; and Ezek. xxvii. 26. The people of the East generally 
term evei’y wind an east wind, that blows between the east and 
north and the east and south. The Euroclydon, which caused 
the wreck of the vessel in which Paul was sailing to Rome, was one 
of these tempestuous east winds, ctvsfiof rupovixoi, that drove every 
thing before it. (Acts xxvii. 14.) Such winds are common in the 
Mediterranean to this day, where they are called Levantei's, the 
term Levant meaning that country which lies at the eastern ex- 
:remity of that sea.^ 

III. In consequence of the paucity of show’ers in the East, water 
is an article of great importance to the inhabitants. Hence, in Lot’s 
estimation, it was a principal recommendation of the plain of Jor- 
dan that it was ivdl watered everywhere; (Gen. xiii. 10.) and the 
same advantage continued in later ages to be enjoyed by the Israel- 
tes, whose country was intersected by numerous brooks and 
streams ; whence it is not more emphatically than beautifully de- 
scribed as a land of in ooks (f watery (f fountains and depths, that 
pring out (f vallies and hills. And the same preference is given to 
his day by the Eelauts (a Tartar tribe occupying a district in the 
lorthern part of the Persian empire), who carry their flocks to the 
lighest parts of the mountains, where the blessings of pasturage and 
)f good water are to be found in abundance. The knowledge of 
his ci/cumstance will perhaps impart new force to the promises 
nade to tlie Gentiles by the evangelical prophet. Their pastwes 
hall be in all high places, they shall not hunger nor thirst neither. 
haU the sun or heat smite them ; for he that hath mei'cy on them shall 
tad them, even ly the springs of water shall he gtiide them. (Isa. xlix. 

I — ll.)^ See also Rev. vii. 16^ 17. 

Although Rivers are frequently mentioned in the sacred writings, 
Bt, strictly speaking, the only river in the Holy Land is the Jor- 
Rn, which is sometimes designated in the Scripture as the river 

> Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, &t. vol. ii. pp.l27 — 133. 

9 Morier’s Second Journey thi^bugh Persia, p. 121. 

n * 
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without any addition; as also is the Nile (Gen. xli. 1. Exod. i. 22. 
ii. 5. iv. 9. vii. 18. and viii. 3. 9. 11.), and, occasionally, the Eu- 
phrates (as iti Jer. ii. 18.) ; in those cases, the tenor of the discourse 
must determine which is the river actually intended by the sacred 
writers. The name of rivef is also given to inconsiderable streams 
and rivulets, 'as -'to the Kishon (Judges iv. 7. and v. 21.) and the 
Arnon. (Deut. iii. 16.) ^ 

The principal river whichyjraters Palestine is the Jordan or Yar~ 
Daily i. e. the river of I)an, So called because it takes its rise in the 
vicinity of»the little eity of Daft. Its true source is in the lake 
Phiala near Cmsarea Philippi^ at tlie foot of Antilibanus, whence it 
passes under ground,, and, emerging to the light from a cave in the 
vicinity of Paneas, it flows due south through the centre of the 
country, intersecting die lake Merom and the sea or lake of Galilee, 
and (it is said) without mingling with its waters ; and it loses itself 
in the lake Asphaltites or the Dead Sea, into which it rolls a con- 
siderable volume of deep water, with such rapidity us to prevent a 
strong, active, and expert swimmer from swimming across it. The 
course of the Jordan is about one hundretl miles ; its breadth and 
depth are various. Dr. Shaw computed it to be about thirty yards 
broad, and three yards or nine feet in depth ; and states that it dis- 
charges daily into the Dead Sea, about 6,090,000 tons of water.'* 
Viscount Chateaubriand (who travelled nearly a century after him) 
found the Jordan to be six or seven feet deep close to the shore,, 
and about fifty paces in breadth. The laic Count Vohley asiierts it 
to be scarcely sixty paces wiile at its embouchure. Messrs. Bankes 
and Buckingham, wlio crossed it in January, 1816, pretty nearly at 
the same ford over which the Israelites jiassed on their first enter- 
ing the promised laud, found the stream extremely rapid ; and as 
it flowed at that part over a bed of jiebbies, its otherwise turbid 
waters were tolerably clear, as well as ]nire and sweet to the taste.'^ 

Antiently, the Jordan overflowed its banks about the time of 
barley harvest (Josh. iii. 1.'5. iv. 18. 1 Chron. xii. 1.7. Jer. xlix. 19.), 
or the fea.'it of the passover ; when, the snows being dissolved on 
the mountains, the torrents discharged tliemselves into its chuimel 
with great impetuosity. When visited by Mr. Maundrell at the 
beginning of the last century, he coultl discern no sign or proba- 
bility of such inundations, though so late as the SOth of March ; 
and so far was the river from overflowing, that it ran almost two 
yards below the brink of its channel. It may be said to have two 
banks, — the first that of the river in its natural state ; the second, 
that of its ovefflowings. After descending the outermost bank, the 
traveller jiroceeds about a furlong upon ,a level strand, before he 
comes to the immediate bank of the river.:^jfliis second bank is now 
(as it antiently w^as) so be^ et with bushes, reeds, tamarisks, w'illows, 


‘ In a few intli^cs. tin- sea is ca'tad a river, as iu Hab. iii. 8. where the Red Sea is 
Inti. / 1 (it'd. /> . , 

Tmvel», vol. ii. pp.i.'^O, 157^ 

3 l]|iickii]gham’ii iVavels, p. 3 * 5. 
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oleanders, and other shrubs and trees, which form an asylum for 
various wild animals, that no water is perceptible until the travel- 
ler has made his way through them. ^ In this thicket, several Jcinds 
of wild beasts used formerly to conceal themselves, until the swell- 
ing of the river drove them from their coverts. To this fact the 
prophet Jeremiah alludes, when he compares the impatience of 
Edom and Babylon under the divine judgments, to the coming up 
of a lion from the swellings of Jordan, (Jeri.xlix. 19.) On the level 
strand above noticed, it probably was, that John the Baptist stood, 
and pointed to the stones of which it w'as cbinposcd, when he eyi- 
clahxieii, I say unto yoUf that God is able ^ these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham : and turning to the stwwr/ bank,- which 
w'as overgrown with various shrubs and trees that had been suf- 
fered to grow wild for ages, he added, a7id now also Uve ^axe is laid 
unto the root of the tkees : therefore every tree^ which hringeth. not 
forth good FRUIT, is hcxm- down, and cast hito the frc. (Matt. iii. 
9, 10.) TJic passage of this deep and raj^id river by the Israelites, 
at the most unfavourable season, when augmented by the dissolu- 
tion of the winter snows, was more maniiestly miraculous, if pos- 
sible, than that of the Bed Sea ; because here was no natural 
agency whatever einpIo 3 'ed ; no mighty winds to sweep a passage 
as in the former case ; no reflux in the tide on whicli minute philo- 
sophers might fasten to depreciate the miracle. It seems, there- 
, fore, to have been providentially designed, to silence cavils respect- 
ing the former : it was done at noon-daj', in the presence of the 
neighbouring inhabitants ; and it struck terror into the kings of the' 
Aiuorites and C’auaanitcs westward of the river, xchosc hearts melted, 
neither was there any spirit in them any more, because of the children 
of Israel. (Josh. v. 1.) 

I’he other remarkable streams or rivulets of Palestine are the 
I'ollowing ; 1 . The. Arnon, Avhich descends from the mountains of 
the same name, anil discharges itself into the Dead Sea : — 2. The 
Sihor (the Belus of aiitient geographers, at present called tlie Kar- 
danah) has its source about four miles to the east of th|i heads of 
the river Kishon. It waters the plains of Acre and Esdraelon, and 
falls into the sea at the gulph of Keilah “ : — 3. The brook Jahbok 
takes its rise in the same mountains, anti falls into the river Jordan. 
It is a ^ 4 )id stream, flowing over a rocky bcil ; its waters are clear, 
and agreeable to the taste, and its banks are very thickl}’’ wootled 
with oleander and plane trees, wild olives, wild almonds, and nu- 
merous other trees. B}*^ the Arabs it is now termed Nahr-el-Zcrkah, 
or the river of Zerkah, from a neighbouring statiiln or village of 
that name.’’ — 4-. The Kajiah, or Brook tf llecds, springs from the 

’ Maundrcir.s Journey, p.liil!! T)r. Mafiiiieliacl’s Travels from Moscow to Con- 
stantinople, in the years l'817, ISIS, p.l91. (Lond. lvS19. 'Ito.) The Jordan is annually 
Ircqucntetl by many thousand pilgrims, chiefly of the Greek church, under tlie protection 
of the Moosilliin, or Turkish governor of .Terusalein, and a strong nillitary escort. , Ibid, 
pp.l91,'192. Richardson’s Travels, vol. ii..p. SSy. 

Sliaw’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 'Si. 

® Buckingham’s Travels, p. 325. 
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mountains of Judah, but only flows during the winter, and it fells 
into the Mediterranean Sea near Caesai'ea : it formerly separated 
the tribe of Ephraim from that of Manasseh. (Josh. xvii. 8, 9.) — 
5. The brook Besor (1 Sam. xxx. 9.) falls into the same sea between 
Gaza and Rhinocorura. — 6. The Kishon issues from the moun- 
tains of Carmelj at the foot of which it forms two streams ; one flows 
eastward into the sea of Galilee, and the other, taking a westerly 
course through the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, discliarges itself 
into the Mediterranean Sea. This is the stream noticed in 1 Kings 
xviii. 40. — 7. Kedron^ Kidron^ or Cedron, as it is variously termed 
(2 Sam. XV. 23. 1 Kings xv. 1?. 2 Kings xxiii. 6. 12. 2 Chron. 

xxix. 16. Jer. xxxi. 40. John xviii. 1.), runs in the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, eastward of Jerusalem, between that city and the mount of 
Olives ; except during the winter, or after heavy rains, its channel 
is generally dry, but, when swollen by torrents, it flows with gi*eat 
impetuosity', and, like other brooks in cities, it is contaminated with 
the filth, of which it is the receptacle and Common Sewer. As no 
mention is made of bridges in Palestine, it is probable that the in- 
habitants forded the rivers and brooks wherever it was practicable, 
(in the same ’inanner as persons of both sexes do to this day iti 
•Bengal,) which is alluded to, in Isa. xlvii. 2. 

Of the Lakes mentioned in the Scriptures, two are particularly 
worthy of notice ; that of Galilee or Gennesarefli, and the I^ke of 
Sodom, both of which are termed seas^, agreeably to the Hebrew 
phraseology, which gives the name of sea to any large body of water. 

1. The Sea of Galilee (so called from its situation on the eastern 
borders of that division of Palestine), through which the Jortfen 
flows, w-as antiently called the Sea of Chinnereth (Numb, xxxi v. 11.) 
or Cinneroth (Josh. xii. 3.), from its vicinity to the town of ^at 
name ; afterwards Genesar (1 Mac. xi. 67-), and in the time of Jitous 
Christ Genesareth or Gennesareth (Lukev. 1.), from the neighbor- 
ing land of the .same name (Matt. xiv. 34. Mark vi. .5.3.); an(^!||^ 
the Sea of Tiberias (John vi. 1. xxl. 1.), from the contiguous ajp^of 
Tiberias. S’liis immense lake, almost equal in the grandeur of its 
appearance to that of Geneva, spreads its transparent waters over all 
the lower territory, extending from the north-east to the south-west. 
Its northern coast is said to be entirely covered with barites, lava, 
and other volcanic productions. ^ The waters of the northern part 
of this lake abound v/^ith fish: this circumstance marks the pro- 
priety of our Lord’s parable of the net cast into the sea (Matt. xiu. 
47, 48.), which was delivered by him from a vessel near the shore. 

. . ... ' ■ - ^ - — y-. "" ' 

> In Itka manner the rivers of Cyprus (which island lies to th^ north-west df th<^ lBo)y 
Land) are dry during thv summer months^ and are swollen inC^ftrrenU by 

Dr. Clarke's yraVeh, vol. iv. p, 75 - ; f . 

^ This appellation is retained by the modern inhabitants^ who reside in it| vicinity^ 

** who, like the earliest ones, call their water a sea, and reckon it and the Dead Sea to the 
of them tobe the two largest Ijitiown etc^t the great ocfaxu'* Buckingham'^ 
Travels, p.^#i • ' • 

> Xwtrcls <if Ali Bey, vol. ii. p. 260, ‘ • 
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Pliny states tliis lake to be sixteen miles in length by six niiles’ in 
breadth. 

Josephus, whose intimate knowledge of his country gives his de- 
scriptions a high ckim to attention, says that “ its breadth is forty 
furlongs, and its length one hundred and forty. Its waters are 
swee^t and very agreeable for drinking, for they are finer than the 
thick waters of other tens. The lake is also pure, and On every side 
ends directly at the shores, and at the sand : it is also of a tempe- 
rate nature, when drawn up, and softer than river, or fountain water : 
and it is so cold, that the people of the place Cannot warm it by 
setting it in the sun, in the hottest season of the year. There are 
several kinds of fish in it, different both to the taste and sight 
from those elsewhere. It is divided into two parts by the river 
Jordan.” * 

The fidelity of this description of the Jewish historian is attested 
by two learned and acute modern travellers. Mr. Buckingham, 
whq belield it in 1816, observes that “ all these features are drawn 
with an accuracy that could only have been attained by one resident 
in the country. The size is still nearly the san^, the borders of the 
lake still end at the beach or the sands, at the feet of the mountains 
which environ it. Its waters are still as sweet and temperate as 
ever, and the lake abounds with great numbers of fish of various 
sizes and kinds. The appearance of the lake as seen from Caper- 
naum,” Mr. Buckingham states, “ is still grand ; its greatest length 
runs nearly north and south from twelve to fifteen miles ; and its 
breadth seems to be, in general, from six to nine miles. The barren 
aspect of the mountains on each side and the total absence of wood, 
give, however, a cast of dulness to the picture; and this is encreased 
to melancholy by the dead calm of its waters and the silence which 
reigns throughout its whole extent, where not a boat or vessel of 
any kind is to be found.” “ • 

Dr. Clarke, by whom this lake was visited a few years before 
Mr. Buckingham’s arrival, describes it as longer and finer than 
our Cumberland and Westmorland lakes, although it yields in ma- 
jesty to the stupendous features of Loch Lomond in Scotland : like 
our Windermere, the lake of Gennesareth is often greatly .'igitated 
by winds. (Matt. viii. 23 — 27.) A strong current marks the passage 
of the Jortlan through the middle of this lake ; and when this is 
opposed by contrary winds, which blow here wdth the force of a 
hurricane from the south-east, sweeping into the lake from the 
mountains, a boisterous sea is instantly raised : this the small vessels, 
of the country are ill qualified to resist. “ The wind,” says he 
“ rendered its surface rougfii, and called to mind the situation of our 
Saviour’s disciples ; when, in one of the small vessels, which traverse 
these waters, they were tossed in a storm, and saw Jesus in the 


I Josephus <1« BelU Jud. lib.iii. c. 10. 
^ Buckingham’s TraijeU, pp. 479>471. 
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fourtli watch of the night walking to them upon the waves.’* 
(Matt. xiv. 24- — 26.) These agitations, however, do not last for any 
length of time. — Its* broad and extended surface, covering the 
bottom of a profound valley, environed by lofty and precipitous 
eminences, (excepting only the narrow entrance and outlets at the 
Jordan at each extremity) added to the impression of a certain re- 
verential awe under which every Christian pilgrim a})proaches it, 
give it a character of dignity unparalleled by any similar scenery. * 
When not agitated by tempests, the water is stated to be as clear as 
the purest crystal, sw’eet, cool, and most refreshing to the taste. 

2. The Ivoke or Sea of Sodom, or the Dead Sea has been cele- 
brated not only by the sacred writers, but also by Josephus, and 
several profane authors. It was antiently called in the Scriptures 
the Sea of the Plain (Dent. iii. 17. iv. •1-9.), being situated in a valley, 
with a plain lying to the south of it, where once flourished the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the other cities of the plain ; — the 
Salt Sea (Dent. iii. 17. .Tosh. xv. 5.) from the extremely saline,^ and 
bitter, taste of its waters; — the Salt Sea eastrvard (Numb.xxxiv. 3.) 
— and the Past (Ezek. xlvii. 18. .Joel. ii. 20.), from its situation 
relatively to .Tiuhea. Jly Josephus and other writers it is called the 
from the abundance of bitumen found in it; and 
by Jerome, the J)ead Sea, that is, the IJituminous Lake, from an- 
, tient traditions, erroneously though generally received, that no 
living creature can exist in its stagnant anti hydro-sulphuretted 
waters, which are in the highest degree salt, bitter, and nauseous, 
and of such a degree of specific gravity as will enable a man to 
float on their surface without motion. * The acrid saltness of its 
waters is much greater than that of tlie sea ; and the land, which 
surrounds this lake, being etjually impregnated with that saitnes.s, 
refuses to produce plants. To this Moses alludes in Dent. xxix. 23. 
• The air itself which is by evajanation loaded with it, and which is 
impregnated with the sulphureous and bituminous vapours, is fetal 

1 Dr. Clarke Travels, vol. iv. pp. ‘209, L’lO, 225. lluckiiigliam*s Travels, pp. 468. 
471. 

- Josephus (le Bell. Jiid. lib. iv. c, 8. § 4. ; PHiiy, Hist. Nat. lib. v. c. xvi. ; Taifitus, 
Hi it. lib. V. c. vi.; Justin, lib. xxxvi. c. iii. ; Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 1087, 1088, edit. Oxon. 

3 Quarterly Journal of Seience, literature, and the Arts, vol. viii. p. 16 1. An analysis 
of the water of the Dead Sea (a phial of which had been brought to England by Mr. 
Gordon of Clunie, at the reque.stof the lute Sir Joseph Banks), conducted by Dr. Mar- 
cet, gave the following results: — “ This water is j)erfectly transparent, ami docs not 
deposit any crystals on standing in close vessels. — Its taste is peculiarly bitter, sn1inej|, 
and pungent. — Solutions of silver produce from it a very copious precipitate shewing 
the presence of marine acid. — Oxalic acid instantly discovers lime in the water. — The 
lime being separated, both caustic and carbonated alkalies reatlily throw down a mag- 
nesian precipitate. — Solutions of barytes produce a cloud, shewing the existence of sul- 
phuric acid. — No alurnine can be discovered in the water by the delicate test of succinic 
ecid combined willi ammonia. — A small quantity ol* pulverised sea salt being added to 
a few drops of the water, cold and v triiJuted, the salt was readily dissolved witli tlio as- 
sistance of gen tle«tritu ration, shewing that the Dead Sea is not saturated with common 
salt. •— None of tlie coloured infusions commonly u.sed to a.scertain the prevalence of an 
aad or au alkali, such asHitmus, violet, ihd turmeric, were in the least altered by the 
watejj.’* . • 

Dr. cft ^Itprsed Hie water by two different processes, the rcitults of which coincided 
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to vegetation ; hence arises the deadly aspect which reigns aroundi 
the lake. ^ Here formerly stood the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, which, with three other cities of the plain, were consumed 
by fire from heaven ; to this destruction there arc numerous allusions 
in the Scriptures, as displaying liiost signally the certainty and 
suddenness of the divine anger which sooner or later overtakes the 
iinpenitently wicked. Viewing this sea from the spot where the 
Jordan tUscharges its waters into it, this body of water takes a south- 
easterly direction visible for ten or fifteen miles, when it disappears 
in a curve towards the east. Its surface is generally unruffled, from 
the hollow of the basin in which it lies, scarcely admitting the free 
passage necessary tor a strong brecKc ; it is, however, for the same 
reason, subject to whirlwinds or stjualls of short duration. The 
water looks remarkably cleai’ and pure; but, on being tasted, it 
proves to be nauseous and bitter in the extreme. The mountains 
on eacli side are apparently se[)aratcd by a distance of eight miles : 
!)ut the expanse of water at this point has been supposed not to 
exceed five or six. As the Deatl Sea advances towards the south, it 
evidently increases in breadth.'* Pliny states the total length to be 
one hundred miles, and its greatest breadth tWenty-five. But mo- 
dern travellers who appear to have ascertained its dimensions with 


x^ery nuarly ; the last of which, being in his judgment the most accurate, is subjoined; 



Salts. 

Acid. 

ISruriat of lime 

5,88 grains 3,89 grains. 

Muriat of magnesia 

- 1 5,37 - 

- 8,61 

Muriat of soda 

- 15,54 - 

- 7,15 

Selenite 

- 0,08 

— 


36,87 

18,65 


And eonscqueiuly tlio proportions of tliese salts in 100 grains of the water would be: 

Grains. 


Murlat of lime 
j\[uriat of magnesia 
3Iuriat of soda 
Sulphate of lime 


3,920 

10,246 

10,360 

0,054 


24,580 


Pl«osoplucal Transactions of the Royal Society of London, for 1807, parlii. pp. 298. 
—312. Another analysis, made by tbo eminent Frendi chemist, M. Gay-Lussac m 
1819, gave nearly similar results. (Sc-- Quarterly Journal ot Science, &c. vol. yiti. 
p. 105.) “ Hence it appears that the Head Sea water 7ww contains about o7ie, fourth of 
its weiuht of salt supposed in a stete of perfect desiccation j or it they be desiccated at 
the temperature of 180'’ on,Rah|renheifs scale, ihi-y will awount to for/y-ouc per retit. of 
the water. If any persou wlt for a stronger coufirmation of the Scripture actrount of 
the origin of the Dead,^ea tlian this furnishes, wc can only pity the imseraWe state oi 
incredulity to which hcTs reduev-.l, and commit him to the influences of that power which 
can cause the ‘ wilderness to blossom as the rose,’ and from ‘ stones raise up children 
unto Abraham.* ’* lAdcciic Review for 1809, vol. v. piirti. p. , 

' Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. p. ‘-’88. 8vo. 3d edif. ; Turner s Tour 
in the Levant, vol. ii. p. 227. 

^ Buckinghaui*s Travels in Palestine, p. 293. 

JollilFe’s Letters from Palestine, p. 11^* 

D !• 
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accuracy, have estimated its length to be about seventy-two EngKsh 
miles, and its greatest breadth to be nearly nineteen. A profound 
silence, awful as death, hangs over the lake: and ** its desolate 
though majestic features arewell suited to the tales related concerning 
it by the inhabitants of the country, who all speak of it with terror.” * 

3. The Great Sea^ mentioned in Numb, xxxiv. 6. and elsewhere 
iafllie Sacred Volume, is the Mediterranean Sea, so called by way 
of eminence : and the Red Sea, so often noticed, is now known by 
the appellation of the Arabian Gulph. ^ 

Besides the preceding rivers and lakes, the Scriptures mention 
several FoutUaim and Wells. In a country where these are of rare 
occurrence, it is no wonder that* they should antiently have given 
rise to strife and contention. ® (Gen. xxi. 25. xxvi. 20.) The most 
remarkable of these fountains and wells are the Fountain or Pool of 
Siloam and Jacob's Well. 

1. Siloam was a fountain under the walls of Jerusalem, east, be- 
tween the city and the brook Kedron : it is supposed to be the same 
as the fountain En-Rogel, or the Fuller’s Fountain. (Josh. xv. 7. 
and xviii. 16. 2 Sam. xvii. 17. and 1 Kings i. 9.) The spring issues 
from a rock, and runs in a silent stream, according to the testimony 
of Jeremiah. It has a kind of ebb and flood, sometimes discharging 
its current like the fountain of Vaucluse ; at others, retaining and 
scarcely suffering it to run at ail. The pool or rather the two 
pools of the same name are quite close to the spring. They ate 
still used for washing linen as formerly. The water of the spring 
is brackish, arid has a very disagreeable taste: ’people still bathe 
their eyes with it, in memory of the miracle performed on the man 
born blind.^ From this pool, on the last day of the feast of taber- 
nacles, which was a day of great festivity among the Jews, it was the 
custom to fetch water, some of which they drank with loud accla- 
• mations of joy and thanksgiving, and some was brought to the altar, 
where it was poured upon the evening sacrifice. During this so- 
lemn offering the people sang with transports of joy the twelfth 
chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy, particularly the third verse— ‘ With 
joy shall ye draw "water from the wells of salvation. To this custom 
our L<ord alludes in John vii. 37. : it was observed, in ooramemo- 
ration of their forefathers being miraculously relieved wh«i they 
thirsted In the wilderness ; and the water poured on the altar Was 


account and refutation of the antient traditions concerning the Dead &at 
Dr- Chnrke^s TrareH Vol. iv. pp. 400 — 406. 8vo. , ^ 

^ See the lutkle RiEiir* Sea, in the Geographical Index, infra. i 

• Wheto €arpt. Light descended in 1 81 4, into the beautiful plain of Sephora» or Sephoyl^, 
at it sbott dialance fhmt Natareth^ he saw in the centre a band # herdtmtiH 
muskets, w^U5ering thfeir cattle in a large stone reservoir. WiUi them ba waaobli{|)Qd to ' 
haee an altercation h^fcjire they wbuld permit him to water his horse, withof^ pa;^iiig Ibr 
tbCpHfaegei ; v . 

Vol. il pp.54. 36. Mr. BhcWlogbafu, the 

foUnWhv of SHdam (afewt&rs af^r Viscount Chi|f^hbr^h4}» * 

ip uie rainy season is said to bie an 
stream,’ ^ iRraials wjndastiue^ d. 188. See also Kichardifm’a^Travali. 
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brought as a drink-olFering to God, when they prayed for ram 
against the following seed-time. 

2. Jacob*s Well or fountain is situated at a small distance from 
Sichem or Sechem, also called Sychar, and at present Napolose; it 
was the residence of Jacob before his sons slew the Shechemites. 
It has been visited by pilgrims of all ages, but especially by Chris- 
tians, to whom it has become an object of veneration from t||ie 
meinorable discourse of our Saviour with the woman of Samaria.^ 
(John iv. 5 — 30.) 

In consequence of the scarcity of water in the East, travellers are 
sareful to stop as often as possible near some river, fountain, or 
veil : this will probably account for Jacob’s halting with his family 
it the ford Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 22.) ; for the Isi'aelites assembling 
heir forces near the fountains of Jezreel (1 Sam. xxix. 1.), as the 
;elcbrated Moslem warrior Saladin afterwards clid^ ; and for David’s 
nen that were unable to march with him, waiting for him by the 
)rook Besor. (1 Sam. xxx. 21.) It is not improbable that the 
intient wells, mentioned in Gen. xvi. 14. xxiv. 20. and Exod. ii. 16., 
vere furnished with some conveniences for drawing water to refresh 
he fainting traveller, and with troughs or other contrivances for 
applying cattle with water, similar to those w’hich are to this day 
bund in Persia, Arabia, and the East Indies. Great preciiutions 
vere taken antiently as well as in modern times, to prevent the 
noving sands from choking up their wells, by placing a stone over 
he mouth (Gen. xxix. 2 — 8.) after the requisite supply had been 
irawn up ; or by locking them up, which Sir John Chardin thinks 
vas done at Laban’s well, of which Rachel perhaps kept the key. 
Gen. xxix. 6. 9.) The stopping up of wells is to this day an act 
)f hostility in the East, as it was in the days of Abraham and Isaac, 
Gen. xxvh 1.5 — 18.) and of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4.), and 
ilso long after among several antient nations. Thus, the Scythians, 
n their retreat before the Persians, under Darius, filled up the wells 
md fountains which lay in their way’^ : and Arsaces ordered the 
veils to be broken and filled up, upon the advance qf Antiqchus 
Tom Ecbatana; while the latter, who was fully “aware of their con- 
sequence to himself and his army, sent a detachment of a thousand 
iorse,^to drive away the Persian cavahy who were employed upon 


Dr, Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. pp, 278 — 280. Some learned men have conjectured 

: Jacob’s well Was only a cistern or reservoir for rain water ; but tlie whole of the 
iirrounding scenery confirms the evangelist’s narrative, and the antiquity of the well, 
uch cisterns, indeed, are commoxt^in the oriental deserts to this day ; and ii is perliaps 
conveniences of this kind, made dt -enewed by the devout Israelites in the valley of 
to fedlitafe their going up to Jeru.salem, tliat the Psalmist refers (Ixxitiv. 6, 70 
rhere he Sj^k^ bf going from strength to strength till they appeared in Zion* Harmer’a 
Observations, vei; if. p. 1 84. To prevent accidents by the owners of such pisteraa leaving 
“lem uncovered, Mpses enacted various regulations. See Exod. xxi. 33, 34. 

^ Harkneir’s Observations, vol. iix. p. 401. The Christian kingwof Jerusalm, ia the 
(loie of tiketwelfth’ientury, also as^mblcd their forces at a fountain between Naaaveth 
^ • • — 

« niwbdbtus/lib. iV. C.120. tom. i. p. 232. Oxon.1809. 
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t^is service.^ Wells and fountains were also lurking places of 
robbers and assassins, and enemies were accustomed to lie in am- 
bush at them as they are now. To this Deborah alludes in her 
song. (Judg. V. 11.) The Crusaders suffered touch from the Sara- 
cens, who lay in ambush for them in like manner ; and Dr. Shaw 
mentions a beautiful well in Barbary, the water of which is received 
into a large basin for the accommodation of travellers ; and which 
is called Sh tcb we hruh^ that is, drink and away^ from the danger 
which they incur of meeting with assassins there.' 

In our own time it is the custom for the oriental women, particu- 
larly those who are unmarried, to fetch water from the wells, in the 
mornings and evenings ; at which times they go forth adorned with 
their trinkets. This will account for Rebecca’s i'etching water 
(Gen. xxiv. 15.), and will further prove that there was no impro- 
priety in Abraham’s servant presenting her with more valuable 
jewels than those she had before on her hands. (Gen. xxiv. 22 — 4*7.)^ 
IV. Palestine is a mountainous country, es))ecially that part of it 
which is situated betw'een the Mediterranean or Great Sea and the 
river .Iordan. The principal Mountains are those of I.ebaB|on, 
Carmel, Tabor, the mountains of Israel, and of Gilead: tl|^e 
which are either within the limits, or in the immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem, have been noticed in pp. 18, 19, supra. 

1. Lehanon, by the Greeks and Latins termed Libanus, is a Jppg 
chain of limestone mountains, extending from the neighbourhood 
of Sidoii on the w'est to the vicinity of Damascus eastward, and 
forming the extreme northern boumlary of the Holy Land. An- 
tiently, it abounded witli odoriferous trees of various descri})tions, 
from which the most curious gums and balsams were extracted ; 
w'heiice some have derived its name, Lebanon, which signifies 
frankincense,^ It is divided into two principal ridges or ranges 
parallel to each other, the most westerly of which is known by 
the name of Libanus, and the opposite or eastern ridge by the ap- 

1 Polyl»ius,.lil,. X. c.29. tom. iii. p.SSS. edit. Schweighaciiser. 

y Harmer’s Ol)servatLdhs, vol. iii. p.409. Shaw’s Travels, vol.i. p. 6:5. 8.vo. Burck- 
hardt s Travels in Syria, &c. p. G21, ^ ^ 

3 Ilarmer’s Observations, vol. i. pp.l98, 199. vol.ii. pp.l‘i5. 184. 193. vol. ui. p.401. 
In the valley of Nazareth,” says 3)r. Clarke, “ appeared one of those fountains, which, 
from time immemorial, have been the halting place of caravans, and sometimes the scene 
of contention and bloodshed. The women of Nazareth were passing to and from the 
town, with pitchers upon their heads. Wc stopped to view the group of camels with their 
drivers who were there reposing ; and calling to mind the manners of the most remote 
ages, we renewed the solicitations of Abraham’s servant unto Rebecca, by the well of 
Nahor. Gen. xxiv. .17.” (Travels, vol. iv. p. 165.) The same travelle!|r observed a 
similar custom in the Isle of Syros. (vol. vi. p. 152, 153.) In 13cngal it is the universal 
practice for the women to go to pools and rivers to f6tch water. Companies of four, six, 
ten, or more, may be seen in every town, daily, going to fetch water, with the pitchers 
resting on their sides. ( Ward’s View of the History, &c. of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 316.) 
In the islandfof Goza, which is eighteen miles from Malta, Mr. Jowott says, that the 
women, as they go to the wells for water, carry their empty pitcher? horfeontally on their 
heads, .with the* modth looking backwards. (Missionary Register 1818, p. 297.) 
May jiot this illustrate Jer. x^v. 3. ^ w "V'' 

i The acights of o» 0 !:ous Lebanon arit Eulogised by Musacus r ^voevros 
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pellation of Anti-Libanus : but the Hebrews do not ihake this dis- 
tinction of names, denominating both summits by the common name 
of Lebanon. These mountains may be seen from a very consider- 
able distance, and some part or other of them is covered with snow 
throughout the year. On the loftiest summit of all. Dr. Clarke 
observed the snow lying, not in patches, as he liad seen it during the 
summer upon the tops of very elevated mountains, but investing all 
the higher part with that perfect white and smooth velvet-like ap- 
pearance which snow only exhibits wlien it is very deep a striking 
spectacle irt such a climate, where the beholder seeking protection 
from a burning sun, almost considers the firmament to be on fire.^ 
These mountains are by no means barren, but are almost all well 
cultivated, and well peopled : their summits are, in many parts, level, 
and form extensive plains, in which are sown corn and all kinds of 
pulse. They are watered by numerous springs, rivulets, and streams 
of e:|cellent water, which diffuse on all sides a freshness ’and fertility 
even?in the most elevated regions. To these Solomon has a beau- 
tiful allusion. (Songiv. 15.) Vineyards, and plantations of mulberry, 
olive, and fig trees are also cultivated on terraces formed by walls, 
which support the earth from being washed away by the rains from 
the*sides of the acclivities.- The soil of the declivities, and of the 
hollows that occur between them is most excellent, and produces 
abundance of corn, oil, and wine; which is as much celebrated in 
• the East in the present day as it was in the time of the prophet 
Hosea, who particularly alludes to it. (IIos. xiv. 7.) Lebanon was 
atitiently celebrated for its stately cedars, which are now less nume- 
I'ous than in former times'^; they grow among the snow near the 
highest part of the mountain, and are remarkable, as well for their 
age and size, as for the frequent allusions made to them in the 
Scriptures. (See 1 Kings iv. 3.3. Psal. Ixxx. 10. and xcii. 12. &c. 
&c.) They stand on uneven ground, and form a su|nll wood, and! 
the number of the largest trees has varied at different times. Ac- 
cording to Belloni, who visited them jn 1550, there were then twen- 
ty-cight. Ilauwolf, in 1575, confutes them at t.wcnty-four. 
Dandini, in 1660, and Thevepot, about fifty years after, make them 
twenty-three. The Rev. HtStiry Maundrell, who travelled in this 
region in 1606, reckoned sijeteen of the largest size one of w'hich he 
measqred, and found it to be twelve yards and six inches in girth, 
and yet sound ; and thirty seven yards in the spread of the boughs. 
The celebrated oriental traveller, Mr. Burckhardt, who traversed 
Mount Libanus in 1810, counted eleven or twelve of the oldest and 
best looking trees, twenty -five very large ones, about "fifty of middling 
size, and more than three hundred smaller and young ones : and final- 


' Dr. Clarke’s Travels, yol. iv. pp. 201, 202. • Light’s TravclS, p. 219. 

3 Mr. Kenneir, who visitcil this country at the close of t!ie yeaf 1813, says, that the 
once celebrated cedars are now only to be found in one particular spot of tlic great moun- 
tainous range which bears the name of Libani»s, and thal in so scanty a number rfis not 
to exceed four or five hundred. Journey through Asia Minor, &c? p. 172. 8vo. 1818. 
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ly, Dr. Richardson, in 1818, states the oldest -itees to be no more 
than seven. * The oldest trees are distinguished By having the foliage 
and small branches at the top only, and by four, five, or even seven 
trunks springing from one base ; the branches and trunks of the 
others were lower : the trunks of the old trees were covered with 
the names of travellers and other persons who have visited them. 
The trunks of the oldest trees (the wood of which is of a grey tint) 
seemed to be quite dead. ^ These cedars were the resort of eagles 
(Ezek. xvii. 3.); as the lofty summits of the mountains were the 
haunts of lions and other beasts of prey (Sol. Songs, iv. 8.) which 
used to descend and surjjrise the unwary traveller. But instead 
of these, the traveller may now frequently see the hart or the deer 
issue from his covert to slake his thirst in the streams that issue 
from the mountains. To this circumstance David beautifully al- 
ludes in Psal. xlii. 1., which was composed when he was driven 
from Jerusalem by the rebellion of Absalom, and was wandfering 
among these mountains. 

Anti-Libanus or Anti-Lebanon is the more lofty ridge of the two, 
and its summit is clad with almost perpetual snow, which vas car- 
ried to the neighbouring town for the purpose of cooling liquors 
(Prov XXV. 13. and perhaps Jcr. xviii. 14.); a practice'* which' has 
obtained in the east to the present day. Its rock is primitive cal- 
careous, of a fine grain, with a sandy slate upon the higher parts : 
it affords good pasturage in many spots where the Turkmans feed' 
their cattle, but the western declivity towards the district of Baalbec, 
is quite barren. ' The most elevated summit of this ridge was by 
the Hebrews called Jlevmon by the Sidonians, Sirion ; and by 
the Amorites Shenir (Deut. iii. 9.) : it formed the northern boundary 
of the country beyond Jordan. Very copious dew^s fall here*, as 
they also di<l in the days of the psalmist. (See Psal. cxxxiii. 3.) ® 

1 In Deut. iv. |8. this mountain is called Sion, which seems to be 
either a cimtraction or a faulty reading for Sirion. This mount 
Hermon must not be confounded with another of the same, situated 
within thejand of Canaan on the w'est side of the river Jordan, not 
far from mount Tabor. 

Both Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon are computed to be about fif- 


' aNtaUndrell’s JcJiirnoy, p. 191. I.a Roque, Voyage de Syrie ct du Mont Liban. p.88. 
See also Dr. Richardson’s 'Travels, vol. ii. pp. 51‘2, 51(i. 

3 Butckliahlt’s 'Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, pp. iX), ST. London, 1822. 4to. 

3 Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. pp.l56, 157. 

Burckhbrdt’s 'Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, pp. 20, 21. 

* Maundrell, p.77. 

^ A Ge<^raphical difficulty has been supposed to exist in Psal. cxxxiii. 3., where 
Mount Zion is mentioned in connexion with Hermon, and is generally understood to be 
Mount Zion in Jerusalem, which was more than tliirty miles distant. Two solutions 
have been ptoposed : one is, that Zion in this psalm is put for Sioli ; the other would 
render Zion the dri/ mountaint. Dr. Boothroyd, however, supplies' the ellipsis " which 

descends” — and renders the passage t'uus, 

It is like the de femhich descends on Hermoil, 

' Or which desce^ida on the mountains of - 

rfi iThis version removes every difficulty. 
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teen^ or sixteen hundred fathoms in height, and offer a grand and 
magnificent prospect to the beholder; from which mamr elegant 
metaphors are derived by the sacred writers. (See ^sa. x. S4. 
xxix. 17. and xxxv. 2.) Lebanon was justly considered as a very 
strong barrier to the Land of Promise, and opposing an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to the movements of cavalry and to chariots 
of war. “ When therefore Sennacherib, in the arrogance of his 
hearty and fhe pride of his strength, wished to express the ease with 
which he had subdued the greatest difficulties, and how vain was 
die resistance of Hezekiah and his people, he says ; By the multi- 
tude of my chariots have I come to the height of the mountains^ to the 
sides of Lebanon ! and I mil cut down the tall cedars thereof and the 
choice fir-trees thereof s and I will ente7' into the height of his border^ 
and the forest of his Carmel. (Isa.xxxvii. 24.) What others accom- 
plish on foot, with much labour and the greatest difficulty, by a 
winding path cut into steps, which no beast of burden, except the 
cautious and sure-footed mule can tread, that haughty monarch 
vaunted he could perform with horses and a multitude of chariots.” ^ 
2. Mount Carmel is situated about ten miles to the south of Acre 
or Ptmemais, on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea : it is a range 
of hills extending six or eight miles nearly north and south, coming 
from the plain of Esdraelou, and ending in the promontory or cape 
which forms the bay of Accho or Acre. It is very rocky, and is 
. composed of a whitish stone, with flints imbedded in it. On the 
east is a fine plain watered by the river Kishon ; and, on the west, 
a narrower plain descending to the sea. Its greatest height does 
not exceed fifteen hundred feet. ^ The summits of this mountain 
are said to abound with oaks and other trees ; and, among brambles, 
wild vines and olive trees are still to be found, proving that industry 
liad formerly been employed on this ungrateful soil : nor is there 
any deficiency of fountains and rivulets, so grateful to .the inhabitants 
of the East. On the side next the sea is a cave, ‘to which some 
commentators have supposed that the prophet Elijah desired Ahab 
to bring Baal’s prophets, when celestial fire descended on his sacri- 
fice. (1 Kings xviii. 19 — 40.) Carmel appears to htfve been the 
name, not of the hill only distinguished as Mount Carmel, on tlie 
top of which the faithful prophet Elijah offered sacrifice, but also of 
the whole district, which afforded the richest pasture. This was 
the* excellency of Carmel which Isaiah (xxxv. 2.) opposes to the 
barren desert. It is mentioned by Amos (i. 2.) as the habitations of 
the shepherds. The expression, of his Carmel (2 Kings xix. 23. 
Isa. xxxvii. 24.), implies that it abounded at one .time with wood : 
but its remoteness, as the border county' of Palestine, and the wil- 
iSerness cl^aracteristic of pastoral highlands, rather than its loflifiess 
or its inaccessibility, must lie alluded, to by the prdjihet .Aiiibs. 
(ix. 2i 3.)f There was another Mount Carnielj wiUr w eity of tlie 
"' i:' • 1-: ' , \ 

> Pftxton’s IllUstretioMof Scnptnra, vd.;*; First edtion. 

9 Buckingham’s Tttivds hi Prieitirte, 1^119, • 
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s&me name, situated in the tribe of Judah, and,tim|^oned in Joshua 
XV. 55. 1 Sam. xxv. 2. and 2 Sam. iii. 3. 

S. Tabor or Thahor is a calcareous mountain of a conical form, 
entirely detached from any neighbouring mountain, and stands on 
one side of the great plain of Lsdraeltm : the sides are rugged and 
precipitous, but clothed with trees and brush-wood, except on the 
southern side of the^tnountain. Here Barak was encamped, when, 
at the suggestion of l^eborah, he descended with ten thousand men, 
and discomfited the host of Sisera. (Judg. iv») The mountain is 
computed to be nearly one mile in height ; to a person standing at 
its foot, it appears to terminate in a point ; but when arrived at the 
top, he. is agreeably surprised tb find an oval plain of about a quar- 
ter of a mile in its greatest length, coveretl with a bed of fertile soil 
on the west, and having on its eastern side a mass of ruins, seem- 
ingly the vestiges of churches, grottoes and strong walls, all de- 
cidedly of some antiquity, and a few appearing to be the works of a 
very remote age. * The prospects from this mountain are singularly 
delightful and extensive. To the south lie the Moimtains of Tiigedda 
and Samaria to the north-east appears Mount Hcrnum^ beneath 
which wei’e Nain and Endor. To the north lie the Mount of the 
Beatitudes'^, where Christ delivered his divine sermon to the mul- 
titude, (who were miraculously ted in its vicinity,) and the Moun-r 
tains of Gilboa so fatal to Saul. Tlie latter are still called by the 
natives Djebel Gilbo or Mount Gilbo. They are a lengthened ritige, 
rising up in peaks about eight hundred feet above the level of the 
road, probably about one thousand feet above the level of the 
Jordan, and about twelve hundred above that of the sea ; and bound- 
ing the plain of the Jordan on the west. A little withered grass 
and a few scanty shrubs, dispersed in ditfei’eut places, constitute the 
whole produce of the mountains of Gilboa. The Sea of Tiberias 
is clearly discovered towards the north-east, tenninated by the snow- 
capped llennon. On the eastern side of Tabor there is a small 
height, w'hich by antient tradition is supposed to have beCn the 


scene of our Loi'd’s transfiguration. •’ (Matt. xvii. 1 — 8. Mark ix. 
2 — 9.) HuVing 'the greater part of the summer, the mountain is 


' JollHle’s Letters from Palestine, p. HO. Buckinglir.m’s Travels in Palestine, 
p. 104. Burckliardt’s T»avels in Syria, &:c. p.3,‘)4. The vignette of this mountain in 
p. 26. is copied from Dr. E. D. Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. p.234. It represents tho 
mountain as seen in crossing the plain of Jezreel or Esdraolon. 

This hill may have an elevation of from two to three hundred feet. The prospect 
from its summit, wliicli is an area of many acres containing- scattered ruins, is both ex- 
tensive and beautiful. Wilson’s Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, p. 343. (Lon* 
don, 1822. 8vo.) 

3 Richardson’s Travels, \ol. ii. p.425. ^ Light’s Travels, p. 200. 

^ From the silence of the evangelists as to the mountain o^ ^ansfiguration, and from 
the circumstance of Jesus Christ being just before at Caesarea Pliilippi, some learned men 
have contended that Tabor could not have been the scene of that great event. No pioun- 
tain, it is true, ‘is specified by the e\angelist, nor is the fact of Tabor being a mountain 
apart by Uself arjy argument in poii^t; hut, as the sacred vi^iriters expressly state itto haye 
hi^ipened six da)^ itjler our Saviouf’s d' cour.se.0 Caesarea Philippi, he had timo’anough 
to letufii into which v^»s not alovip twenty-five leagues’ distance from I'ibor. It 

|^jlh|^eforc nofti|iprot/able that this mountain was the scene of l^| transfigiliralioD. 
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covered in the ii;^|riiing with thick clouds which dispeme tpwardk 
mid-day. Mour^^i^-mel is to the south-west and conceals the Me- 
diterranean from view :,and at the. foot of this mountain the spacious 
and cultivated plain of Esdraelon spreads itself. 

4. The Mmintains of Israel^ also called the Mountains of Ephraim, 
were situated in the very centre of the Holy Laiid, and opposite to 
the Mountains of Judah. The soil of both ridges is fertile, except- 
ing those parts of the mountains of Israel which approach the re- 
gfon of the Jordan, and which are both rugged and difficult of 
ascent, and ,also with the exception of the chain extending from 
the mount of Olives near Jerusalem to the plain of Jericho, which 
has always afforded lurking places to robbers. (Luke x. 30.*) The 
most elevated summit of this ridge, which appears to be tlie same 
that was antiently called the rock of Rimmon (Judg. xx. 45. 47.), 
is at present known by tlie name of Qiiarantaiiia, and is supposed 
to have been the scene of our Saviour’s temptation. (Matt. iv. 8.) It 
is described by Maundrell ‘, as situatetl in a mountainous desert, 
and being a most miserably dry and barren place, consisting of high 
rocky mountains, torn and disordered, as if the earth had here suf- 
feretl some great convulsion. The celebrated Mountains of Ebal 
(sometimes written Gcbal) and Gerizim (Deut. xi. 29. xxvii. 4. 12. 
Josh. viii. 30 — 35.) are separated from each other merely by an in- 
tervening valley ; they are situate, the former to the north, and the 
latter to. the south of Sichem or Napolose, whose streets run pa- 
rallelf-lp the latter mountain, which overlooks the town. In the 
MoU^Hfeins of Judah there are numerous caves, some of a consider- 
able size: the most remarkable of these is the cave of Adullam, 
mentwmed in 1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2. 

5. The Mountains of Gilead are situated beyond the Jordan, and 
extend from Anti-Libanus or Mount Hermon southward into Arabia 
I’etrma. The northern part oi’ them, known by the name of Bashan, 
was celebrated for its stately oaks -, and numerous herds of cattle 
pastured on its fertile soil, to which there are many allusions in the 
Scriptures. (See, among other passage.?, Deut. xxxii. 14. Psal. 
xxii. 12., and Ixvlii. 15. Isa. ii. 13. Ezek. xxxix. l8. Amos iv. 1.) 
The hair of the goats that browsed about Mount Gileatl, a]){)ears 
from Cant. iv. 1. to have been as fine as that of the oriental goat, 
which is well know'u to be possessed of the fineness of the most 
delicate silk, and is often employed in modern times for the manu- 
facture of muffs. The middle part of this mountainous range, in a 
stricter sense, was termed Gilead ; and in the southern part, beyond 
Jordan, were the Mountains of Aha rim^, the north,ern limits of the 

' Maundrell, pp. lOd, 107. A l^er traveller, however, (Mr. .Tolliflc) is of opinion, 
that the view from this mdiantain is' not sufficiently extensive, i.etters from Palestine, 
p. 129 . ' • 

The oak, w’hich in .uitient times supplied tlie Tyrians witli oars (Ezpk. xxvii. 6.) is 
still frequently to be found hmi ; the soil is most luxuriantly fertile; and the nomadic 
Arab inhabitants are as robust and comely as wc may conceive its antient possessors t6 
have been, according to the notices whii^ineidentally occur in the Sacred Volume. See 
Mr. Buckingham's interesting descripti^ of fliis region. ' Travel^, pp. 325 — 329-. 

3 Ahatrim denotes pfpes or passages. 
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Iferritoiy of Moab, which are conjectured to have derived their name 
j^m the passes between the hills of which tliey a^re formed. 
most eminent among these are Pisgah and NebOf which form a con- 
tinued chain, and command a view of the whole land of Canaan 

S “>eut.iii. 27. xxxii. ^--50. xxxiv. 1, 2, 3.) From Mount Nebo 
OSes suryeyed Ihe promised land, before he uras gathered to hit 
^apU. (Numb, xxvii. 12, 13.) The Hebrews frequently give the 
epithet of everlasting to their mountains, because they are as old as 
t^ earth itself See, among other instances, Gen. xlix. 26. and 
]!Deut. xxxiii. I S. 

The mountains of Palestine were antiently places of refuge to 
the inhabitants when defeated. *in war (Gen. xiv. 10.) j and/mpdern 
travellers assure us that they are still resorted to for tlie same pur- 

K e. * . The rocky summits found on many of them appear to have 
h not unfrequently employed as altars, on which sacrifices were 
peered to Jehovah (Judg. vi. 19 — 21. and xiii. 15 — 20.); although 
they were af^rwards converted into places for idol worship, for which 
the prophets Isaiali (Ivii. 7.) and Ezekiel (xviii. 6.) severely reprove 
their degenerate countrymen. And as many of the mountains of 
i^dlestine were situated in desert places, the shadow they project has 
furnished the prophet -Isaiah with a pleasing image of the security 
that shall be enjoyed under the kingdom of Messiah. ^ (xxxii. 2.) 

’ ■ From the mountains, the transition to the Vallies is natural and 
easy. Of those which are mentioned in the sacred writings, the fol- 
lowing^are the most celebrated, viz. 

1. The Valley of Blessing (in Hphrew, the Valley of Berachah,) 
In the tribe of Judah, on the west sidpjaf the lake of Sodom and in 
the wilderness of Tekoali. It derive its name from a signal vic- 
tory which God granted to the pious kijig Jehoshaphat over the 
combined forces of the Moabites, Edomites, and Ammonites. 

2. The Vale ofSiddim^ memorable for the overthrow of Chedoric 
laomer aiul his confederate emirs or kings. (Gen. xiv. 2 — 10.) In 
this vale stood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, which were afte^- 
Tyards destroyed by fire>from heaven, on which account this vale is 
also termed* the 5(7// (Gen. xiv. 3.) 

‘ 4. 7’he Valley of SItaveh, also called the Khifs Dale (Gen. x|v,. 1 1. 
2 Sam. xviii. 1 8.), derived its name from a city of the same pame 
t^at stood in it. Here Melchisedek, king of Salem, met the vic^ 
^rious Abmham after the defeat of the confederate kibgs.' (Gen, 
^v. 18.) 

* 4. The Vale of Salt is supposed to have been in the land of Edom, 
east of the Head Sea, b^ween Tadmor and Bozralf. Here bi^th 
David and Amaziah discoi^fited the /Edomites. (2 Sara. vilL ^3. 
2 Kings xiv. 7.) ’ 

■ ■ H* - — - { - -'-j 

Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii, pp. 429, 430. 

.. ^ The shadow of a great projecting rock i,s the most refreshing that is possible ill a hot 
itountry, not on^as ^ost perfectly excluding the rays of the sun, but also'havtng in 
natural $^oess» which it jred iiEts and communicates ta .every thing about it/’ 
Bishop vol. ih p. 22] , *See also Dr».Hender«oa*s Travels in Iceland, 

fol. t; p. * Ricbamlnft*«- TikVde along the litd tt<| f l iw u u», 9Le> vol. tfii pt tBd. 
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5. l^lie Valley of Mamre received its name from Mamre an Amo- 
tite, who was in allianfee with Abraham: it was celebrated for the 
oak, (or as some critics render it terebinth-)/re<?, under which the 
patriarch dwelt (Gen xiii. 18.), in the vicini^ of Hebron. 

6. The Valley of the Meyhaim (or the Giant’s Valley), was so 
called from its gi^ntic inhabitants : it was situated on the' confines 
of the territories allotted to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. It 
was memorable, as often times being the field of battle between the 
■Philistines and the Jews under David and his successors. (^ Sam. 
V. 18. 22. xxiii. 13. 1 Chron. xi. 15. and xiv. 9.) This valley also 
appears, a,ntiently to have been distinguished for its abundant har- 
vestsj^ (Isa.’xvii. 5.) Like all the'cOhntry about Jerusalem, it is 
now stony, and scantily furnished with patches of light red soil.1 

7. The Valley of Bpchim (or of Weeping) was thus denominated 
from the universal mourning of the Israelites, on account of the de- 
nunciations there made against them, for their disobed^nce to the 
divine commands respecting the nations whom they had invaded. 
(Judg. ii. 5.) 

8. Three miles from Bethlehem, on the road to Jaffa, lies the 
celebrated Terehinlliine Vale, or Valley of Blah, renowned for nine- 
teen centuries as the field of the victory gained by the youthful 
David over the uncircumciscd champion of the Philistines, who 
had defied the armies of the living God, ( 1 Sam. xvii. 2, 3.) Nothing 
has ever occured to alter the appearance of the country. The very 
brook, whence David chose him foe smooth stones, has been noticed 
b/ many a thirsty pilgrim, journeying from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; all 
of whom must pass it in thi^if’way. The ruins of goodly edifices 
attest the religions veueratiori entertained in later periods for the 
hallowed spot : but evert these are now become so insignificant, that 
they are scarcely discernible ; and nothing can be said to interrupt 
the native rlignity of this memorable scene. ’ 

9. The narrow Valley <f Uinnom lies at the foot of Mount Zion, 

and is memorable for the inhuman and barbarous, as well as idola- 
trous worship, here paid to Moloch ; to which deity parerjts sacrificed 
their smiling offspring by making them pass through the fire.(2 Kings 
xxiii. 10. 2 Chron. xxviii. 3.) To drown the .lamentable shrieks of 
the children thus immolated, musical instruments (in Hebrew termed 
Tufi) were played ; whence the spot, where the victims were burnt, 
was called Tophet. From tlie same circumstance, Ge-Hinnom (which 
in Hebrew denotes the Valley ofliinnom, and fi'om which the (ireek 
word Tsswa, Gehenna, is derived,) is sometimes used to denote hell 
or hell-fire. „ 

VI. The country of Judma, being mountainous and rocky, is full 
of. caverns ; to which the inhai^itants were accustomed to flee for 
shelter from the incursions o|^.Aeir enemies. (Judg. v^ 2. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 6. xiv. 11.) Some of thei^ppear to have been on low grounds. 


‘ BwUni^m’c p. 216. » Dr. Cl*rk*-* Trk'tds, y«U W. p. ;ft22. .3 
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ao^ liable to inundations, when the rivers, swollen by torrents or 
dissolving snows, overflowed their banks, and carried all before them 
with resistless fury. To the sudden destruction thus produced Isaiah 
probably alludes, (xxxviii. 1 7.) Therefore, to enter into the holes 
of the roQks^ and into the caves of the earthy for fear of the Ijordy 
(Isa. ii. 19.) was to the Jews a very proper image to express terror 
and consternation. The prophet Hosea has carried the same image 
further, and added great* strength and spirit to it (x. 8.) ; which 
image, together with these of Isaiah, is adopted by the sublime 
author of the Revelation (vi. 15, 16.), who frequently borrows his 
imagery from our prophet.^ 

Some of these caves were very capacious : that of Engedi was 
so large, that David and six hundred men concealed themselves in 
its sides ; and Saul entered the mouth of the cave without perceiving 
that any one was there. Josephus’-^ has taken particular notice of such 
caverns, which in his time were the abode of robbers. Maundrell ® 
has described a lai'ge cavern under a high rocky mountain in the 
vicinity of Sidon, containing two hundred smaller caverns, which 
are supposed to have been the residence of the original inhabitants. 
Numerous caves were noticed by Mr. Buckingham ^ in the rock to 
the south of Nazareth ; several of which now, as antiently, serve as 
dwellings to the Nazarenes. Captain Lyon has described similar 
residences occupied by a tribe of Troglodytes in northern Africa''’. 
It was probably in some such cave that Lot and his two daughters , 
dwelt after the destructioti of Sodom (Gen. xix. 60.) : and in similar 
caverns, excavated by primeval shephertls as a shelter from the 
scorching beams of the sun, Dr. Clarke and his fellow-travellers 
found a grateful protection from the intense licat of the solar rayS®. 
These were sometimes the haunts or strong-holds of robbers (as 

1 Bishop Lowtli’s I.saiah, vol. ii. p. :57. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 15. § 

^ Travels, pp 158, 159. ** Travels in Palestine, p. 118. 

^ ** As tlie natives live under ground, a person unacquainted with the circunistancc 
might cross the mountain without once suspecting that it was inhabited. All the dwell* 
ing -places being formed in the same manner, a description of the scheik's may suffice for 
the rest, llic upper soil is sandy earth of about four feet in depth ; under this sand, and 
in some places lime-stone, a large hole is dug to the depth of twenty- five or thirty feet, 
and its breadth in every direction is about the same, l>eing as nearly as can be made, a 
perfect square. The rock is then smoothed, .so as to form perjx^ndicular sides to this 
space, in wliidi doors arc cut through, and arched chambers excavated, so as to receive 
their light from the doors : these rooms are sometimes three or four of a side, in others, 
a whole side composes one ; the arrangements depending on the number of thd inhabit- 
ants. In the open court is generally a w'ell, water being found at about ten or twelve 
feet below the base of the square. The entrance to the house is af)out thirty-six yards 
from the pit, and above ground. It is arched over head ; is generally cut in a wind- 

ing direction, and is perfectly dark. Some of these passages are sufficiently large to ad- 
mit a loaded camel. The entrance has a strong wall built over it, something resembling 
an icc-housc. This is covered over-head, and has a very strong heavy door, which is shi^t 
at night, or in ca.ses of danger. At about ten yards from the bottom is another door 
equally strong, so that it is almost impossible to enter these houses, should the inhabitants 
determine to resist. Few Arab attacks, last lon]^ enough to end in a siege. AH their 
■ sheep and poultry beftig confined in the house at niglit, the bashaw’s army, when here^ 
had recourse ^wTocating the inma.es, being unable to starve them out.** — See Capt. 

^ ^i»VTra||ia>M^orthern Africa, p. 25. 

vol. *v. pp. 189> 190. y . ^ 
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the excavations in tlie rocks near Bethlehem are to this and 

to them our Lord probably alludes in Matt. xxi. 13., where he re- 
proaches the Jews with having profaned the temple of God, and 
made it a den of thieves. 

VII. Numerous fertile and level tracts are mentioned in the 
sacred volume, under the title of Plains. Three of these are par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, viz. 

1 . The Plain of the Mediterranean Sea^ w’hich reached from the 
river of Egypt to Mount Carmel. The tract between Gaza and 
Joppa was simply called the Plain : in this stood the five principal 
cities of the Philistine satrapies, Ascalon, Gath, Gaza, Ekron or 
Accaron, and Azotus or Ashdod. *Thc tract from ^)ppa to Mount 
Carmel was called Saron or Sharon; which however is a dilFerent 
place fromt!)e Sharon that lies between Mount Tabor and the Sea 
of Tiberias, and from another place of the same name, which was 
celebrated for its pastures, and was situated in the tribe of Gad be- 
yond Jordan. 

2. The Plain of Jezrecl or (f Ksdraclon^ also called the Great 
Plain (the Armageddon of the Apocalypse), extends from Mount 
Carmel and the Mediterranean to the place where the Jordan issues 
from the Sea of Tiberias, through the middle of the Holy Land. 
Here, in the most fertile part of the land of Canaan, the tribe of 
Issachar 7'ejoiced in their tents. (Deut. xxxiii. 18.) In the first ages 
of Jewish history, as well as during the llomaii empire and the 
crusades, and even in later times, it has been the scene of many a 
memorable contest. Hei'e it was that Barak, descending with his 
ten thousand men from Mount 1 abor, discomfited Siscra and all 
his chariots, ex'en idnc hundred chariots of iron, and all the people 
that xwre with him, gathered Haroseth of the Gentiles unto the 
river of Kish on ; w hen all the host of Siscra fell upon the sword, and 
there xvas not a man left ; when the /vwgs ca7nc and fought, the Mngs • 
(f Canaan in Taanaeh bp the wafers (f Megiddo. (Judg. iv. 13. 15, 
ih'. V. 19.) Here also it was tliat .losiah, king of .ludali, fought in 
disguise against Necho king of Egy[)t, and ‘fell by the arrows of his 
antagonist. (2 Kings xxiii. 29.) JSo great w’ere the lanientations for 
his death, tliat the mourning of Josiah became an ordina7icc in 
Israel (2 Chron. xxxv. 21, 25.) : and the great mournhig in Jeru- 
salem, foretold by Zechariah (;:Ii. 11.), is said to be as the lament- 
ations in the })lain of Esdraelon, or, according to the Prophet’s lan- 
guage, as the mourning of I ladadrimmon in the vidley of Megiddum. 
Josej.'hus often mentions this very remarkable jvart oi the Holy 
Land, and always under the appellation of the Great Plain : and 
under the same name it is also mentioned by Eusebius and by 
Jerome. It has been a chosen place for encampment in every con- 
test carried on in this country, from the days of Nabuchadonosor 

' Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv, p. 421. See also Sir 11. K. Portsr’s Travels in (Jcorgja, 
Persia, &c. vol. ii. pp. 540 — 554. for a description of the caves in the hiountmn of Ke- 
refto (in the province of eastern Courdistan), Miich tradiiiion states to havO hcen antipntly 
used for tho same purpose. 
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Tfing of the Assyrians, in the history of whose war with Ai’phaitad 
it is mentioned as the Great Plain of Msdrelom until the dis- 
astrous march of the late Napoleon Buonaparte from Egypt into 
Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christian crusaders, and anti- 
christian Frenchmen, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks and 
Arabs, warriors out of every nation •which is under heaven^ have 
pitched their tents in the Plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld the 
Wrious banners of their iKation wet with the dews of Tabor and of 
Hermon.® Tliis plain is enclosed on all sides by mountains: not 
a house or tree is to be discovered in it, yet the whole appears to b6 
cultivated. It now bears the pame of Fooli^ and has been cele- 
brated in modern times by the victory which Murat gained over the 
Mamelukes and Arabs, in their attempt to relieve Acri or Acre, in 
in April 1799. 

3. The Region round about Jordan^ (Matt. iii. 5.) comprised the 
level country on both sides of that river, from the lake of Genne- 
sareth to the Dead Sea. Of this district the Plain of Jericho;^ 
celebrated for its fertility and the intense heat that prevails there 
during the hot season, forms a part ; as also do the Valley of Salt 
near the Salt or Dead Sea, (where David defeated the Syrian's 
(1 Chron. xviii. 3 — 8.) and Amaziah discomfited the Edomites'*), 
and the Plains of Moab where the Israelites encamped and which 
are also called Shittim in Numb. xxv. 1 Josh. ii. 1. and iii. 1., the 


Plains of Shittim, in Numb, xxxiii. 49. (marginal rendering), and 
the Valley of Shittim in Joel iii. 18. 

VIII. Frequent mention is made in the Scriptures of Wilder^ 
nesses or Deserts, by which we usually underst.and desolate places, 
equally void of cities and inliabitants. The deserts noticed in the 
Bible, however, are of a different description; as the Hebrews 
were accustomed to give the name of desert or wilderness to all 
places that were not cultivated'*, but which were chiefly appro- 
priated to the feeding of cattle, aiul in many of them trees and 
shrubs grew wild. Hence this term is frequently applied to the 
commons (as they would be called in England) which were con- 
tiguous to cities or villages, and on which the plough never edrae. 
The wildernesses or deserts of Palestine, therefore, are twofold : some 
are mountainous and well watered, while others are sterile sandy 


plains, either destitute of water, or affording a very scanty supply 
■ from the few brackish springs that are occasionally to be found in 
them; yet even these afford a grateful though meagre pasture^ to 
camels, goats, and sheep. 

The Deserts *of the Hebrews frequently derive their l^p^Ilations 
from the places to which they were coiitiguous. Thps the Desert 
or Wilderness of Shur, lay towards the north-eastern point of tfce 
Red Sea. In this wilderness, Hagar wandered, when unjustly driven 

— ^ r ^ ^ ^ 

‘ ® Clarke's Travel?, vol. iv, pp. 255 — 258. 3 tightV Travels, p. 901* 

7. 2 ChroQ. xxv. 11. ♦ * Numba^ltiu. r. xxvk 3. 

^ tbis day givjg the appellation of Demi to ^j^ solitudCi whether 
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froin Al^raliani’s house by the jealousy of Sarah (Gen. xyi. 7.) : 
and the Israelites marched, through this wilderness after they had 
miraculously crossed the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 22.), as they also did 
subsequently through the Wilderness or Desert of Parang which lay 
considerably more to the south. (Numb. x. 12.) In this desert 
(which was situated in Arabia Petraea, near a city of the same name) 
ji^hmael resided : and hence Moses sent out spies to bring intelli- 
gence concerning the promised land. (^umb. xiii. 3.) The Desert 

Sinai was that in the vicinity of Mount Sinai in Arabia : here 
the Israelites were for a long tinie encamped, and received tbe 
chief part of the laws delivered to them by Jehovah through the 
ministry of Moses. The Wilderness of Ziph was contiguous to a 
.town or village, of the same name, and here David concealed him- 
self for some time. (1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 1.5.) But the most celebrated 
of all is the Great Desert^ called the Wilderness or Desert cf Judcea 
(Psal.lxiii. title); which, commencing from Tekoah in the tribe of 
Judah, (whence it is termed the Wilderness of Tekoah^ 2 Chron. xx. 
20.) extends through Arabia Petra;a to the Persian Gulph. In 
this desert John the Baptist abode till the day of his shewing unto 
Israel (Luke i. 80.) ; and here he first taught his countrymen. 
(Matt. iii. 1. Mark i. 4. John x. 40.) 

The vast Desert of Arabia, reaching from the eastern side of the 
lied Sea to the confines of the land of Canaan, in which the children 
of Israel sojourned after their departure from Egypt, is in tlte sa- 
cred writings particularly called The Desert ; very numerous are 
th#’oftusions made to it,: and to the divine protection and support, 
which were extended to them during their migration. Moses, when 
recapitulating their various deliverances, terms this desert a desert 
Imid and ’■doasie lioxvluig xsoilderncss (Deut. xxxii. 10.) — and that great 
and. terrible 'wilderness, wherein were Jiery -serpents, scorpions, and 
drotight, where there was no wn/cr. (Deut. viii. 15.) The prophet 
Hosca describes it as a land of great drought, (Hos. xiii. 5.) But 
the most minute description is that in Jer. ii. 6. — a land of deserts 
and of pits, a land of drought, and of the shadow rf death', a land 
that no man passed through, and xvhere no man dwelt. These cha- 
racteristics of the desert particularly the want of water, will ac- 


,''^This expression has cxercisud the iugenuity of commentators, whose opinions are 
recited by Mr* Harnier (Observations, vol. iv. pp. 115, 11^.) but the correctness of the 
jirophetic description is confirrticd by the existence of a similar desert in Persia. It is a 
tract of land broken into deep ravines^ destitute irf waters and dreariness urithout example% 
The Persians have given to it the extraordinary but empliatic aj)pcIlation of Malek-^^ 
iJSimtderek^ or Uie Vallep of ihe 'Anfr el of DeatJu (Morier’s Second Journey, p.lG8.) 

At hours* distance from the promontory of Carmel, kee}>ing along the coast, Mr. 

’ Buckingham entered a dreacy pas6 cut out of the rock, called Waad-cUAjal^ literally, the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. iThre were the appearances of a gate having once closed 
it, as places for hinges were still visible; and, while the centre was just broad enough to 
admit a wheeled carriage or liKided camel, tliere weie on each si<le raised causeways hewn 
out of the rock, as if for benches of repose, or for foot i>assengers. (Buckingham’s Travels, 
1).122.) It was, in all probability, from some similar pass, that the son of Jesse borrowed 
. the ftgure of which he makes so sublime a .use in the twenty -third psalm. * 

® ^doriwns'arc miiiierous iii the desert as woli as in all t le adjacent parts of Palesdoe, 
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count for the repeated murmurlnffs of the Isi*aelites both for food 
and water (especially the latter : and the extremity of their suf- 
ferings is thus concisely but most emphatically pourtrayed by the 
psalmist, (evii. 5.) ^ 

Hungry and thirsty^ their soul tainted in them. 

In this our temperate climate, surrounded as we are with per- 
petual verdure and with every object that can delight the eye, wc 
can scarcely conceive the horrors encountered by the hapless tra- 
veller when crossing the trackless sands, and exposed to all the ar- 
dours of a vertical sun. The most recent as well as the most gra- 
phic description of a desert j( which admirably illustrates the passages 
abov^ cited), is that given by the entci’prising traveller, M. Belzoni, 
whose researches have contributed^so much to the elucidation of the 
sacred writings. Speaking of a desert crossed by him in Upper 
Egypt, on the westex’ii side of the Red Sea, and which is parallel 
with the great desert traversed by the Israelites on the eastern side 
of that sea, he says, “ It is difficult to form a correct idea of a de- 
sert, without having been in one: it is an endless plain of sand and 
stones, sometimes intermixed with mountains of all sizes and heights, 
without roads or shelter, without any sort of produce for food. The 
few scattered trees and shrubs of thorns, that only appear when the 
rainy season leaves some moisture, barely serve to Iced wild animals, 
and a few birds. Every thing is left to nature ; the wandering in- 
habitants do not care to cultivate even these few plants, and wJien 
there is no more of them in one place, they another. When 

these trees become old and lose their vegeta^on, the sun, which 
constantly beams upon them, burns and reduces them to aslies. I 
have seen many of them entirely burnt. The other smaller plants 
have no sooner risen out of the earth than they are dried up, and 
' all take the colour of straw, with the exception of the })lant harack; 
this falls oif before it is dry. 

” Generally speaking, in a desert, there are few springs of watei-, 
some of them at the distance of four, six, and eight days’ journey 
from one another, and not all of sweet water ; on the contrary, it is 
generally salt or bitter ; so tliat if the thirsty traveller drinks of it, 
it increases his thirst, and he suffers more than before. But, when 
the calamity happens, that the next well, which is so anxiously 
sought for, is found dry, the misery of such a situation cannot be 
well described. The camels, which afford the only means of escape, 
are so tliirsty, that they cannot proceed to another well : and, if the 
travellers kill them, to extract the little liquid which remains in 
their stomachs, they themselves cannot advance any farther. The 
situation must be dreadful, and admits of. no resource. Many pe- 

and serjpents of fiery biles (as the Arabic version renders Deut. viii. 1.5.) are not unfrei 
queut. llurckhardt^.jyayels in Syria, &c. pp. 499, 500. p 

* Sec particularly xx. 2 — 5. and xxi, 5. 

" J^seifver *for ISlU, jlp. 1 — 9. there is a new and elegant versiort of 

accompanied with critical and explanatory note.s, from 

the pen of 3EHfej|y»||Jebb. 
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rish, victims of the most horrible thirst. It is then that the value of 
a cup of water is really felt. He that has a zenzabia of it is the 
richest of all. In such a case there is no distinction. If the master 
has none, the servant will not give it to him ; for very few are the 
instances, where a man will voluntarily lose his life to save that of 
another, particularly in a caravan in the desert, where people are 
strangers to each other. What a sittiation fot' aman^ though a rich 
one, perhaps the o'mner of all the caravan^! He is dying Jbr a, cup <f 
*water — no one gives it to him — he (fvrs all he possesses — no one 
hears him — they arc all dying — through by walking a few hours 
farther they might be saved. — If the camels are lying down, and 
cannot be made to rise — no one has strength to isoalk — only he that 
has a glass of that precious liquor lives to walk a mile farthe^l^ and 
perhaps dies Ick). If the voyages on seas are dangerous, so are 
those in tlie deserts. At sea, the provisions very often fail ; in the 
desert it is worse : at sea, storms are met with ; in the desert there 
cannot be a greater storm than to find a dry well : at' sea, one meets 
with pirates — we escape — we surrender — we die ; in the desert 
they rob the traveller of all his property and water; they let him 
live perhaps, but what a life ! to die the most barbarous and agon- 
ising death. In short, to be thirsty in a desci't, 'without water, ex- 
posed to the burning sun xvithout shelter, and no hopes (f fading 
either, is the most terrible situation that a man can be placed in, atid 
one of the greatest sufferings that a human licing can sustain : the eyes 
grow inflamed; the tpnguc and lips swell; a hollow sound is heard m 
the ears, "which brii^ on deafness, and the brains appear to grow 
thick and infamed .'-—'all these feelings arise from the want of a little 
w'ater. In the midst of all this misery the deceitful morasses ap- 
pear before the traveller at no great distance, something like a lake 
or river of clear fresh v/ater.* If perchance a traveller is not un- 
ileceived, he hastens his pace to reach it sooner ; the more he ad- 
vances tow.ards it, the more it recedes from him, till at last it vanishes, 
entirely, and the deluded j^assenger often asks, where is the water 
he saw at no great distance? He can scarcely believe tliat he was 
so deceived ; he protests that he saw the waves running before the 
witul, and tlie reflection of the high rocks in tlie water. 

“ If unfortunately any one falls sick on the road, there is no 
alternative ; he must endure the fatigue ot travelling on a camel, 
which is troublesome even to hejvlthy people, or he must be left be- 
hind on the sand, without any assistance, and remain so till a slow 
death come to relieve him. Wh.at horror ! What a brutal pro- 

' Terrific as the above description is, it is confirmed in most of its details by Quintus 
Curtius ; who, describing tlie passage of Alexander the 'Great and his army across the 
‘idcserts of Sogdiana, thus graphically delineates its horrors : — “ Anndst a deartit of 
Water, despair of obtaining any kindled tliirst before nature cxcitc<l it. Ihroughoot 
four hundred stadia not a drop of moisture springs. As soon ns the fire of summer per- 
vades the sands, every thing is dtied up, as in a kiln always liurning. iAeaming ftotn 
ihe fervid ccjxmse, lohich apjwars like a mrfaa: of sen, a cloudy vapimr darkens Ike dxiy . . . . 
’I'hc heal, which commences al dawn, exhausl^s the onin^nt juices, blisters^ the skiH, and 
'Causes internal iffuinmntion* The soldiers sunk under depression of spirits catised byr 
'bodily debility.” Quint, Curt. lib. vii. c. 5. 
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coe'diDg to aa unfortunate sick man f No one remains with him, 
i>ot even his old and faithful servant ; no one will stay and die with 
him ; all pity his fate, but no one will be his companion.” ^ 

. The phenomenon, here described, is produced by a diminution 
of the density of the lower stratum of the atmostphere, which is 
caused by tl»e„increase of heat, arising from that communicated by 
the rays of the sun to the sand with which this stratum is in im- 
lUediate contact. This' phenomenon existed in the great desert of 
Judsea, and is expressly alluded to by the sublime and elegant 
Isai||>h^^.who, when predicting the blessings of the Messiah’s spi- 
ritj^^l^tigdora, says: 

* The glowing^sand^ shall become a pool, 

And the thirsty soil bubbling springs. 

•:And it is not improbable tliat .Jeremiah refers to the serab or 
mirage when, in pouring forth his complaint to God for mercies 
defetred, he says, Wilt thod he altogether nnto me as •waters that be 
not sure? (mai^inal rendering of Jer. xv. 18 .), that is, •which have no 
reality, as the Septuagint translators have rendered it, 

Frightful as the horrors of the deserts are, they are augmented 
beyond description, shoiikl tlie traveller be overtaken by one of 
those sand storms, which prevail during the dry seasons. Some- 
times the higli winds raise into the air thick clouds of dust and 
sand, which, descending like a shower of rain, most grievously annoy 
all among whom they fall, and penetrate the eyes, nostrils, ears, in 
short every part of the human frame that is exposed to it. At otlier 
times the sands are drifted into such heaps, that, if any storm of 

1 Belzoni’s Narrative of his Operations and Researches in Egypt, &c. (4to, l«ondon^ 
1820) pp. 341 — 343. In anotlier part of his voluinc, Mr. B. more particularly dfe- 
scribes- the (for such is the appellation by wliich this phenomenon is now com- 

monly known), in the following terms: “ It generally appears like a still lake, so un- 
moved by the w'ind, that every thing above is to be seen most distinctly reflected by it. 
If the wind agitate any of the plants that ri.se above the horizon of the mirage, the motion 
is seen perfectly at a great distance. If the traveller stand elevated much above the 
mirage,, the appiirent water seems less united and less deep ; for, as the eyes look down 
upon it, there i?? not thickness enough in the vapour on the surface of the ground, to 
(Conceal the earth from the sight; but, if the traveller he on a level with the horizon of 
the mirage, he cannot see through it, so that it appears to him clear water. By putting 
nay head first to the ground, and then mounting a camel, the height of which from the 
ground might have been about ten feet at the mo.st, I found a great di (Terence in the 
appearance of the mirage. On approaching it, it becomes thinner, and jrppears as if 
agitated by the wind, like a field of ripe com. It gradually \anishc.s, as the traveller ap- 
proaches, and at last entirely disappears, %vheii he is on the si>ot.” (p. 1 96 ,) Dr. Clarke 
hat. described the mirage, as it appeared to him on his journey to Rosetta, in 18t)l. 
('I’Mvels, vol', lii. p. ,371. ) Similar descriptions, but none so full as that of Mr. Helzonr, 
may be seen in Sir J.* Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, vol. ii. p, 512. ; in Elphinstone’s Ac-* 
epunt of the kingdom of^CaubuI (p.l6. 4to. London, 1815) ; Kinneirs Geographical 
l^cn^oir of the Persian Empire rp.223. 4to. London, 1813); Lieut. Pottinger’s Travels 
in Beloochistau and Sinde (p,185« 4to. London,, 1816); and in Dv. Della Celia’s Nar- 
Tjfttive of the ,Bey of Tripoli’s Expedition, in 1817, to the Western PVoutier of Egyptu 
pu 58. London. 1822. 8 vo. < 

^ Isa. XXXV. 7. Bp.^Lowtlfh translation, . 

The pbenQj^nenon referred tp by is termed by the Arabs, as well as by the 

Hebrews (ScaaB) ; and to this day tin? Persians and Arabs make use of it, by att ©le^ 
gant metaphor; to oxiures|(U$app 9 ime(l liope. i v . 
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wind should arise, the track is lost, and whole caravans perish m 
the inhospitable wilderness. Such are the showers of povoder and 
dtisti with which Moses denounced that God would scourge the dis- 
obedient Israelites, in Deut. xxviii. 24<.^ 

IX. Moses, addressing the Israelites a short time before his' 
death, characterise<l the country whither they were going to reside^ ■ 
as a good land^ — a land, of brooks of water, of fountains and depths ' 
that spring out of vallics and hills. How justly this corresponded’ 
with the actual state of the country, the preceding pages have 
shewn : — Moses further added, that it was a land of wheat aitdi'^r-' 
ley, and vines and fig-trees, and pomegranates, a land of oil 
honey, whose stones were iron, and out ofyphose hills they might dig 
brass. The enemies of revelation, forming their notions of its for- 
mer exuberant fertility from the present state of the Holy Land 
under the Turkish government, have insinuated that it never could 
have been the lovely and fertile spot which the sacred writings affirm 
it to have been : but a concise statement of its productions, as we 
may collect them from the Scriptures, together with the attestations 
of antient profane writers, as well as of modern voyagers and tra- 
vellei’s, will all concur to establish the unimpeachalde veracity of 
the inspired writers.'^ 

The Holy Land is said to have exceeded even the very celebrat- 
ed land of Egypt, in the abundance of its produce. To this won* 

, derful fertility many circumstances are supposed to have contributed ; 
such as the generally excellent temperature of the air, which was 
never subject to excessive heats (except in the plain of Jericho), or 
colds; the regularity of its seiisons, especially of the former and the' 
latter rain: and the natural richness of the soil, which is a line 
mould without stones, and almost without a pebble. 

A plenty of wheat was promised to the Israelites on their obe- 
dience (Psal. Ixxxi. 16. and cxlvii. 14.); and so abundant was the 
produce of tlie wheat and barley, that sixty and a hundred fold re- 
warded the toil of the cultivator. (Gen. xxvi. 12. and Matt. xiii. 8.) 
This was sometimes stoi’ed in subterraneous granaries, which in 
1 Chron. xxvii. 25. are termed storehouses in the fields. Such 
granaries are still in use among the Moors.'^ The wheat of Min- 
nith and Pannog was particularly celebrated, and so plentiful that it 
was^ exported to Tyre. (Ezelc. xxvii. 17.) In the ti-eaty concluded 

* Fragments Supplementary to Calinot’s Dictionary No. 172. 

^ Die following account of the soil and productions of Palestine is principally de- 
rived from Reland's Palwstina, pp. 380—391 ; Hasselquist’s Travels ; Dr, Shaw's Tra- 
vels, vol. ii. pp. 1.38 — 1.5.3. : and Volney's Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. pp. 290 — 
297. The testimony of Voiney is the more valuable, as he was tlirough life an inveterate 
oQctny of the Bible, and directed his great talents to the fruitless task of destroying 
credibility. To these are to be added the “ Economical Calendar of Palestine,’* tra^nslated 
from die l.(atin of Jolin Gottlieb Ruble by the learned editor of Calmet’s Dictionary^ ahd' 
inserted in the Fragments supplementary to that work. See also an elaborate and pleasing^ 
Disquisition on tlie Agriculture of tlie Israelites, by the Rev. J. Plumptre, in Numbers 
E, II., and IV., of the investigator, an instructive and well-conducted 
miscellany, ' ^ 

^ Ciienier, Rccherches Historiques sur les Maures, t6m* iRf p* 2 1 9* 
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between Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, for the building of the 
temple* the Hebrew monarch was to supply the latter annually with 
twenty thousand measures of ^joheat for food to his household ( 1 Kings v. 
1 1 .), and the same quantity for the hewers that cut timber (2 Chron.'ii. 
lO.), together with an ecjual number of measures of barley. More 
than a thousand years after this time, the coasts of Tyre and Sidon 
were supplied with corn from Palestine. (Acts xii. 20.) This coun- 
try also aboundetl with honey, not only that made by the industrious 
bees, but also with wild honey (1 Sam. x'iv. 25. Deut. xxxii. 13. 
Psal.lxxxi. 16.), which formed a part of the food of John the Bap- 
tist-in the wilderness. (Matt. i]i. 4.) The Mount of Olives and 
other districts in Jiuhea and Galilee produced the finest olives ; and 
the red wines of Lebanon were jjarticularly celebrated for their fra- 
grance. (Hos. xiv. 7.) The wines of Helbon furnished a profitable 
article of export to Damascus (Ezek. xxvii. 1 8.) : and modern tra- 
vellers attest the size and weight of the clusters of grapes still pro- 
duced in Palestine, which will account for the spies carrying the 
cluster of grapes cut down in the valley of Eshcol (Num. xiii. 23.) 
between two upon a staff. 

Various herbs, shrubs and trees, imparted beauty and fragrance 
to this highly-favoured land. Among the hei’bs and shrubs, the 
aloe (Psal. xlv. 8. Prov. vii. 17. kSol. Song iv. 14.), the hyssop 
(1 Kings iv. 33. Matt, xxvii. 48. Mark xv. 36.), the rose, especially 
the rose of Sharon (Sol. Song ii. 1.), the lily (Ibid. ii. 16. iv. 5. v. 13. 
Matt. vi. 28*), the spikenard (Mark xiv. 3. 5. Sol. Song i. 12.), the 
mandrake (a species of melon) (Gen. xxx. 14. Sol. Song vii. 13.), 
the myrtle (Isa. xli. 19. and Iv. 13.), and the mustard tree (Matt, 
xiii. 31, 32.), may be distinctly noticed.” 

Although modern travellers do not mention the existence of any 
woods or forests, or indeed any considerable number of trees, yet 
it appears that, antiently, the Holy Land was well covered with 
wood. We read of several forests and woods in the sacred wiitings, 
particularly, 

1. '17ie Forest of Cedars on mount Lebanon. See 1 Kings vii. 2. 
2 Kings xix. 23. Hos. xiv. 5, 6. These noble and beautiful trees 
have furnished the inspired writers with numerous exquisite simili- 
tudes. 

2. The Forest of Oaks on the mountains of Rashan (Zech. xi. 2.) : 
we may judge of the high estimation in which these oaks were held, 

1 In this passage Je.sus Christ is commonly supposed to have referred to the white lily 
or to the tulip ; lmt.neithcr of these grows wild in Palestine. It is natural to presume 
that, according to his usual custom, he called the attention of his hearers to some object 
<at hand ; and as the fields of the Levant are overrun with the amaryllis lutea^ whose golden 
liliaceous flowers, in autumn, a/Ford one of the most brilliant and gorgeous objects in na- 
ture, the expre.ssion of Solomon in all his glory not hdng arrayed like one of theses is pecu- 
liarly appropriate. Should this conjecture prove correct, we learn a chronological fact, 
Tespecting the season of the year when the Sermon on the Mount was delivered. 

For copious accounts of these ard other vegetables, as well as of the animal and 
nijneiiy productions mentioned in the Sciiplures, (many of which it falls not within the 
limits of this work to notice), the reader is referred to Dr, Harris’s Natural History of 
the Bible. 
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from an incidental expression of the prophet Ezekiel ; who, speak- 
ing of the power and wealth of antient Tyre, says — Of the oaks (f 
Baskan they have made thine pars. (Ezek. xxvii. 6.) Groves of Oaks, 
it is well known, were the scenes of idolatry in those remote times, 
on account of the grateful shelter which they afforded to the deluded 
worshippers. Tlie prophet Ezekiel expressly alludes ^to this prac- 
tice. (Ezek. vi. 13.) 

3. The Forest or Wood of Ephraim, which the children of 
Ephraim began to cut down (Josh. xvii. 15.), was still standing in 
the time of David. (2 Sam. xviii. 6. 8. 17.) The wood in the vicinity 
of Bethel mentioned in 2 Kings ii. 24-. appears to have been p^t 
of the wood of Ephraim. 

4. The spacious Forest ofJIareth in the tribe of Judah, to which 
David withdrew to avoid the fury of 8anl. (1 Sam. xxii. 5.) To 
these perhaps may be added, 

5. The thickets on the batiks of the Jordan, in Zeeh. xi. 3. termed 
the pride ef Jordan, which antiently were the coverts of wild beasts, 
and are to this day composetl of oleanders, tamarisks, and other 
shrubs. 

Among the trees, which adorned Palestine, the Palm tree claims 
the precedence of notice, on account of its singular utility; it af- 
fords a grateful shelter, an agreeable fruit, and a most delicious 
wine.' The finest palm trees grew in the vicinity of Jordan and 
Engeddi; and they still flourish in the plain of Jericho, which city 
■was antiently termed Ity way of distinction the city of palm trees. In 
1818, however, its plantations of palm trees were reduced to about 
one dozen.'^ The palm t rees of .Tudma tire celebrated by Strabo', 
and by Josephus'', who has particularly noticed the palm trees of 
Jericho. The palm tree was the common symbol of Palestine, 
niiuiy coins of Vespasian and other emperors' being extant, in which 
Juda’a is personified by a disconsolate woman sitting under a palm 
tree. As the momentary prosperity of the wicked is frequently 
compared to the transient verdure of grass; so the durable felicity 
of the righteous is in Psalm xcii. 12. likened to the lasting strength 
and beauty of the palm tree. “ But chiefly is the comparison ap- 
})licable to that Just One, the King of Righteousness and Tree of 
Life ; eminent and u[)right ; ever verdant and fragrant ; under the 
grefitest pressure and weight of sufferings, still ascending towards 
Heaven ; affording both fruit and protection ; incorruptible and im- 
mortal.”'’ 

Olive trees are now, as antiently, abundant and fruitful ; and the 
culture of them continues to form a particular object of attention* 


^ On the various products of the piiltn tree, see Kieiupfor s AuKcuitatcs ibiXoticci?^ 
p. ()(>5. 

Dr. Macmichaers Travels from IVIoscow to Constantinople, p^. 205. 7iotc. 

Lib. xvi. vol. ii. p. 1085. Oxon. 1807. folio. 

Do Bell. Jud. lib. i. c. 6*. § G* lib. iv. c, 8. § 8* » 

Dr. Shaw has enumerated Travels, voL ii. p. 151, 

® Bp. Home’s Commentary oiFl’sal. xcii. 12. (Works, vol. ii, p. 1:15.) 
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Various siihilitudes are derived from the olive tree by the inspired 
Writers ; as well as from the vine which affords a triple produqe ip 
each »year. Pomegranate and apple trees were likewise cultivated 
to a considerable extent (Num. xiii. 23. Deut. viii. 8. Joel i. 12.), 
as also the almond tree, whose fruit is ripe and fit to gather about 
the middle of April. The citron tree was in great request for its 
fragrant and refreshing shade, as well as for its delicious fruit. (Sol. 
Song ii. 3. where it is mis-translated apple tree.) The sycamore, 
which partakes of the nature of the fig and the mulberry, also 
abounded formerly in tlie plain of .Jericho, where it is still to be seen. 
Its sweetish, watery, but somewhat aromatic and not disagreeable 
fruit, comes to maturity several* times in the year, without observing 
any certain seasons. It frequently attains to a considerable height 
and affords a very grateful shade. From its fruit the Arabs extract 
an oil, which they sell to travellers, who keep it among their other 
holy things and pretend that it possesses a singular virtue in curing 
wounds, tor wdiicli reason they call it the oil of Zacchmus, attributing 
its virtue to the stay which Zacchaeus made upon the tree ! (Luke 
xtXi 4*.) 

, Pig trees are very common in Palestine, and flourish in a dry and 
sandy soil: although in our climate they are little more than shrubs, 
yet in the East they attain a considerable height, and some of them 
are capable of affording shelter to a considerable number of horse- 
men. The shade of the fig tree is very })leasant ; and to sit wida' 
it is an emblem of security and peace. (Mic. iv. 4.) Fig trees begin 
to sprout at the time of the vernal efiuinox. (Luke xxi. 29, 30. 
■Matt. xxiv. 32.) The fruit makes its appearance before the leaves 
and flowers, and the foliage expands about the end of March. The 
fig trees of Palestine are of three kinds : 1 . The Untimely fg, which 
puts forth at the vernal eciuinox, and bef<)re it is ripe is called the 
green fig, but when it is ripe the untimely tig. (Mol. Song ii, 13. 
Jer. xxiv. 2. Hos. ix. 3.) It comes to maturity towards the end of 
June (Matt. xxi. 19. Mai'k xi. 13.), and in flavour surpasses the 
other kinds, — 2. The Summer or (by fig: it uj)pears about the ipid- 
dle of .June and is ripe in August. — 3. The Wintn- fig, which' ger- 
minates in August, and does not ripen until about the elid of Novem- 
ber : it is longer and of a browner colour than the Others. All figs, 
when ripe, but especially the untimely, fall spontaneously. (Nahum 
iii. 12.) The early figs are eaten, but some are dried in the sun, and 
preserved in masses which are called calces offgs in 1 Sam. xxv, 1 8. 
exxx. 12. 1 Chron. xii. 40. It is well known that the fruit of these 
i^^plific trees always precedes the leaves : consequently, when .Jesus 
Xhrist saw one of them in full vigour having leaves (Mark xi. 1 3.) he 
might, according to the common course of nature, very justly looh 
firf'uit, ami haply find some boccores or early figs, if not some 
winter figs likewise upon'^t. The parable in Luke xiii. 6 — 9. is 
"founded on the otiental mode of gardening ; and the method of ira- 
■^iiri^Ving the jfelm (w’hosc bai rhnness may be remedied in the way 
Jliere mentioned,) is transferred to the fig tree. ‘ . 
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’ Besides the palm trees above noticed, Jericho \vas Celebrated Ibl* 
its fragrant balsam, mentioned in the Scriptures under the name of 
the Balm of Gilead. (Jer. viii. 22. xlvi. 11. li. 8.) This balsam was 
mentioned by Strabo* ; and two plantations of it existed during the 
last war of the Jews with the Romans, for which both parties fought 
desperately, — the Jews that they might destroy them; ■— * the Ro* 
mans, that they might prevent them from destruction. Since the 
country has been under the government of the Turks, the balm of 
Gilead has ceased to be cultivated in Palestine, though it is found in 
different parts of Arabia and Elgypt. 

But the Holy Land was eminently distinguished for its abundance 
of cattle, to the management and rearing of which the inhabitants 
chiefly applied themselves. ** The hilly country not only afforded 
them variety and plenty of pasture, but also of water, which descend** 
ing thence, carried fertility into the low lands and vallies. The most 
celebrated pasture grounds were on each side of the river Jordan^ 
besides those of Sharon, the plains of I.ydda, Jamnia, and some 
others of less note. The breed of cattle reared in Bashan, and on 
the mountiiins of Gilead and Carmel, were remarkable for their size, 
their strength, and fatness, to which there are frequent allusions in 
the Scriptures. The cattle of the Israelites cotnpi’ised every sort of 
animal that afforded either food or clothing, or was applicable to other 
useful purposes, as sheep, oxen, goats, camels, and asses. The lasfr- 
mentioned animals were of a more handsome form than arc seen in 
our colder climate; hence they were chiefly used in travelling in this 
hilly country, even by persons of rank. Horses do not appear to 
have been in use, until after the establishment of the monarchy. 
The various rivers, especially the Joi’dan, the Lake of Tiberias, and 
the Mediterranean Sea, afforded great vai'iety and plenty of fish, 
vast quantities of which were carried to .Terusalem, and according 
to Jerome, one of the gates of that city was f rom this circumstance 
denominated the Fish-gate. The Dead Sea furnished abundance 
of salt for curing their fish, for which purpose it was said to be su- 
perior to every other kind of salt. 

Although we have no evidence that the Jews wrought any mines 
of iron or copper ; yet the researches of modern travellers have as- 
certained that the moimtains of Palestine contain iron-mines, parti- 
cukitly those whose summits and sides are occupied by the indtts- 

' Lib. xvi. vol. ii. p. 1085. 

« For a particular account of the vegetable productions of the Holy Land, the reader 
is referred to the Hiero-Botonicon of Celsius (Upsal®, 1745— 1747, in two parts or 
vols. 8vo.); and for its zoology to tlie Ilierozdicon of Bochart (foljo, I.ug. Bat. 1714, or 
in three vols. 4to. Lipsitc, 1798 and following years). The reader, who may not be ahfe 
to consult these elaborate works, will find much useful information concerning the plants 
and animalk of the Holy Land, in Ihofessor Paxton’s Illustrations of Scripture, wj, i. 
l»rt ii. pp*SJ31— first eilit. ,• and particularly iii Dr. Harris’s Natural Histpry of ^le 

Bible, already referred to. . 

3 V. The whole of the scenery (says Dr. Richardion,) since we entered Palestine, am- 
ply cittfirms the language of Scripture, that this is a land flowing ^ith milk; and lioney, — 
B Jand foe flo«<k% and herds, and bees, and fltjed for the, .residence of men, wU^ 
tike the patriarchs of old, was jn cattle. Travels ^ong the Mediterranean, ftc., vol. il. 
p.374. " ' ‘ 
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trious Druses. Report says, that there was antiently a copper-mine 
at Aleppo, which (M. Volney is of opinion) must have long since 
been abandoned. These facts however, substantiate the accuracy 
of Moses in his description of the Promised Land, — as a la7id 'whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose moimtains thou mayest dig copper 
(Deut. viii. 9.), as the Hebrew ought to be rendered, there being no 
such thing in nature, as a ir«ss-mine. 

In perusing the Scripture accounts of this highly-favoured coun- 
try it ought to be considered that it was then inhabited by an indus- 
trious people, who knew how to improve every inch of their land, 
and by their good husbandry, had made even the most desert and 
barren places to yield some kind of production, so that the very 
rocks, which now appear quite naked, then yielded either corn, pulse 
or pasture. Every man had his own land to improve : and when, 
in addition to these facts, it is considered that a warm country will 
support more people than a cold one, the people in southern cli- 
mates being satisfied with less food than in northern ; and that the 
dominions of David and Solomon comprised a greater extent of 
territory tlian many apprehend ; — we can be at no loss to account 
for the vast multitude of inhabitants’, which the Scriptures assert 
that Palestine antiently supported, especially when their statements 
of its fertility and population are confirmed by the testimonies of 
profane historians. 

Thus, Tacitus describes the climate as dry and sultry; the natives , 
as strong and patient of labour ; the soil, as fruitful, exuberant in 
its produce, like that of Italy, and yielding the palm and balm tree. 
Libanus or Lebanon, is stated to be the loftiest mountain in the 
country, and to I’ise to a great height, affording a grateful shade 
under its verdant groves, and even in the ardent heat of that sultry 
region as being covered at the top with perpetual snow. .Justin 
confirms the account of Tacitus, respecting the exuberant produce 
of Palestine, its beautiful climate, its })alm and Jragrant balsam 
trees.” 'I'he palms of Judma are celebrated by the elder Pliny ■*; and 
Ammianus Marcellinus comiliends the beauty of the countryj^^^d 
its lari;e and handsome cities. But the most memorable tcstiflH|t 
is that of Josephus the Jewish historian, which appears in various 
parts of his writings. Not to multiply unnecessary examples, we 
may state briefly, that alter describing the boundaries of the regions 
. of Uppef and Lower Galilee, of Peraea and Samaria, he speaks of 
. their fertility and produce in the following terms. 

The two Galilees have always been able to make a strong resist- 
ance on all occasions of war : for the Galileans are inured to war 
lr:om their infancy, and have always been very numerous. Their 
i>oil is universally rich, and fruitful, and full of plantations of all 
sorts of trees ; so that its fertility invites the most slothful to take 

' ' ' On the papu]atio|i of the Holy Land, see MJchnclis's Commentaries on t!ie Laws of 

Mbses, vol.'h pp. 98 — 110. 

Hil^ria, lih. v. • 3 Justin. Hist. Philipp. lib. xxxvi. c. 3. 

Hist Nat Lib. xiii. c. 6. s Lib. xiv. c. 8. vol. i. p.*i9. edit. Bippnt. 
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pains in its cultivation. Accordingly the whole of it is cultivated 
by its inhabitants, and no part of it lies idle. Although the greater 
part of Persea, he continues, is desert and rou^h, and much less 
disposed for the production of the milder sorts ol fruits, yet in otlier 
parts it has a moist soil, and produces all kinds of fruits. Its plains 
are planted witli trees of all sorts ; the olive tree, the vine, and the 
pahn trees are principally cultivated there. It is also sufficiently 
watered with torrents, that issue from the mountains, and with 
springs which never fail to run, even when the torrents fail them, 
as they do in the dog-days. Samaria is entirely of the same nature 
with Judaea. Both countries are composed of hills and vallies; they 
are moist enough for agriculture, uitd are very fertile. They have 
abundance of trees, and are full of autumnal fruit, both of that 
which grows wild, and also of that which is the effect of cultivation. 
They are not naturally watered by many rivers, but derive their 
chief moisture from rain water, of which they have no want. The 
w'aters of such rivers as they have, are exceedingly sweet ; and in 
consequence of the excellence of their grass, the cattle reared in 
these countries yield more milk than do those of other places. * 

On the division of the land of Canaan, we are informed (Josh. 
XV. 20 — 62.) that not fewer than o/ie hundred and twelve walled 
cities fell to the lot of the tribe of Judah. Many centuries afteiv 
wards, Josephus states that the regions of Satnariaand Judaea were 
very full of people, which he notices as the greatest sign of their 
excellency*^; that in tiic two Galilees the villages were extremely 
numerous and thickly inhabited; and that there also were great 
numbers of the larger cities, the smallest of which contained a 
})opulation of fifteen thousand souls. * F rom the two small pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Galilee alone, Josephus collected an 
army of more than one hundred thousand men. ‘ 'riiese statements 
abundantly confirju the narratives of tl)e sacred historian relative 
to the fertility and vast population of the Holy Land. Compare 
Numb. xi. 21. Judg. xx. 17. 1 Sam. xv. 1 Chron. xxvii. 4 — 15. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9. and 2 Chron. xvii. 14 — 19. Nor are the testi- 
monies less satisfactory, which have been given by ' Maundrell, 
Sliaw, Hasselquist, and other modern travellers ’, who have visited 
this country, and especially by Ur. Clarke % who thus describes its 
apjjearance between Napolose or Sichem and Jerusalem: — “ The 
road,” says lie, “ was mountainous, rocky and full of loose stones ; 
yet tlie cultivation was eveiy where marvellous : it afforded one of 
the most stricking pictures of human industry which it is possible to> 
behold. The limestone rocks and vallies of Judaea were entirely 
covered with plantations of figs, vines, and olive trees; not a single 


' .fosephus dc Boll. .Tud. lib. iii. c. 3. § 2, 3,4. « Ibid. lib. iii. c. 3. § 4. 

* Josephus dc Bell. Jud. lib. iii. c. 3. § 2. •< Ibid. lib. ii. c. 20. § 6. 

* The most important fticts relative to the fertility of Palestine, recorded by Matmdrcll 
and Dr. Shaw, are collected by Dr. Macknight in discourses vi. hnd vii. perfixed to the 
first volume ofliM Harmony, andtlie testimonips orHas$(;|quist and otliers are cpilected 
by Mr. Harmer. (Observations, vol. i. pp. 243 — 250.) 

Travels, vol. iv. pp. 283—285. 
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8^ seemed to be neglected. The hills from their baate to diear 
upinost summits, were entirely covered with gardens of these 
were free from weeds, and in the highest state of agrl^ltural per- 
fection. Even the sides of the most barren mountif^s had been 
rendered fertile by being divided into terraces, like steps rising <Mie 
above another, whereon soil had been accumulated with astonishing 
labour. Under a wise and beneficial goveniment, the produce of 
the Holy Land would exceed all calculation. Its perennial harvest ; 
the salubrity of its air; its limpid springs; its rivers, lakes, and 
matchless plains; its hills and vales, — all these, added to the se- 
renity its climate, prove this land to be indeed a Jield which the 
Lord hath blessed (Gen. xxvii. ^7.):, hath given it of the dew of 
heaven^ and the fatness (fthe earth^^nd plenty tf corn and wine”^ 
Such being the state of the Holy Land, at least of that part of it 
which is properly cultivated, we can readily account for the vast 
population it antiently supported : and although this country, gene- 
rally speaking, by no means corresponds with the statements we 
have of its former exuberant fertility and population, yet this is no 
contradiction to the narrative of the sacred writers. The devast- 
ations of the Holy Land by the Assyrians, Chaldees, Syrians, 
Romans, Saracens, the European crusaders, and I’urks, — together 
with the oppressions of the inhabitants by the Turks in our own 
time (who not only do not encourage agricultural industry, but also 
extort to the uttermost from the husbandmen)'^, — to which are to . 
be added the depredations of robbers, and the predatory incursions 
of the Arabs, — all concur satisfactorily to account for the present 
state of this country: and, so far is it from contraiUcting the asser- 
tions of the sacred writings, that it confirms their authority ; for, in 
the event of the Israelites proving unfaithful to their covenant en- 
gagements with Jehovah, all these judgments were predicted and 
denounced against them (Lev. xxvi. a2. Dent. xxix. 22. et seq.)\ 
and the exact accomplishment of these prophecies affords a per- 
manent comment on the declaration of the royal psalmist, that God 
tumeth a fruitful land into barrenness for the wickedness qfthetftj^t 
dwell therein. C'i'n. '6^.) '# 

X. Yet lovely as Palestine confessedly was, its beauty and ^ 
comforts it afforded were not unalloyed : among the calaraitieB bf 
various kinds, which at different times visited the inhabitmits, the 
pestilence, earthquakes. Whirlwinds, the devastations of docusts. 


^ In the north of Palestine,** says a recent traveller, “ there are many beautiful and 
fertile fipots, but notjM> in Judsea/ The breath of Jehovah’s wrath seems iu a peculiar 
manner, to have blasted and withered the territory of the daughter of What a 

change has been wrought in the land, once flowing with milk and hoi^ t** — See the 
Journal of the Rev. J. Connor, (who was in Palestine in the spring of^ Ae year 1820,) 
in the Appendix to the Rev. Mr. Jowett’s Christian Researches in ^^vlfoliterrane|^l, 
p. 441. (London, 1822, 8 VO.) 

^ Volney Im given some painAiUy interesting details on the e£ the ^gri- 

eulturai df Palestine, by barbarous masters^ t2i|p|pU. 


ia 
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iamines, i^canoes, and the pestilential Simoom, demand to be dis- 
tinctly n<^^liced. 

1. Palelti^ is now, as it antiently was, often afflicted with the 

Plague ; whi^ makes its entrance from Egypt and the neighbour- 
ing countries. This tremendous scourge is frequently mentioned 
in the sacred writings. From the insidious manner in which it is 
first introduced into a country, it is perhaps termed the jjestilenee 
that 'walketh in darkness. (Psal. xci. 6.) : 1 

2. This region being mountainous and near the sea, is often 
shaken by Earthquakes from which, however, Jerusalem seems to 
have suffered little if at all. (Psal. xlvi. 2 — 5.) Sometimes these 
earthquakes were accompanii^ by* land-slips, in which pieces of 
ground, lying on a declivity, w’e removed from their place. > To 
these (which occasionally happen in the present day^, and which 
;are not uncommon in Barbary ) % the Psalmist alludes . when; he 
speaks of the nuyuntains being carried into the midst of the sea ( PsaV 
xlvi. 2.), of their skipping like, ratns, and the little hills like yoitng 
sheep (Psal. cxiv. 4. 6'.); and also the prophet Isaiah (xxiv. 20»i) 
when he says that the earth shall reel to and fro Uke a drunkard^and 
shall be removed like a cottage. These terrible concussions have 
supplied the sacred prophets and poets with numerous figures, by 
which they have represented the concussions and subversions of 
states and empires. See particularly Isa. xxix. 6 . liv. 10. Jer. iy. 
24. Hagg. ii. 6, 7. 22. Matt. xxiv. 7* 

3. Tornadoes or IVhirlmnds, followed by thunder, lightningi 
.igid rains, were also very frequent during the winter and cold 
i^sons. Whirlwinds often preceded rain. In the figurative 
language of the Scriptures, these are termed the commandment 
ami the 'word of God (Psal. cxlvii. 15. 18.)'; and as they are 
sometimes fatal to travellers who are overwhelmed in the deserts, 
tlie j’apidity of their advance is elegantly employed by Solomon 
to shew the certainty as well as the suddenness of tluit destruc- 
tion which will befall the impenitently wicked. (Prov. i. 27.) They 
are alluded to by Isaiah, as occurring in the deserts which border 
on the south of Judma (Isa. xxi. 1.) ; and they appear fo blow front 
<y||.rious points of tlie compass. The pro|)het Ezekiel speaks of one 
that came from the north (Ezek. i. 4.) ; but more frequently it blows 
frqm the south (.Tob xxxvii. 9.), in which case it is generally attended 
with the most fatal consequences to the hapless traveller. Mr. 

> The coast in general, and indeed the whole of Asia Minor, is still subject to earth- 
quakes. In 1759 there happened one, which caused the greatest ravagciJ, destroying 
upwards of 20,000 persons in the valley of Balbcc. For three months the sltocks of jt 
terrified the inhtdutants of Lebanon so much, that they abandoned their houses and dwelt 
under tents. rVolney’s Travels, vol. i. p. 283.) In the autumn of 1822 another trtf- 
tnendmis eartliqiiidce, or rather »ti('vi|||lph of eartl'quakes, desolated this region. . , 

See a description of one in tlicH^^ie W’ork, vol. i* p. 278. 

» Shaw's Tmvels In Barbary, Ac. voLi. pp.277, 278. _ 

'-^^'The A ratofe/Ao this day, call them good /wMfs or <lnd in ibe>lvorjAit-.<thay 

are termed the sent of God. c.77. p. 477. of Sale’s Translation, 4to. edit., ^ t 
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Morier, describing the. whirlwinds of Persia, says, that J|||y swept 
along the country in different dii’ections, in a nianneiy||Hpterrific. 
“ Tliey carried away in their vortex sand, branches, iSp^stubble 
of the fields, and really appeared to make a communiq|^n between 
the earth and the clouds. The correctness of the imagei'y used by 
the prophet Isaiah when he alludes to this phenomenon, is very 
strikii^. The nsohirtvomd shall take them away as stubble. (Isa. xl. 24.) 
Chased as the chaff of the mountains before the wind, and like a rolling 
thing before the whirlwind. (Isa. xvii. 13.) In the Psalms (Ixxxiii. 13.) 
we read, Make them like a xvheel; as the stubble before the wind. 
This is happily illustrated by the rpjtatory action of the whirlwind, 
which frequently impels a bit of‘,,|^P^ over a waste, just like a 
wheel set in a rapid motion.” * F^tfihese phenomena, the sacretl 
writers have borrowed many very expressive figures and allusions. 
Compare Psal. xviii. 8 — 15. xxix. I — 10. Iv. 8. Ixxxiii. IS. Isa. v.SOs^ 
,.viii. 7, 8. xi. 15. xxviii. 2. xxix. 6. Jer. xxiii. 19. Matt. vii. 25. 

What tornadoes are on land, w«ateivspouts are at sea, the vacuum 
being filled with a column of water, insteatl of earth, sand, &c. — 
To this phenomenon the Psalmist refers, (xlii. 7.) 

4. Frequently the country was laid waste by vast bodies of mi- 
grating Locusts, whose depredations are one of the most terrible 
scourges with which mankind can be afflicted. By the prophet Joel 
(ii. 11.) they are termed the army of the Ij)rd, from the military 
order which they appear to observe : disbanding themselve.s and 
encamping in the evening, and in the moi'ning resuming their flight 
in the direction of the wind, unless they meet with food. (Nah. iii.l^, 
Prov. XXX. 27.) They dy in countle.ss hosts (.Ter. xlvi. 23. .Tudg. 

5.), occupying, it is said, a space of two or three miles in length by 
a mile or a mile and a half in breadth; so as to obscure the sun, 
and bring a temporary darkness upon the land. (.Joel ii. 2. 10. Exod. 
X. 15.) The noise made by them is compared to the noise of 
chariots (Joelii.5.): and wherever they settle, they darken the 
land. (Exod. X. 15.) If the weather be cold, they encamp in the 
hedges, until the siui rises, when they resume their progress (N^i. 
iii. 17.), climbing or creeping in perfect order. Regardless' 

' Morier’.s Second Journey, p. 202. Mr. liruce, in Ins travels to di.scover tlic s 
of the Nile, was surprised l)y a whirlwind in a plain near that river, which lifted up a 
camel and threw it to a considerable distance, with such violence as to break several of 
its ribs ; whirled himself and two of his servants olF their feet, and threw them violently 
to the ground ; and partly demolished a hut, the materials of which were dispersed all 
over the plain, leaving the other half standing. Mr. 13. and hi.s attendants were literally 
plastered with mud ; if du.st and sand had arisen with the whirlwind in the same propor- 
tion, instead of mud, they would inevitably have been suilbeated (Travels, vol. vi. 
p. 346.); — a disaster which the late cnterprisiiig traveller Mr. Park with difficulty 
escaped, wlien crossing tlie great desert of Sahara in his way to explore the sources of 
the Niger. Destitute of iirovisions and water, ^ throat pained with thirst, and his 
strength nearly exhf^sted, lie liear^l a wind soui^mig from the east, and instinctively 
opened his parched mouth to receive the drops of rain which he confidently expected, but 
|t was instantl "" ’ with sand drifted trom the desert. So immense was the quantity 
raised into th 1 w.afted ui*on tlu i^'ings of the w’ind, and so grea|jPihc velocity with 

which It was compelled to ttirn his face to the west to prevent suffocation, 

and COtM^n had nassprl. Park'® Travnla 17R. 
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every they mount the walls of citie* and houses, and enter 

the V^pHnartmerits. (Joel ii. 7 — 9.) They devour every green 
herb, the bark off every tree (Exod. x. 12. 15. Joel i. 4. 7. 

10. 12. loofe. 20.), so as to render the land which before was as 
the garden of Eden, a desolate wilderness, as if it had been laid 
waste by fire. (.Joel ii. 3.) The noise made by them, when com- 
mitting their ravages, is compared to the crackling noise of fire 
among the dry stubble, or a mighty host set in battle array. (Ibid. 5.) 
So fearful are the effects of their devastations, that every one was 
filled with dismay (Ibid. 6.), a.nd vainly attempted to prevent them 
from settling on their grounl^|)y making loud shouts (Jer.li. 14.), 
as the Persian husbandm^^;*^^je inhabitants of Egypt % and the* 
Nogai Tartars ^ do to this What aggrav'ates this tremendous 

calamity is, that when one host is departed, it is succeeded by a 
Second, and sometimes even by a third or a fourth, by which every j; 
thing that has escaped the ravages of the preceding, is inevitably^ 
consumed by the last company. As Arabia is generally considered 
as the native country of these depredators, they were carried thence 
into Egypt by an east wind (Exod.x. 13.), and were removed by a 
westerly wind (19.) which blew from the Mediterranean Sea (that 
lay to the north-west of that country), and wafted them into the 
Red Sea, where they perished. On their departure from a country, 
they leave their fetid excrements behind them, which pollute the 
air, afid myriads of their eggs deposited in the; ground, whence 
issues in the following year a new and more numerous army. They 
arc generally’^ carried off by the wind into the sea, where they 
perish ; and their dead bodies, putrefying on the shoi*e, emit a most 
oflensive and, (it is said) sometimes even fatal smell. The plague 
of locusts, predicted by .Joel, entered Palestine from Hamath, one 
of the northern boundaries, whence they are called the northern 
army, and wore carried away by the wind, some into the dreaiy 
plain on the coast of the Rast (or Dead) &«, and others into the 
utmost (or Mediterranean) Sea. (Joel ii. 20.) 'fhese predatory locusts 
are larger than those which sometimes visit the southern parts of 
Europe, being five or six inches long, and as thick as a man’s 
finger. From their heads being shaped like that of a horse, the 
prophet Joel says, that they have the uyycarance of horses ; and on 
ae'eount of their celerity they are compared to horsemen on full 
gallop (ii. 4.), and .also to horses prepared for battle. (Rev. ix. 7.) 
The locust has a large open mouth ; and in its two jaws it has g>ur 
incisive teeth, which traverse eaclt other like scissors, anti from their 
mechanism are calculated to grasp and cut eveiy thing ot which 
they lay hold. Thest teeth are so sharj) and strong, that the pro- 
phet, by a bold figure nv ^ them the teeth of a "real lion. (Joel i. 6.) 
In order to mai’k the ^Rainty, variety, and extent of the depreda- 
tions of the locusts, not fewer than eight or nine different appel- 

^ Morier’s Second Journey^ p. 98. • * ♦ 

^ Light's Travels, p. 50. Bclzoni’s Narrative, p. 197. 

* Baron Do Tott’s Memoirs, extracted in Harmer’s niKorv-itions. vol. iii. o. ala. 
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lati'ons, expressive of their nature, are given to them sacred 

Such are the Scripture accounts of this tremendous ..which 

are corroborated by every traveller who has visited thpffirat. The 
quantity of these insects (to whose devastations Syriaj Egypt, and 
Persia, together with the whole middle part of Asia, are subject) is 
incredible to any person who has not himself witnessed their asto- 
nishing numbers. Their numerous swarms, like a succession of 
clouds, sometimes extend a mile in length, and half as much in 
breadth, darken the horizon, and intercept the light of the sun. 

• Should the wind blow briskly, ^ the swarms are succeeded 
by others, they afford a lively i4^^l|||^;Bimilitude of the Psalmist 
(cix. 23 .) of being tossed up the locusts. Wherever 

they alight, the land is covered with^ them for the space of several 
leagues, and sometimes they form a bed six or seven inches thick*^'; 
•The noise which they make in browsing on the trees and herbage, 
may be heard at a great distance, and resembles that of an army 
foraging in secret, or the rattling of hail-stones : and, whilst em- 
ployed in devouring the produce of the land, it has been observed, 
that they uniformly proceed one way, as regularly as a disciplined 
•army upon its march. 'I'lie Tartars themselves are a less destruc- 
tive enemy than these little miimals ; one would imagine that fire 
had followed their progress. Fire itself, indeed, consumes not so 
xapidly. Wherever their myriads spread, the verdure of the coun- 
try disappears as if a covering had been removed ; trees and plants, 
stripped of their leaves and reduced to their naked boughs and 
stems, cause the dreary image of winter to succeed, in an instant, 
to the rich scenery of the spring. They have a government among 
them, similar to that of the bees and ants; and, when their king or 
leader rises, the whole body follow him, not one solitary straggler 
being left behind to witness tiiie devastation. When these clouds 
of locusts take their flight, to siumiount any obstacle, or to traverse 
more rapidly a desert soil, the heavens may literally be said to be 
obscured by, them. Should the inhabitants tlig pits and trenches, 
lind fill them with water, or kindle fires of stubble therein, to de- 
stroy them, rank presses on rank, fills up the trenches, and extin- 
guishes the fires. Where these swarms are extremely numerous, 
they climb over everything in their way, entering the inmost re- 
cesses of the houses, adhering to the very clothes of the inhabitants, 
and infesting their tbod.^ Pliny relates tluit, in some parts of 
Ethiopia, the inhabitants lived upon nothijig but locusts salted, 
and dried in the smoke; and that the IWthums also accounted 

yolneys’ Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. p. ^iyj||jHamier'*s Observations, vor.iii. 
p. 31 9. Shaw’s Travels, vol. i. pp. ;; 10—343. Mor*PSecond Journey, p. 100. Kr 
Wm. Ouseley’s Travels in Persia from 1810 to 1812, vol.'i. pp. 195— 200. ( 410 ,.^? 
don, 1819.) Mr. Dodwell has given an interesting account of the ravages of the 
in Greece ; Tvltt|c. however, tliey are su Jller than those of the Levant. Sec his " 

TopogHtpl|P Tour, vol. i. pp. 211, 815. 
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them article of food.* The modern Arabs catch great 

quantg^^Rj^ocusts, of which they prepare a dish by boiling them 
with mixing a little oil, butter, or fat; sometimes they 

toast thi^Wtefore a fire, or soak them in warm water, and without 
any other culinary process, devour almost every part except the 
wings. They are also said to be sometimes pickled in vinegar. 
The locusts which formed part of John the Baptist’s food (Mark i. 
6.), were these insects, and not the fruit of the locust tree.^ 

5. The devastations caused by the locusts, together with the 

absence ot the former and latter rains, were generally followed by a 
scarcity of provisions, apd i^ by absolute Famtm, 

which also often prevaileii|||i^sieged cities to such a degree, that 
the starving inhabitants hai^ii|^n reduced to the necessity of , de- 
vouring not only unclean animals, but also human flesh. Compare 
v33eut, xxviii. 22 — 42. 56, 57. 2 Sam. xxi. 1. 2 Kings vi. 25 — 28. 
XXV. 3. .Jer. xiv. 15. xix. 9. xlii. 17. Lam. ii. 20. iv. 10. Ezek. v. 
10 — 12. 16. vi. 12. vii. 15. 

6. Volcanoes^ though not generally apprehended to have existed 

in Palestine, unquestionably added their horrors to the other cala- 
mities with which Divine Providence cliastised its inhabitants for 
their sins. Among the numeixms interesting phenomena of nature 
described in the sacred volume, we not only meet with notices of 
lava, but also (Dr. Henderson conceives) of volcanic mountains, 
similar to those which abound in Iceland. * The prophets appear 
to have derived some of their sublimest imagery fi’om the tremen- 
dous phenomena of a volcanic eruption. Thus Nahum, describing 
the majesty of Ciod, says, that the mountains quake at him, and 
hilh^\%VT, and the earth is buuned at his p-escttce. His fury is 
POURED OUT LIKE FIRE, and the rocks are throrm demn l/y him, 
(Nah. i. 5, 6.) Behold, says Micah, the Ijord cometh forth out (f 
his place, and xcill come do'wn and tread, upon the high places <f the 
earth. And the mountains shall re jmolten under him, and the 
vallies shall be cleft as wax before the fire, and as the waters 
that dre poured down a steep place. (Mic. i. 3, 4.) Of/ia^ thou wouldest 
rend the heavens, says Isaiah, that thou wouldcst come down, that the 
MOUNTAINS MIGHT FLOW DOWN at thy As ’when the 

MELTING FIRE BURNETH, THE FIRE CAUSETH THE WATERS TO BOIL, 

nuike thy name known to thine adversaries, that the nations may 
tremble at thy presence. When thou didst terrible things which we 
looked not for, thou earnest down, the mountains fl<wed down at 

1 Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. vi. c. SO. and lib. ic. v. 28. 

2 Sir Wm. Ousclcy’s Travels, vol. i. p.l97. Dodwell’s Tour, vol. i. p. 215. Dr. 
Della Celia’s Travels from Barbary to the Western Frontier of F-gypt, p 78. Jackron’s 
Account of the Empire of Marc^H^pp. 51 — 54. 

3 Travels in Iceland, vol. i. Edinburgh, 1818, 8vo. Inpp.154 — 157. this 

|iltelligcnt traveller has oirered ingeniou-s conjecture.^, (which do not admit of 

^m^dgnnoot) respecting the prigilWn the appellation— - F< 2 /'/cyc/'iSVf/dtm.--'-giycn lo the 
trBBt' of t^jildtry on which the devoted cities stood, and also to shew that it is probable 

■ ^hat -there antiently wore in the Holy Land,*//ot similar to tiiose whibh at this 
day exist in Iceland. 
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thi/'presence, (I^a.lxiv. 1 — 3.) AndJereijaiah, evidently^ucling to 
a volcano 5 says — : Behold^ I am against thee, 0 i)i^strq||H^oun~ 
TAIN, saith the Lord, 'oohich destroyest all the eart^f^ I will 
stretch out mine hand upon thee, and roll thee down from i^^^scks, and 
•a^ make thee a burnt mountain. And they shall not take of thee 
Okstone for a corner, nor a stone foft' foundations ; hut thou . shall he 
DESOLATE foT ever. (.Ter. li. 25, 26.) But the passage which, in 
Dr. Henderson’s opinion, contains the most unequivocal reference 
to an; eruption of lava, is that, in which Eliphaz insidiously reminds 
Job of the catastrophe which unexpectedly seized the abandoned 
inhabitants of the cities of the plffln^^, 

“ Hast thou observed 

That was trodden by liti^l^ffitebrtals ? 

Who were arrested of a siradeUi 
Whose foundation is a moHenfaod.' 

Who said to Goil : Depart from us. 

What can Sliaddai do to ns ?” 

“ Though he had filled their houses with wealth. 

(Far from me be the counsel of the wicked !) 

The righteous behehl and rejoiced, 

'I'hc innocent laughed them to scorn ; 

Surely their substance was carried away. 

And their riches devoured by jireP 

Job xxii. 15 — 20. 


' It is, indeed, commonly believed, that the destruction ofiBpdom 
«ifld Gomorrah was effected by a shower of fire (or lightning) and 
brimstone miraculously produced in the region of the air, and 
Gen. xix. 24-. has been adduced in support of the ojiinion. But 
the words. The Liord rained, brimstone and fre from the Jjird. out 
are susceptible of a very different interpretation : for, 
WQUgli lightning may be, (as it is in Scripture) with evident pro- 
priety, called fre from heaven, yet lightning can hardly be said to 
be rained. It is well known that in Scripture, every operation of 
nature is directly ascribed to God. All her diversified instruments 
are his servants, and what is performed by them is said to^J^ done 
himself. • 

“ The winds arc his messengers j 
Hi? servants, flames of fire.” 

Earthquakes, storms, inundations, drought, famine, pestilence, and 
war, are uniformly represented as coming from the ruler of the 
universe. When, therefore, the combustible matter in question is 
declared to proceed from Jehovah, we are in like manner to under- 
stand the historian as referring the awful catastrophe immediately 
to God, as the avenger of iniquity ; though, in bringing it about, 

--f- : 

, J The received rcnilering (which is supported by ^he aut|!)ority of the most distinguished 
modern critics), ^ whose foundation was oveijiajjm with a flood : that is, with tl^e^ 
t versal Deluge : so th^t the rendering proposedlll^ Dr,. Henderson is not cdjnj 
, estab1ishf^d. Djr. Hales, ho){j[ever, is of opinion, that tlie conclusion of t))ia qm. 

;; from the Book of Job ia an aSusion to iRe final destruction of the wicked at tlic day of 
J Judgment. See Vol. IV;* p,95« iw/ra„ 
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he migh^j^ in other instances, have availed himself of natural 
causes. the geological notices contained in the Bible, re- 

lative tdKH^eighbourhood of the devoted cities, it would appemr 
that it abl^nded with inflammable substances : and the observations 
of a late intelligent traveller, corroborate the Scripture narrative in 
a most striking manner. M. Badhia (better known by his assumed 
name of Ali Bey), in his way to Damascus, thus describes a vol- 
canic desert traversed by hfm, which lies between the, river Jordan 
and that city : “ The Phlegean fields, and all that can present aft 

idea of volcanic destruction, form but a feeble image of the fright- 
ful country through which passed. From tlie bridge of Jacob ^ 
to Sassa, the whole ground|^|'|{di]iE>pdsed of nothing but /am, hasaltes^ 
and other volcanic prodMciiot^^^ is black, porous, or carious ; it 
was like travelling in the inl^^al regions. Besides' these produc- 
tions, which cover the country, either in detached masses or in 
large strata, the surface of the ground is entirely covered taith loose 
volcanic stones, from three to four inches in circumference to a foot 
in diameter, all equally black, porous, or carious ; as if they had just 
come out of the. crater. But it is particularly at the approaches to 
Sassa, that the traveller meets with groups of crevices, and volcanic 
mounds, of so frightful a size that he is seized with horror, which- is 
increased if he allows his imagination to wander to the period when 
these masses were hurled forth with violence I’rom the bowels of 
the e^|h. There are evident signs that all this country isoas formerly 
filed, itith volcanoes, for we beheld several small craters in traversing 
the plain.” - 

From these lixcts, and from the geological notices occurring in 
the Scriptures respecting the devoted cities, it is highly probable 
that the plain in which they stood was at some earlier period 
jected to volcanic revolutions. Nothing farther then was necessary, 
than to set on fire the bitumen, sulphur, &c. that was in the bowels 
of the earth, which ravaging with violent fury, an earthquake en- 
sued, a^l vent being given to the subterraneous elements, a torrent 
of mel^d matter was poured forth, that, descending imo tlie plain^ 
carried destruction to its inhabitants, cities, villages, fields, an^f 
whatever came in its vvay. The quantities of sulphui', pumice, and 
ashes, poured by the volcano to an immense height in the air, and 
falling from that elevation, might, with strict propriety, be said to 
have been rained from heaven. In allusion to this catastrophe, 
God is said to rain on tlte wicked, hot ashes, fire, and brimstone 
{Psal. xi. 6-)'^ That an inundation of lava overtook those cities, 

> 'riie bndge alluded to is known by the name of Cantara Yacouh, or Jacob’s Bridge;: 
It is of considerable antiquity, and consists of three pointed arches. The river is. ip 
■this place about 64 feet wide, and does not appear to be very deep ; its current is 
rapid and boisterous, and the water ^ood, but^twirtw. Travels of Ali Bey, vol. iL 
114 ^ 1 , 262 . 

’;i®^vels of Ali Bey, vol. ii. p. 203. , s / • t > i .a 

Holm, in an aCfcount of ftjigi aption of die Skapta volcano m Icolantl, quoted 
^jy Dr. Henderson, says, “ The wl^PMmospficrc was filled with sand, dust, ahB bfhn- 
stone, so thick as to occasion a continual darkness, vim mimK-p •which fell ‘on the vil. 

•F i 
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besides the fiery sulphureous shower described' by Mosfg||is stated 
in the most express terms, in the passaj^^ quoted frdnt .i ppfe Their 
mhabitants were arrested by its torrents. It surroun<ji|Pmeir ha- 
bitations, and cut off all way of escape, carried before // their sub- 
stance, devoured their riches with its xsigingJlameSi and so completely 
laid waste the spot where they dwelt, that nothing now remained 
but a stream iqf ' melted mattcT. The same fact is obviously implied 
in ‘the descriy)tion of the circumstances connected with Lot’s escape. 
Why was he prohibited from lingering in any part of the low land, 
if not because he would there be exposed to the pestilential vol- 
canic effluvia and to the lava ? And.;:i 5 (hat reason can be assigned 
for his obtaining leave to stop m Zb^^tbut its lying at some dis- 
tance from the spot where the lava l?^&n to act, as likewise on an 
elevation whence he could surve^ the approaching ruin, and 
retire before the stream reached that place ? We accordingly find^ 
that however desirous he was to stay there at first, he qiiitteci it be- 
fore night, for a still more elevated and safe retreat. And. Lot 
•mnt vv out of %oar, and dwelt in the mount Am, for he feared to 
dwell in %oar. (Gen. xix. How natural is the incrustation of 

bis wile on tlie same hypothesis ? Remaining in a lower part of the 
valley, and looking with a wistful eye towards Sodom, she was sur- 
rounded, ere she was aware, by the lava, which rising and swelling, 
at. length reached her, and (while the volcanic effluvia deprived* 
her of life) incrustated her where she stood ; so that beih^' as it 
were, embalmed by the salso-bituminous mass, she became a con- 
spicuotis beacon and admonitory exani})le to future generations. 
The power of this asphaltic substance in preserving from corruj)tion, 

, o^vident, from its being employed by the Egyptians for embalming 
t^lr; mummies." She is said to have been converted into a pillar 
qS salt, on account of the quantity of that substance which ajjpeared 
in crust, and its abundance in those regions is notorious, both 
from sacred and profane history : so much so, that the lake which 
now fills the caverns made by the earthquake, has, aqipj|ffv other 
names, that^of the “ Salt Sea.”’^ 

in confirmation of the conflagration of the ground about Sodom 
’and Gomorrah, we may cite the deseriptioii in Dent. xxix. 22. All 
the land buhnino with brimstone and. salt, bike the overthrow 
OF Sodom and Gomorrah, Nor was the fire, thus kindled, ex- 
tinguished for ages ; but continued to send forth flames, smoke, 
bitumen, &c* in the first century of the Chi'istian ®ra, as we learn 


lages being red hot, did considerable damage. Along with the pumice stones, there fell 
a great quantity of a dirty substance like pilch, rolled up sometimes in the form of small 
balls, and somcliincs like rings or garlands. , The falling of these hot subsiances was 
' attended witli gteat mischief, as liiey totally destroyed, all manner of vegetation, that they 
came near.” Ileiiderson’s Iceland, vphs i. p. 152, 

' Lot’s wife iSTiOt the only person wiiq has suffered bv proxip}ity W volcanic oS 
f The eltferTIiuKpefisWd in this niiinniv. Seo.’flie account of Ms .uet^ in tlfe imp 
his ru pliMiv, tfiRyoungtt (*{iny, lib. Vi vep. 16, ' ' 

« l4i«J. Bft. Hist. ffb. xix. c. iod. #’ ' ‘ ' 
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from tbe t^timony of Josephu«.^ To these eruptions of flame tlie 
apostte JS ^ appem^s to allude in the seventh verse of his epistle ; 
and antt^^eographerSf as well as modern travellei's,' have attested 
the existence of volcanoes in this once highly favoured country. 
Thus, the Koran, adverting to the destruction of Sodom, says that 
“ a terrible storm from heaven assailed them, at sun-rise, and'We 
turned the city upside down; and w'e rained on them sooner of 
baked clay%” that is, lava, and other volcanic matters* The oriental 
geographer Ebn Haukal, (who travelled in the tenth century,) sayki 
“ The land of the tribe of Lot is called Aredz al Mouklouhah (the 
land turned upside down). fNeither corn, nor herbage, nor cattle, 
are found here; the ground;|s black ; and stones are seen scattered 
about, which one would iinai^ne to be the stones shovoered dmm on 
that wicked race.” The late Mr. Volney states that the whole 
south of Syria is volcanic ^ ; and volcanic vestiges were traced by 
Mr. Buckingham, in the year 181 6. * 

7. But the greatest of all the calamities that ever visited this 
highly-favoured country, is the pestilential blast, by the Arabs 
ternied the Sam wind, by the Persians, Samoun, by the Turks 
Simoom, or Samiel, and by the prophet Jeremiah a dry wind of the 
high places in the mldemess, (Jer. iv. 11.) It blows in P’ersia, Arabia 
and the deserts of Arabia, during the months of June, July, ond 
August; in Nubia during March and April, and also in September, 
Octob^) and November. It rarely lasts more than seven or eight 
minutes, but so poisonous are its ellects, that it instantly sulFocat^s 
those who are unforlunate-cnough to inhale it, particularly if it over- 
take tliein when standing u}>right. Thevenot mentions such a wind, 
which in 1658 suff'oeated Iweniy thousand men in one night; 
another, which in 1655 suffocated thousand persons. As’iife 
pfincipul stream of this pestilential blast always moves in a line, 
ftbout twenty yards in bi'eadth, and twelve feet above the siirfatfe of 


* Do BclL Juti. lib. iv. c, 8. § 4. 

2 Sa}i^|:rdAslation of the Koran, p. 1213. See also p. 184. 4 to. edit. 

^ Sir williani Ousdey’s IVanslation of the “ Oriental Geography of Ebn HaukaL*^ 
p. 46. London, 1800. 4to. 

The following is Volney ’s description of the modern state of this district : ~ Tfe 
south of Syria, that is, the hollow through which the Jordan flows, is a country of voU 
canoes: the bituminous and siilphun?o\is sources of the lake Asphaltites, the lava, the 
ji>l!nnicc stones thrown upon its banks, and the hot baths of Tabaria/* (the antient Tiberias) 
“ demonstrate that this valley has been the seat of a subterraneous fire, which is not yet 
extinguished. Clouds of smoke are often observed to issue from the lake, and new crevices 
to l>e formed upon its banks. If ccnjectures in such cases were not too liable to error, 
we might suspect that the whole valley has been formed only by a violent sinking of a 
country which formerly poured the Jordan into the IVIediterrane^n. It appears certain^ 
at least, that the catastrophe of five cities destroyed by tire, must have been occasioned by 
the irruption of a volcano then burning. Strabo expressly says, ‘ that i/ie tradition <f the 
inhabitants if the country (that is, of the Jews themselves) was, that formerly the valley of 
the lake was pc^opled by thirteen ficurislimg cities, and that they were swallowed up by 
volcano.’ (Geographia, lib. xvi. p. 1087. edit. Oxon.) This account seems to be con- 
by the' quantities of ruins still fdiind by travellers on the western border, Thes« 
v^^ptians have lon^ since ceased ; hut earthquakes, which usually siiccecjnJ theil|[> still coa- 
8^e to be felt at intervals in this country.” Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i 

pp. 281,282. 

* Buckingham’s Travels, ppu0S. 448. 
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the earth, travellers in the desert, when^they perceive its approach, 
throw themselves on the ground, with their faces close to th^, burning 
sands, and wrap their heads in their robes, or in a piece of carpet, 
till the wind has passed over them. The least mischief which it 
produces is the drying up their skins of water, and thus exposing 
them to perish&with thirst in the deserts. When this destructive 
wind advances, which it does with great rapidity, its approach is 
indicated by a redness in the air ; and, when sujfficiently near to 
admit of being observed, it appears like a haze, in colour resembling 
the purple part of the rainbow, but not so compressed or thick. 
When travellers are exposed to a second or third attack of this ter- 
rible blast, it produces a desperate kind of indifference for life, and 
an almost total prostration of strength. Camels and other animals 
iBStiiictively perceive its approach, and bury their mouths and 
nostrils in the ground. The effects of this blast on the bodies of 
those whom it destroys are peculiar. At first view, its victims ap- 
pear to be asleep : but if an arm or leg be smartly shaken or lifted 
up, it separates, from the body, which soon after becomes black, * In 
Persia, in the district of Dashtistan, a sam or simoo7n blew during the 
summer months, which so totally burnt up all the corn (then near its 
ittaturity), that no animal would eat a blade of it, or touch any of its 
g rain . ^ The image of corn blasted before it be grmvji used by 
the sacred historian in 2 Kings xix. 26., was most })robably taken 
from this or some similar cause. The Psalmist evidentlj^^ludes 
(Psal. ciii. 15, 16.) to the desolating influence of the simoom, which 
was unquestionably the blast that destroyed the army of Sennacherib 
in, one night. (2 Kings xix. 7. 35.) 

iruce’s Travels, vol. vi, pp. 462, 463. 484. Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 

94 — 96. Sir U. K. Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, vol. ii. p. 230. 

« Moricr’s Second Journev, p. 43. 
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PART II. 

POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


CHAPTER I. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT FROM THE PATRIARCHAL 
TIMES TO THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


I. Patriarchal Government. — II. Government tinder Moses — a Thcocral^f 
— its nature and design.-— 1. Notices of the Heads or Princes of tribes 
and families.— % Of the Jethronian Prefects or Judges appointed hy 
Moses. — S. Of the Senate or Council of Seventi/ Assessors. — 4«. 
Scribes. — III. Government of the Judges. — \Y. Regal Government 
instituted ; — the Functions and Privileges if the Kings; — Inaugur- 
ation of the Kings; — Scriptural Allusions to tlw Courts of Sovereigns 
andiPs;inces explained. — Itevenucs of the Kings Israel.— 
Ma0§rates under the Monarchy. — VII. Officers of the Pnlac^ifr 
VIII. 3Vi6' Royal Harem. — IX. Promulgation of Laws. — X. Schwrt 
between the twelve tribes ; — the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah found- 
ed ; — their Duration and End. 


I. Of the forms of Government which obtained among man 
from the earliest ages to the time ot Mosesj we have but fettle 
rormation communicated in the Scriptures. 1 he simplicity of rhan- 
ners which then prevailed Avould render any complicated form of 
government unnecessary ; and accordingly we find tliat the^ pa^ 
triarch^ exercised the chiet power and command over tl^eii fatiiilie^ 
children, and domestics, without being responsible to any superic^ 
authority. Such was the government ot Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. So long as they resided in the land ot Canaan, they were 
sifbject to no foreign j)ower, but tended their flocks and herds 
wherever they chose to go (Gen. xiii. 6 — 12.), and vindicated their 
wrongs by arms whensoever they had sustained any injiny. (Gen.xiv.) 
They treated w^ith the petty kings who reigned in different paits ot 
Palestine as their equals in dignity, and concluded treaties with 
them in their own right. (Gen. xiv. 13. 18 24. xxi. 22 32. xxvii^ 

16. 27 — S3, xxxi. 44 — 54.) , 

The patriarchal power was a sovereign dominion : so that parents 
“ as the flrst kings, and children the first subjects. 


aie considered ua me _ , « 

had the power oFdisinheriting their children {Gen. xhx. 3, 4< 
TChron. V. 1.)' ond alaJ ^ pnuisluiiS Hicm with death (Geia xxxviil. 
St-.h nr nf Hi.iniiriiiifr tiAii from home without assigning ally tea- 
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s^. (Gen. xxi. 14-.) Further, the patriarchs could pronounce a 
solemn blessing or curse upon their children, which at'that time 
was regarded as a high privilege and of great consequ^ce. Thus 
Noah cursed his son Canaan (Gen. ix. 25.); Isaac blessed Jacob 
(Gen. xxvii. 28, 29. 33.) ; and .Tacob blessed his sons. (Gen. xlix.) 
Cfc the decease of the father, the eldest son, by a natural right of 
succession inherited the paternal power and dominion, which in 
those days was one of the rights of primogeniture. To this right 
the sacei'dotal dignity, in the first ages, seems to have been annex- 
ed ; so that the heads of families not only possessed a secular power, 
but also officiated as priests in the families to which they belonged. 
(Gen. viii. 20. xii. 7, 8. xxxv. 1* — 3.) 

Although the sons of Jacob exercised, each, the supreme power 
in his own family, during their father’s life (Gen. xxxviii. 24.), yet 
the latter appears to have retaineil some authority over them. 
(Gen. xlii. 1 — 4. 37, 38. xliii. 1 — 13. 1. 15 — 17.) Afterwards, how- 
ever, as the posterity of Jacob increased, in Egypt, it became neces- 
sary to have magistrates or governors, invested with more extetisive 
authority ; these are termed Elders (Exod. iii. 16.), being probably 
chosen on account of their age and wisdom. The Shoterim or “ of- 
ficers of the children of Israel” (Exod.v. 14, 15. 19.), have been 
conjectured to be a kind of magistrates elected by them : but, from 
the context of the sacred historian, they rather appear to have been 
appointed by the ICgyptiaus, and placetl over the lsraelites4nU)rder 
to oversee their labour. 

II. On the departure of the Israelites from the land of their op- 
^C'Ssors, under the giiitlance of Moses, .Jehovah was pleased to 
i^lititute a new form of government, which has been rightly termed 
IIITheocuacy ; the supreme legislative power being exclusively 
vested in God or in his ouaci.e, who alone could enact or repeal laws. 

Hebrew government appears not only designed to subserve the 
qfbsamon and general ends of all good governments; — viz. the pro- 
tection of the property, liberty, safety, and peace of the/ several 
, piembers o/ the community (in which the true happiness and prosy 
?j-^rity of states will always consist) ; but also to set apart the He- 
brews or Israelites as a holy people to Jehovah^ and a kingdom qf 
priests. For thus Moses is directed to tell the children of Israel, 
Ye have seen what I did. tmto the Egyptians^ and Jureo I bore you on 
eagles’ wings^ and brought yon unto myself i Aote thcrejbre if ye will 
hear my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall he a pseoAiar 
treasure tmto me above all people ; for all the earth is mine, e^nd ye 
shall he unto me -a kingdom of priests and an holy nation. (E^t^* xfei* 
3j'4, 5, 6.) We learn what this covenant was in a fuj^ther acCQiPit 
of it. Ye stand this day all of you before the Lord yoiuhs God^ppur 
captains qf yotir tribes, yoxir ciders and your ofocers, and dji file men 

Israel ; that you shmdd enter into covenant with the Lord th^f~ 
and intqfois.oai/i‘..which the Z.6rd thy God maketh with thee tkf 
that he establish thee to day for a people unto himself, and i 
lie vnap ^^tfothee a God, as he hath sa^funto thee, and as he hath 
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sworn unto thy fathers,, to Abraham, Isaac, and to Jacob : for ye knofoai 
adds Moses, hcfw w>e have dwielt in the land of Kgypt, and hem iw? 
came through the nations which ye passed by ; and ye have seen their 
abominations and their idols, wood and stone, silver and gold, which 
were among them, lest there shotdd be among you, man, or woman, or 
family, or tribe, whose heart tumeth away this day front the Lord oar 
God to go and serve the Gods of these nations. (Deut.xxix. 10 — 18.) 

From these passages, it is evident that the fundamental principle of 
the Mosaic Law was the maintenance of the doctrine and worship of 
one true God, and the prevention, or rather the proscription, of poly- 
theism and idolatry. The covenant of Jehovah with the Hebrew peo^- 
pie, and their oath by which they bound their allegiance to Jehovah, 
their God and King, w'as, that they should receive and obey the laws 
which he should appoint as their supreme governor, with a particular 
engagement to keep themselves from the idolatry of the nations round 
about them, whether the idolatry they had seen while they dwelt 
in the land of Egypt, or that which they had observed in the nations 
by which they passed into the promised land. In keeping this al- 
legiance to Jehovah, as their immediate and Supreme Lord, they 
were to expect the blessings of God’s immediate and particular 
protection in the security of their liberty, })eace, and prosperity, 
against all attempts of their idolatrous neighbours ; but if they 
should break their allegiance to Jehovah, or forsake the covenant 
• of Jehovah, by going and serving other gods, and worshipping 
them, then they should forfeit these blessings of God’s protection, 
and the anger of .Tehovah should be kindled against the land, to 
bring upon it all the curses that are written in the book of Deuter- 
onomy. (xxix. 25 — 27.) The substance then of this solemn traij^ 
action between God and the Israelites (which may be called 
original contract of the Hebrew government) was this : — If tha 
Hebrews would voluntarily consent to receive Jehovah as their 
and king, to keep his covenant and laws, to honour and wor^^ 
him as Uie one true God, in opposition to all idolatry; then, though 
God ais sovereign of the world rules over all the nations ttf the earthy- , 
and all nations are under the general care of his pi ovidence, hi|f: 
would govern the Hebrew nation by peculiar law s of his particular 
ammintment, and bless it with a more immediate and particular 
pmtection ; he wotdtl secure to them the invaluable privileges of the 
. true religion, together with liberty, peace, and prosperity, as a fa- 
:■ voured people above all other nations.' I’his constitution, it will 
be observed, is enforced chiefly by temporal sanctions, and with sin- 
gular wisdom, for temporal blessings and evils were at that time the 
common and prevailing incitements to idolatry ; but by thus taking 
them into ;tiie Hebrew constitution, as rewards to obedience and 

J iowinan on the Civil Government of Umi, Hebrews, pp. 8—10., See also Dr^Graves^ 
res on tii? Pentateuch, vol.ii. pp.l41#-18S. for some masterly «« .ha. 

nilhiduction of temporal sanctions into the Motftic law. 
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punishments for disobedience, they became motives to continuance 
ill the true religion, instead of encouragements to idolatry.* 

In the Theocracy of the Hebrews, the laws were given to them 
by God, through the mediation of Moses, and they were to be of 
perpetual force and obligation so long as their polity subsisted. 
The judges by whom these laws wei*e administered, were repre- 
sented as holy persons, and as sitting in the place of Gtxl. (Dent, 
i. 17. xix. 7.) These judges were usually taken from the tribe of 
Levi ; and the chief expounder of the law was the high priest. In 
this there was a singular propriety; for the Ijcvites, being devoted 
to the study of the law, w'ere (as will be shewn in a subsequent page) 
the literati among the Israelites. In difficult cases of law, however, 
relating both to government and war, God was to be consulted by 
Urim and Thununim ; and in matters, which concerned the welfare 
of the state, God frequently made known his will by prophets whose 
mission was duly attested, and the people were bound to hearken to 
their voice. In all these cases, Jehovah appears as sovereign king, 
ruling his people by his appointed ministers.- 

A subordinate design of this constitution of the Hebrew govern- 
ment was, the prevention of intercourse betw’een the Israelites and 
foreign nations. The prevalence of the most abominable idolatry 
among those nations, and the facility with which the Israelites had, 
on more than one occasion, adopted their idolatrous rites, during 
their sojourning in the wilderness, rendei*ed this seclusion lif^ccssary, 
in order to secure the fundamental principle of the Mosaic law above 
mentioned : and many of the peculiar laws will, on this princi})le, be 
tbund both wisely and admirably adapted to secure this design.'* 
^ 2 |The form of the Hebrew republic was un(|iiestionably democra- 
#^l; its head admitted of change as to the name and nature of his 
and at certain times it could even subsist without a general 
heli|. When Moses promulgated his laws, he convened the whole 
Ortil^^egation of Israel, to whom he is repeatedly said to have spoken, 
but as he could not possibly be heard by six hundred thous^d men, 
viwe must conclude that he only addressed a certaifi number of per- 
sons who were deputed to represent the rest of the Israelites. Ac- 
cordingly in Numb. i. lb’, these delegates or representatives are 
termed ’NUp (kciiuay HOcDr/n), that is, those wojit to be 

called the convention, in our version called the remmmed of the. con-^ 
gregation: and in Numb. xvi. 2. they are denominated 

(ncsiay EDrtH KCRUAY muocd), that is, chifs of the; 
community, or congregation, that are called to the convention, in our 
version termed, famous in the congregation, men of renoecn. By 
comparing Dent. xxix. 10. with JosL xxiii. 2. it appears that these 
representatives were the heads oi tribes o7' families, judges and 

> Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. pp. 190 — 196. ^ 

* 3 Ibid, vol.i. pp, 202 — 295. ’'If. Lowman (Civil Government of the Heb™ ^ 

pp.l? — 31.) hts Ulustrated the wr aom of|ilna second design of the Jewish theocnl^v 
by seA^ral pertto^jexalnple^^ * 
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officers; and Michaelis is of opinion that, like the members of our 
British House of Commons, they acted in the plenitude of their own 
power, without taking instruction from their constituents.* 

1. Heads oil Princes of tribes and families. — All the va- 
rious branches of Abraham’s descendants, like the antient Germans 
or the Scottish clans, kept together in a body according to their 
tribes and families ; eacli tribe forming a lesser commonwealth, with 
its own peculiar interests, and all of them at last uniting into one 
great republic.^ The same arrangement, it is well known, obtained 
among the Israelites, who appear to have been divided into twelve 
great tribes, previously to their departure from Egypt. By Moses, 
however, they were subtlivided into certain greater families, which 
are called (m/shpatchoth) oy families, by way of distinc- 
tion, and ’Di (iiaTcY abotii) or houses cf fathers 

Josh. vii. 14'.) ; each of whom, again, had their heads, which are 
sometimes called heads of houses of fathers, and sometimes simply 
heads. These are likewise the same jiersons, who in Josh, xxiii. 2. 
and xxiv. 1. are called Elders. (Compare also Dent. xix. 12. and 
xxi. 1 — 9.) It does not appear in what manner these beads or 
elders of fomilies were chosen, when any of them died. The princes 
of tribes do not seem to have ceased with the commencement, at 
least, of the monarchy: from 1 Chron.xxvii. IG — 22. it is evident 
that they subsisted in the time of David ; and they must have proved 
. a powerful restraint upon the power of the king. 

It will now be readily conceived how the Israelitish state might 
have subsisted not only without a king, but even occasionally with- 
out that magistrate who was called a Judge, although we read of no 
supreme council of the nation. Every tribe had always its ov|^ 
chief magistrate, who may not inaptly be compareil to the lordil!' 
lieutenants of our British counties; subordinate to them, again, wfl'e 
the heads of families, who may be represented as their deputy>|l^ei- 
tenants : and, if there were no general ruler of the whole pedjple^ 
yet there were twelve smaller commonwealths, who in certain cases 
united together, and whose general convention would take measures 
for their common interest. In many cases particular tribes acted as' - 
distinct and independent republics, not only when there was neither 
king nor judge, but even during the times of the kings. Instances 
of^wars being carried on by one or more particular tribes, both be- 
; fore and after the establisliment of the regal government, may be 
^^een in Josh. xvii. 15 — 17. Judg. iv. 10. and xviii — xx. 1 Chron. v. 

' 418 — 2.3. 41 — 43. It appears from 1 Chron. xxiii. 11. that a cer- 
tain number of persons was nccessai’y to constitute a family, and to 
empower such a family to have a representative head : for it is there 
said that tha four sons of Shimei had not a numerous progeny, and 

^ Coinmentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 2JH. 

^>3E]a tins manner were the IshmacUces governed by twelve princes according to the 
of Islnnaers sons (Gen. xxv. IG.) ; and the Bedouins tlicir descendants have al- 
W^^preserved some traces of this patriarchal government. Their families continue to- 
gether ; and under the name of Emir^ one is prince among people, who are all his kindre<l 
within a certain degree of affinity p. 2(52. 
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were therefore reckoned only as one family. Hence we may explain 
why, according to Micah v. 2., Bethlehem may have been too small 
to be reckoned among the fiunilies of Judah. It is impossible to 
ascertain, at this distance of time, what number of individuals was 
requisite to constitute a house or family ; but probably the number 
was not always uniform.^ 

2. The Judges, who were appointed by Mbses, had also a right, 

by virtue of their office, to be present in the congregation^ or con- 
vention of the state. After the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, Moses, for some time, was their sole judge. Jethro, his 
father-in-law, observing that tlie daily duties of this office were too 
heavy for him, suggested to him (subject to the approbation of 
Jehovah) the institution of Judges or i-ulers, of tens, of fifties, of 
hutidreds, and of thousands, who determineil every affair of little im- 
portance among themselves, but brought the hard causes to Moses. 
(Exod. xviii. 14 — 26.) Of the judges o^L tens, therefore, there must 
hsLve \men sixty thousand ; of the judges of txoelve thousand; 

of tlie judges of hundreds, six thousand; and of the judges of thou- 
sands, six hundred. These Jutlges, or Jethronian prefects (as they 
have been called), seem to have been a sort of justice of the peace 
in several divisions, probably taken from the military division of an 
host into thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens ; this was a model 
proper for them as an army marching, and not unsuitable to their 
settlement as tribes and families, in a sort of counties, hundreds, 
and tithings. Perhaps onr old Saxon constitution of sheriffs in 
counties, hundredors or centgraves in hundreds, and deciners in decen- 
naries, may give some light to this constitution of Moses. Some 
of our legal anti(|uaries have thought that those constitutions of the 
Saxons were taken from these laws of Moses, introduced by Alfred, 
or bv his direction.‘^ It is not probable, that in the public deliber- 
ative assemblies the whole sixty thousand judges of tens had seats 
abd Voices. Michaelis conjectures that only those of hundreds, or 
even those only of thousands, arc to be undcv.stood, when mention 
is made ofjudges in the Israelitish conventions. 

But, after the establishment of the Hebrews in the land of Canaan, 
as they no longer dwelt together, in round numbers, Moses ordained 
that judges should be appointed in every city (Deut. xvi. 18.), and 
it should seem that they wex*e chosen by the people. In succeeding 
ages these judicial offices were filled by the Levites, most probably 
because they were the persons best skilled in the law of the He- 
brews. (See 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. xxvi. 29 — 32. 2 Chron. xix. 8 — 11. 
xxxiv. 13.) 

3. During the sojourning of the Israelites in the wilderness, 

Moses e.stablished a council or senate of seventy, to assist him in 
the government of the people. The Jewish rabbinical writers, who 
have exercised their ingenuity in conjecturing why the number was 
« -- 

Ji Mirhaelis’a Commentaries, vol.i. j , ^244, 

jSaeoa on English Government, part i. p. 70. Lowman*s Civil Government of the 
Hebrews, p. 162, 



fitnited to seventy, have pretended that this was a permanent and 
Supreme court of judicature; but as the sacred writers are totally 
silent concerning such a tribunal, we are authorised to conclude 
that it was only a temporary institution. After their return from the 
Babylonish captivity, it is well known that the Jews did appoint a 
sanhedrin or council of seventy at Jerusalem, in imitation of that 
which Moses had instituted. In the New Testament, very frequent 
mention is made of this supreme tribunal, of which an account vlill 
be found in a subsequent chapter of this volume. 

4-. Among the persons who appear in the Israelitish congregation 
or diet (as Michaelis terms it), in addition to those already men- 
tioned, we find the (shotcrim) or scribes. It is evident 

that they were different from the Jelhroniau prefects or judges ; for 
Moses expressly ordained that they should not only appoint judges 
in every city, but also shotcrim or scribes. Officers of this descrip- 
tion, we have already seen were among the Israelites, during their 
bondage in Egypt. What their functions wei*e, it is now difficult 
to ascertain. Michaelis conjectures with great probability, that 
they kept the genealogical tables of the Israelites, with a faithful 
record of births, marriages, and deaths ; and that to them was as- 
signed the duty of apportioning the public burthens and services on 
tlie people individually. Under the regal government, these scribes 
were generally taken from the tribe of Levi. (1 Chron. xxiii. 4. 
,2 Chron. xix. 8 — 11. and xxxiv. 13.) In Deut. xxix. 10. xxxi. 28. 
Josh. viii. 33. and xxiii. 2. we find them as representatives of the 
j)eopIe in the diets, or when they enteretl into covenant with God. 
In time of war they were charged with the duty of conveying orders 
to the army (Deut. xx. 3.); and in 2 Chron. xxvi. 11. we meet with 
a scribe , who appears to have been what is now termed the muster • 
master-general. ^ 

HI. On the death of Moses, the command of the children .of 
Israel was confided to Joshua, who had been his minister (Exod. 
xxiv. 13. Josh. i. 1.;) and under whom the land of Canaan was 
subdued, and divided agreeably to the divine injunctions ; but bis 
office ceasing with his life, the government of Israel was committed 
to certain supreme magistrates termed Judoes. Their dignity was, 
for life; but their office was not hereditary, neither was their suc- 
cession constant. There also were anarchies, or intervals of several 
yeai-S’ continuance, during which the Israelites groaned under the 
tyranny of their oppressors, and had no governors. But though 
God himself did regularly appoint the judges of the Israelites, the 
people nevertheless, on some occasions elected him wlio appeared 
to them most proper to deliver them from their immediate oppres- 
sion ; tlms Jephthah was chosen by the Israelites beyond Jordan^ 
As, however, it frequently happened that the oppressions which 
remlerecl tlie assistance of jwdj^es necessary, were not felt equally 
ovef|^:all Israel, so the power of those judges, who ’were elected in 

• See p.77. iwjwn. Michaelis’s Commentaries, vol. i. pp. 
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to procure their deliverance from such servitudes, did not 
le^tencl oyer all the people, but .only over that district which they 
!had delivered. Thus, Jephthah did not exercise .his authority on 
'this side Jordan, neitlier did Barak exercise his judicial power 
beyond that river. In many cases, particular tribes acted as distinct 
,and independent , republics, not only when there was neither king 
nor judge, but even in the times of the kings. In Josh. xviLl^ — 18. 
Judg. iv. 10. and Judg. xviii. xi??. xx..we read of wars which were 
carried on by particular tribes. But the most remarkable example 
perhaps is in 1 Chron. v. 18 — 22. where the two tribes and a half 
beyond Jordan, — even during the reign of Saul, — carried .on a 
' very important war by themselves ; in which, indeed* the rest of 
• the people of Israel took so little share, that Samuel . has not so 
much as noticed it in Saul’s ..history, though it was . a far .more 
splendid event, than all his military achievements put together. In 
,1 ;Ghron. iv. 41 — 43. we read in like manner, of wars carried on 
by the single tribe of Simeon, in the reign of Hezekiah. 

The authority of the judges was not inferior to that, which .was 
afterwards exercised by the kings: it extended to peace and war. 
They decided causes without appeal ; but they had no power to 
enact new laws, nor to impose new burthens upon the people. 
Tlicy. were protectors of the laws, defenders of religion, and avengers 
of crimes, particularly of idohitry, which was high treason against 
. Jehovah their Sovereign. .Turther, these judges were without pomp 
, or splendour, and destitute of guanls, train, or equipage: .unless 
indeed their own wealth might enable them to make an appearance 
suitable to their dignity. Their income or revenue arose solely 
from presents. This form of administration subsistetl from Joshua 
to Saul, during a period .of about 339 years. 

IV. At length the Israelites, weary of having God for their king, 
and provoked by the misconduct.of the sons of the judge, and pro- 
phet Samuel, who in his old age had associated them with himself 
for .the administration of affairs, tlesired a king to be set ovei’ them, 
1,0 judge them like all the nations (iSam.viii. thus undesignedly 
.fulfilling the designs of the Almighty, who had ordained tliat in the 
Tulness of time the Messiah should be born of a royal house. Such 

change, in their government Moses foresaw, and accordingly pre- 
scribed certain laws for the direction of their future sovereigns. 
(Deut. xvii. 14 — 20.) The right of choice was left to the people, 
but with this limitation, that they must never elect a foreigner. 
'This was a patriotic law, but jt did not apply to the case of the 
nation being at any time subjected, by force of arms, to a foreign 
prince; though the .Pharisees afterwards so explained it. Further, 
the Israelites were on no account to appoint nny one as their king, 
^who yvas iiot chosen by Clod; but this did not extend to their elect- 
ing every individual king;: for, so long as Uie reigning family did 
pot vfolate the fondaroental laws of the theocracy, they would con- 
.to possess the tbrpnej bptil^they tyrannised, they would forfeit 
iu With regard to Salifications .which the Jews appear 
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to have demanded in their kings: — comeliness of pei-soh and tall- 
ness of suture seem to 'have been the principal requisites. Thus,' 
although Saul was constituted King of Israel by the special appoint^ 
ment of God, yet it appears to have been no inconsiderable cir- 
cumstance in the eyes of the people that he was a choice young man 
and goodly^ and that there was net among the children ^ Israely a 
goodliiT person than he: Ji'om the shoulders and upvoaj'ds he was 
higher than any of the people. (1 Sam. ix. 2.) And therefore 
Samuel said to the people, when he presented Saul to them : See ye 
him whom the Lord hath chosen that there is none like him among dU 
the people. (1 Sam. x. 24.) Hence, also, David is said to have 
been ruddy, withal of a heatdiful countenance, and goodly to look to. 
(1 Sam. xvi. 12.) The people of the East seem to have had a re- 
gard to these personal qualities in the election of their kings, iii 
addition to those of strength, courage, and fortitude of mintl ; and 
it was such a king as their neighbours had, whom the Israelites 
desired. 

'Hie kings were prohibited from multiplying horses ' ; nor were 
they allowed to take many wives. No law of Moses, however, was 
less observed that this. They were likewise forbidden to collect 
great quantities of gold and silver; lest they should have in their 
hands the means of making themselves rich. In order that they 
might not be ignorant of religion and of the laws of the Israelites, 
they were enjoined to have by them a cojiy of the law, carefully taken 
from the Levitical exemplars, and to read in it daily. » From 1 Sam. 
X. 25. compared with 2 Sam. v. 3. 1 Kings xii. 22—24. and 2 Kings 
xi. 17. it appears that the Israelitish kings were by no means pos- 
sessed of unlimited power, but weie restricted by a solemn stipula- 
tion; although they on some occasions evinced a disposition leaning 
towards despotism. (1 Sam. xi. 5 — 7. and xxii. 17, 18.) They 
had, however, the right of making war and j)eace, as well ns the 
power of life and death; and could on particular occasions put 
criminals to death, without the formalities of justice (2 Sam. i. 5 — 15. 
iv. 9 — 12.) : but, in general they administered justice; ^sometimes 
in a summary way by themselves where the case appeared clear, as 
David did (see 2 Sam. xii. 1 — 5. xiv. 4 — 11. and 1 Kings ii. 5 — 9.), 
or by judges duly constituted to hear and determine causes in the 
king’s" name. (1 Chron. xxiii. 4. xxvi. 29 — .32.) Michaelis thinks 
it Jirobable that there were superior courts established at Jerusalem, 
in which David’s sons presided, ami that Psal.cxxii. 5. is an allusion 
to them; but no mention is made of a supreme tribunal in that 
city earlier than the reign of .Tehoslmphat. (2 Chron. xix. 8 — 11.) 
Aliliough the kings enjoyed the privilege of granting pardons to 

1 Thiskw was to be a standing trial of prince and* people, whether tliey had trust and 
confidence in God I hc^ir deliverer. See Bp. Sherlock *s Discourses on Prophecy, Disc. iv. ; 
where he has excellently explained the i^?ason and effect of the bp', and the iniiuenee 
which the obser vance or neglect of it had in the affairs of tlie Israelites. 

The above regulations cohetirhing, the Jewish nidnai chs are fully cbnsid^ejd ^tid 
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offenders at their pleasure without consulting any person; and in 
ecclesiastical affairs exercised great power, sometimes deposing oi’ 
condemning to death even the high priest himself ( I Sam. xxii, J 7, 18. 

1 Kings ii. 26. 27.), and at other times reforming gross abuses in 
religion, of which we have examples in the zealous conduct of 
Hezekiah and Josiah; yet this power was enjoyed by them not as 
absolute sovei’eigns in their own right. They were merely the 
viceroys of Jehovah, who was the sole legislator of Israel : and 
therefore as the kings could neither enact a new law nor repeal an 
old one, the government continued to be a theocracy, as well under 
their permanent administration, as we have seen that it was under 
the occasional administration of the judges. The only difference, 
that can be discovered between the two species of government, is 
that the conduct of the judges was generally dhected by xirim, and 
that of the kings, either by the inspiration of God vouchsafed to 
themselves, or by prophets raised up from time to time to reclaim 
them when deviating from their duty, as laid down by the law. 

The inauguration of the kings was performed with various cere- 
monies and with great pomp, llie principal of these was anointing 
with holy oil (Psal. Ixxxix. 20.), which was sometimes privately per- 
formed by^a prophet (1 Sam. x. 1. xvi. J — 13. 1 Kings xix. 16. 

2 Kings ix. 1 — 6.), and was a symbolical prediction that the person 
so anointed would ascend the throne ; but, after the monarchy was 
established, this unction was performed by a priest (1 Kings i. 39.), . 
at first in some public place (1 Kings i, 32 — 3'1.), and afterwards 
in the temple, the monarch elect being surrounded by his guards. 
(2 Kings xj. 11, 12. 2 Chron. xxiii.) It is probable also that he 
was at the same time girded with a sword. (Psalm xlv. 3.) After 
the king was anointed he was proclaimed by the sound of the 
trumpet. In this manner was Solomon proclaimed ( 1 Kings i. 

39.), and (it should seem) also the rebel Absalom. (2 Sam. xv. 10.) 
When Jehovah proclaimed lus law, and himself to be the King of 
Israel, the sound of the trumpet {trcceded with great vehemence. 
(Exod. xix. 16.) The knowledge of this circumstance will explain 
the many passages in the Psalms, in which God is said to have 
gone up teith a shout ; the Lord, mth the sound tf a trumpet ; and 
the Israelites arc called upon, avVA tminpels to make a joyful noise 
before the Lord the King. (See Psal. xlvii. 5. xcviii. 6. &c.) Froui 
this ceremony of anointing, kings are in the Scriptures frequently 
termed the anainted of the Lord and (f the God of Jacob. ( 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 6. 10. xxvi. 9. 11. 16. 23. 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. Psal. ii. 2. Ixxxix. 38. 
Uabak. iii. 13.) A diadem or crowit was also .placed upon the 
sovereign’s head and a sceptre put into his hand (Ezek. xxi. 26. 
Psal. xlv. 6. 2 Kings xi. 12.), after which he entered into a solemn 
covenant with his subjects that he would govern according to its 
conditions, and to the law of Moses. (2 Sam. v, 3. 1 Chron. xi. 3. 

2 Kings xi. 12. ,2 Chron. xxiii. 11. compare |)^ut. xvii. 18.) The 
nobles in their turn promise obedience, and appear to have con- 
firmed this pledge with a kiss, either ofthe knees or feet. (Psahii. 12.) 
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Loud acclamations accompanied with music then followed, after 
which the king entered the city. (1 Kings i. 39, 40. 2 Kings xi. 
12. 19. 2 Chron. xxiii. 11.) To this practice there are numerous allu- 
sions both in the Old Testament (Psal. xlvii. I — 9. xcvii. 1. xcix. 1., 
&c.), as well as in the New (Matt. xxi. 9, 10. Markxi. 9, 10. Luke 
xix. 35 — 38.); in which last-cited passages the Jews, by welcoming 
our Saviour in the same manner as their kings were formerly in- 
augurated, manifestly acknowledged him to be the Messiah whom 
they expected. Lastly, after entering the city, the kings seated 
themselves upon the tlirone, and received the congratulations of 
their subjects. (1 Kings i. 35. 47, 48. 2 Kings xi. 19, 20.) On the in- 
auguration of Saul, however, wh'hn there was neither sceptre, diadem, 
nor throne, these ceremonies were not observed. After the establish- 
ment of royalty among the .Tews, it appears to have been a maxim 
in their law, that the king’s person •was inviolable, even though he might 
he tyrannical and unjust (1 Sam. xxiv. 5 — 8.); a maxim which is 
necessary not only to tlie security of the king, but also to the wel- 
fare of the subject. On this principle, the Amalekite, who told 
3>avid the improbable atid untrue story of his having put the mortally 
wounded Saul to death, that he might not fall into the hands of the 
Philistines, was, merely on this his own statement, ordered by David 
to be instantly despatched, because he had laid his hand on the Lord’s 
Anointed, (2 Sam. i. 14.) 

‘ The chief distinctions of majesty mentioned in Scripture, were 
the Pvoyal Apparel, the crown, the throne, anti the sceptre. The 
Royal Apparel, was .splendid (Matt. vi. 29.), and the retinue of the 
sovereigns was both numerous and magnificent. (1 Kings iv. 1 — 24.) 
That the apparel of the Jewish monarchs was different from that of 
all other persons, is evident from Ahab’s clianging his apparel before 
he engaged in battle, and from Jehoshaphat’s retaining his. (1 Kings 
xxii. 30.) It is most probable, after the example of other oriental 
sovereigns, that tlieir garments were made of purple and fine white 
linen (Esth. viii. 15.); in after times, it appears from Lukexvi. 19. 
that the rich and great were clad in purple and fine linen : and this 
circinnstance may account for Pilate’s soldiers clothing Christ with 
purple (Mark XV. 17.), and for Herod the tetrarch, with his men of 
war, arraying him in a gorgeous, most probably a white robe (Luke 
xxiii. 11,), thereby in derision clothing him as a king. Further, 
tlieir Crowns or diadems glittered witli gold, silver, and precious 
stones. (2 Sam. xii. 30. Zech. vi. 11.) Tlieir arms were decorated 
with bracelets (2 Sam. i. 10.) as those of the Persian sovereigns are 
to this day ' ; and their thrones were cijually magnificent. The 
Throne of Solomon is particularly described in 1 Kings x. 18 — 20. 
Similar to this was the throne on which the soveroign of Persia 
was seated to receive his late Majesty’s ambassador. Sir Gore 
, Bart. It was ascended by steps, on which were painted 
(that of Solomon was decorated with carved lions ; and 

' Mofier’s Second Journey, p. 173. 
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yvas also overlaki with fine gold). ^ The JRqi/al Sceptre seems to 
have been various at different times. That of Saul was a javelin or 
spear (1 Sam. xviii. 10. xxii. 6.), as Justin informs us was antiently 
the practice among the early Greek sovereigns.'"* Sometimes the 
sceptre was a walking-stick, cut from the branches of trees, deco- 
rated with gold or studded with golden nails. Such sceptres were 
carried by judges, and by such a sceptre Homer introduces Achilles 
as swearing''*, and to a sceptre of this description the prophet Ezekiel 
unquestionably alludes, (xix. 11.) 

In time of peace, as well as of war, it was customary to have watch- 
men set on high places, wherever the king was, in order to prevent 
him from being surprised. Thus Dftvid, at Jerusalem, was informed 
by the watchman of the approach of the messengers, who brought 
him tidings of Absalom’s defeat. (2 Sam. xviii. 24 — 27.) And 
Jehoram king of Israel, who had an army lying before Ramoth- 
Gilead, kept a watchman on the tower of Jezreel where he was, who 
spied the company of Jehu as he came^ and accordingly announced it 
to the king. (2 Kings ix. 17. 20.) 

It is well known that the tables of the modern oriental fovereigns 
are characterised by luxurious profusion ; and vast numbers are fed 
from the royal kitchen. This fact serves to account for the ap- 
parently immense quantity of provisions stated in 1 Kings iv. 22, 23. 
28. to have been consumed by the household of Solomon, whose 
vessels were for the most part of massive gold (1 Kings x. 21.), and • 
which were furnished throughout the year from the twelve provinces 
into which he divided his dominions. A similar custom obtains in 
Persia to this day. Splendid banquets w’ere given by the king.5 
(Dan. V. 1. Matt. xxii. 1. Mark vi. 21.) ; but it does not appear that 
women were admitted to them, except in Persia, when the queen 
was present until the men grew warm with wine. (Dan. v. 2, 3. 23. 
Esther i. 11. v. 4. 8. vii. 1.) ’ 

Numerous are the allusions in the sacred writings to the courts 
of princes, and to the regal state which they antiently enjoyed. The 
eastern mpnarchs were ever distinguished for studiously keeping up 
the majesty of royalty, and thus inspiring their .subjects with the 
most reverential awe. They were difficult of access very rarely 
shewing themselves to their people, and lived in the deptl^s of their 
vast palaces^ surrounded with every possible luxury, and gratifying 
every desire as it arose. In these kingdoms of slaves it Was ac- ' 
counted the summit of human grandeur and felicity to be admitted 
into that splendid circle which surrounded the person of their 
sovereign ; whence the expression of seeing God (Matt. v. 8.) i»to 
be explained of the enjoyment of the highest possible happmess, 

> Moricr’s Second Jmirney, ^.174. a HJst. lib. xHH. c.3. * 

* if**^*’. — -.‘{.9. 4 Morier’s Second Journey, p.274. 

5 This is confirmed by Herodotus, fib. v. c. 18, 

# ^ it ww del' enter tlte royal prepuce wfthout being called 

* ’ Herodotus (budl. f, c. 99.) states Deidees die Mode to have bcen tho 

mfUmibtuWl this ordinance. 
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namely, his fevoinr and protection, especially in the fife to corner 
And as only a select few in the oriental courts were permitted to 
behold the- face of the monarch, it is in reference to this custom 
that the angel Gabriel replied to 2^hariah (who hesitated to believe 
his annunciation of the Baptist’s birth),, that he was Gabriel that 
stood in the presence of God r thus intimating that he stood in a 
state of high favour and trust with Jehovah. (Luke i. 19.) To dwellf 
or to stand in the ‘presence of a sovereign is an oriental idiom, im- 
porting the most eminent and dignified station at court. 

This allusive phraseology beautifully illustrates another very 
striking jyassage of Scripture. When the disciples, from their very 
low conceptions of the nature of Christ’s kingdom, were contending 
among themselves who should be the greatest, our Saviour, in order 
to dispel these animosities, took a child ; and, placing him before 
them, in the most solemn manner assured them that, unless they isnere 
converted^ and purified their minds from all ambition and worldly 
thoughts, they should not enter the kingdom of heaven^ should not be 
deemed proper subjects of the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah. 
But, continued .Tesus Christ, "whosoever therefore shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven ; and, 
after xtrging various cautions against harshly treating sincere and 
humble Christians, he added, Take heed that ye despise 'not one cf 
these little ones ; for I say unto you that in heaven their angels do 
• always behold the face of my father which is in heaven. 
(Matt, xviii. 1 — 10.); referring to the custom of oriental courts, 
where the great men, those who are highest in office and favour, 
are most frequently in the prince’s palace and presence. (Esth. i, 14. 
1 Kings X. 8. xii. 6. 2 Kings xxv. 19.) On another occasion, after 
our Lord had promised the apostles that they should sit on twelve 
thrones to judge the tribes of Israel, still mistaking the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom, the mother of James and John came to 
Jesus with her sons, and I'equested that he would grant that they 
might sit, the one on his right hand, and the other on his left hand, 
in his kingdom. (Matt. xx. 20 — 23.) This alludes to the custom 
which in those times obtained in the courts of princes ; where two 
of the noblest and most dignified jjersonages were respectively 
seated, one on each side, next the sovereign himself, thus enjoying 
the most eminent places of dignity. ‘ (Compare 1 Kings ii. 19. 
l^sal. xlv. 9. and Heb. i. 3.) In reply to the request of Salome, our 
Saviour stated that seats of distinguished eminence in his kingdom 
were not to be given through favour or partiality, but to those only 
whom God should see properly prepared for them. 

The eastern monarchs were never approached but with presents 
of some kind or other, according to the ability of the individual, 
who accompanied them with expressions of the profoundest rever- 


' ». Among the antient Persians, to sit the person of the lung, wm the t 
po$iuble honour. See 1 Esdraa iii» 7. iv. 42. Josephus, Ant. J(M. hb. xu c« in. 
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ence, prostrating themselves to the ground^ ; and the same prac- 
tice continues to this day. Thus Jacob insb'ucted his sons to carry 
a present to Joseph, when they went to buy food of him as governor 
of Egypt. (Gen. xliii. 11. HO.) In like manner the magi, wlio came 
fj^om the East to adore Jesus Christ, as king of the Jews, brought 
him presents of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. (Matt. ii. 11.) Al- 
lusions to this practice occur in Gen. xxxii. 13. 1 Kings x. 2. 10. 25. 
2 Kings V. 5.; see also 1 Sam. ix. 7. and 2 Kings viii. 8. The pros- 
trations were made, witli every demonstration of reverence, to the 
ground. Thus David stooped ^mth his face to the earthy and beared 
himself before Saul. (1 Sam. xxiv. 8.) The mode of doing reverence 
to the sovereign, among the antient Persians, was little short of ab- 
solute idolatry ; and similar prostrations are made by their de- 
scendants in the present day. On these occasions, it was usual to 
address them witii some compliment, or with wishes lor their long 
life. Thus the widow of Tekoah, after prostrating herself before 
David, addi'essed him with — My lord is 'wise according to the 
wisdom (f an atigcl of God (2 Sam. xiv. 4. 20.) ; and the Chaldaean 
magi accosted Nebuchadnezzar with, — O king, live for ever. (Dan. 
ii. 4.) * The all but idolatrous homage thus rendered to their mo- 
narchs, was exacted by their chief courtiers and favourites of all 
who approached them ; and such was their pride, that the refusal 
of this homage never tailed to involve the refractory individual in 
ruin. Thus Orsines, a descendant of Cyrus, who Iiad refused to 
worship the eunuch Bagoas (who had enslaved Alexander by his 
abominable obsequiousness), fell a victiiti to the revengeful minion’s 
wounded pi’ide. In like manner, Mordecai’s refusal to prostrate 
himself before Haman (Esth. iii. 2.) would have proved fatal not 
only to himself but also to the Jewish nation, had not the malig- 

1 It was (says iElian) the law of Persia, that, whenever their kin^ went abroad, the 
people should, according to their abilities and occupations, present him, as he passed 
along, with some gift, — as an ox, a sheep, a quantity of corn, or wine, or with some 
fruit. It happened one day, when Artaxerxes was taking the air, that he was met by 
one Sinaetes, 'fhe man being at a great distance from Iwme, was in the greatest dis* 
tress, having ftothing to ofTerj, and observing others crowding with their presents. At 
length he ran to the river Cyrus, and taking up some water in l>oth his hands, he ap- 
proached the monarch, and thus accosted him : — O king ! reign for ever I I now pay 
my respects in the best manner 1 am able. I present to thee some of the waters of the 
river Cyrus : should your majesty ever. pass l)y, or near, iny house, I hope to vie with 
the best of these in my donatives.” The monarch was highly pleased with the man^ 
commanded his present to be received into a golden vial, and afterwards handsomely re- 
warded him. Ailian, Var. Hist. lib. i. c. 31, 32. 

^ Quintus Curtins, lib. vi. c. (>. tom. ii. p.23. (edit. Bipont) : lib. viii. c.5. (p.118.) 

3 Morier*s Second Journey, p. 172. ; where an engraving is given, illustrative of the 
oriental prostrations. 

4 This is very similar to the hyperbolical language, which is addressed by the Hindoos 
to an European, wlien they are desirous of obtaining something from him. “ Sr^helf, say 
they, can do every thinf;* No one can prevent the execution of Saheb's cornmandji. Saheb 
is God,** (Ward’s View of the History, &c, of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p.323«) 

^ A similar salutation is to this day given in India. Wtien a poor man goes into the 
presence of a king, tq solicit favour, lie says, ‘‘ O Father iuhou art the support of tlio 
destitute — May cat thou live to old age/** Ibid. p. 333. 

^ Quioifu. lib. X. c.l. vol. i .^pp, 199—201. (edit. Bipont.) 
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nant design of the crafty but mortified Agagite (Esth. iii. 9—6. v. 1 3.) 
been providentially frustrated. 

Eunuchs were introduced into the courts of princes, and also into 
the families of great men at a very early period; and black eunuchs 
appear to have been preferred, (as they still are in the East,) at 
least we find one in the court of Zedeklah. (Jer. xxxviii. 7.) 

Those who rendered personal services to the sovereign had their 
names inscribed in the public registers (Esth. vi. 1.) and were re- 
warded by distinguished marks of the royal favour. Thus Mor- 
decai was arrayed with the royal vestments and led in state on 
horseback through the street of the city, with the royal diadem on 
his head. (Esth. vi. 8 — 11.) On such occasions the person raised 
to dignity was invested witli a new name or title expressive of his 
deserts. This was the case with Joseph (Gen. xli. 45.), Solomon 
(2 Sam. xii. 25.), Daniel and his companions (Dan. i. 7.); and to 
this there is an evident allusion in Rev. ii. 1 7. 

The sovereigns of the East, it is well known, are very fond of 
displaying their gorgeous splendour. Tlic present sovereign of 
Persia, and (after his example), his sons, generally appoint for the 
reception of ambassadors, such an hour as, accoi-ding to the season, 
or the intended room of audience, will best enable them to display 
the brilliancy of their jewels in full sunshine. The title oi bright 
or rcaplendmt was added to the name of one sovereign, who lived 
. upwards of eight centuries ago; because his regal ornaments, 
glittering in the solar rays on a solemn festival, so dazzled the eyes 
of all beholders that they coukl scarcely bear the effulgence : and 
some knew not which was the monarch, or which the great lumin- 
ary of the day. Thus Theophylact Simocatta'-^ (a Greek historian 
who flour iished in the seventh centin-y of the Christian asra) relate.s' 
that the Persian king, Hormisdas, sitting on his throne, astonished 
all spectators by the blazing glories of liis jewels. Thus also king 
Agrippa v/as almost rcgaixleil as a god, so jiowerfully did his orna- 
mented dress reflect the morning sun-beams -h' and it was probably 
the splendour of Solomon “ in all his glon/' when sealed on the 
throne, in addition to the magniricence of his establishment, which 
so struck the (pieen of Sheba on beholding them, that “ there 
tms no more spirit in her” (1 Kings x. 4, 5.) 

Further, whenever the oriental sovereigns go abroad, they are 
uniformly attended by a numerous and splendid retinue: the He- 
brew kings and their sons either rode on .asses or mules (2 Sam. xiih 
29. 1 Kings i. 33. 38.) or in chariots, (1 Kings i. 5. 2 Kings ix. 21. 


' Herodotus, lib. viii. c. 85. Thucydides, lib. i. c. 129. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xi. 
c. 6 , The sfiiiie practice continues to obtain at tlie Ottoman Porte (Baron De Toll’s 
Mem. vol. ii. p. 15 .), and also in Abyssinia, and other parts of the East. Border’s Orien- 
tal Customs, vol. i. p. SI 1. fiftli edit. 

- Theophylact, lib. iv. c. 3. cited by Sir \Vm. Ouseley, to whom we are indebted for 
the al)ove remark, in his Travels in various Countries of the East, more particularly 
Persia, vol. ii. p. 3(>. (London, 182}, 4to.) 

^ Actsxii. 21,22. See Vol. I. pi^93. where ffosephus's account of Agrippa's gorgeous 
array is given in illustration of the sacred hislorian. 
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w accompanied by their royal guards (who, in 
2 Sam. vni. 18. and xt. 18., are termed Cherethite?and Pelethites): 
as the oriental sovereigns do to this day. Further, whenever the 
Asiatic monarchs entered upon an expedition, or took a iourney 
through desertand untravelled countries, they sent harbingers before 
them to prepare all things for their passage, and pioneers to open 
tha passes, level the ways, and remove all impediments. The an- 
tient sovereigns of Hindoostan used to semi persons to precede 
them in their journies, and command the inhabitants to clear the 
roads; a very necess^y step in a country, where there are scarcely 
any public roads. I o this practice the prophet Isaiah manifestly 
alludes (Isa. xl. 3. compared with Mai. iii. l. and Matt. iii. 3.); and 
WC shall obtain a clear notion of the preparation of the way for a royal 
expedition, and the force and beauty of the prophetic declaration 
will fully appear, if we attend to the following narrative of the 
marches of Semiramis in Metlia, recorded by Diodorus Siculus. ^ 
In her march to Fcbatane, she came to the Zarcean mountain, 
which extending many furlongs, and being full of crasrgtj precipices 
and deep hollo-ws, could not be passed without making a ionrr circuit 
Being desirous, therefore, of leaving an everlasting memorial of 
herselt; as well as to make a shorter way, she ordered the precipices 
fo be digged down, and the hollow places to be filled up and at a »reat 
expence she made a shorter and more expeditious road, which to 
this day is called the road of Semiramis. Afterwards she made a 
progress through Persia, and all her other dominions in Asia; and 
wherever she came, she commanded the mountains and crag<ni pre- 
dipiccs to be cut down, and, at a vast expence, made the ways level and 
plain. On the other hand, in7otw places she raised mounds, on which 
she erected monuments in honour of her deceased •rcnerals, and 
sometimes whole cities.” The writer of the apoci7phal book of 
Baruch (v. 7.) expresses the same subject by the same images, either 
taking them from Isa. xl. 3. (or perhaps from Ixii. 10—12?) or from 
die common notions of his countrymen : “ For God ” says he 
“hath appointed that every high hill, and banks of long continuance" 
should be east down and vaUies filled up, to make even the ground 
that Israel may go safely in the glory of God.” The Jewish church 
was that desert country to which John the Baptist Was sent (Ma"tt. 
iii: 1—4.), to announce the coming of the Messiah. It was at that 
dflfte destitute of all religious cultivation, and of the spirit and prao- 
tice of piety : and John was sent to prepare the way of the Z/xtd by 
preaching the doctrine of repentance. The desert is therefore to be 
considered as a proper emblem of the rude state of the Jewish 
Church, which was the true wilderness meant by the prophet, and in 
which Jofin was to prepare the way of the promised Messiah^* 


> Ward** View of tlie History, &c. of tbe Hindoos, vol. iii,.p. 339 . 

« Bibbothea WstoHC^ lib. ii.x. 13, H.,(vol.ii. pp. 44— 46. e<U^ 

» B.slvjp Lowthw iMiah * 1 . 3. vol. i. pp. 252-254. A UmiUar. to thiit 

above des^rihed. lUR^rded by die chapLun to Sir Thomas Roe, ambfi^or to the>logul 
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It was customary for the Jewish kings sometinves to tM>minate 
t^eir successors, and sometimes to assume them as partoers with 
them in the government during their own life-time. Thus David 
caused Solomon to be anointed (1 Kings i. 82 — 40.); so that Solo** 
mon reigned conjointly with his lather during the short remainder 
of Davias life, for it does not appear that the latter resigned his 
sceptre, till he resigned his breath. In like manner liehoboam, 
though a prince of no great merit, appointed his youngest son Abijah 
to be ruler among his brethren^ (2 Chron. xi. 22.) designing that he 
should reign after him; and accordingly Abijah succeeded him on 
the throne. (2 Chron. xiii. 1.) So, among the sons of Josiah, 
Jehoahaz, the younger, was preferred to .lehoiakim theelder.;(2 Kings 
xxiii. 3 1 — 30.) This practice of the Jewish sovereigns, it has already 
been shewn, serves to elucidate some supposed chronological diffi- 
culties in Sacred History. ‘ 

V. With regard to the revenues of the kings of Israel, as none 
were appointed by Moses, so he left no ordinances concerning them t 
we may, however, collect from the sacred writings, that they wero 
derived from the following sources : 

1. Voluntary offerings, or presents, which were made to them 
conformably to the oriental custom. (1 Sam. x. 27. xvi. 20.) Michae- 
lis is of opinion that they were confined to Saul only, as no trace of 
them is to be found after his time. 

2. The produce of the royal flocks ( 1 Sam. xxi. 7.2.2 Sam. xiii. 23. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 28, 29.): and as both king and subjects had a com- 
mon of pasture in the Arabian deserts, Michaelis thinks that Davkl 
kept numerous herds there (1 Chron. xxvii. 29 — 31.), which were 
partly under the care of Arabian herdsmen. 

3. The produce of the royal demesnes, consisting of arable lands, 
vineyards, olive and sycamore grounds, &c. which had origiiudly 
'l>een uninclosed and uncultivated, or were the property of state 
criminals confiscated to the sovereign : these demesnes were culti- 
vated by bondsmen and perhaps also by the people of conquered 
countries (1 Chron. xxvii. 26 — 31. 2 Chron. x xvi. 10.); jand it ap- 
pears from 1 Sam. viii. 14. xxii. 7. and Ezek. xlvi. 17. that the kinga 
assigned part of their domains to their servants in lieu of salary. 

4. Another source of the royal revenue was the tenth part of all 
the produce of the fields and vineyards, the collection and manage- 
ment of which seem to have been confitletl to the officers mentioned 

court in the feigns of James I. and Ch.-irlesl. ; who says Tp. 128.) that, making a prti.. 
gress With the ambass.idor and emperor, they came to a wilderness, “ where (by a very 
great eomjiany sent before us, to make those jtassages and places JU/or ve) n wav was c,vt 
OUT AND M \OE EVEN, broad enough for our convenient passage. And in the place, where 
we pitched our tents, a gre.it compass of ground was rid and made plain foi' theni, by 
grubbing a number of trees and bushes : yet tliere we went as readily to our tents, as we 
did wlien they were set up in the plains.” Fragments supplemental to Calmet's Dic- 
tionary, No. 171. Sec similar instances in Dr. Clarke’s 'IVavels, vol. viiL p. 27f. 8vo. 
Mr. Forbes’s Oriental MemoH tcl. ii. p. 450. and Mr. Ward’s View of the HSuory, 
&c.'ofithc Mthdoos, vcd. iii. p. *2. 

! Se^ VoI. I. )p.532. - 
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io 1 Kings iv. 7. and 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. It is also probable from 
I Kings X. 14. that the Israelites likewise paid a tax in money. 
These imposts Solomon appears to have increased; and Kehoboam’s 
refusal to lessen them is stated by the sacred historian as the cause 
of the rebellion of the ten tribes against him. (1 Kings xii. 14. 18.) 
There is an allusion in Mai. i. 8. and Neh. v. 18. to the custom of 
paying dues in kind to governors, which obtains to this day in 
Abyssinia. ‘ 

5. Not only did the most precious part of the plunder of the con- 
quered nations flow into the royal treasury, (2 Sam. viit.) but the 
latter also had tributes imposed on them, which were termed mincha, 
or presents, and were paid partly in money, and partly in agricul- 
tural produce. (1 Kings iv. 21. Psal. Ixxii. 10. compared with 
1 Chron. xxvii. 25 — 31.) 

6. Lastly, the customs paid to §olomon by the foreign merchants 
who passed through his dominions (1 Kings x. 15.), afforded a con- 
siderable I’evcnue to that monai’ch; who, as the Mosaic laws did not 
encourage foreign commerce, carried on a very extensive and lucra- 
tive trade (I Kings x. 22.), particularly in Egyptian horses and the 
byssus or fine linen of Egypt. (1 Kings x. 28, 29.) 

VI. On the introduction of the regal government among the 
Israelites, the princes of the tribes, heads of families, scribes or 
genealogists, and judges, retained the authority which they had 
previously exercisetl, and constituted a senate or legislative assem- 
blyfor the cities, in or near which they respectively resided. (1 Kings 
xii. 1 — 24. 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. xxvi. 29, 30. xxviii. and xxix. 6.) The 
judges and scribes or genealogists were appointed by the sovereign, 
together with other officers or magistrates, of whom the following 
were the principal. 

1. The Roijal Counsellors, or Privy Conncil, as we perhaps should 
term them. (Isa. iii. 3. xix. 11. 12. Jer. xxvi. 11), Such were the old 
men that stood hefare Solomon tchilc he lived, and whom the head- 
strong Rchoboam consulted (1 Kings xii. 6.); and such also was 
Jonathan, JQavuVs uncle. (1 Chron. xxvii. 32.) 

2. The Prophets, though holding a divine commission as pro- 
phets, may nevertheless be noticed among the royal officers; as they 
were consulted by the pious monarchs of Israel and Judah. Thus 
Nathan was consulted by David (2 Sam. vii. 2.); Micaiah, by Jeho- 
shaphat(l Kings xxii. 7, 8.); Isaiah, by Ilezekiah (2 Kings xix. 2.); 
and the prophetess Huldah, by Josiah. (2 Kings xxii. 14—20.) But 
the idolatrous and profligate kings imitated the heathen monatchs, 
and summoned to their council soothsayers and false prophets. 
Ahab, for instance, consulted the pseudo-prophets of Baal (1 Kings 
xviii. 22. and xxii. 6.); as Pharaoh had before called in the A'isfiS' ipen 
and the sorcerers or magicians (Exod. vii. 11. and viii. 18^ i and 


t : > Bruce’s Ifcavels, vol. i, p. 3^3. 8 vo. 

■ si*.. _ • _r 


Biblikra, pp. 3$i ^332. MichaelU*s Conimenlan^;Vol i, pp. 
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Nebuchadnezzar afterwards consulted the magicians and astrdt^ers 
in his realm. (Dan. i. 20.) 

3. The "I'DID (MazKia) or Recorder (2 Sam. viii. 16.), -who in 
the margin of our larger English Bibles is termed a remembrancer 
or witer of chronicles. His office was of no mean estimation in the 
eastern world, where it was customary with kings to keep daily regisi- 
ters of all the transactions of their reigns. Whoever discharged this 
trust with effect, itwas necessary that he should be acquainted with the 
true springs and* secrets of action, and consequently be received into 
the greatest confidence. Ahilud was David’s recorder or historio** 
grapher (2 Sam. viii. 16.), and appears to have been succeeded in 
this office by his son .Tehoshaphat (2 Sam. xx. 24-.), who was re- 
tained by Solomon. (1 Kings iv. 3.) Joah, t!)e son of Asaph, was the 
recorder of the pious king Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 18. 37. Isa. 
xxxyk 3.) In Esther vi. 1. and x. 2. mention is made of the records 
of the chronit^s, written by this officer. 

4. The "ISID (sopiiea) or Scribe seems to have been the king’s 
secretary of state : he registered all acts and decrees. Seraiah 
(2 Sam. viii. 17.) and Shcva (2 Sam. xx. 25.) were David’s secre- 
taries. This officer is also mentioned in 1 Kings iv, 3. 2 Kings 
xviii. 18. and Isa.xxxvi. 3. 

5. The High Priest, as one would naturally expect in a theocracy, 
is likewise to be reckoned tunong the royal counsellors. Zadok the 
son of Ahitub, and Ahimelek the son of Abiathar, are particularly 
mentioned among the principal officers of David. (2 Sam. viii. 17» 

1 Chroii. xviii. 16.) 

VII. Mention has already been incidentally made of the nu- 
merous retinue that attended the oriental monarchs : the principal 
officers, who thus composed the domestic establishment of the 
Israelitish and Jewish kings, were as follow : — 

^1. The Officers, mentioned in 1 Kings iv. 5. 7 — 19. and 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 25 — 31., are in 1 Kings xx. 15. called the ininces of the pro- 
vinces. They supplied the royal table, and must not be confiiunded 
with those who collected tjie tribute. In 2 Sam. xx. 24. and 1 Kings 
iv. 6. Adoram, who is enumerated among David’s and Solomon’s 
officers of state, is said to be over the tribute: he was, probably, 
what we call chancellor of the exchcepier. He received and brought 
into the royal treasury all the proceeds of taxes and tributes. 

* 2. The Governor of the Palace, who was over the household, 
seems to have ans^vered, as to his employment and rank, to the 
stewards whom the rich men engaged to superintend their affiiirs. 
To him was committed the charge of the servants, and indeed of 
every thing which belonged to the palace. Abishar held this office 
under David (1 Kings iv. 6.); Obadiah, under Ahab (1 Kings xviii, 
3.); and Eliakim, under Hezekiah. (2 Kings xviii. 18.) From Isa. 
xxii. 22. it appears that thiS officer wore, as a mark of his office, a 
robe of a peculiar make, bound with a precious girdle, and carried 

on his shoulder a riclily . ornamented, |<ey. 

3. The King's FrimS^r Companion was the person, with whom 
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the sovereign converse most familiarly and confidentially : he some- 
times had the oversight of the royal palace, and sometimes even 
the charge of the kingdom. (1 Kings iv. 5. 1 Chron.xxvii. 33.) In 
die time of the Maccabees, this appellation admitted of a broader 
meaning, and was applied to any one who was employed to execute 
the royal commands, or who held a high office in the government. 
See 1 MaCC. x. 65. xi. 26, 27. 

4. The King^s Life Guards whose commandei; was termed the 
captain- of the guard. This office existed in the court of the 
Pharaohs (Gen. xxxvii. 36. xxxix. 1.), as well as in that of the 
Ita'aelitish and Jewish monarchs. The captain of the guard ap- 
pears to have been employed in executing summary justice on state 
criminals.' See 1 Kings ii. 25. 34. In the time of David, the 
royal life-guards were called Cherethites and Pelethites, concerning 
th^ . origin of whose names commentators and critics are by no 
means agreed. The Chaldee Targum, on the second book of 
Samuel, terms them the archers and stingers : and as the Hebrews 
were expert in the use of the bow and the sling, it is not improba- 
ble that the royal guards were armed with them. 

1 - The life guards of the Asinonuean sovereigns, and subsequently 
of Herod and his sons, were foreigners : they bore a lance or long 
spear, whence they were denominated in Greek ^TrsxovXaTcopef. 
(Mark vi, 27.) 

VIII. The women of the king’s harem are to be considered as 
fbrming part of the royal equipage ; as, generally speaking, they 
were principally destined to augment the pomp, which was usually 
attached to his office. Notwithstanding Moses had prohibited the 
multiplication of w'omen in the character of wives and concubines 
(Deut.xvii. 17.): yet the Hebrew monarchs, especially Solomon, 
and his son Rehoboam, paid but little regard to . his admonitions, 
and too readily as well as wickedly exposed themselves to t^e • 
perils which Moses had anticipated as the result of forming such 
improper connexions. (1 Kings xi. I — 3. 2 Chron. xi. 21. xiii. 21.) 
The Israelitish and Jewish monarchs spared no expense in decor- 
ating the persons of their women, and of the eunuchs (the black 
ones especially) who guarded them : and who, as the Mosaic law 
prohibited castration (Lev. xxii. 24. Dent, xxiii. 1.), were procured 
from foreign countries at a great expense. In proof of the em- 
ployment of eunuchs in the Hebrew court see 1 Kings xxii. 9. 
(Heb.) 2 Kings viii. 6. (Heb.) ix. 32, 33. xx. 18. xxiii. 11. (Heb^) 
Jer-xxxviii. 7. xxxix. 16. and xli. 16. The maids of the harem, 
at the king’s pleasure, became his concubines ; but the succesi^r to 
the throne, though he came into possession of the harem, wfls not 
at liberty to have any intercourse with the inmates of it. .Hence 
Aidonijah, who in his zeal to obtain Abishag, a concubine of 
David's, for his wife,, had dropt- some intimations of his right to the 
]tlti|(dom, was punished with as a seditious person, (1 Kings 

*C^Sr 7 r 25 «)^But;.tt^^^ tbe Jp9g Sad unUtnited power < over tlia 
hiilh>mj^.i^|)|^lbe^wife w clnefry in < and espoeially 
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mother of the king, enjoyed great political influence. (I dCings xi. S. 

2 Chron. xxi. 6. and xxii. 3.) Hence it is that we find the mother, 
of the king so frequently and particularly mentioned in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles. The similar influence of the reigning 
sultana, as well as of the mother of the sovereign, in modern ori- 
ental courts, is attested by almost every traveller in the East. 

IX, The Promulgation of the Im!w$ was variously made at diflerent 
times. Those of _ Moses, as well as the commands or temporary 
edicts of Joshua, were announced to the people by the 
(sHoxeniM), who in our authorised English version are termed 
(fficei'S. Afterwards, when the regal government was established^ 
the edicts and laws of the kings were publicly proclaimed by criers. 
(Jer. xxxiv. 8, 9. Jonah, iii. 5 — 7.) But in the distant provinces, 
towns, and cities, they were made known by messengers specially 
sent for that purpose. (1 Sam. xi. 7. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. Ezra i. 1.) 
These proclamations were made at the gates of the cities, and in 
Jerusalem at the gate of the temple, where there , was always a 
great concourse of people. On this account it was that: tl»e pro- 
phets frequently delivered their predictions in the temple (and also, 
in the streets and at the gates) of Jerusalem, as being tlie edicts of 
Jehovah, the supreme King of Israel. (Jer. vii. 2, 3. xi. 6. xvii. 19, 
20. xxxvi. 10.) In later times, both Jesus Christ and his appstles 
taught in and at the gate of the temple. (Luke ii. 46. Matt. xxvi. 
55. Mark xii. 35. Acts iii. 11. v. 12.)’ 

X. The kingdom which had been founded by Saul, and carried' 
to its highest pitch of grandeur and power by David and Solomon, 
subsisted entire for the space of 120 years; until Rehoboam, the 
son and successor of Solomon, refused to mitigate the burthens of 
his subjects, when a division of the twelve tribes took place : teU; 
of which adhering to Jeroboam formed the kingdom of Israel, , 
while the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, continuing faithful in 
their allegiance to Rehoboam, constituted the kingdom of Judah. 

The kingdom of Israel subsisted under various sovereigns during 
a period ot 264 or 271 years, according to some chronologers ; its 
metropolis Samaria being captured by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, 
B.c. 717 or 719, after a siege of three years. Of the Israelites, 
whose numbers had been reduced by immense and repeated 
slaughters, some of the lower sort were suflered to remain in their 
nalitve country ; but the nobles and all the more opulent persons 
were, carrietl into captivity beyond the Euphrates.^ 

* Jahn, Archfcologia Biblica, pp. 332— 330. 

^ It was Uie belief of some of the autient fathers of the Christian churchy that the 
descendants of the ten tribes did afterwards return into tJUeir own country ; and the. 
same notion has obtained among some modern Jews, but neither of these opinions 4 
supported by history. In the NOw Testament, indeed, we find mention of the tweh*a 
tribes (Matt, xix. 28. Lukexxi^Qt Acts xxvi. 7.) ; and St.,James (i; Iv) uliret^ his 
epistle tP them ; but it cannot l^ftncluded, from these* .yassa^s, that they wero, t^t,. 
time gathered together; all tli^can W Inferred from tjiem is» that they whre stilf/m 
l>cing. Perhaps the whole i>ody of the Jeivish^iitibit retained the name of the titaWwii 
tp the antw^fU^^sUwjiw diwiplei called 
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The kingdom of Judah continued 388, Or, according to some 
chrcJhologers, 404« years ; Jerusalem its cajiital being taken, the 
temple burnt, and its sovereign Zedekiah being carried captive to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar ; the r^t^pjP his subjects (with the ex- 
ception .of the poorer elasses%ho v?ere Ipft in Jiral^a) Were likewise 
carried into captivity beyond ' thje Euphrates, where they and their 
posterity remained seventy yfea]^- agreeabij^ to the divine pre- 
dictions. 


CHAPTER II. ’" ' i 

POLITICAL STATE OF THE JEWS, FROM THEIR RETURN 
FROM THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITV, TO THE SUBVERSION 
OF THJSIR CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

SECTION I. 

POLITICAL STATE OF THE JEWS UNDER THE ASMONAiAN PRINCES, 

and the sovereigns of the herodian family. 

I. Brief Account of the Asjnona’an Princes- — II. Herod the Great. — 
St. Matthew s narrative of his murder of the infants at Bethlehem 
confirmed. — III. Archelaus. — IV. Herod Aniipas. — V. Philip .- — 
VI, Herod Agrippa. — VII. Agrippa junior. 

1. On the subversion of the Babylonian empire by Cyrus the 
founder of the Persian monai’chy (b. c. .51-3), be authorised the 
Jews by an edict to return into their own country, with full per- 
mission to enjoy their laws and religion, and caused the city and 
temple of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, lii the following year, part of 
the Jews returned under Zerubbabel, and renewed their sacrifices : 
the tlieocratic government, which had been in abeyance during the 
captivityr was resumed ; but the re-erection of the city and temple 
being interrupted for several years by the treachery and hostility 
of the Samaritans or Cutheans, the avowed enemies of the Jews, 
the completion and dedication of the temple did not take place 
pntil the year 511 b. c., six years after the accession of Cyrui 
The rebuilding of Jerusalem was accomplished, and the refbrnifc 
ation of their ecclesiastical and civil polity was effected by the tvlb 
divinely inspired and pious governors Ezra and Nehemiah. 

" ^ ^ ^ 

the death of Judas» and before the ejection of Matthias. This conjecture become 

more probable, as it is certain from 'he testimony of t^aacred writers and of Jo^ 

that there were considerable nirpnbers of Israelites jiggled with the Jews, 

indeed to authorise the former t6 speak the twelve IMSes ai^ constituting bat 

with the ileausobre VJ .jiK'od. to the New Test. / Bishon Watimn’i 

-116.). 
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tiieir death, the Jews were, gpvemed by their high priests, in sub- 
jection however to the Persian kings, to whom they paid^tribute 
(Ezra iv. 13. viu24<.), but with the full enjoyi^ent of .their hther 
magistrate^, as w^^pll as their liberties, ciyil and ireligious. _ -N^rly 
three centuHfes or ’uninterrupted prosperity, ensued', until the rpign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes kiug/of .Syria, .when they were most 
cruelly oppressed, andi^iup^MlItb take tip arms in *their own 
defence. Q ' ' - ■ ■ -' z ■■ ■. 

Under the able cdii(^j^ of Judas lurnarned Maccabeus S And his 
valiant brothei*s, the J^s maintained a religious war for twenty-six 
years with five successive kings of Syria ; and afffer destroying 
upwards of 200,00Q of their best troops, the Maccabees finally 
established the indep^ii|ence of their owu country and the .ag- 
grandisement of theii^feihily. This illustrious house, whosesprinces 
united the regal and pontifical dignity- iri;4heir own pPr^dns, ad-' 
ministered the affairs of the Jews during a period of oije hundred 
and twenty-six. years ; until, disputes arising between. Hyrcanus IL 
and his* brodiei* Aristobulus, the latter was defeated by th%^mans 
under Pompley, wdio captui’ed Jerusalem, and reduced .JUdaea to. 
a tributary province of the republic (b.c. 59.) 

II. Julius Caisar, having defeated Pompcy, continued Hyrcanus 
in the high priesthood, but bestowed the government of Judma upon 
Antipater, an Idumae’an by birth, who was a Jewish proselyte, and 
^ the father of Herod surnained the Great who was subsequently king 
of the Jews. Antipater divided Juda?a between his two sons Phasael 
Jiml Herod, giving to the former the government of Jerusalem, and 
to the latter the province of Galilee ; which being at that time greatly 
infifeted. with robbers, Heiiod signalised his courage by dis}>ersing 
them, and shortly after attacked Antigonus the competitor of Hyr- 
camis ill the priesthood, who w'as sujiported by the Tyrians. In 
the mean time, the Partliians having invaded Judaja, and carried 
into captivity Hyrcanus the high priest and Phasael the brother of 
Hei*od ; the latter fled to Home, where Mark Antony, with the 
coirsent of the senate, conferred qii bilTti the title of king . of Judasa. 
By the aid of the Roman arms Herod kept possession of his dignity; 
and after tlirec years of sanguiiiaiy and intestine war with the- par- 
tisans of Antigonus, he was confirmed in his kingdom by Augustus. 

This prince is characterised by Josephus as a person of singular 
courage and resolution, liberal and even extravagant in his expendi- 
ture, magnificent in his buildings, especially, in the temple of Jeru- . 
Salem, and apparently disjx»sed to promote the hajipiness of eveiy 
one. But under this specious exteribr he concealed the most con- 
summate duplicity; studious only how to attain and to secure his 

— — ; ^ ~ 

’ He is genersUy supposied ll®Kave derived this name front a caltali^tical ^ord, 
formed of M, C. B. I. the ihllM Jeitters. of flic Hebrew Tiflrt, Jfi ChafAoia jBaeltm, 
Jebomhf i.e. who among the Goa* is like thee, 0'^hovah‘ fExod. xv.^11.), w^i^. 
letters Iwre been display^ on his sScre4 stapdl^d,^as tlie letters S. P. 

{Senatus, Popttiui Qiue llotnantu,) were on the Roman 'eh^gns. Dr. Hales's Analy^s 
of Chronology, trol. i. p. 599i. 
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own dignity, he regarded no means, however unjustifiable, which 
might promote that object of his ambition j and in order to supply , 
his lavish expenditure, lie imposed oppressive burdens on, |iis sub- 
jects. Inexorably cruel, and a slave to the most furious |ilsMbn$, 
he imbrued his hands in the blood of his wife, his children, and the 
greater part of his family ^ ; such indeed was the restlessness and 
jealousy of his temper, that he spared neither his people, nor the 
richest and most powerful of his subjects, not even his very friends. 
It is not at all surprising that such a conduct should procure Hero<l 
the hatred of his subjects, especially of the Pharisees, who engaged 
in various plots against him : anti so suspicious did these conspira- 
cies render him, that he put the innocent to the torture, lest the 

f uilty should escape. These circumstances sufficiently account fop 
lertxl and all Jerusalem with him being troubled at the arrival of 
tlie Magi, to enquire where the Messiah was born. (Matt. ii. 1 — 3.) 
The Jews, who anxiously expected the Messiah ^ the Deliverer,”’ 
were moved with an anxiety made up of hopes and fears, of uncer- 
tainty and expectation, blended with a dread of the sanguinary con- 
sequences of new tumults ; and I lerod, who was a foreigner and 
usurper, was apprehensive least he should lose his crown by the 
birth of a rightful heir. Hence we are furnished with a satisfactorv 

1 « When Herod,” says the accurate Lardner, “ had gained posscs.sion of Jerusalem 
by the assistance of the Homans, and his rival Antigonus was taken prisoner, and in the 
bands of the Homan general Sosius, and by him carried to Mark Antony, Herod, by a 
large sum of money, persuaded Antony to put liiin to death. Herod’s great fear was, tliat 
Antigonus might sometime revive hi.s pretensions, as being of the AsmonaKin family. 
Aristobulus, brother of his wife Mariamne, was murdered by his directions at eighteen 
years of age, because the people at Jerusalem laul shewn some aflection for his person* 
In the seventh year of his reign from the death of Antigonus, he put to death Ilyrcaniis, 
grandfather of Mariamne, then eighty years of age, and vdio had saved Herod’s life when 
he was prosecuted by the Sanhedrin ; a man, who in his youtli and in llie vigour of his 
life, and in all the revolutions of his fortune, had sliewn a mild and peaceable disposition- 
His beloved wife, the bczuitiful and vi“iaous Mariamne, had a public execution, and her 
mother Alexandra followed soon after. Alexander and Aristobulus, his tw^o sons by 
Mariamne, were strangled in prison by his order upon groundless suspicions, as it seems^ 
when they were at man’s estate, were married and liad childrc*n. 1 say nothing of the 
death of his«elde$t son Antipater. If Josephus’s character of him be just, he was a 
mi.screant, and deserved the worst death that could be intiicted ; in his last sickness, a 
little before be died, he sent orders throughout Jiuheu, ri(|uiring the presence of all the 
chief men of the nation at Jericlio. His orders weie obeyed, for tliey w'ere enforced 
witlj DO less penalty than that of death. \\ hen these men were come to Jericho, he had 
them ail shut up in the circus, and calling for liis sister Salome?, and her husband Alexas, 
he told them. My life is now but .sliort; I know the dispositions Of the Jewish pec^Ie, 
and nothing will please them more tliuii my death. ‘ You have these men in yburjtelis- 
♦ tody ; as soon as tlie breath is out of my body, and before my death can be kn#10i> 

♦ do you let in the soldiers upon them and kill tltem. All Judani and every famiij^fjrjll 
• then, though unwillingly, mourn at my death.’ Nay, Josephus says, ‘ That with 
* in his eyes lie conjured them by their love to him, and their fidelity to God, not to 
* of doing him this lionour ; and they promised they would not fail these orderg imleed 
were not executed. But as a modern historian of very good sense observes, ihfi history 
* of this his most wicked design takes off all objc^ctic^l^gainst the truth of mui;<j^ring the 
^innocents, which may be made from the incredibility of so barbarous and boi^^an act 
• For this thoroughly' shews, that there can nothing be imagined sa cruel, liarbiirous» And : 
^ horrid, w^hicli this man was nbt capaide of doing.* It may also be prooijjr . observe^ 
thaf ^InaoH all tlie executions I have i^tanccd, were sacriHces to his jpelirixyt 
Josephus, Ant. Ju j. lib. xiv. c.23. 25, 26. 28. liWJkvi. <5.7^ 1. l it 
jKirt i. book ii. c. ii* § 1. v-- • ^ ^ 
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solution of the motive that led him to command all the male childrtn 
to be put. to death, who Wre under two years of age, in Bethlehem 
and>its;,^icinity. (Matt. ii. 16.) * 

]^d‘^^r^^long time after the perpetration of this crime, Herod 
died,* SuflPered the most excniciating pains, in the thirty- 

seventh ^^f"6f his being declared king of the Jews by the Romans. 
The tidirt^ of his decease wei’e received by his oppressed subjects 
with^hiveitsal joy and stitisfaction. " 

Herod had a numerous, offspring by his different wives, although 
their number was greatly reduced by his unnatural ci-uelty in putting 
many of them to death: but, as few of his descendants are meni- 
tioned in the sacred volume, we sliall notice only those persons of 
whom it is requisite' that some account should be given for the better 
understanding of the New Testament. The annexed table will per- 
haps be found useful in distinguishing the particular persons of this 
fcimily, whose names occur in the Evangelical histories. 

ANTIPAS or ANTIPATEll, an Idumaian, 
appointeil prefect of Judjea and Syria by Julius Cajsar. 

''HEUOD THE O HEAT, king of Judi^ 

(Matt. ii. 1. Lukei. 5. 

of whose offspring the following are to be noticed : 


AnisfOBULust Archelaus, Philip, 

strangled by jj 33 ^ j 

order of 
his filtber. 


Herod, Herod Agrippa, Herodias, 

king of Chalcis. the elder, married to Herod Philip, 

(Actsxii,) (Matt. xiv. 3. ^ 

Mark vi. 1 7. 
Lukeiii. 19.) 


Berenice, Agrippa, junior, Drusilla, 

(Acts XXV. 13.) (Acts XXV. 13. (Actsxxiv. 24.) 

xxvi. 1. 

v.^Herod, misnamed the Great, by his will divided his dominions 
aiDbng his three sons, Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and Herod 

Philip. 

111. To Archet.at's he assigned Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, 
■with the regal dignity, subject to the approbation of Augustus, who 
ratified his will as it respCtti^ the territorial division, but conferred 
on Archelaus the title of JSMnarck or chief of, the nation, with > 
promise of Ae regal dignity, if he should prove himself worthy i^f 
it. Archelaus entered uppii his^ new office amid tlie loud'acclaraa- 

H 2 


Herod Antipas, 
(Lukeiii. 1. 
Matt. xiv. 3. 
Mark vi. 14. 
Luke iii. 19, 20. 6e 
xxiii. 11.) 
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tions of his subjects, who considered him as a king ; hence the 
evangelist says that he reigned. (Matt. ii. 22.) His reign, however, 
commenced inauspiciously ; for, after the death of Herod and be- 
fore Archelaus could go to Rome to obtain the confirmation of his 
lather’s will, the Jews having become very tumultuous at the temple 
in consequence of his refusing them some demands, Archelaus 
ordered his soldiers to attack tliem ; on which occasion upwards of 
three thousand were slain. i On Archelaus going to Rome to solicit 
the regal dignity, (tigreeably to the practice of the tributary kings 
of that age, who received their crowns from the Roman emperor,) 
the Jews sent an enibassy, consisting of fifty of their princi[)al men, 
with a petition to Augustus that they might be permitted to live ac- 
cording to their own laws, under a Roman governor. To this cir- 
cumstance our Lord evidently alludes in the parables related by Saint 
Luke. (xix. 12 — 27.) A certain nohleman (suyfvijj, a man of birth 
or rank, the son of Herod) ’went into a far country (Italy), to re~ 
ceive for himself a Icingdom (that of Jiidma) and to return, litd his 
citizens (the Jews) hated him, and. scfit a message (or embassy) after 
him (to Augustus Caesar), saying “ IVe will not have this man to reign 
over us.” The .Tews however failed in their request, and Archelaus, 
having* ** received the Icingdom (or ethnarchy), on his return inflicted a 
severe vengeance on those who woidd not that he shaidd reign over 
themJ^ The application of this parable is to Jesus Christ, who fore- 
tells that, on his ascension, he would go into a distant country, to 
receive the- kingdom from his father ; and that he would i-eturn, at 
the destruction of .Terusalem, to take vengeance on those who re- 
jected him. The subsequent reign of Archelaus was turbulent, 
and disgraced by insurrections of the Jews against the Romans, and 
also by banditti and pretenders to the crown : at length, after re- 
peated complaints against his tyranny and mal-administi'ation, mwle 
to Augustus by the principal Jews anti Samai’itans who were joined 
by his own brothers, Archelaus was deposed and banislied to Vienne 
in Gaul, in the tenth year of his reign ; and his territories were 
annexed to the Roman province of Syria. 

IV., Herod Antipas (or Antipater), another of Herod’s sons, 
received from his father the district of Galilee and PeftEa, with the 
title of Tetrarch. * He is described by Josephus as a crafty and 


* 'fills circumstance probably deterred the Holy Family from settling in judnea on 
tJieir return from Egypt ; and induced tliein by tlie divine admonition to return to tWir 
former residence at Nazareth in Galilee. (Matt. ii. 22, 2:3.) Dr, Hales’s Analysis iff 
Chronology, vol. ii, p.717. 

2 Josephus, Ant. Jud, lib, xvii. c. ix. § 3. c. xi, 

3 There is an impressive application of this parable in Mr. Jones’s Lectures on the figura- 
tive language of Scripture, lect.v, near the beginning, (Works, vol. iii, pp.35, 36.) 

** Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xvii. c. xi. (al.xii.) § 2. c. xiii. (al, xiv.) 

3 Concerning the meaning of this term learned men are by no means agreed. In its^ 
primary and original signification it implies a governor of the fourth part of a country ; 
and this seeinjn to have been the first meaning affixed to it. But afterwards it was given 
to the governi^s of a piovince, wbethi r^tlieir government was the fourth part of a country 
or not : for divided his kingdom only into three parts. The Tetrarebs, bowevefy 

were reguriluilil^nces, and sc metimes were complimented with the title of Jking^ (Matu 
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incestuous prince, with which character the narratives of the evangel- 
ists coincide ; for, having deserted his wife, the daughter of Aretos 
king qf Arabia, he forcibly took away and married Herodias the 
wife of'jhis brother Herod Philip, a proud aixl cruel woman, to 
gratify whom he caused John the Baptist to be beheaded (Matt, 
xiv. 9, . Mark vi. 17. Luke hi. 19.), who had provoked her ven- 
geance by his faithfiil reproof of their incestuous nuptials ; though 
Josephus ascribes the Baptist’s death to Herod’s apprehension, lest 
the latter should by hishnflucnce raise an insurrection among the 
people. It was this X|ero<l that laid snares for our Saviour ; who 
detecting his insidious ititentions, termed him a fox (Lukexiii. 32.), 
and who was subsequently ridiculetl by him and his soldiers. (Luke 
xxiii. 7 — 11.) Some years afterwards, Herod aspiring to the regal 
dignity in .Tudaea was banished together with his wife, first to Lyons 
in Gaul, and thence into Spain. ‘ 

V. Phii.ip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, and Batansea, 
is mentioned but once in the New Testament. (Luke iii. 1.) He is 
represented by Josephus as an amiable prince, belovecl by his sub- 
jects, whom he governed w'ith mildness and equity’^: on his decease 
without issue, after a reign of thirty-seven years, his territories were 
annexed to the province of Syria. 

VI. Aguippa, or Herod Agrippa, was the son of Aristobulus, 
and grandson of Herod the Great, and sustained various reverses 
of fortune previously to his attaining the royal dignity. At first he 
resided at Rome as a private person, and ingratiated himself into 
the favour of the emperor Tibei’ius ; but being accused of wishing 
Jiim dead that Caligula might reign, he was thrown into prison by 
order of Tiberius. On the accession of Caligula to tlie empire, 
Agrippa was created king of Batanaca ami Trachonitis, to which 
Abilene, Juda?a, and Samaria were subse(]uently added by the em- 
peror Claudius. Retmaiing home to his domhiions, he governed 
them much to the satisfaction of his subjects (for whose gratification 
he put to death the apostle James, and meditated that of St. Petei*, 
who was miraculously delivered. Acts xii. 2 — 17), but< being in- 
flated wdth pride on account of his increasing power and grandeur, 
he was struck with a noisome and painful disease of which he died 
at CfPsareain the manner related by St. Luke. (Acts xii. 21 — 2.3.)"*^ 
» VII. Aguippa junior was the son of the preceding Herod 
Agrippa : being only seventeen years ot age at tlie time <tt his 
fatner’s death, he was judged to be unequal to the task of goveniing 
the whole of his dominions. These were again placed under the 

xiv. 9.) Beausobre’s Introcl, to the Jfew Test. (Bp. Watson’s Tracts, vol. iii. p.lSft.) 
The Itioniiins con&rrcd. this title on those princes whom they did not c.iusc to elevate to 
the regal dignity ; the Tet|arch > as lower in point of rank than a Homan governor of a 
province. Schulzii Anshteol. Hebr. pp. 18, 19. Jahn, Archa:ol. Bibl. p. SS8. 

* Josephus, Ant. Jud. Hb. xviii. c. 7. _ ^ 

« Ibid. lib. xvii. c. viii. § 1. lib xviii. c. v. §,4. De Bell. Jud. hb. i. c. xxxiu. § 8. 
lib. ii. c. vi. § 3. 

'■> Ibid. lib. xviii. c. 4. § 6. "* Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii, c. 5 — 8. 
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direction of a Roman procurator or governor, and Agrlppa was 
first King of Chalcis, and afterwai'ds of Batansea, Trachonilis, and 
Abilene, to which other territories were subsequently added. ^ It 
was before this Agrippa and his sister Berenice, that St. Paul deli- 
vered his masterly defence. (Acts xxvi.) • 


SECTION II. 

P01.ITICAL STATE OF THE JEWS UNDER THE ROMAN PROCURA- 
TORS, TO THE SUBVERSION OK THEIR CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL POLITY. 

I. Poiuers and Functions of the. Itovian Procurators. — II. Political and 
„ Civil Stale of the Jeivs under their Administration. — III. Account of 
Pontius Pilate. — IV. And of the Procurators Felix and Festus. 

I. The Jewish kingdom, which the Romans had created in 
favour of Herod the Great, was of short duration; expiring on his 
death, by the division of his territories, and by the dominions of 
Archelaus, which comprised Samaria, Jiula?a, and Idumma, being 
reduced to a Roman jirovince annexed to Syria, and governed by 
the Roman procurators. These oflicers not only had the charge 
of collecting the imperial revenues but also had the power of life 
and death in capital causes: and on account of their high dignity 
they are sometimes called governors (Hysju-ovej). They usually had 
a council, consisting of their friends and other chief Romans in the 
province ; with whom they conferred on important questions.'* 
During the continuance of the Roman republic, it was very unusual 
for the governors of provinces to take their wives with them. Au- 
gustus® disapproved of tlie introduction of this practice, which 
however M-as in some instances perniittetl by Tiberius. Thus 
Agrippina accompanied Germanicus'’ into Ciormany and Asia, and 
Plancina was with Piso, whose insolence towards Germanicus she 
contributed to inflame and though Cjpcina Sevorus afterwards 
offered a motion to the senate, to prohibit this indulgence, (on 
account of the serious inconveniences, — not to say abuses, that 
would result from the political influence which the wives might ex- 
ercise over their husbands,) his motion was rejected**, and they 
continued to attend the procurators to their respective provinces. 


1 josepliiis, Ant Jud. lib. xix. c. o. De Jk*ll. Jud. lib. ii, c. 12, 1.1. 

9 Josephus, (Ant. Jud. lib. xx. c. d. § 4. and de Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 16. § I.) men- 
tions instances in which the lloinnn procurators thus took council witli their assessors. 

3 Suetonius, in Au^sto. ( . 24. 

, “I Anuai. Jib. ii. c. 64, 55. c. 40, 41. 

‘ lit*' *• 40. 8 Ibid. lib. Ui. Q. 33, 34. 
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This circumstance will account for Pilate’s w'ife being at Jerusalem. 
(Matt, xxvii. 19.) 

The procurators of Judaea resided principally at Cajsarea \ 
which was reputed to be the metropolis of that country, and occur 
pied the splendid palace which Herod the Great had erected there. 
On the great festivals, or when any tumults were apprehended, 
they I'epaired to Jerusalem, that, by their presence and influence, 
they might restore order. For this purjwse they were accompanie(l 
by cohorts Acts x. I.) oi* bands of soldiers, not legionary 

cohorts, but distinct companies of military: each of them was about 
one thousand strong.^ 8ix of these cohorts were constantly gar- 
risoned in Juda;a; five at Ciesarca, and one at Jerusalem, part of 
which was quartered in the tower of Antonia, so as to command the 
temple, and [)art in the pnetorium or governor’s palace. 

These procurators were Homans, sometimes of the equestrian 
order, and sometimes freedmen of the emperor ; Felix (Acts xxiii, 
Sf — 2G. xxvi. 3. 22 — 27-) was a freedman of the cmj>cror Claudius^ 
with whom he was in high favour. These governors were sent, not 
b}' the senate, but by the Cmsars themselves, into those provinces 
which were situated on the confines of the empire, and were placed 
at the emperor’s own disposal. Their duties consisted in collecting 
and remitting tribute, in the administration of justice, and the re- 
pression of tumults : some of them held independent jurisdictions, 
while others were subordinate to the proconsul or governor of the 
nearest province. Thus Judaea was annexed to the province of 
Syria. 

II. The Jews endured their subjection to the Homans with great 
reluctance, on account of the tribute which they were obliged to 
pay : but in all other respects they enjoyed a large measure of na;- 
tioual liberty. It appem's from the whole tenor of the New Testa- 
ment, (l()r the particular passages are too numerous to be cited^) that 
they practised their own religious rites, worshipped in the temple 
and in their synagogues, Ibllowed their own customs, and lived very 
much according to their own laws. Thus they hail jheir high 
priests, and council or senate; they inflicted lesser punishments,; 
they could apprehend men and bring tiiem before the council ; and 
if a guard of soldiers was necessary, could be assisted by them, on 
requesting them of the governor. Further they could bind men 
and keep them in custody : the council could likewise summon wit- 
nesses and take examinations; they could excommunicate persons, 
and tiiey could inflict scourging in their synagogue (Dent. xxv. 3. 
Matt. X. 17. Mark xiii. 9.); they enjoyed the privilege of referring 
litigated questions to referees, wiiose decisions in reference to them 

' Josephus, Ant. Ju<l. lib. xviii.jUt S. J 1. lib. xx. c. 5. § 4. De Bell. Jud. lib. ii. 
v. 9. § 2. Tacit. Hist. lib. ii. c.^9. ' 

* Biscoe on the Acts, vol. i. pp. 3.'IO-*-365. 

Suetonius in Claudio, c. xxviii. , 

Sec Dr. Lardner’s Credibility, parti, bookii. c.w. where the various passagw are 
adduced and fully considered. 

Hi"" 
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the Roman praetor was bound to see put in execution.^ Beyond 
this however, they were not allowed to go ; for, when they had any 
capital offenders, they carried them before the procurator, who 
usually paid a regard to what they stated, and, if they brought 
evidence of the fact, pronounced sentence according to their laws. 
He was the proper judge in all capital causes,* for, after the council 
of the Jews had taken under their consideration the case of Jesus 
Christ, which they pretended was of this kind, they went with it 
immediately to the governor, who re-examined it and pronounced 
sentence. That they had not the power of life and death is evident 
from Pilate’s granting to them the privilege of judging, but not of 
condemning Jesus Christ, and also from their acknowledgment to 
Pilate — It is not lamful for m to jnit amj man to death (John xviii. 
31.); and likewise from the power vested in Pilate of releasing a 
condemned criminal to them at the passover (John xviii. 39, 40.), 
which he could not have done if he had not had the power of life 
and death, as well as from his own declaration that he had power to 
crucify and power to release Jesus Christ.'^ (John xix. 10.) 

III. Of the various procurator’s that governed Judrea under the 
Romans, Pontius Pii.ate is the best known, and most frequently 
mentioned in the sacred writings. He is supposed to have been a 
native of Italy, and was sent to govern Judaea about the year a. n. 
26 or *27. Pilate is chai’acterised by Josephus as an unjust and 
cruel governor, sanguinary, obstinate, and impetuous ; who disturbed 
the tranquillity of Jiulica by persisting in carrying into Jerusalem 
the effigies of Tiberius Cmsar that were upon the Roman ensigns, 
and by other acts of oppression, which produced tumults among 
the Jews.’’ Dreading the extreme jealousy and suspicion of Tibe- 
rius he delivered up the Redeemer to be crucified, contrary to the 
conviction of his better judgment; and in the vain hope, of con- 


1 Cod. lib, i. tit, 9, 1, 8. de Judaeis. — As the Christians were at first regarded as a 
sect of the J^;svs, they likewise enjoyed the same privilege. This circumstance will ac- 
count for Saint Paul’s blaming the Corinthian Christians for carrying their causes before 
the Roman praetor, instead of leaving them to referees chosen from among their brethren. 
1 Cor. vi. 1—7.) 

2 The celebrated Homan jurist, Ulpian, states that the governors of the Roman pro- 

vinces had the right of the sioord; which implied the authority of punishing malefactors; 
— an authority which was personal, and not to be transferred. (Lib. vi. c. 8. de Officio 
Proconsulis.) And Josephus states (De Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 8. s. 1.) that CdpOnius, 
who was sent to govern Judeea as a province after the banishment of Arciielaus, was in- 
vested by Augustus with the power of life and death. (Dr. Gray’s Connexion of Sacred 
and Profane Literature, vol. i. ji. 273. See also Dr. Lardner’s Credibility, c. ii. § 6.) 
The case of the Jews stoning Stephen (Acts vii, 5(?, 57.) has been urged by some learned 
men as a proof that the former had the power of life and deatlj, but the circumstances of 
that case do not support this assertion. Stephen, it is true, had been examined before 
the great council, who had heard witnesses agaimt him, but no where do we read that 
they bad collected votes or proceeded to the givin^f[ sentence, or even to pronounce him 
guilty : all which ought to have been done, if the proceedings had been regular. Before 
J|tcphen coulcLtoish bis defence, a sudden tumult arose; die people who were present 
rushed upon him^ and casting him out of the city, stoned him before the 

affair i>^ore tlie Roman plrocurator. Pritii Introd. ad. Nov. Test. p. 592. 

^ Ub. xviii. c. 3. § 1, 2* 
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ciliating the Jews whom he had oppressed. After he had held his 
office for ten years, having caused a number of innocent Samaritans 
to be put to death, that injured people sent an embassy to Vitellius, 
proconsul of Syria ; by whom he was ordered to Rome, to give an 
account of his mal-administration to the emperor. But 'Hberius 
being dead before he arrived there, his successor Caligula banished 
him to Gaul, where he is said to have committed suicide about the 
year of Christ 41.*^ 

IV. On the death of king Herod Agrippa, Judaea being again 
reduced to a Roman province, the government of it was confided 
to Antonius Felix; who had originally been the slave, then the 
freedrnan of Nero, and, through the influence of his brother Pallas, 
also a freedrnan of that emperor, was raised to the dignity of pro- 
curator of Judaea. He liberated that country from banditti and 
impostors (the veiy •worthy deeds alluded to by Tertullus, Acts xxiv. 
2.) ; but he was in other respects a cruel and avaricious governor, 
incontinent, intemperate, and unjust. So oppressive at length did 
his administration become, that the Jew's accused him before Nero, 
and it was only through the powerful interposition of Pallas that 
Felix escaped condign punishment. His wife, Drusifia, (mentioned 
in Acts xxiv. 24.) was the sister of Agrippa junior, and had been • 
married to Azizus king of the Emesenes : Feli^x, having fallen des- 
perately in love with her, persuaded her to abandon her legitimate 
husband and live w'ith him.^ The knowledge of these circum- 
stances materially illustrates Acts xxiv. 2.5. and shews with what 
singular propriety St. Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and a judgment to come. On the resignation of Felix, A. n. 60, the 
government of Juduea was committed to Portius Festus, before 
whom Paul defended himself against the accusations of the Jews 
(Acts XXV.), and appealed from his tribunal to that of Caesar. 
Finding his province overrun with robbers and murderers, Festus 
strenuously exerted himself in suppressing their outrages. He died 
in Judma about the year 62.'* 

The situation of the Jews under the procuratois was truly de- 
plorable, particularly the two last mentioned. Distracted by tumults, 
excited on various occasions, their country was overrun with robbers 
that plundered all the villages whose inhabitants refused to listen to 
*their persuasions to shake ofl’ the Roman yoke. Justice was sold 
to the highest bidder ; and even the sacred office of high priest was 
exposed to sale. Rut, of all the procurators, no one abused his 
power more than Gessius Florus, a cruel and sanguinary govei’nor, 
and so extremely avaricious that he shared with the robbers in their 
booty, and allowed them to follow their nefarious practices with 
impunity. Hence considerable numbers of the wretched lews, 


* Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 4. Eusebius Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c. 7, 8. 

« Tacit. Annal. lib. xJi. c. 54. Hist. lib. ^t. c. 9. Sueton. in Claudio, c. .88. Jo- 
sephus, Ant. Jud. lib.-J9i c.7. § 2. c. 8. § 5. De Bell. Jud. lib. u. c. 12. § 8. 

^ Josephus, Ant. Ja4,'hb. xx. c. 8. § 9, 10. He Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 14. § 1. 
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with their families, abandoned their native country; while those 
who remained, being driven to desperation, took up arms against 
the Romans, and thus commenced that war, which terminated in 
the destruction of Judaea, and the taking away of their name and. 
nation} 


CHAPTER III. 

COURTS OF JUDICATURE, LEGAL PROCEEDINGS, AND 
CRIMINAL LAW OF THE JEWS. 

SECTION I. 

JEWISH COURTS OF JUDICATURE AND LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 

I. Inferior Judges. — II. Seat of Justice. — III. Appeals — Constitution 
(f the Sanhedrin or Great Council. — IV. Time of lyials. — Form 
of Legal Proceedings among the Jeivs. — 1. CitaiioH of the Parties. — 
2, 3. Form of Pleading in civil and criminal cases. — 4. Witnesses. — 
5. The Lot, in ivhat cases used judicially. — 6. Forms of Acquittal. — 
7. Summary Justice, sometimes clamoi-ously demanded, — V. Execution 
(f Sentences, by tahom, and in ivhat manner performed. 

T. On the settlement of the Israelites in the land of Canaan, 
Moses commanded them to appoint judges and nffeers in all their 
gates, throughout their tribes (Dent. xvi. 18 .) ; whose duty it was to 
exercise judicial authority in the neighbouring villages; but weighty 
causes and appeals were carried before tho supreme judge or ruler 
of the commonwealth. (Dent. xvii. 8, 9.) According to Josephus, 
these inferior judges were seven iu number, men zealous in the ex- 
ercise of virtue and righteousness. To each judge {that is, to each 
college of judges in every city) two officers were assigned out of the 
tribe of Levi.'^ These judges existed in the time of that historiaii% 
and, although the rabbinical writers are silent concerning them, yet 
their silence neither does, nor can outweigh the evidence of an eye- 
witness and magistrate, who himself appointed such judges. 

The Priests and Levites, who from their being devoted t5 the 
study of the law, were consequently best skilled in its various pre- 
cepts, and old men, who were eminent for their age and virtue, 
ailministered justice to the people: in consequence of their age, the 


1 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xx. c. 8. 11. Do Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 9, 10. 

^ Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. iv. c. 14. Schuizii Prolusio de variis JudsBorum erroribus 
in Descriptione Templi II. § xv. pp. 27 ^.^2., prefixed to his edition of Reland’s Trea- 
tise De Spoliisi Templi Hicrosolymitani JPrajecti ad Rheniim, 177J. dVo. 

3 Bell. Jud. lib. ii. d. 20. § 5. ^ • 
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name of elders became attached to them. Many instances of this kind 
occur in the New Testament ; they were also called rulers^ app^ovrsf. 
(Luke xii. 58. where ruler is synonymous with judge.’) The law 
of Moses contained the most express prohibitions of bribery 
(Exod. xxiii. 8.), and partiality ; enjoining them to administer justice 
without respect of persons, and I'eminding them, that a judge sits 
in the seat of God, and consequently that no man ought to have 
any pre-eminence in his sight, neither ought he to be afraid of any 
man in declaring the law. (Exod. xxiii. 3. 6, 7. Lev. xix. 15. 
Deut. i. 17. xvi. 18, 19.) The prophet Amos (viii. 6.) reproaches 
the corrupt judges of his time, with taking not only silver, but even 
so trifling an article of dress as a pair of (wooden) sandals, as a 
bribe, to condemn the innocent poor who could not afford to make 
them a present of ecjual value. Turkish officers and their wives in 
Asia, to this day, go richly clothed in costly silks given them by 
those who have causes depending before them.'^ It is probable, at 
least in the early ages after the settlement of the Jews in Canaan, 
that their judges rode on ^Aiitc asses, by way of distinction (Judg. 
v. 10.), as the Mollahs or men of tlie law do to tliis day in Persia®, 
and the heads of families returning from their pilgrimage to 
Mecca.'* 

II. In the early ages of the world, the gale of the city was the 
scat of justice, where convej-ances of titles and estates were made, 
complaints were heartl and justice done, and all public business was 
transacted. Thus Abraham made the acquisition of his sepulchre 
in the presence of all those who entered in at the gate of the city of 
Hebron. (Gen. xxiii. 10. 18.) When Hamor and his .son Sche- 
chem proposed to make an alliance with Jacob and his sons, they 
spoke of it to the people at the gate (f the eity. (Gen. xxxiv. 24*.) 
In later times Boaz, having declared his intention of marrying Ruth, 
at the gate of Bethlehem cau.sed her kinsman to resign his preteh- 
.sion.s, and give him the proper conveyance to the estate. (Ruth iv. 

1 — 10.) From the circumstance of the gates of cities being the 
seat of justice, the judges appear to have been termevi tl\,e Elders of 
the Gate (Deut. xxii. 15. xxv. 7.); for, as all the Israelites were 
husbandmen, who went out in the morning to work, and did not 
return until night, the city gate was the place of greatest resort, 
©y this antient practice, the judges were compelled, by a dread of 
public di.spleasure, to be most sti’ictly impartial, and most carefully 


Ernesti Institutio lutcrpretis Novi Testament!, part iii. c. 10. § p. :356. 

Morier’s Second Journey, p.lfM>. Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 317.^ 

4 « Wc met, one day, a procession, consisting of a family returning from the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Drums and pipes announced the joyful event. A white-bearded old man, 
riding on a white ass, led the way with patriarchal grace ; and the men who met him or 
accompanied him, were continual / llirowing their arms about Ills iieck> and almost di.s- 
mounting him with their salutations. He was followed by his three wives, each riding 
on a high camel ; their female acquaintances running on each side, while tliey occarsion- 
aljiy stooped down to salute them. The women continually uttered a remarkably Shrill 
whistle. It was impossible, viewing the old nUm who led the way, not to remember the 
expression in Judges v. 10.’*— Jowett’s Christian Researchef, p* ^3* 
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to investigate the merits of the causes which -Were brought before 
them. The same pmctice obtained after the captivity. (Zech. viii. 16.) 
The Ottoman Court, it is well known, derived its appellation of the 
Port^ from the distribution of justice and the dispatch of public 
business at its gates. During the Arabian monarchy in Spain, the 
same practice obtained ; and the magnificent gate of entrance to the 
Moorish palace of Alhamra at Grenada to this day retains the ap- 
pellation of the Gate of Justice or of Judgment} To the practice 
of dispensing justice at the gates of cities, there are numerous allu- 
sions in the sacred volume. For instance, in Job v. 4. the children 
of the wicked are said to be crushed in the gate that is, they lose 
their cause, and are condemned in the court of judgment. The 
psalmist (cxxvii. 5.) speaking of those whom God has blessed with 
many children, says that theij shall not be ashamed, hut they shall 
speak 'with the enemies in the gate ; that is, those who are thus 
blessed, shall courageously plead their cause, and need not fear the 
want of justice when they meet their adversaries in the court of 
judicature. Compare Prov. xxii. 22. and xxxi. 23. Lament, v. 14. 
Amos V. 12., in all which passages the gate, and elders of the land, or 
if the gate, respectively denote the seat of justice and the judges who 
presided there. And as the gates of a city constituted its strength, 
and as the happiness of a people depended much upon the wisdom 
and integrity of the judges who sat there, it may be that our 
Saviour alluded to this circiunstance, when he said The gales of hell 
shall not prevail against his church (Matt. xvi. 18.); that is, neither 
the strength nor policy of Satan or his instruments shall ever be 
able to overcome it. 

III. F rom these inferior tribunals, appeals lay to a higher court, 
in cases of importance. (Dent. xvii. 8 — 12.) In .Jerusalem, it is 
not imjirobable that there were superior courts in which David’s 
sons presided. Psal. exxii. 5. seems to allude to them : though we 
do not find that a supreme tribunal was established at Jerusalem 
earlier than in the I’eign of Jehoshaphat. (2 Chron. xix. 8 — 11.) It 
was com}>osed of priests and heads of families, and had two presi- 
dents, — one in the person of the high priest, and another who sat 
in the name of the king. The judicial establishment was re- 
organised after the captivity, and two'^classes of judges, inferior 
and superioi*, were appointed. (Ezra vii. 25.) But the more difficult 
cases and appeals were brought, either before the ruler of the 
state, or before the high priest; until, in the age of the Maccabees, 
a supreme judicial tribunal was instituted, which is first mentioned 
under Hyreanus II.-^ 

This tribunal (which must not be confounded with the seyenty- 
two counsellors, who wei*e -appointed to assist Moses in the civil 
administration of the government, but who never fulfilled the office 
■of judges,) is by the Talmudists denominated Sanhedrin, and is 


! Murphy’s Arabian Antiguttibs of Spain, plates xiv. xv. pp. 8; 9. 
^ Josephus^nt. Jud; lis^iv. c. 9. § S. , 
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the great Council so often mentioned in the New Testament It 
was instituted in the time of the Maccabees, and was composed 
ot seventy or seventy-two members, under the chief’ presidency of 
the high priest, under whom were two vice-presidents ; the first of 
whom, called the Father oj the Council, sat on the right, as the 
second vice-president did on the left hand of the president. The 
other assessors, or members of this council, comprised three descrip- 
tions of persons, viz. 1. The Ap^iegsig, or Chief Priests, who were 
j)artly such priests as had executed the Pontificate, and partly the 
pi’inces or chiefs of the twenty-four courses or classes of priests, who 
enjoyed this honourable title : — 2. The ngg(r|3uT8pQi or Eldei's, per- 
haps the princes of tribes or heads of fomilies ; and 3. The Tpaja- 
ft,uTeis, Sc7-ibes or men learned in the law. It does not appear that 
all the elders and scribes were members of this .tribunal : most pro- 
bably, those only were assessors, who were either elected to the 
office, or nominated to it by royal authority. 

The Talmudical writers assert that the Sanhedrin held its sittings 
in the Temple ; but they are contradicted by Josephus ', who speaks 
of a council house in the immediate vicinity of the temple, where 
this council was in all probability convened ; though in extraordi- 
nary emergencies it was assembled in the high priest’s house, as 
wiis the case in the mock trial of Jesus Christ. The authority of 
this tribunal was very extensive. It tlecided all causes, which were 
brought before it, by apjjeal from hiferior courts : and also took cog- 
nizance of the general allairs of the nation. Before Judaea was sub- 
ject to the Roman power, the Sanhedrin had the right of judging 
in capital cases, but not aftex'wards ; the stoning of Stephen being 
(as we have already observed) a tumultuary act, and not in conse- 
quence of sentence pronounced by this Council. 

Besides the Sanhedrin, the Talmudical wi’iters assert that there 
were other smaller councils, each consisting of twenty-three persons, 
who heard and determined petty causes : two of these were at Jeru- 
salem, and one in every city containing one hundred and twenty 
inhabitants. Josephus is silent concerning these tribunals^ but they 
certainly appear to have existed in the time of Jesus Christ ; who, 
by images taken from these two courts, in a very striking manner 
represents the different degrees of future punishments, to which the 
wnpenitently wicked will lie doomed according to the respdfctive 
heinousness of their crimes. But I say unto you, that "whosoever 
is angry with his hroiher without a cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment; and whosoever shall say to his Irr other, Baca, shall be in 
danger (f the council; but whosoever shall say. Thou fool, shall be 
in danger ^’«ell fihe. (Mutt. v. 22.) That is, whosoever shall in- 
dulge causeless and unprovoked resentment against his Christian 
brother, shall be punished with a severity similar to that which is in- 
flicted by the court of- judgment. He, w ho shall suffer his passions to 


‘ De Bell. Jud. Jib. v. c. 4. § 2» Jib. vi. c. 6. § 3. 
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transport him to greater extravagances, so as to make his brother the 
object of derision and contempt, shall be exposed to a still severer 
punishment, corresponding to that which the Council imposes. 
But he who shall load his fellow Christian with odious appellations 
and abusive language, shall incur the severest degree of all punish- 
ments, — equal to that of being burnt alive in the valley of Hin- 
nom : — which, having formerly been the scene of those horrid 
sacrifices of children to Moloch by causing them to pass through the 
fire, the Jews in our Saviour’s time used to denote the place of the 
damned. - 

It is essential to the ends of justice, that the proceedings of the 
courts should be committed to writing, and preserved in archives or 
registries : Josephus informs us that there was such a repository at 
Jerusalem, which was burnt by the Romans and which was fur- 
nished with scribes or notaries, tor recording the proceedings. From 
this place, probably, St. Luke derived his account of the proceed- 
ings against the protomartyr Stephen, related in Acts vi. and vii. 
These tribunals also had interior ministers or officers (oTryj^grai, Matt. 
V. 25.), who probably corresponded with our apparitors or messen- 
gers ; and others whose office it was to carry the decrees into exe- 
cution, viz. 1. The TrpaxTopsc, or exactors^ whose business it was to 
levy the fines imposed by the court ; and 2. The /Sctrocvifoi, or tor- 
mentors, those whose office it was to examine by torture : as this 
charge was devolved on jailors, in the time of Christ, the word 
fieeravts-ris came to signify a jailor.- 

IV. It appears from Jer. xxi. 12. that causes were heard, and 
judgment was executed in the morning. According to the Talmud “ 
capital causes were prohibited from being heard in the night, as also 
were the institution of an examination, pronouncing of sentence, 
and the carrying of it into execution, on one and the same day ; and 
it was enjoined that at least the execution of a sentence should be 
deferred until the following day. How flagrantly this injunction was 
disregardetl in the case of Jesus Christ, it is scarcely necessary to 
mention. ^According to the Talmud also, no judgments could be 
executed on festival days; but this by no means agrees with the end 
and design of capital punishment expressed in Deut. xvii. 13. viz. 
That all the people might hear and fear . It is evident from Matt, 
xxvir 5. that the chief priests and other leading men among the 
Jews were at first afraid to apprehend Jesus, lest there should be a 
tumult among the people : it is not improbable that they feared the 
Galilaeans more than the populace of Jerusalem, because they were 
the countrymen of our Lord. Afterwards, however, when the 
traitor Judas presented himself to them, their fears vanished away. 

In the early ages of the Jewish history, judicial procedure must 
have been summary, as it stUl is in Asia.^ Of advocates, such as 


1 Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. vi. c, 0 '§ 3. 

^ Schleusn^'S and ParkhuTst’s in voce; ^ s Sanhedrin, IV. 

^ And Marootz^ Ml^ ation inhabiting the interior of Sbuth^AfVlta; < 
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ours, there is no appearance in any part of the Old Testament. 
Every one pleaded his own cause ; of this practice we have a me- 
morable instance in 1 Kings iii. 16 — 28. As causes were heard at 
the city gate, where the people assembled to hear news or to pass 
away their time, Michaelis thinks that men of experience and wis- 
dom might be asked for their opinions in difficult cases, and might 
sometimes assist with their advice those who seemed embarrassed in 
their own cause, even when it was a good one. Probably this is 
alluded to in Job xxix. 7 — 17. and Isa. i. 17.^ From the Homans, 
the use of advocates, or patrons who pleaded the cause of another^ 
might have passed to the Jews. In this view the word wapaxAijrof, 
or advocate, is applied to Christ, our intercessor, 'who pleads the cause 
of sinners with his father. (1 Johnii. 1.) The form of proceeding 
appears to have been as follows : 

1. Those who were summoned before courts of judicature, were 
said to be •n-poysypujxijt.svot eis xpnxiv, because they were cited by post- 
ing up their names in some public place, and to these judgment was 
published or declared in writing. The Greek writers applied the 
term w^oysy^a.au.svoof, to those whom the Romans called proscriptos 
or proscribed, that is, whose names were posted up in writing in some 
public place, as persons doomed to die, with a reward offered to 
whoever would kill them. To this usage there is an allusion in the 
epistle of Jude (verse 4.), where the persons who are said to be 
npoysypuixjjLsvoi sij tovto to xptixa, fore ’isoritten to, or hfore described 
foi-,to this condemnation, denote those who were long bei’ore described,' 
in the examples of their wickedness contained in the writings of 
Moses and the Prophets, such as the angels that sinned, the ante- 
diluvians, the people of Sodom, &c. And in the condemnation of 
these sinners God has shewn what he will do to all others like 
them.'^ In the sacred writings all false teachers and Impure prac- 
tices have been most openly proscribed and condemned, and in the 
following verses of the same epistle the apostle distinctly specifies 
who these persons are. 

2. He, who entered the action, went to the judges, and stated his 
affair to them : and then they sent officers with him to seize the 
party and bring him to justice. To this our Lord alludes, when he 
says, (Matt. v. 25.) Agree xvith thine adversary while thou art m the 

xsoith him, before thou art brought before the judge, lest thou be 
condemned. On the day appointed for hearing the cause, the plain- 
tiff’ and defendant presented themselves before the judges ; who at 
first sat alone. (Deut. xxv. 1.) In later times, the Jewish writers 
inform us, that there were always two notaries belonging to the 


CarupbeU’s Travels in the intenor o'" South Africa, vol. ii. p. 2Z6. (London, 1822. 8vo.). 
From this, and other coincidences with Jewish observances, Mr. C. thinks it proliable tliat 
the Marootzpe are of Jewish or Arabian origin. 

' Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. iv. pp. 320 — 323. 

2 Parkhurstand Schleu.sner’s Lexicon to the IJjgg.^estament, voce UpoypfufM. Booth- 
tpydon Jude, 4. 





Oj^Q^ gne -ttf stood on tbte right hand of the judge, who wrote 
tihesenteivce of acquittal; and the other, on his left hand, who wrote 
^ ^sOTtence of condemhatiop. To this custom probably our Sa- 
^ur referred, (Mftt xxv. 33,.) when, speaking qjpthe last judgment, 
he says, that he will set the sheep on his right hahdf in order to be 
and the go&ts on his l^ti in order to be condemned. It 
^pears that the-judicial decrees w^re (as they still are in the East) 
mst written by a notary, and then authenticated or annulled by tlie 
magistr^e. T^ this the pr^het Isaiali alludes when he denounces 
uMo them th(t0 dectet um^^teous decrees, mid to the miters that 
mite x. -l. nrafginal rendering.)* The judges sat, 

w:hii|!e the>de.l^dants stdbd, particularly during the examination of 
Witifesses. Thus, Jesus stood before the governor, (Matt, xxvii. 11.) 

' 3; m criminal casqj?; when the trial came on, the judge’s first care 
wai' to exhort ithe crinilhaKlo confess his crime, if he really were 
giiilty : Thus Joshua exhorted Achan to give glory to the Lord God 
and make cotfession wdo him. (Josh. vii. 19.) To this 
cOltoih of the Jews, St. Paul seems to allude, when he says, Happy 
is he that condemneth not himself in that thing vohich he alloweth 
(Horn” ajir. 22.) that is, who being convinced of the truth of a 
thingi does not really and effectually condemn himself in the sight 
of God by denying it. After the accusation was laid before the 
CQUt't^ the criminal was heard in his defence, and therefore Nicode- 
raus said to the chief priests and pharisees, DotJi our law Judge any 
VMM h fore it hear him, and hnirn what he doth? (John vii. 51.) If, 
during the trial, the defendant, or supposed criminalj,f'j8)|id any 
thing that displeased either the judge or his accuser, it was hot un- 
•UsuaJ' fbr the latter to smite him on the face. • This was the case 
with Saiht Pt^l (Acts xxiii. 2.) ; and the same brutal conduct pre-*, 
faite in Persi^ to this day.‘^ 

-matters of life and death, the evidence of one witness was 
nol>eufficieiitt in order to establish a charge, it was necessaiy to 
have the testittiony of two qr.three credible and unipipeachable witr 
nestfes.':(^Hirib. xxxv. 30. Deut. xvii. 6, Y. xix. 15.) Though tlie law 
of iigses is silent concerning the evidencetof women, Josephus says 
that it Was prohibited op account of the levity and boldness of their 
sex 1 fie also adds that the testimony of servants was inadmissible, 
oh account of the probability of their being influenced to speak what 
was untrue, either from hope of gain or fear of punishment. Most 
likely,- this was the exposition of the scribes and pharisees, and the 
practice jof the Jews, in the last age of their political ^istence.® In 
geneipl, the witnesses to be sworn did not pronounce the formula of 
tha hhthj either when it was a judicial one, or taken on any other 
sol^hih- occasion. A formula was read, to which they said Amen, 


> jfanbW‘s Obwrvatipns, yol. u. pp. 519 — 521. 
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Lev. V. 1. 1 IGngs viii. 31;) lieferping to this , r»rJi^ Jes^ 
Christ was abjured or put upon his oath, he immediately ..maile an 
aaswer. (Matt. xxvi. 63.) All manner of false witness was most 
severely prohibited. (Exod. xx. l6. xxiii. I — 3.)^, ; ' .A 

5. Ip. questions of property, in default of any other means of 
decision, recourse was had to the lot. In this manner, it wilhbe re- 
collected that the land of Canaan was divided by Joshua, to which 
there are so many allusions in the Old Testament^ particularly hi 
the book of Psalms. And it should Jlem, from Prtxv. xvi. 33. and 
xviii. 18. that it was used in courts of Justice, in the, time of ilolomtj^ 
though probably only with the ponisie^t of both j^rjties. In ctimiruU 
cases, i*ecourse was had to the sacred lot, called, tiririi and Tlmm- 
miin, in order to discover^ not to. convict the guilty party (Josh, 
vii. 14 — 18. 1 Sam.xiv. 37 — 45.); but it appears to have bedh psed 
only in the case of an oath being framSgiressed, which the whdla 
people had ttiken, or the leatler of die host in their name. . 

A peculiar mode of eliciting the truth was employed in the case 
of a woman suspected of adultery. She was to be brought byrher 
husband to the tabernacle, — afterwards to the temple ; where she 
took an oath of purgation, imprecating tremendous punishment uppti 
herself. The Ibrni of this process (which was tlie ioundatibn of the 
trial by ordeal that so generally prevailed in the dark ages) is de- 
tailed at length in Numb. v.Tl — 31., to which the rabpinicai wai- 
ters have added a variety of frivolous ceremonies. If innocent, the 
woman suffered no inconvenience or injury ; but if guilty, the pu- 
nishment which she had imprecated on herself immediately over- 
took her. 

6. Sentences w ere only pronounced in the day time ; which cir- 
cumstance notice is taken in Saint Luke’s narrative of our l^viodr’s 
mock trial, (xxii. 60.) It was the custom among the Jews to pro- 
nounce sentence of condemnation in thfc manner. — He is guilty qf 
(lentil. (Matt. xxvi. 66.) In other countries, a pei’son’s condemnation 
was announced to him by giving him a black^^tonei wndihls acquitted 
by giving him a ’dhite stone. Ovid mentions this practice jfclmai, 

Mos erat anliqvus^ niveis atrisque lapUlisy 
His damnare reosy illis ahsolverc culpa. 

Nunc quoque sic lata est sententia tnstis 

Met. lib. XV, 41 — 4S. 

A custom was of old, and still obtains, 

Which life or death by suffrages ordains : 

White stones and black within an urn arc cast ; 
frhe first absolve, but fate is in the last, 

^ Deyden. 

In allusion to this custom, some critics ’ have supposed tbj^ qur 
Saviour (Rev^ ii. 17.) promises to give the .spiritual conquefo^r'a 
'white stonCi c^d on the stone a new name written, which iio p^n -. . 
knoweth, saDiv^Iie that receiveih it ; which may be supposed 
nify_— JVeir'^ne, 4hou good and fdthfid servant., The .white stones 

' Wetstein, Dodiridge, and Dean 
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mtb char&gtet^j mdi^P is t^e.wM(e 
S^e nietit^^q^ed, ini.th^ Apoqilypse. Accai^g to Per^ius,,- the 
l^^r @ was the, toh«n of condemnation; ; 

fpji.; Elt potfs es nf^ltw vitio prrfigcre TA^fl. ' 

,1 - .'; ,K.i/! X ■ .■, SAT.iv. IS. 

.., f 'v ^ ^ . 

171x11% ^ly stigma on the brow of vice. 

' ' ' •• '' ■ '■• ‘ Drummond. ' 

?S( tii^jre vyas a new Bamc i^cribed on the white stone given 
l)y , 0 ur,fjOX’d, no man It;nofW^tji biit he who receiveth it, it should 
rather Sieem that the allusion ih this passage is to the tessercc hospita-^ 
/<js,.of which the reader wih find an account infra, in the close of 
Chap. VI. of Part IV. of this volume. 

. 7? Such were the judicial proceedings in ordinary cases, when 
the foi'.nxs of law were observed. On some occasions, however, when 
pax’ticular persons were obnoxious to the populace, it was usual for 
tliexn. to demand prompt justice upon the su})posed delintpients. It 
is wed l^no^^n that in Asia, to this day, those who demand justice 
against a criminal, repair in large bodies to the gate of the royal re- 
sidence, where they make horrid cries, tearing their garments and 
t^'owing dust into the air. This circumstance throws great light 
upoii: the conduct of the .lews towards Saint Paul, when the chief 
C^jtaip of the Roman garrison at Jerusalem presented himself to 
them. (Acts xxii. 28 — 36.) When they found the apostle in the 
temple, prejudiced as they were against him in general, and at that 
ti^xe , particularly irritated by the mistaken xiotion that he Imd pollut- 
ed the holy place by the introduction of Greeks into it, they raised 
a, tumult, and were on the point of inflicting summary vengeance on 
Saint Paul. As .soon as the chief captain of the Roman soldiers, 
who resided in a castle adjoining the temjJe, heard the tumult, he 
hastened thither. They then ceased beating the apostle, and ad- 
dressed themselves to him as the chief official person there, exclaim-, 
ing, ^bmx) with him. Peinnission being at length given to Paul to 
Oj^plain tlxe affiiir in their hearing, they became still more violently 
enx'xiged. But not daring to do themselves justice, they demanded it 
nearly in the same manner as the Persian peasants now do, by lo^u, 
vociferations, tearing oft' their clothes and throwing up dust into llie 
an. * 

V, As soon as sentence of condemnation was pronounced aga^st 
a person, he was immediately dragged ft'om the court to the pl^e 
of execution. Thus our Lord was instantly hurried from the pre- 
sence of Pilate to Calvary : a similar instance of prompt execution 
occurred in the case of Achan ; and the same px'actice obtains to 
this day, both in Turkey and Persia. In those countries, when the 
enemies of a great man have sufficient influence to procure a warrant 
for his deiith, a cajndgi or executioner is de.spatched withjj'it; to the 


! Hanner’s Obsemlio.ns, vof.iii. pp.aGT— 369. 
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victim, Vfho quietly submits to his fdteJ Nedrly the &ime' 
of executing critainals was used by the antient J6wi$h prihceSSi It is 
evidently alluded to in Prov.xvI. 14. Thits, Benaian was the cfe 
pidgi (to use the modern Turkish term,) who wa% sent by Solom<^ 
to put to death Adonijah, a prince of the blood royal (1 Kings ii. 25.), 
and also Joab the commander in chief of the army. (29 — 31.) John 
the Baptist was put to death in like manner. (Matt.xiv. 10.) Pre- 
viously, however, to executing the criminal, it was usual, among the 
antient Persians, to cover his head, tl^at he might ntot behold the 
face of the sovereign. Thus, the head of Philotas, who had con- 
spired against Alexander the Grehti^'Wa^ * covered ; and in conform 
mity with this practice, the head of Haman was veiled or covered; 
(Esth. vii. 8.) 

So zealous were the Jews for the observance of their law^ that 
they were not ashamed themselves to be the executioners of it, and 
to punish criminals with their own hands. In stoning persons, the 
witnesses threw the first stones, agreeably to the enactment of Moses. 
(Deut. xvii. 7.) Thus, the witnesses against the protomartyr Ste- 
phen, after laying down their clothes at the feet of Saul, stoned him 
(Acts vii. 58, 59.) ; and to this custom our Saviour alludes, when 
he said to the Pharisees, w’ho had brought to him a woman who had 
been taken in adultery, — He that is ‘without sin among you, let him 
^first cast a stone at her. (John viii. 7.) As there were no public exe- 
cutioners in the more antient poriotls of the Jewish history, it was 
not unusual for })ersons of distinguished rank themselves to put the 
sentence in execution upon offenders. Thus, Samuel put Agag to 
death (1 Sam. xv. 33.) ; and in like manner Nebuchadnezzar order- 
ed Arioch the commander in chief of his forces to destroy the wise 
men of B.abylon, because they could not interpret his dream. (Dan. 
ii. 24.) Previously, however, to inflicting punishment, it was a ctis- 
tom of the Jew's, that the witnesses should lay their hands on the 
criminal’s head. This custom originated in an express precept of 
God, in the case of one who had blasphemed the name of Jehovah, 
who was ordered to be brought without the camp : when all, who 
had heard him, were appointed to lay their hands upon his head, 
and afterwards the congregation were to stone him. By this action 
they signified, that the condemned person suffered justly, protesting 
tiiat, if he were innocent, they desired that his blood might fall on 
their own head. In allusion to this usage, when sentence was pro- 
nounced against Jesus Christ, the Jews exclaimed, — Hts blood be 
upon ns and our children. (Matt, xxvii. 25.) From the above no- 
ticed precept of bringing the criminals without the camp, arose the 
custom of executing them without the city. 

But in whatever manner the criminal was put to deadi, according 
to the Talmudical writers, the Jews always gave him some wine 
with incense in it, in order to stupify and intoxicate him. This cus- 


’ Harracr’s Observations, vol.ii. pp..^37 2 — 376. 

2 Quintus Curtiofs, lib. vi. c*8. tom.ii. p.34, edit, Bipont. 
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tom is said to have originated in the precept recorded in Prov. xxxi. 
6., which sufficiently explains the reason why wine, mingled with 
inyrrh, was offered to Jesus Clirist when on the cross. (Mark xv. 23.) 
ta the latter ages of the Jewish polity, this medicated cup of wine, 
was so generally given before execution, that the word cup is some- 
times put in the Scriptures for death itself, '^rhus, Jesus Christ, in 
his last prayer in the garden of Gethsemane, said — ^ it be possibly 
let this CUP pass from me, (Matt. xxvi. 39. 42.) 


SECTION II. 

OF THE ROMAN JUDICATURE, MANNER OF TRIAL, AND TREATMENT 
, OF PRISONERS, AS MENTIONED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. Judicial proceedings of the Romans. — II. Privileges and treatment of 
Roman citizens^ when prisoners, — III. Appeals to the imperial tribnnal. 
— IV. The Roman method (f fettering and confining criminals . — 
V. The Roman tribunals. — VI. The Areopagus of the Athenians. 

W HEREVER the Romans extended their power, they also car- 
ried their laws ; and though, as we have already seen, they allowed 
their conquered subjects to enjoy the free performance of their reli- , 
gious worship, as well as the holding of some inferior courts of judica- 
ture, yet in all cases of a capital nature the tribunal of the Roman 
prefect or president was the last resort. Without his pennission, 
no person could be put to death, at least in Judaea. And as we find 
numerous allusions in the New Testament to the Roman Judicature, 
nianner of trial, treatment of prisoners, and infliction of capital pu- 
nishment, a brief account of these subjects so intimately connected 
with the political state of Judaea under the Romans, naturally claims 
a place in the present sketch.^ ^ 

I. “ Tlie judicial proceedings of the Romans were condu^i^ in 
a manner worthy the majesty, honour, and magnanimity of that pe0r 
pie. Instances indeed occur of a most scandalous venality and cdt- 
ruption in Roman judges, and the story of Jugurtha and Verres ivill 
stand, a lasting monument of the power of gold to pervert justice 
shelter the most atrocious villany. Rut in general in the Roni^n 
judicatures, both in the imperial city and in the provinces, ju.^ce 


1 'The materials of this section are principally derived from Dr. Harwood’s Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament (a work now of rare occurrence), vol. ii. section xvi. tlli^'lexts 
cited bping carefully verified and corrected. The subjects of this and the follow^^ sec- 
tion are also discussed by Dr. I.ardner, Credibility, part i. book i. c. x. § 9 — lifvl and 
especially by Calmet in liis elabon>tc Dissertation sur les siqyplices dont U est dans 

I'JEcriture^ inserted in his Commentairc Littcralc, tom. i. part ii. pp. 387 — Sec 
also Merill’s Notfc Philological in passioncm Christi, and Wyssenbach’s Notic jl|Dinico- 
Philologia; in passionem, in vol. iii. of Crenius’s Fasciculus Opusculonim, iSfeSSS— 
691. and Lydius’s Fiorum Sparsio ad Historiam Passionis Jesu Christi, ISi^^ Dor- 
•fjli^drechti, 1672. 
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was administered with impartiality ; a fair and honourable trial was 
permitted; the allegations of the plaintiff and defendant were res- 
pectively heard ; the merits of the cause weighetl and scrutinis|^ 
with cool unbiassed judgment; and an equitable sentence pro- 
nounced. The Roman law, in conformity to the first principle of 
nature and reason, ordained that no one should be condemned and 
punished without a previous public trial. This was one of the decrees 
of the twelve tables : No one shall be condemned btjbt'e he is tried. * 
Under the Roman government, both in Italy and in the provinces, 
this universally obtained. After th^ cause is heard, says Cicero, a 
man jnay be acquitted : but, his cause Unheard, no one can be con- 
demned.'* To this excellent custom among the Romans, which the 
law of nature prescribes, and all the principles of equity, honour, 
and humanity dictate, there are several allusions in Scripture. We 
find the holy apostles, who did not, like frantic enthusiasts and 
visionaries, court persecution, but embraced every legal method 
which the usfiges and maxims of those times had established to avoid 
it, and to extricate themselves from calamities and sufferings, plead- 
ing this privilege, reminding the Romans of it when they were going 
to infringe it, and in a spirited manner upbraiding their persecutors 
with their violation of it. When Iwsias, the Roman tribune, order- 
ed Saint Paul to be conducted into the castle, and to be examined by 
scourging, that he might learn what lie had done that enraged the 
mob thus violently against him, as the soldiers were fastening him 
with thongs to the pillars to inflict this upon him, Paul said to the 
centurion who w^as appointed to attend and see this executed, Doth 
the Roman law authorise you to scourge a freeman of Rome uncon- 
demned, to punish him before a legal sentence hath been jtassed u})on 
him? (Acts xxii.25.) The centurion hearing this went immediately 
to the tribune, bidding him be cautious how he acted upon the 
present occasion, for the prisoner was a Roman citizen ! The tri- 
bune upon this information went to him, and said. Tell me the truth, 
Ar«$,‘^u a freeman of Rome ? He answered in the afBrmative. It 
costfl^ an immense sum, said the tribune, to purchase this privilege. 


' Interfici indoninatum qtiemcunquc homincm, ctiam xii Tabulanundecrctavetuerant. 
4i'ragment xii. Tab. tit. 27. 

- Causa cognitA multi possunt absolvi ; incognita quidem conJcmiiari nemo potest. 
In Vorrem, lib. i. c. 25. “ Producing die laws wliicU ordain that no person shall suirer 

death without a legal trial.” Dion. Hulicarn. lib. iii. p. 15S. Hudson. “ He did not 
allow them to inflict de.itli on any citizen nncoiidemiied.” Ibid. lib. vi. p. S70. Jib.vii. 
p. 428. edit. Hudson, O.xon. 1704. “ They thought proper to call him to justice, as it 

is contrary to tlie Uoinaii customs to condemn any one to death without a previous trial.” 
Appian. Bull. Civil, lib iii. p. 90G. Tollii, 1670. “ Uid not you miserably murder 

Lcntulus and his associates, without their being either judged or convicted I ” l)idn Cas* 
sius, lib.46. p. 463. Kcimar. 

® Dion Cassius conlirms what the tribune here asserts, that this honour was purchased 
at a very high price. “ The freedom of Home formerly,” says the historian, “ could 
only be puruhased for a large sum j” but he observes, “ tliat in the reign of Claudius, 
when Messalina and his freedtnen had ^e management of every thing, this honour be- 
came so cheap that any pcrsoc ’ jit UH^tfor a little broken glass.” I)ion Cassius, 
lib. 60. p, 955, Ilcimar. ®T 
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Bnt I was the son of a freeman *', said the apostle. Immediately, 
therefore, those who were ordered to examine him by torture de- 
sisted ; and the tribune was extremely alarmed that he had bound 
a Roman citizen. In reference to this also, when Paul and Silas were 
treated with the last indignity at Philippi by the multitude abetted 
by the magistrates, were beaten with rods, thrown into the public 
gaol, and their feet fastened in the stocks, the next morning upon 
the magistrates sending their lictors to the prison with orders to the 
keeper for the two men whom they had the day before so shamefully 
and cruelly treated, to be dismissed, Paul turned to the messengers 
and said. We are Roman citizens. Your magistrates have ordered 
us to be publicly scourged without a legal trial. They have thrown 
us into a dungeon. And would they now have us steal away in a 
silent and clandestine manner ? No ! Let them come in person and 
conduct us out themselves. The lictors returned and reported this 
answer to the governors, who were greatly alarmed and terrified 
when they unders'tood they were Roman citizens. Accordingly they 
went in person to the gaol, addressed them with great civility, and 
beggi^' them in the most respectful terms that they would quietly 
leav4‘?the town. (Actsxvi. 37.) 

“ Here we cannot but remark the distinguished humanity and 
honour which St. Paul experienced from the tribune Lysias. His 
whole conduct towards the apostle was w'orthy a Roman. This 
most generous and worthy officer rescued him from the sanguinary 
fiiry of the mob, who had seized the apostle, shut the temple doors, 
and were in a tumultuous manner dragging him away instantly to 
shed his blood. Afterwards,, also, %vhen above forty Jews associated 
Und mutually bound themselves by the most solemn adjurations, 
that they would neither eat nor drink till they had .assassinated him ; 
when the tribune was informed of this conspiracy, to secure the 
person of the apostle from the determined fury of the Jews, he 
immediately gave orders for seventy horsemen ami two hundred 
spearmen to escort the prisoner to Cmsarea, where the procurator 
residetl ; .writing a letter, in which he informed the president of the 
vindictive rage of the Jews against the prisoner, whom he hod 
snatched from their violence, and whom he afterwards discovered 
to be a Roman citizen. In consequence of this epistle Felix gl&ve 
the apostle a kind and candid reception : when he read it, he turned 
to him and said. When your accusers come hither before rife, I 
will give your cause an impartial hearing. ^ And accordingly when 


* But I was free born.** Probably St. Paul’s family was honoured with^j^^ free- 
dom of Home for engaging in Cajsar’s party, and distinguishing themselves cause 

"tluring the civil wars. Appian informs us, that “ He made the Laodiceans and^imsen- 
sians free, and exempted tlieni from taxes; and those of the Tarsensians whi^^|bi^ been 
sold for slaves, he ordered by an edict to be released from servitude.” Appi^4c Beil. 
Civil, p. 1077. Tollii. 1670. 

- Acts xxiii. 27. ‘V I have since learned that he is a Homan citizen.** . '7, 

Mii« 35. Literally, ** Ilcanit throu^; give the whole of it ao^j^iltive cx- 
Similar expressipps occur in l ?i^|y ius, lib. i. 39. 1 7^* T87. lib. iv. 
1fl(^ov, 1619. l^e also Dion. IJraK^rn. lib.x. p.904. 
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tbo high pi’Kist Ananias and the Sanhedrin went down to .Coegar^ 
with' one TertuUus an orator, whose eloquence they had hired tc> 
aggravate the apostle’s crimes before the procurator ; Felix, thoug}^ 
a man of a mercenary and profligate character did not depart from, 
the Homan honour in this regard; and would not* violate the usual 
processes' of judgment to gratify this body of men, thpughddiey 
were the most illustrious personages of the province he governed, 
by condemning the apostle unheard, and yielding him poor and 
friendless as he was, to their fury, merely ui)on their impeachment; 
He allowed the apostle to offer his vindication and exculpate him- 
self from the charges they Ixad alleged against him ; and 'vvas so for 
satisfied with his apology as to give oi'ders for him to be ti'eated as 
a prisoner at lai'ge, and for all his iriends to have free access to 
him; disappointing those who thirsted for his blood, and drawing 
down upon himself the relentless indignation of the Jews, who, un- 
doubtedly, from such a disappointment, would be instigated to ifiy 
all his cu’imes and o[)pressions befoi'e the emperor. 

“ The same strict honour, in observing the usual forms and pro- 
cesses of the Homan tribunal, appears in Festus the successor of 
Felix. Upon his entrance into his })rovince, when the lendin^fmeu 
among the Jews waited upon him to congratulate him upon his 
accession, and took that opportunity to inveigh with great bitter*- 
ness and virulence against the apostle, soliciting it as a favour 
(Acts XXV. 3.) that he would send him to Jerusalem, designing,, as 
it afterwards appeared, had he complied with their request, to have 
hired ruffians to mmxler liim on the road, Festus told tlieni, that it 
was^his will that Paul should remain in custody at Cmsni’ea ; but 
that any persons whom they fixed upon might go down along with 
him, and produce at his tribunal what they had to allege against 
tlie prisoner. This was worthy the Homan honour and spirit. 
How importunate and urgent the }>riests and principal magistrates 
of Jerusalem, when Festus was in this ca])ital, were with him to pass 
sentence of death ujjou the apostle merely iqion their impeachment, 
andiiupon the atrocious crimes with which they loaded hinj, appears 
from what the ju’oeurator himself told king Agrippa and Bernice 
upon a visit they paid him at Cmsaroa, to congratulate him upon 
liUi new government. J have here, said he, a man whom my pre- 
decessor left in custody when he quitted tins pi’ovince. During, a 
short visit I paid to Jerusalem, upon my arrival I was solicited by 
the priests and principal magistrates to pass sentence of death upon 
him. To these urgent entreaties I replied, that it was not custom- 
ary for the Romans to gratify (xxv. 16.) any man with the death of. 
another ; that the laws of, Rome enacted that he who is accused 
should have his accuser face to face; and have licence to ana,wer 
for himself concerning the x^me s laid against him. ^ * 

' Felix per omne saovitiuia ac, Jibi'dincm, jus regium sem’li itigenio exercilit. Tacitus 
Hist, lib.y, p.397. edit. Dulffii^j^clix cuncta maleficia impune.ratus. ‘A^unal.iii. 54. 
Irite hdt3cd that moiieva ^l j|p R.cts xxiv. 26* vr 

Seoators/’ s^th Piso, law ordains tl^at he who i^ccUsOd should bear 
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' II» It appears from numberless passages in the classics that a 
Roman citizen could not legally i)e scourged. * This was deemed 
to the last degree dishonourable, the most daring indignity and 
insult upon the Roman name, i A Roman citizen, judges I' ex- 
claims Cicero in his oration against Verres, ‘ was' publicly beaten 
with rods in the forum of Messina : during tliis public dishonour, 
no groan, no other expression of the unhappy wretch was heard - 
amidst the cruelties he suffered, and the sound of the strokes that 
were inflicted^ but this, I am a Roman citizen ! By this declaration 
that he was a Roman citizen, he fondly imagined that he should 
put an end to the ignominy and cruel usage to which he was now 
subjected.’ ^ The orator afterwards breaks forth into this pathetic 
prosopopoeia : ‘ O transporting name of liberty ! O the distin- 
gubhed privilege of Roman freedom ! O Porcian and Sempronian 
laws ! Are things at lust come to this wretched state, that a Ro- 
man citizen, in a Roman province, in tlie most public and open 
manner, should be beaten with rods !’ ^ The historian Appiuu, 
after relating how Marcellus, to express his scorn and contempt of 
Caesar,, seized a person of some distinction, to whom Caesar hatl 
given 'his freedom, and beat liim witli rods, bitlding him go and 
shew Caesar the marks of the scourges he had received, observes, 
that this was an indignity which is never inflicted upon a Roman 
citizen for any enormity whatever. * Agreeably to this custom, 
which also obtained at Athens, in the Adelphi of Terence, one of 
the persons of the tlrama says to another, If you continue to be 
troublesome and impertinent, you shajl be instantly seized and 
dt'agged witliinj and there you shall fr® torn and mangled witfr 
scourges within an inch of your life. What ! a freeman scourged, 
replies Sannio. ^ To this 2)rivilege of Roman citizens, whose free- 
dom exempted them from this indignity and dishonour, there ai*e 
several references in Scripture. St. Paul pleads thb immunity. 
He said to the centurion, as they were listening hini to the pillar 
with thongs to inflict upon him this punishment. Is it lawful for you' 
liO: scourge a Roman ? ® So also at Philippi he told the messengers 

"V ! ' V * ' ■ ■ 

^U|$ation, and after having ottered Iiia defence, to wait the sentence of the judges.’* Appian^ 
ISML Civil, lib.iii. p.9Il. Tollii, Ainst. 1G70. “ He said, that whiu iie now attempted 

to do was the last tyranny and despotism, tliat the same person should !)e botli acctuser 
sMud judge, and should arbitrarily dictate the degree of punishment,” Dion, llalicarn. 
lib, yii. p. 428. Hudson. 

f Facimisest vinciri civem Romanum : scelus verherari. In Verrorn, lib.v. I70. 

V *<5 Ciedebatur virgis in medio loro Messinas civis Roinanus, judiees ; cum interea niillus 
gemituS) nullS voa alia istius tniseri, inter doloreui crcpitumque piagaruin au<||eb{Uur» 
nisi h«c, Civis Komanus sura. Hac sc coraineinoratione civitatis omnia verber^ depul- 
suruiti cruiJigtumquc a corporc dcjecturum arbitrabatur. Cicero in Verrem, lib.v. 162. 

s O noraen dulce Jibertatis ! O jus eximtum nostrcc civitatis ! O lex I’orc^^lcgcsque 
Sempronioe I taiKiem omnia rccederunt, ut civis Komanus in proving populi 

Romani, dclegitb in foro virgis Cccderetur. Ibid. 168. 

t Appian Bell. Civil, lib. ii. p. 781. Tollii. ^ 

Nam si rnc^estus pergis esse, jam intro abripiere, atque ibi 
Usque ad necem opericre loris. S. loris liber, ^ ^clphi. actii. sceiii^^ ver.2«. 

^ Act^ xxii. 25. The consul Marcellus scourged VK^rods one of th4^i|ji^is|»ites of 
hat place who came to Rome, declaring fic inflicted a public toko^i^t be was no 

r% * 1 • . ^ J?. ■ .. , ^ ; «• 
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of the magistrates, They have ;|heaten us openly uncondemned, 
being Romans, and have cast into prison, and now do they 
thrust us out privately ; no, verily, but let them come themselvea 
and fetch us out. And the sergeants told these words to the magi&^ 
trates, and they feared when they heard that they were Roman^ 
and were conscious they had used them with a conbimely and dis- 
honour which subjected them to the just displeasure of tlie Roman 
senate. ^ 

“ Neither was it lawful for a Roman citizen to be bound ^ to be 
examined by the question, or to be the subject of any ingenious 
and cruel arts of tormenting to extort a confession from him; 
These punishments were tleemed servile ; torture was not exercised 
but upon slaves - ; freemen were privileged from this inhumanity 
and ignominy. It is a flagrant enormity, says Cicero, for a Roman 
citizen to be bound ^ : not meaning by that, that it was unlawftxl foi* 
a Roman to be fettered and imprisoned ; but it was in the liigheet 
degree unjustifiable and illegal for a freeman of Rome to be bound 
in order to be tortured for the discovery of his crimes. Dion Cas- 
sius, particularising the miseries of Claudius’s government, observes^ 
that Messalina and Narcissus, and the x'est of his freemen,* seized 
the occasion that xiow txflered to perpetrate the last enormities. 
Among other excesses they employed skives and freedmen to be 
informers against their masters. They put to the torture several 
pei’sons of tlie first distinction, not merely foreigners, but citizens ; 
not only of the common people, but some even of the Roman 
knights and senators : thopgli Claudius, when he first entered upon 
his govenxnxent, hxid boxx^d himself under a solemn oatli that he 
would never apply the torture to any Roman citizen. These two 
passages fi-oiu Cicero and Dion illustrate what St. Luke relates 
concerning Lysias the tribune. This oflieex*, not kxiowing the di^ 
nity of his prisoixei’, had, ixx violation of this privilege of Roman 
egizens, given orders for the apostle to be bound and examined 
by scourging. (Acts xxii. 25.) When he was afterwards in- 
fox’med by his centurion that St. Paul was a freeman of Ijlome, the 
sacred historian observes, that upon receiving this intelligence, the 
chief captain was afraid, after he knew that he was a Roman, and 
becaixse he had bound him. (xxii. 29.) 

HI. “ We find that St. Paul, when he discovered that Festus 
his judge w'as disposed to gratify the Jews, appealed from a pro- 
vincial court to the imperial tribunal ; traxisferi’ed his cause, by 
appeal, from the jurisdictioxx of the Roman px'ocurator to the decision 
of the erapei’oi'. This appears to be another singixlar privilege 
which a freeman of Rome enjoyed. The sacred historian relates, 
that after Festus had stayed about ten days in the metropolis, he 


* Facinus e.st vinciri civein Kortianuni, Cicero in Verr. lib, v* 170. 

" Q. Gallium praitorem, servilcm in inodum torsif. Sucton. in vita Augusti^ cap.27. 
1^2. vaiioruiu. ^ ' 

See ihe last note but one. 

^ Dion Cassius, lib. GO. . Reimar. 
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went down to Caesarea, and the jiext day after his arrival he stun^ 
inoned a court, ascended the bench, and ordered Paul to be brought 
before him. Here, as he stood at the bar, his prosecutors from. 
Jerusalem with great virulence' charged him with mpny heinous and* 
^atrocious crimes, none of which, upon strict examination, they were 
able to prove against hira^ For in his apology he publicly declareth 
in the most solemn terins,. that they could not convict him of any ■! 
one instance of a criminal 'l^ehaviour, either to the law, the temple, 
or to the Roman emperor. Festus then, being (Acts xxv. 9.) de- 
sirous to ingratiate himself with the Jews, asked him if he was will- 
ing his cause should be tried at Jerusalem. To this proposal Paul 
replied, I am now before Cajsar’s tribunal, where my cause ought 
^ be impai’tially canvassed and decided. You yourself are con- 
scious that I have been guilty of nothing criminal against my 
countrymen. If I have injured them, if I have perpetrated any 
capital crime, I submit without relucUuice to capital punishment. 
But it all the charges they have now brought against me are proved 
to be absolutely false and groundless, no })crson can condemn me 
to death merely to gratify them. I appeal to the emperor. Festus, 
after deliberating with the Roman council, turned and said to him. 
Have you appealed to the emperor ? You shall then go and be 
judged by the emperor. From the above-mentiojied psirticulars, 
which arc corroborated by several other similar incidents in the , 
Roman history, it appears that a Roman citizen could by appeal 
remove his cause out of the [)rovinces to Rome. ‘ It was,’ says 
^r. Melmoth, ‘ one of the privileges of a Roman citizen, secured 
by the Scmpixmian law, that he could not be capitally convicted 
but by the suflrage ot'the people, which seems to have been still so 
lar in force as to make it necessary to seiul the person here men- 
ticned to Rome.’ ' We are intbrmed by Dionysius of Halicarnassuaf 
th^ the ever-memorable Roplicola enacted this law, that if any Roma^ 
governor shewed a disposition to condemn any one to death, tp 
scourge him, or despoil him ot his property, that any private 
person sltpuld have liberty to appeal from his jurisdiction to the 
judgment ot the people, that in the mean time he should receive no 
personal harm from the magistracy till his cause was finally decided 
by the people.- This law, which was instituted at the first establisii- 
ment ol the commonwealth, continued in force under the emjteitji’s. 
If a freeman of Rome, in any of the provinces, deemed himself and 
his cause to be treated by the president with dishonour and injustice, 
he could by appeal remove it to Rome to the determination of- the 
emperor. Suetonius informs us that Augustus delegated a notpber 
of consulgc ^rsons at Rome to receive the ap}>eals of people the 
province^j^Eftl that he ap|x)inted one person to superintend the 

Mr. Mehijortfs note on Uic 97th tetter in the 10th book of PHhy’s Epistles, vol. ii. 

. i Kb. V.' p. 281. Mit Oxoit. 1704. See al40'p.'S94'. Vjusdetnr ljdit. 
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afiaits of each province.* A pasg^e in Pliny's epistle coiifinpaiitk 
right and privilege which Roman freemen enjoyed of appealing lixifA 
provincial courts to Rome, and, in consequence of such an appeal, 
being removed, as St. Paul was, to the capital, to take their trial in 
the supreme court of judicature. In that celebrated epistle to 
Trajan, who desired to be informed concerning the principles and 
conduct of the Christians, he thus writes: ‘The method I hhvfe 
obseiwed towards those who have been brought liefore me as Chris- 
tians is this— I interrogated them whether they were Christians : 
if they confessed, 1 repeated the question twice again, adding threats 
at the sapte time, when, if they still persevered, I ordered them to 
be immediately punished ; for I was persuaded, whatever the nature 
of their opinions might be, a contumacious and inflexible obstinacy 
certainly deserved correction. There were others also brought 
before me, possessed with the same infatuation, but, being citizens 
of Rome, 1 directed them to be carried thither.’ 2 

IV. “ The Roman method of fettering and confining criminals 
was singular. One end of a chain, that was of commodious length, 
was fixed about the right arm of the prisoner, and the other end 
was fastened to the left of a soldier. Thus a soldier was oiupleid 
to the prisoner, and every where attended and guarded him.® This 
manner of confinement is frecjuently mentioned, and there are many 
beautiful allusions to it in the Roman writers. Thus was St. Paul 
confined. Fettered ‘‘ in this manner, he delivered his apology before 
Festus, king Agripfia, and Bernice. And it was this circumstance 
that occasioned one of the most pathetic and aflecting strokes of trite 
onitory that ever was displayed either in the Grecian or Roman 
senate. Would lo God that not oidi/ thou, hut also ali, that heitr 
me this day^ xocre both almost and altogether such as I am, except these 
hotids ! What a prodigious eflect must this striking conclusion, and 
the sight of the irons held up^ to enforce it, make upon the minds 
of the audience ! During the two years that St. Paul was a prisoner 
at large, and lived at Rome in his own hired house, he was subjected 
to this confinement. Paul was suffered to dwell witli a soldier that 
ke})t him. The circumstance of publicly wearing this chain, and 
being thus coupled to a soldier, was very disgraceful and dishonour- 
able, and the ignominy of it would naturally occasion the desertion 
*of former friends and acquaintance. ’ Hence the apostle immortalises 

' AppelJationes quotjinnis urbanorum quidem litigatorum praetori delc^avit ; ac' pro- 
vincialiiim consularibus viris^ quos ^ingulos ciiju.sque provincisc pcgotiis reposuisset; 
Suetpn. vit. August, cap. p. 20B. ttiit. vai*. Lug. Bat. 16()-. ^ ^ 

PUnii Epistolac, lib. x. cpist, 97. pp. 7*22, 723, od. var. 1669. . 

^ Qiiemadmoditm eadem catena et custodiani ct militoin copiilat, sic lata qu® Utti di^ 
similia sunt^ pariter inctnlunt. Senec® Kpist* 5. tom. ii* p. 13* Groi^ViV.1^7^*’ ^ 

also Mauilius. . v J 

Vinctorum doiiiinus, sociusque in parte eaten®, 

Intcrduin prenis iniimda corpora servat. Lib. V. v. 628 * 629. ^ . 

In like manner the brave but unfortunate Eumcnes addre.sscd a very pathetic speech 
to his Plutarch, Euinencs. Justin, lib. xiv. cap. 3. 

^ Prolatamj sicut erat catenatus, nianum ostendit. Justin, lib, xiv. cap. 3. p. 395. 
Gronovij. 
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the name of Onesiphorus, and fervently intercedes with God to bless 
his family, and to remember him in the day of future recompence 
tbr a rare instance of distinguished fidelity and aOection to him when 
all had turned away from him and forsaken him. The Lord give 
mercy to the house of Onesiphorus, for he oft refreshed me, and was 
•mi ASHAMED of my chain, hut immediately upon his arrival in Rome 
he sought me out ve>y di^^0^l^ fiU he found me ! The Lord grant 
unto him that k^may of the Lord in that day. (2 Tim. 

I 16, 17, 18.)"* ' 

“ Sometimes the prisoner was fastened to two soldiers, one on 
each side, wearing a chain both on his right and left hand. St. Paul 
at first was thus confined. When the tribune received him from the 
hands of the Jews, he commanded him to be Ixmud with two chains. 
(Acts xxi. 33.) In this manner was Peter fettered and confined by 
Herod Agrippa. “ The same night Peter was sleeping between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains.” (Acts xii. 6.) 

“ It further appears, that if the soldiers, who were thus appointed 
to guai'd criminals, and to whom they were chained, suffered the 
prisoner to escape, they were punished with death. Thus, when 
Peter was ilelivered out of prison by a miracle, the next morning 
we read there was no small confusion among the soldiers who were 
appointed his guards, and to whom he hail been chained, what was 
become of Peter. 

“ Whence it appears that his deliver.ance had been effected, and 
his shackles had been miraculously unloosed, without their know- 
ledge, when they were sunk in repose. Ujwn which Herod, after 
making a fruitless search for him, ordered all those who had been 
ehtrusted with the custody of Peter to be executed. (Acts xii. 19.) 
In like manner also keepers of prisons were punished with death, 
if the confined made their escape. This is evident from what^Jis 
related concerning the imprisonment of Paul and Silas at Philippi.’ 
These, after their bodies were mangled with scourges, ^ereprecipir 
tated into the public dungeon, and their feet were made fast in the 
Slocks. At midnight these good men prayed and sang praises to 
God in these circumstances ; when suddenly a dreadful eartlujuake 
shook the whole prison to its foundation, all the doors in an instant 
flew open, and the shackles of all the prisoners dropped to die 
ground. This violent concussion awakening the keeper, when he 
saw the doors of the prison wide open, he drew his sword, and was 

g oing to plunge it in his bosoiuj concluding that all the prisoners 
ad escaped. In that crisis Paul called to him with a loud voice, 
entreating him not to lay violent hands upon himself, assuring him 
all the prisoners were safe. 

. V. “ The Rii?inan tribunal, if we may judge of it from w'hat is 
related cottcefning Pilate’s, was erected on a raised stage, the floor 
of w'hich was embellished with a tesselaied pavement. I'his con- 
sisted of little square pieces of marble, or of stones of various colours, 
which were disposed and arranged with great ai^t and elegance, to 
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form a chequei'ed and pleasing appearance,^ Pliny Informs ua that 
this refinement was first introduced among tlie Romans by Syll^ 
Their great men were so fond of this magnificence, and thought it 
so essential to the elegance and splendour of life, that they appear 
to have carried with them these splendid materials to form and com- 
pose these elaborate floors, for their tents, for their houses, and for 
their tribunals, wlierever they remoyi|d,|,rr’ from a depraved and 
most wretchedly vitiated taste, at lasCp|i|^&iing them a necessary 
and indispensable furniture, not merely H^ vmn and proud display of 
gi'andeur and greatness. With this variegated pavement, composed 
of j)ieces of mai'ble or stone thus disposed and combined, the evan-» 
gelist informs us, that the floor of Pilate’s tribunal was ornamented. 
(John xix. 13.) Such an embellishment of a tribunal was only a 
proud ostentatious display to the world of Italian greatness and 
magnificence, calculated less for real use than to strike the beholders 
with an idea of the boundless prodigality and extravagance of the 
Romans. 

“ Having mentioned Pilate the Roman procurator, we cannot 
close this section without remarking the eflbrts he repeatedly made, 
when he sat in judgment upon Jesus, to save him from the de- 
termined fury of the Jews. Five. successive attempts are enumer- 
ated by commentators and critics. He had the fullest conviction 
of his innocence — that it was merely through malice, and a 
virulence which nothing could placate, jihat tliey demanded his 
execution. Yet though the governor for a long time resisted all 
their united clamour and importunity, and, conscious that he had 
done nothing worthy of death, steadily refused to pronounce the 
sentence of condemnation upon him ; yet one argument, which in 
a menacing manner they addressed to him, at last totally shook hjjs 
firmness, and induced him to yield to their sanguinary purpose^: 
The Jews, after aggravating his guilt, and employing every ex- 
jjedient in vairi to influence the president to inflict capital punish- 
ment upon j|]i|m, at last cried out: If thou let this man go, thom art 
not Ceesar's jfrinid ; xvhosoever malceth himself a king^ speakefh 
against Ceesar. Then delivered he him, tha'fore, to them to be enwified,. 
Upon hearing this, all his former firmness instantly vanished ; he 
could stem the torrent of popular fury no longer ; to this he 
^yielded, and immediately ordered his execution. This conduct of 
Pilate arose from his perfect knowledge of the character and tem- 
per of his master Tiberius, who was a gloomy old tyrant, day and 
night incessantly haunted with the fienas of jealousy and suspicion 
— who would never forgive any innovations in his government, but 
punished the authors and abetters of them with inexorable death.^ 


' Opus tessellatum ex parvuli colons varli Japillis qiiadratis constabaV solum 

pavimenti incriistabatur. Varro dlire rustica, lib. iii. 1. 

® Lithostrota acceptavere sub SyfU* Pliiiii Hist. Nat. lib.xxxvi. p. 60. 

^ In expedition! bus tessella at sectilia pavimenta circumtulisse. Suetonius Tito C*- 
saris. cap. 46. p. 74. edit, variomm Lug. Bat. J662. Vid. etiam not. SalmasU in )i<H% 
^ See Suetonius, Tacitus^ Dion Cmius. 
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Bilate, therefi^, hearing the Jews reiterating this With ihenaeesj, 
that if he let him go he was not Cassar’s friend —knowing the 
jealousy and cruelty of Tiberius and fearing that the disappointed 
rage of the Jews would instigate them to aocuse ‘l^im to the old 
tyrant, as abetting and suffering a person to escape >^th impunityj 
who had assumed the regal title and characfier in one of his pro- 
vinces^ was alarmed for his own safety ; and rather ^than' draw down 
upon his devoted head the resentment of the sovereign, who would 
never forgive or forget an’ injury, real or imaginary, contrary to his 
own' judgment and clear persuasion of the innocence of Jesus, sen- 
tenced'him to be crucified?” 

VI. Though not strictly a Roman tribunal, yet as its sittings 
were permitted by the Roman government, the senate and court of 
Areopagtts, at Athens, claims a concise notice in this place. This 
tribunal is said to have been instituted at Athens, by Cecrops the 
founder of thalt city, and was celebrated for the strict equity of its 
decisions. Among the various causes of which it took cognizance, 
were matters of religion, the consecration of new gods, erection of 
temple and altars, and the introduction of new ceremonies into 
divine worship. On this account St. Paul was brought before the 
tribunal of Areopagus as a setter forth of strange gods, became 
heprea^ied unto the Athenians, Jesus and Avaffrao-if or the Mesur- 
rectiofK (Acts xvii. 18 .) Its sittings were held on the Apstos Tlccyof 
or JFIill (f Mars (whence, its name was derived), which is situated 
in the midst of the city of Athens, opposite to the Acropolis or 
citadel, and is an insulated precipitous rock, broken towards the 
south, and on the north side sloping gently down to the temple of 
Theseus. Its appearance is thus described by Dr. E. D. Clarke : 

It is not possible to conceive a situation of greater peril, or 
one more calculated to ])rove the sincerity of a preacher, than that 
in wbiich the apostle was here placed : and the truth of thisj, 
perhaps, will never be better felt than by a spectator, who frdrti 
this eminence actually beholds the monuments of pagan pomp aijkl 
superstition, by which he, whom the Athenians considered as the 
setter forth of strange gods, was then surrounded ; represenjing to 
the imagination the disciples of Socrates and of Plato, the.uog- 
matist of the porch, and the sceptic t)f the academy, addressed by 
a poor and lowly man, who, mde in speech, without the aiticing 
•words of mail’s wisdom, enjoined precepts contrary to their taste, 
and very hostile to their prejudice. One of the peculiar privileges 
of the Areopagitae seems to have been set at defiance by the zeal 
of Saint Paul on this occasion ; namely, that of inflicting extreme 
and exemplary punishment upon any person, who should slight 
the celebration of the holy mysteries, or blaspheme the gods of 
Greece. We ascended to the summit by means of steps cut in the 
natural stone. The sublime scene here exhibited, is so striking, 
that a brief description of 'I may proverfiow truly it offers to us a 

’ coDciirning Pilate, p. 300. edit. Mangey. 
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cpit^pa?9^ijy‘ upptt tJie apostle’s words, .as ^y. iyero deUyeiied.upOti> 
the spot. He . stood upon the top of the rock, aed ben^th the 
canopy P|fi heaven,. Before him ihw^ was spread a glorions pros- 
pect of- mountains, islands, seas, and skies : behind him i towered 
the lofty . Acropolis, crowned with all its marble temples. Thus 
every object, whether, in the face of nature, or among the iwsorka 
of art, conspired to elevate the mind, and to fill it with reverence 
towards that being, w/m made and gamTU the world (ActSEvU, 
24 , 28.) ; who sitteth in that light which no mortal eye can 
proacb, and yet is nigh unto the meanest of his creatures ; in whom 
ive live and. move and have our being” * - . , 


SECTION III. 2 , 

ON THE CRIMINAL LAW OF THE JEWS. 

I. Crimes against God; — 1. Idolatry. — 2. Blasphemy. — Falsely 
Prophesying. — 4. Divination. — 5. Perjury. — II. Crimes against 
Parents and Rulers — III. Crimes " against Property: — 
1. Theft. — 2. Man-stealing. — 8. The Crime of denying any thing 
taken in trust, or found. — 4. Regulations concerning Debtors. — 
IV. Crime.s against the Person : — 1. Murder. — 2. Homicide. — 
S . Corporal Injuries. — 4. Crmcs of Lust.'<^Y. Crimes of Malice. 

I. It has been shewn in a preceding chapter®, that the main- 
tenance of the worship of the only true God was a fundamental 
object of the Mosaic jiolity. 'I'he government of the Israelites 
being a Theocracy, that is, one in which the supreme legislative 
pow'er was vested in the Almighty, who was regarded as their king, 
it was to be expected that, in a st.ate confessedly religions, crimes 
against the Supreme Majesty of .Jehovah should occupy a primary 
place in the Statutes given by Moses to that people. Accordingly, 
1. Idolatry, that is, the worshi[) of other gods, in thg Mo.saic 
law occupies the first place in the list of crimes. It was indeed, 
a criint; not merely against God, but also against a fundamental law 
of the state, and conseipiently was a species of high treason, which 
♦vas capitally punished. Tliis crime consisted not in ideas and 
opinions, but in the overt act of worshipping other gods. An 
Israelite therefore was guilty of idolatry: — 

(1.), When he actually worshipped other gods besides Jehovah, 
the tally true God. This was, properly speaking, the state crime 
jusfnoticed ; and it is, at the same time, the greatest of all offences 


‘ Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. vi. pp. 26^265. See also Mr. Dodwcll’s Classical and 
Topographical Tonr tlirough Greec^ vdl^linpp.dSl, 362. . 

* This section is wholly an alfliSdgWnt of Micliaelis's Commentaries, vol. iv. 
PP- 1—312. - 

^ Seepp.7^,_78, 
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acahist 90 und reason tind common sense. This crime was pro- 
hibUed, in the §rst of the ten commandments. (Exod. xx. 3.) 

: worshipping images^ whether of the*tr^ God under a 

visible form, to which the Israelites were but t iial'n rone (Exod. 
Xjdcii. 4, 5. Judg. xvii. 3. -xviii. 4 — 6. 14 — 17.. S ^p . vi. 25 — 33. 
,viii;. j^4 — 27. 1 Kings‘xii. 26 — 31.), or of the^ftlia^s of the gods 
bi^^the Gentiles, of which we have so many instances^^l^^^e sacred 
history. AW Jmage-morship whatever is expre§^.i|fbpidden in 
Exotl^-xx. 4, 5. ; and a curse is denounced in Deut. 

. 'w. - ^ -jv''-.' 

XX vn. 15. - 

(3.) .By prostration before^ or adoration of Mich images^ or of any 
thing, else revered as a god, sd^h^p the sun, moon, and stars. 
(Exod, XX; S.'xxxiv. 14. Deut. iv.''l Tliis prostration consisted 
in falling down on the knees, and at the same time, touching the 
ground with the forehead. 

' (4.) By 'havv^ altars or graces dedicated to idols, or i7nages 
j^icreo/^;*^aB.%hi9h,tb®-,^os^iic law required to be utterly destroyed 
(J^xod. xxxiy. l^^Deut. yii. 5.xii. 3.) ; and tlie Israelites were pro- 
hibited, by „Dfe^vii, 25 j, 26., from keeping, or even bringing into 
their’houseSjVthe g^d and silver that had been upon any image, 
lest it shotild,p,ro^ Ssnat ii, ai|^ lead tliem astray : because, haying 
been onje cbns^lifrated t& idoi-god, (considering the then pre- 
valent sbper^lition ds fo the reality of such deities,) some idea of 
its sanctity, or%ome %^d of it, might still have continued, and 
have thus been the meiihs of propagating idolatry afresh ampi^g 
their children. .. . 

(5.) By tiering sacrifices to idokf which was. expressly forbid- 
den in. Eevil. xvii. 1 — 7., espeqally human victims, the sacrifiiSs 
^ which (it is well known) prevailed to a frightful extent. Pare'^ * 
ithmolated their offspring : this horrid practice was .^trc 
agl^g the Israelites, from the Canaanites, and is repb^ 
j^l^ted by the prophets in the most pointed maimeii'.^isWie 
offering of human victims was prohibited in Levit. xvUi, 2jpspm- 
pi^ed with 2, 3. 24 — 30. xx. 1 — 5. Deut, xii. 30. and xvi|i. JI^. 

(6.) Jty ceding ^ offerings made to idols, made by omdd^ople, 
who invitj^ d|em to their offering-feasts. Though no ?p^|il lii^ 
was enacted agtiinst thus attending the festivals of their it is 

evidently pre^a|{^osed as unlawful in Exod. xxxiv. 15. ’ ' 

Idolatry wa|^Jpui}ished by s^teilng the guilty indivi 
a w^ole city became guilty of id^try, it vyas consM 
of rebellion against me . govemident, and was tre^h^ 
the laws pf ]war. Its inhabitants, and all theii| ca^j 
'death ; no ^oil was mad^, but every 
together with the city ftselfj npr 
rebuilt. (Deut. xiii.. 13 — 1 |;) 

^ been particularly enforced V tha i j ^yhes" (froitt 
'^ept the then al 5 alost•^«lr^/ei«aJl^|^f^ 
cages overlooked the crime' pf .ja^ -^i^f 
' ' ’ trous ; it hapfiened, 'thatr idblai 
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dhy one cUy, but soon overspread tbe wh^^e natiotti ods^ 

when th^ people, as a people^ brought guilt uporf tHeflbs^^ by 
thwr idolatry^(« reserved to himlelK the infliction of tfeVlS^h, 
ments denp^^bd against that national crime ; which coil^t)|d 
in wars, fanp^^^j^d^ other national- judgments, and (wh^ ' the 
^heir iniquity was completed) in the^destruction of 
be transportation of the people as . slaves iht& otheF' 
ififivi. Deut. xxviii. xxix. xxxii.) For the cririle of' 
seducingliSh%s to the worship of strange gods, 1)ut more e$|)ecbilly 
where a pretended-lprophet (who might often naturally anticip^ie 
what would come to pass).jj|i{^red predictions tending to lead the 
people- into idolatry, the ?^p6mted ; punishment was stoning tb 
di^ath. (Deut. xiii. 2 — 12.) In order to prevent the barbarous - 
immolatioi^f infants, Moses denounced the punishment of stoning 
upon those^ho offered hunmn sacrifices ; which the bye-standers • 
might instantly execute upoh the delinquent when Capght in the actj 
without any judicial inquiry whatever. (LeviU-x?;; 2.)? ‘ ! % * 

2. God being both the sovereign jqid the legislatib^qf the Isme^^s^ 
Blasphemy (that is, the speaking injuriously of hi4A^atjle, h^ attri*- 
butesj his government, and his revelation) ;:^s nbf ‘only a crime 
against Him, but also against the sCatq ; it’w:as j^ef^ore punished - 
capitally by stoning. (Levit. xxiv. ‘ • 

Si. It appears from Deut. xviii. 20--~2;a, lhat a 


and there were two- 


was punished capitally, being stoned to 
eases in which a person was held, as ddfivicted of the. crime, .and 
con.sequently liable to its punishment, viz. (1.) If he h|y^ proj)hesied 
any thing in the name of any other god, — wliether i^look plj^ceiOr 
not, he was at all events considered as a false prophet, aiid»: ^ 
such, Stoned to death. (Deut. xiii. 2 — 6.) — (2.) If a prophet sp^pi 
in the dbnie of the true God, he was tolerated, so long .aSshe 
rexnaini^d iiheonvicted of imposture, even though he threelHld 
calamity or. destruction to, the state, and he could not be puhtl^^; 
but when the event which he had predicted did not come to pass^ he'., 
was regarded as an mulacious impostor, and, as suqli, was stoh^^. 
(DeuK xviii. 21, 22.) , r . 


' Divination is. the conjecturing, of future evenfe ft-pm things ; 
which are supposed to presage them. The easteih Wpre 

*hlwe,ys fond of divination, magic, tlie curious ju^bf: interpreting 
dreams, and of obtaiuijig a kno'^^ge of futurei^ e'^ents. . When 
^ve the^law%hich his name to the 10 * 8611168 . this 

disj^itton b^ lPiig been common in Egypt and,., the neighbptd'ip^ ' 
coqintries. ml, these vain arts in order to' pry.;ipto, fijturiiy, 

an4 .all divitutCti^i-^bate^^, tihless God was consulted bv pro^* 
phws, or by I^|t ^[luimtjgfm ^the sacred lot kept By me 
high prfost),' wei^^^|*Mllhb^lSfcited by the statutes of Ley, xiie. 
2(). 91. ^x. d. 23. 27;,-an| Dept, xviii. ^12; In the case, pf % 
person fraiffegressing diviner, God reserved 

to himself transgressor ppj 
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being amenable to tli^secular magistrate. (Lev. xx. ^.) TU&' 
himself %as to be stoned. (Lev. xx. 27.) 

5. Bevjary is, by the Mosafe law, most pererSptoyily prohibited 
as a most heinous sin against God ; to whom the punishment of it* 
is left, and * who in Exod. xx. 7. exjwessly that he will 

inflict it, without ordaining the infliction of ari^^nishment by the 
temporal magistrate; except only in the case of a man falsely 
diarging another with a crime, in which case the false witness was 
liable to the same punishment which would have been inflicted on 
the accused party if he had been found to have been really guilty 
(as is shewn in p. 136. infra)', ngi|indeed as the punishment of per- 
jury against God, but of false wiot^s. 

II. Grimes against Parents and Magistratos constitute an 
important article of the criminal law of the Ilebrewsi 

1. In the form of government among that people, we recognise 
much of the patriarchal spirit; in conset^juencc of which fathers en- 
j6ycd great rights over tlieir families. Tlie w/r^iwg. of parents, — that 
is, not only the iiflprecation of evil on them, but probably also all 
rude and reproachful language towards them, was punished with death 
(Exod. xxi. 17. LeviUxx. 9.) ; as likewise wiB the striking of them. 
(Exod. xxi. 15.) An example of the crime of cursing of a parent, 
which is fully in point, is given by Jesus Christ in Matt. xv. 4 — 6. 
or Mark vii. 9 — 12. ; “ where he upbraids the Pharisees with their 
giving, from their deference to human traditions and doctrines, such 
on exposition of the divine law, as converted an action, which, by 
the law of Moses, would have been punished with death, into a 
vow, both obligatory and acceptable in the sight of God. It seems,, 
that it was then not uncommon for an undutiful and degenera.|||^n» 
who wanted to be rid of the burden of supporting his parenif^'and' 
ki his wrath, to turn them adrift upon the wide world, to say<^^t<^ |tiiS 
fother or mother Korhan, or, Be that Korhun (consecrated|!)6pl?c4| 
should appropriate to thy support that is. Every thing whp 

ever aid or serve thee, and, of course, every thing, which lo 


t^evote thy. relief in the days of helpless old age, I here 'pentr'i 

God . — A most abominable vow indeed ! and which God woUlt 
questionably, as little approve or accept, as he would a vjB 
commit adultery. And yet some of the Pharisees pronounc^gl^on 
such vows this strange decision ; that they were absolutely 
tory, and that the son, who Uttered such words, was boun^Io,|tb- 
staij^ from contributing, in the smallest art^de, to the ’his 

parents, because every thing, that should have been 
ated, had become consecrated, to God, and could 
appli^ to their use, without ^sacrilege and a breacl)i»/of his vbw. 
]^t on this exposition, Christ not only remarked, tfeit’it abrogSted 
the fifth commandment, but he likewise added, as rfcdtmter-doctrine, 
that Mdses, their own legislator, had declai^; that the man 

who cursed father or miA^ler Nbtf, it is impossible 

for a man to curse his parents more f^ctualty,. than by a vow like 
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-this, whea he interprets it with such rigour,'5|l to preclude him from 
doing any thing in future for their benefit. It is not inrprecatipg^upon . 
them a curse i(j the common style of:, curses, which evapois;g|;e into 
air ; but it is fulfilling the curse, and making it to all intehta' and 
purposes efFeetda^M& 

Of the two ciliP» above noticed, the act of striking a parent : 
evinces th<i most depraved and wicked disposition : and severe as 
the puni^ment was, few parents would apply to a magistrate, until 
all methods had been tried in vain. Both these crimes are included 
in the case of the stubborn, rebellious, and drunkard sou; whom 
his parents were unable to keep h^ ^xler, and who, when intoxicated, 
endangered the lives of others.^l*%uch an irreclaimable offender 
was to be punished with stoning. (Dent. xxi. 18 — 21.) Severe as 
this law may *«<?<?>«, w^c have no instance recorded of its being 
carried into effect ; but it must have had a most salutary operation 
in the prevention of crimes, in a climate like that of Palestine, 
where (as in all southern climates)., liquor produces more formidable 
effects than with us, and where also it is most probable that ^t that 
time, the people had not the same efficacious means which we. 
possess, of securing drunkards, and preventuig them from doing 
mischief. 

2. Civil government being an ordinance of God, provision is 
made in all well regulated states for respecting the persons of magi- 
stiiites. We have seen in a former chaptei'*, that when the regal 
government w'as established among the Is‘raelites, the person of the 
ki«i^ was inviolable, even though he might be tyrannical and un- 
ju^ It is indispensably necessary to the due executibh of justice 
thdfc^S^ persons of magistrates be sacred, and that they should not 
bb m^ikod in the discharge of their office. All reproachful w'ords 
or uttered against persons invested with authority, are pro- 

vxii. 98. tninishiiient. however, is .sniM'.ified • 


xxii. 28. No punishment, however, is specified ; 
was left to the discretion of the judge, and w'as diffei^nt 
Ujg to the rank *of the magistrate and the extent of 

. 'W. 

^^■^The Crimes or offences against property, mentioned by 
are theft, man-stealing, and the denial of any thing taken in 
or found. 

On the crime of Thefts Moses imposed the punishment of 
dofiy,e (and in certain cases still higher) restitution ; and if the 
thi^ir were unable to make it (wdiich however could rarely happen, 
a^W|iry Israelite by law had his paternal field, the crops of which 
attached), he was oixlered to.be sold for a slave, and pay- 
menj^ was to be made to the injured party out of the purchase 
raon^. (Exotl. xxii. 1. 8.1 The same practice obtains, according. 
Charffin, among the Persians. The wisdom of this regulation is 
much greater than the mankind are aware of: for, as, 

the desire of gain and ^PSStof' luxuries are the prevalent induce- 


• Michaelu’s Coimnentaries, vol. iv, p. ROp. 


2 -See p. 85. 
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nients to tliefi, restitution, varied according to circumstances, would 
effectually prevent the unlawful gratification of that desire, while 
the idjl^lnan. would be deterred from stealing by the dread of 
slavery^'^n which he w'ould be compelled to work J|^ the power of 
blows. Ifj however, a thief was found breaking intb a house in the 
night season, he might be killed (Exod. xxii. 2.), but not if the sun 
had arisen, in which case he might be known and apprehended, and 
the restitution made which was enjoined by Moses. When stolen 
oxen or sheep were found in the possession of a thief, he was to 
make a tvno-Jhld restitution to the owner, who thus obtained a profit 
for his risk of loss. (Exod. xxii. 4.) This punishment was appli- 
cable to every case in which the article stolen remained unaltered in 
his possession. But if it was already alienated or slaughtered, the 
criminal was to restore fourjold for a sheep, and Jive-fold for an ox 
(Exod. xxii. 1.), in consequence of its great Value and indispensable 
utility in agriculture, to the Israelites, who had no horses. In the 
time of Solomon, when j>roj'>erty had become more valuable from 
the increase of commerce, the punishment of restitution was in- 
creased to sevenfold. (Prov. vi. 30.31.) When a thief had nothing 
to pay, he was soldjis a slave (Exod. xxii. 3.), probably for as many 
years as were necessary for the extinction of the debt, and of 
course, pei’haps for life ; though in other cases the Hebrew servant 
could be made to serve only for six years. If, however, a thief,— 
afler having denied, even upon oath, any theft with which he was 
charged, — liad the lionesty or conscience to retract his perjury, and 
to confess his guilt, instead of double restitution, he had only to 
repay the amount stolen, and oucfffh more., (Levit. vi. 2. .5.) 

2. Man-stealing, that is, the seizing or stealing of the person of a 
free-born Israelite, either to use him as a slave himself) or to sell, 
him as a slave to others, was absolutely and irremissibly punished 
with death. (Exod. xxi. 16. Deut. xxiv. ?.) 

3. “ Where a person was judicially convicted of having denied 
aijttf thing committed to his tntst, or fimntl by him, his {punishment, 
as in the’case of theft, was doul)le restitution ; only that it never, as 
in that crime, went so far as quadruple, or quintuple restitution ; at 
least nothing of this kind is ordained in Exod. xxii. 8. If the 
person accused of this crime had sworn himself guiltless, and after- 
wards, from the impulse of his conscience, acknowledged the com- 
mission of perjury, he had only one-fifth beyond the value of the 
article denied to refund to its owner.” (L«;vit. vi. 5.) 

4. The Mosaic laws respecting Debtors were widely different 
from those which obtain in European countries : the 

cedure sanctioned by them, though simple, was very efficiS||p®^er- 
sons, who had property due to them, might, if they chosi^ secure it 
either by means of a mortgage, or by a^ 6|b dge, or by a ^bondsman 
or surety. 

(1.,) The creditor, when about fo receive a plc^e for a ^bt, 
was not allowed to enter the debtor’s house, ai^; tak4 what he 
but was to wait before the door, till dm debtor should 
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deliver up that pledge with which he could most easily dispense. 
(Deut.xxiv. 10, II. Compare Job xxii. 6. Xxiv. S. 7 — 9.) 

(2.) Wlien a mill or mill-stone, or an uj)per garment, |r|is given 
as a pledge, it was not to be kept all night. These article^^gear to 
be specified a&*'%xamplcs for all other things with which 'tiwaebtor 
could not dispense *#ithout great inconvenience. (Exod. xxii. 26, 27. 
Deut, xxiv,'i,6. 12.) 

(3.) The debt which remained unpaid until the seventh or sabba- 
tic year (during which the soil was to be left without cultivation, and 
consequently, a person was not supposed to be in a condition to 
make payments,) could not be exacted during that period. (Deut. xvi 
1 — 11.) But, at other times, in case the debt was not paid, the 
creditor might seize, first, the hereditarjf land, of the debtor, and 
enjoy its produce until the debt was paid, or at least until the year 
of jubilee; or secondly, his houses. These might be sold in per- 
petuity, except those belonging to the Levites. (Levit. xxv. li — 32.) 
Thirdly, in case the house or land was not sufficient to cancel thfe 
debt, or if it so happened that the debtor had none, the person of 
the debtor might be sold, together with his wife and children, if 
he had any. This is implied in Lev. xxv. 39. ; and this custom is 
alluded to in Job xxiv. 9. It existed in the time of Elisha 


(2 Kings iv. 1.) ; and on the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, some rich persons exercised this right over their poor 
debtors. (Nehem. v. 1 — 13.) Our Lord alludes to the same custom 
in Matt, xviii. 23. As the person of the debtor miglit thus be 
seized and sold, his ca/lle and Jiirnilnrc were consequently liable for 
his debts. This is alluded to by Solomon, in Prov. xxii. 27. It 
does not appear that imprisonment for debt existed in the age of 
Moses, but it seems to have prevailed in the time of Jesus Christ. 
(Matt, xviii. 34.) 

(4i-) If a person had become bondsman, or surety for another, he 
was;.lii|ble to be called upon lor payment in the same way with' the 
onj^al debtor. But this practice does not appear to have obtained 
b^re tKe time of Solomon, (in whose Proverbs vhere are sevliral 
references to it,) when it was attended with serious consequences. 


It seems that the formality observed was, for the person who became 
surety to 'give his hand to the debtor, and not to the creditor, to 
Intimate tkvt he became, in a legal sense, one with the debtor ; for 
Solomon cautions his son against giving his hand to a stranger, to a 
person whose circumstances he dwl not know : and entreats him to 
.^o ^pd urge the person to whom he hail given his hand, or for 
Ije had become surety, to pay his own debt : so that it must 
to the debtor that the hand was given. See Prov. xi. 15. 
xvii.'TS. and xxii. 26. 


IV. Among the citi.ujs which may be committed actAinst' tiie 
PERSON, . . . ' . 

1. hJurder claims t^e iCl^t j)lace. As this is a crime oftheiribSt 
heinpps natpre, Moses (described four accessory circhmstanc^ 
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or niai'ksj by which to distinguish it from simple homicide or man- 
slaughter, viz. (1.) When it proceeds from or enmity. (Numb. 

XXXV. 20, 21. Deut. xix. 11.) — (2.) W^hen it proceeds frpm thirst 
of bloOd, or a desire to satiate revenge with the blood of another. 
(Numb. XXXV. 20.) — (3.) When it is committed p^-emcditatedly and 
deceitfully. (Exod. xxi. 14.) — (4.) When a man lies in wait for 
another, falls upon him, and slays him. (Deut. xix. 11.) — 
punishment of murder was death without all power of redemptiiq^l^ 
2. Homicide or Manslaughter is discriminated by the following' 
adjuncts or circumstances : — (1.) That it takes place -joithmit hatred 
or enmity. (Numb, xxxv.22. Dent. xix. 4 — 6.) — (2.) Without thirst 
for revenge. (Exod. xxi. 13. Numb. xxxv. 22.) — (3.) When it 
happens by mistake. (Numb. xxxv. 11. 15.) — (4.) By accident^ or 
(as it is termed in flie English law) chance-medley. (Deut. xix . ^ 
In order to constitute wilful murder, besides enmity, Moses deeiirod 
it essential, that the deed be perpetrated by a blow, a thrust, of, a 
cast, or other thing of such ^ nature as inevitably to cause deafli 
(Numb. xxxv. 16 — 21.) : such us, the use of an iron tool, — a stone, 
or piece of wood, that may probably cajisc death, — the striking of 
a man with tlie fist, out of enmity, — pushing a man down in such 
a manner that his life is endangered, — and throwing any thing at 
a man, from sanguinary motives, so as to occasion his death. The 
punishment of homicide was confinement to a city of refuge, as will 
be shewn in the following section. 

Besides the two crimes of murder and homicide, there are two 
other species of homicide, to which no jninishment was annexed, 
viz. — (1.) If a man caught a thief breaking into his house by night, 
and killed him, it xcas not hlnod-guiltiness, that is, he could not be 
punished ; but if he did so when the sun was up, it was blood-guilti- 
ness ; for the thief’s life ought to have been sjiared, for the reason 
annexed to the law (Exod. xxii. 2, 3.), viz. because then the person 
robbed might have it in his power to obtain restitution ; or, at any 
rate, the thielj if he could not otherwise mi^e up his loss, might be 
sold, in ofder to repay him. — (2.) If the or avenger of blood 

overtook the innocent homicide before he^^il^hed a city of refuge, 
and killed him while his heart was hot^ it was considered as done in 
justifiable zeal (Deut. xix. 6.) ; and even if he found him without 
the limits of his .asylum, and slew him, he W’as not punishable. 
(Numb. xxxv. 26, 27.) The taking of pecuniary compensation for 
murder was prohibited : but the mode of punishing murderers was 
undetermined ; and indeed it appears to have been left in a great 
degree to the pleasure of the Goel. An exception, however, *vas 
made to the severity of the law in the case of a perfect slave (thdt 
is, one not of Hebrew descent) whether male or female. Although 
a man had struck any cif his slaves, whether male or female, with a 
stick, so as to cause their death, unlei^ that event took place imme- 
diately, and under his hand, ho was 'not punished, if the slave 
survived onjjr rigr two days, the raster escaped with impunity ; it 
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being considered that his deatli might not have proceeded from the 
beating, and that it was not a master’s interest to kill his slaves, be- 
cause, as Moses says (Exod. xxi. 20, 21.), they are his money. If 
the slave died under his master’s hand while beating him, of even 
during the same; day, his death was to be avenged; but, in what 
manner Moses has not specified. Probably the Israelitish master 
was subjected only to an arbitrary punishment, regulated according 
to circumstances by the pleasure of the judge. 

In order to increase an abhorrence of murder, and to deter them 
from the perpetration of so heinous a crime, — when it had been 
committed by some person unknown, the city nearest to which the 
corpse was found was to be ascertained by mensuration : after which 
the elders or magistrates of that city were required to declare their 
utter ignorance of the affair in the very solemn manner prescribed 
in Dent. xxi. 1 — 9. 

3. For other Corjtoral Injuries, of vaj'ious kinds, different statutes 
were made, which shew' the humanity and wisdom of the Mosaic 
law. Thus, if a man injured anothel in a fray, lie \vas obliged to 
pay the ex[)ensc.s of his cure, and of his bed, tliat is, the loss of his 
tiine arising from his confinement. (Exod. xxi. IcS, 19.) Py this ad- 
mirable precept, most courts of justice still regulate their decisions 
in such cases. — If a pregnant woman was hni't, in consequence of 
a fray between tw'o individuals, — as posterity among the Jews was 
among the peculiar j)romises of their covenant, — in the event of her 
premature delivery, the author of the misfortune was obliged to give 
her husband such a jjccuniary compensation as he might demand, 
the amount of which, if the offender thought it too high, w'as to be 
determined by the decision of arbiters. On i he other hand, if either 
the woman or her child was hurt or maimed, the law' of retaliation 
took its full effect, as slated in Exod. xxi. 22 — 25. — The law of re- 
taliation also operated, if one man hurt another by cither assaulting 
him openly, or by any insidious attack, whether the parties w’ere 
both Israelites, or an Israelite and a foreigner. (Levit.xkiv. 1 9 —22.) 
This equality of thejaa^, however, did not extend to slaves: but if 
a master knocked out^fiBb eye or tobth of a slave, the latter received 
his freedom as a comjiensation for the injury he had sustained. 
(Exod. xxi. 20, 27.) If this noble huv did not teach the unmerciful 
slave-holder at least it taught him caution; as one rash 

blow might have deprived him of all right to the future services of 
his slave, and conscqueiitly self-interest would oblige him to be cau- 
tipus and circumspect. 

. i4‘. The crime, of which decency withholds the name, as nature 
iatmininates the idea, was punished with death (Levit. xviii. 22, 23. 
XX. 13. 15, 10.), as also was adultery ’ (Levit. xx. 10.), — it should 


1 As the Jewish law inflict^A sMCh heavy punishments on those who committed forni- 
cation and adultery, it is proba61n.from Prov. ii. IG., that the Jews had harlots among 
them from the neighbouring nations^ \yho sedi|cod them into impurity and idolatry, and 

K. 4 
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seem l)y stoning (Ezek. xvi. 38. 40. John viiL 7.)j except in certain 
cases which are specified in Levit. xix. 20 — 22. Othe^ crimes of 
Just, which were common among the Egyptians and Oinaanites, are 
made capital by Moses. For a full - examination of the wisdom of 
his laws on these subjects, the reader is referred .to the Comment- 
aries of Michaelis. ' 

V. In nothing, however, were the wisdom and equity of the 
Mosaic law more admirably displayed, than in the rigour with which 
CRIMES OF M ALICE were punished. Those pests of society, malici- 
ous informers, were odious in the eye of that law (Levit. xix. 16 — 18.); 
and the publication oPfalse reports, affecting the characters of others, 
is expVessly prohibited in Exod. xxiii. 1.: though thhit statute does 
not annex any punishment to , this ctime.*, One ex^i^tipn, how- 
ever:, is made, whicil justly ir^p^l 'ia^ve^ severe punishment pn 
the delinquent. See Deut. .J j^iO^nner of fals^Jirlt- 

ness was prohibited (Exod. 16.}, even 'f|idugh jt were to favphr 
a poor man. (Exod. xxiii. 1-^3.) But in the ca^e of false testi- 
niony against an innocent nmn, the matter wds ordered to be in- 
vestigated with the utmost strictness, and, as a species of wicked- 
ness altogether extraordinary, to be brought before the highest 
tribunal, where the priests and the judges of the whole peo[>le sat 
in judgment ; and, after conviction, the false witness was subjected 
to punishment, according to the law of retaliation, and beyontl the 
possibility of reprieve : so that he suffered the very same punish- 
ment which attended the crime of which he accused his innocent 
brother. (Deut. xix. 16 — 21.) No regulation can be more equit- 
able than this, which must have operated as a powerful prevention 
of this crime. Some of those excellent law's, which are the glory 
and ornament of the British Constitution, have been made on this 
very ground. Thus, in the 37 Edw'. III. c. 1 8. it is enacted that 
all those, who make suggestion, shall suffer the same penalty to 
which tbPfither party would have been subject, if he were attainted, 
in case his*uggestions be found "fevil. A similar law was made in 
the same ireign. (88 Edw. III. c. 9.) '"'By a law of the twelve tables, 
false witn&ses were thrown dowixf the Tarpeian rock. In short, 
false witnesses have been deservedly execrated by all nations, and 
in every age. ' * 


who might be tolerated in some corrupt periods of j^r<«tate. The case was the same at 
Athens, where foreign harlots were tolerated. term strange women, came t# 

be applied to all bad women, whether foreigners or fsradlt^. Orton’s Exposition, vol,ii(i 

9 '^" ' ' 7 ■' 
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SECTION IV. 

ON THE PUNISHMENTS MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 

Design of Punishments. • — Classification of Jewish Punishments. 

I. I’uNiSHMENTS, NOT CAPITAL. — 1. Scourging. — 2. Retaliation . — 
3. PeeuniaYf) Fines. — 4. Offerings in the nature -of punishment. 

5. Imprisonment. *— Oriental mode of treating prisoners. — 6. Depriv- 
ing them of sight. — 7. Cutting or plucking off the hair. — 8. Excom- 
munication.: — II.’ Capital Punishments. — 1 . paying with the sword. 

Stoning. — 3. Burning^' to — 4. Decapitation. — 5. Pre- 

^i^^tion. — 6. Drowning. 7« )Sruis{ng in a mortar. — 8. Dichotomy, 
W cutting asunder. •— 9. #• beating to death. — 10. Ex- 

posing to wild beasts. — \ \. Crucfr^n. — (1.) Prevalence (f this 
mode of punishment among the antients.'— (2.) Ignominy of Crucifixion.. 
— (3.) The circumstances cf our Saviours Crucifixion considered and, 
illustrated. 

The end of punishment is expressed Moses, to be the deter- 
ment of others from the commission of crimes. His language is, 
that others may hear and fear, and may shun the conmissioji of like 
crimes. (Dent. xvii. 13. xix. 20.) By the wise and humane enact- 
ments of this legislator, the parents are not to be put to death for 
their children, nor children for their parents (Deut. xxiv. 16.), as 
was afterwards the case with the Chaldmans (Dan. vi. 24.), and also 
among the kings of Israel (1 Kings xxi. and 2 Kings ix. 26.), on 
charges of treason. Of the punishments mentioned in the sacred 
writers, some were inflicted by the .lews in common witli other 
nations, and others were peculiar to themselves. They are usually 
divitled into two classes, non-capital and capited. 

I. The NON-CAPITAL or inferior punishments, which were in- 
flicted for smaller offences, ar^ eight in number, viz. • 

1. The most common corporal punishment of the antient Mosaic 
law was Scourging. (T.ev. xix. 20. Dent. xxii. 18. xxv. 2, 3.) After 
the captivity it continued to be the usual punishment for transgres- 
sions of the law', so late indeed as the time of Josephus * ; and the 
apostle tells us that he suffered it Jive times. (2 Cor. xi. 24.) In 
the time of our Saviour it was not confined to the judicial tribunals, 
but was also inflicted in the synagogues. (Matt. x. 17. xxiii. 34. 
Acts xxii. 1 9. xx^. 11.) Tfie penalty of scourging was inflicted by 
judicial sentence. The oflender having been admonished to acknow- 

' Ant, Jud. lib. iv. c. 8. § il . 

^ Indicting the punishment of virhippin;?, the Jews sometimes, for notorious offen^es^ 
tied sharp bones, pieces of lead, or thorns to ^he end of the thong.s, called by tlie GreAs 
^(TTpaya\fa\as fxatrriyas, Jlogra ta.villata ; but iu the Scriptures termed scorpions. : To 
these Rehoboam alltideiSi iu 1 Kings xii. IJ. — liurder’s Oriental Literature, vol.i, p.4M. 
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ledge his guilt, and the witnesses produced against him^afl^ capital 
cases, the judges commanded him to be tied by the a^^to a low 
pillar: the culprit being stripped down to his waist, the executioner, 
who stood behind him upon a stone, inflicted the punishment both 
on the back and breast with thongs ordinarily made of ox’s hide or 
leather. The number of stripes depended upon the enormity of the 
offence. According to the talmudical writers’, while the-'execu- 
tioner was discharging his office, the principal judge proclaimed 
these w'ords with a loud voice: — If thou observest not all the words 
of this law, ^c. then >^ie Lord shall make thif plagues wonderful, c^r. 
(Deut. xxviii. 59.); adding, Keep therefore the this cox'e- 

•nant, and do ihetn, that ye may prosper in all that ^ja^ps)eut. ji^ix. 
9.); and concluding with these words 

— But he being fulrbf com2)assionforgaiilM^^^^0i,^i^^S': whitaSle 
was to repeat, if he had finished these the I’ull number 

of stripes was given. It waS expressly no .lew sliould 
suffer more than forty strijies^br any criWe, tlibugh a less numb&if 
anight be inflicted. In order that the legal number might not be 
exceeded, the scourge consisted of three lashes or thongs: so that, 
at each blow, he receivt'tl three stripes : consecjuently when the full 
punishment was inflicted, the delimjuent I’eceived only thirteen 
blows, that is, forty strfc^'sai'c one; but if he were so weak, as to 
be on the point of fainting away, the judges would order the execu- 
tioner to suspend his flagellation. Among the Homans, however, 
the number was not limited, but varied according to the crinie of 
the malefactor and the discretion of the jutlge. It is highly pro- 
bable that, when Pilate took Jesus and scourged /#»»/, he directed this 
scourgmg to be unusually severe, that the sight of his lacerated body 
might move the .Tews to compassionate the prisoner, and desist i’rom 
opposing his release. This appears the more probable; as our 
jS.av i< ) u|^ aft so enfeebled by this scourging, th.at he afterwards had 
not sttMi^h^nough left to enable him to drag his cross to Calvary. 
Amoi:|^Pl:||pws, the punishp|^t ()i||«,fcourging involved no sort of 
ignomiw|^(^hich could jnake.^|ffl^'jp«BKrer infamous or an object of 
j’eproach to his fellow citi/ens,iA*j^|^j^sisted merely in the physical 
sense of the pain. V- v 

2. liefaliation, or the retumiffgf-of like for like, was the punish- 
ment inflicted for corporal injuries ioy0jot^;^l--~-eyefor eye, tooth for 
'tooth, hajid for hand, foot for It upper’s, 

however, to have- bfecn rarely, put in axecution : 

but the injurious! party was to giT%^^Prapl^ person s<atislaction. 
In this |enSe the rxvTOTtu^eix among mid the Lex 'Pali- 

onism\ifag the ,!H©mans was understoiid ; ’ Arid an equivalent was ac- 
cepted, the vaJu^ bf an eye, a tooth,’ &c. for the eye or tooth itself. 
It should seem that in the time of Jesus Christ, the Jews had made 
this law (the execgjtion of which belonged to the civil magistrate) a 
, ,j^pfind for authorising private resentments, apd. all the excesses 
-1 

^I^Citcd by Dr. Ligbtfoot, Works, toI. i. p. 90^ 
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coinmitl|»|y^ a' vindictive spirit. Revenge was carried to the ut- 
most exti^l^y, and more evil returned than what had been received. 
On this account, our Saviour prohibited retaliation in his divine 
sermon on the mount. (Matt. v. 38, 39.) 

3. Restitution . — Justice requires that those things which have 
been stolen or unlavvdully taken from another should be restored to 
the pa^ty aggrieved, and that compensation should be made to him 
\)y the aggressor. Accordingly, various fines or pecuniary pay- 
ments were enacted by the Mosaic law ; as, 

(1.) Fines, (oncsh), strictly so called, went commonly to 

the injure ' ^ and were of two kinds, — Fixed, that is, those 
of,i|^hichi^'“ ipunt was determined by some statute, as for in- 
th 19. or xxii. 29. ; — and Undeteimined^ 

??:lrhere i to the decision oPthe judges. (Exod. 

xxi. 22.) 

• (2.) Two-foldjillllil^SP^- and even ff#e f()ld, restitution of things 
' i^len, and restitution 6t property i^justly retained, with twenty 
per Cent, over and above. Thus, if a man killed a beast, he was 
to make it good, beast for beast. (Levit. xxiv. 18.) — If an ox 
pushed or gored another man’s servant to death, his owner was 
bound to pay for the servant thirty shekels of silver. (Exod. xxi. 32.) 
— In the ease of one man’s ox pushing the ox of another man to 
death, as it would be very difficult to ascertain winch of the two 
had been to blame for the quarrel, the two owners were obliged to 
bear the loss. The living ox was to be soki, and its pi’ice, together 
with the dead beast, was to be equally divided between them. If, 
liowever, one of the oxen had previously been notorious for pushing, 
and the owner had not taken care to confine him, in such case he 
was to give the loser another, and to take the dead ox himself. 
(Exod. xxi. 36.) — If a man dug a pit and did not cover it, or let 
an old j)it remain oi)en, and another man’s beast fell it, the 
owner of such pit was obliged to pay for the beast, it for 

the payment. (Exod. xxi. i“ 

the fields and did any dania^^^|j^iit) kindled it wks ^'Ml^ke the 
damage good. (Exod. xxii. 

(3.) Compensation, not cOl^t^ed, but only allowed, by law, 
to be given to a person injured, that he might depart from his suit, 
and not insist on the l^fiSflB^^i^hment, whether coi'poral or capital. 
It fs termed either that is, Comimisation or 

(ivn.TON Nc’p/it’sn), * )ai^n of Life. Tn one case it is most 

expressly permitti p|id. 30.); but it is prohibited in the 

case of murder and ^^^/JfefiSIfififcide. (Numb. xxxv. 31, 32.) The 
highest fine leviable li^ tlic law of Moses Avas one hundred shekels of 
silver, a great sum in those times, when the precious metals were 
rare. 

4. To this class of punishments may be referred the Sin and 
Trespass Offerings which were in the nature of punishments. TJ 


life’s Commentaries) vol. ii. pp* 365— 367 . 
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were in general extremely moderate and were enjoined in the follow- 
ing cases ; 

(1.) For* every unintentional transgression of the Levitical law, 
even if it was a sin of commission^ (for in the- Mosaic doctrine con- 
cerning sin and trespass offerings, all ti-ansgressions are divided into 
sins 01 commission, and sins of omission) a sin offering was to be 
made, arid thereupon the legal punishment was remitted , which, in 
the case of wilful transgression, was nothing less than extii'patioii. 
(Lev. iv. 2. V. 1 . 4 — 7.) 

(2.) Whoever^.had made a rash oatlr, and had not kept it, was 
obliged to sin-offering; not, however, for his inconsider- 
ation, but f(^%^Jfteglcct. (Lev. V. 4.) . V 

(3.) Whoever had, as a witness, been of perjftry — ■ not^ 

however, to impeach an innocent man, (for in^uat c^e the lex talir 
onis operated,) 'but — in not testifying what he knew against a guilty 
person, or in any other respect concerning tlie matter in question ; 
and in consequence thereof felt disquieted in'^is conscience, might, 
without being liable to any further punislunent, or ignominy, obtain 
remission of the perjury, by a confession of it, accompanied with a 
trespass-offering. (Lev. v. 1.) 

(4.) Whoever had incurred debt to the sanctuary, that is, had 
not constientiously paid his tithes, had his crime cancelled by ir^r 
ing a trespass-offering, and making up his deficiencies with twenty 
per cent, over and above. (Lev. v. 14, 15.) 

(5.) The same was the rule, wJiere a jierson denied any thing 
given him in trust, or any thing lost, which he had found, or any 
promise he had made ; or again, where he had acquired any pro- 
perty (^honestly, and had his conscience aw’akened on account of 
it, — evfea^^ere it was a theft, of which he had once cleared him- 
self by <ii||fe^t was now moved by the inqiulse of his conscience 
to make^fflm^ry restitution, and wisheil to get rid <)f the guilt. 
(Lev. vi. l-)!i--1^ By the offering made on such an occasion, the 
preceding crime was wholly cancelled; and because the delinquent 
would ot^ei^lse have had to make restitution from /tco to fivc^ fold, 
he now twenty per cent, over aiul abovg the amount of his 
theft. 

(d.) lu the case of adultery committed with a slave, an offering 
was appointed by Lev. xix. 20 — 22.; which did not, however, 
whdB^ cancel the punishment, but mitigated it from death, which 
was the establishetl punishment of adultery, to that of stripes. 

Such measures as these, Michaelis remarks, must have had a 
great effect in prompting to the restitution of property unjustly ac- 
quired : but in the case of crimes, of which the good of the com- 
munity expressly required that the legal punishment should uni- 
formly and actually be put in execution, no such offering tould be 
accepted. 

, Imprisonment d^s not appear to have been imposed by Moses 
as a punishtnent, though he cov’d hot be unacquainted with it; for 
he descries it as in use among the Egyptians. (Gen.xxxix. 20, 21.) 
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The only time lie mentions it, or more properly arresfi, is solely 
for the pu 2 ’pose of keeping the culprit safe until judgment shoulu 
be given on his conduct. (Lev. xxiv. 12.) In later times, how- 
ever, the punishment of the prison came into use among the 
Israelites and Jews; whose history, under the monarchs, abounds 
with instances of their imprisoning persons, especially the proptiets, 
who were obnoxious to them for their faithful reproofs of their sins 
and crimes. Thus, Asa committed the prophet Hanani to prison, 
for reproving him (2 Chron. xvi. 10.)’; Ahab committed Micaiah 
(1 Kings xxii. 27.), as Zedekiah did the prophet .^J^r^miah, for the 
same offence. (Jer. xxxvii. 21.) John the BaptropMS imprisoned 
by Herod,: Great (Matt. iv. Jfeter, by 

Herod ,.^^fi|ipa. xii. 4.) Debtors (Mattl xviii. 30.) and 

murderers (Luke xxiii.. 19-)) were also committed to prison. We 
read also ol'Ttjprjff'ij-^^jU.'o^i'a, a common prison, a public gaol (Acts 
V. 18.), which was a jgilacie of durance afnd confinement for the worst 
sort of offenders. In their prisons, jfthere was usually a dungeon 
(Jer. xxxviii. 6.), or a pit or cistern, as the word (bor) is 

rendered in Zech. ix. 11. where it unquestionably refers to a prison : 
and from this word we may conceive the nature of a dungeon, viz. 
th^t it was a place, in which indeed there was no watei’, but in its 
bbltom deep mud ; and accordingly we read that Jeremiah, who was 
cast into this worst and lowest part of the prison, sunk into the mire. 
(Jer. xxxviii. ^.) I'rom such a hoi’rid jJace was Joseph brought 
hastily out, in. order to be presented to Pharaoh. (Gen. xli. 14.) 

In the prisons also were Stocks, for iletaining the person of the 
prisoner more securely. (Jer. xx. 2. xxix. 26.) Michaelis conjec- 
tiu’es that they were of the sort by the Greeks called IlevTsffvpiyyov, 
wherein the prisoner was so confined, that his body kept in an 
unnatural position, which ninst have proved a tortiSi«||^ly insup- 
portable. The Fl(r<oTsc« ‘hoX«50), or Inner Prison, ich Paul 

and Silas were thrust at Philippi, is su])posed to haw^i^.the sanie 
as the pit or cistern above noticed; and here their Jeift •iscere made 
Jeist in the wooden stocks (Acl^’xvi. 24.), to fuAov. A^^jhis prison 
was under the Homan gover/iiftient, these stocks arejijipposed to 
have been the cippi or large pieces of wood in use airibrig that peo- 
ple, which not only loaded the legs of j)risoners, but sometimes dis- 
teiuled them in a very pqipful laanner. Hence the situation of Paul 
afid Silas would be reb4i$^|Ded niore painful than that of an olTendcr 
sitting in the stocks,*^ as";(ised among ns ; especially if (as very 
possible) they lay oh jhef^ard or dirty ground, with their bare backs, 
lacerated by recent scourging. 

The keepers of the prison ontiently had, as in the East they still 


' TKV place is tenhed the /msor-hotise ■■ hut it appears thht suspected persons were 
sometimes confined in part of the house which was occupied by the great officers of state, 
and was converted into a prison for this purpose. In this manner Jeremiah was at first 
confined (Jer. xicxvii. 15.) ; and a shiubir practice obtains in the East to this day. See 
Harmer*s Observations, vol. iii. p. 50:3, • 

* Doddridge’s Expositor, on Acts xvi. 24, 
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have, a discretionary power to treat their prisoners just as they 
please; nothing further being required of them, than to produce 
them when* called for. According to the ^^urate and observant 
travellei’, Chardin, the gaoler is master, t^ij' do as he pleases ; to 
treat his prisoner well or ill ; to put him ih'" irons or not, to shut 
him up closely, or to hold him in easier restraint ; to admit persons 
to him, 6r to suffer no one to see him. If the gaoler and his ser- 
vants receive large fees, however base may be the chai’aoter of the 
prisoner, he shall be lodged in the best part of the gaoler’s own 
apartment : and, on the contrary, if the persons, who have caused 
the prisoner to be confined, make the gaol^, greater presents, he 
will treat his victim with the utmost inhutfi^ity. Cliardin iUus-» 
trates this statement by a narrative of the treatment received by a 
very great Armenian merchant. While he bribed the gaoler, the 
latter treated him with the greatest lenity ; but afterwards, when the 
adverse party presented a considerable sum of money, first to the 
judge, and afterwards to the gaoler, the hapless Armenian first felt 
his privileges retrenched : he was next closely confined, and then 
was treated with such inhumanity, as not to be permitted to drink 
oftener than once in twenty-four hours, even during the hottest 
time in the summer. No person was allowed to approach him but 
the servants of the prison : at length he was thrown into a dungeon, 
where he was in a (juarter of an hour brought to the point to which 
all this severe usage was designed to force him. ^ Wlmt energy 
does this account of an eastern prison give to those passages of 
Scripture, which speak of the soul coming into iron (Psal. cv. 17. 
marginal rendering, oi the sorrox^ul sigiiino of the prisoner coming 
before ^^fc(Psal. Ixxix. 11.}, and of Jeremiah’s being kept in a dun- 
geon m^|r-ciays, and supplicating that he might not be remanded 
thither lest he should die ! (.Ter. xxxvii. 16 — 20.) 

5. Banishmmt was not a punishn)ent enjoined by the Mosaic law; 

but after thie captivity, both exile aiul fbri'eiturc of |)roperty were in- 
troduced among the Jews : and it also existed under the Romans, 
by whom was called diminutio capitis,, because the person banished 
lost the right of a citizen, , and the city of Rome therd|^lost a 
head. " But there was another kind of exile, termed *disphrtatio, 
which was accouvited the worst kind. The party banished forfeited 
his estate; and being bound was put on board ship, nn(ktKah(|)ortcd 
to some island spccifie<l exclusively by the omperor^*j^^ to be 
confined in perpetual banishment. In this manner thQ'inMdd' John 
was exiled to the little island of Patmos (Rev. i. 9.), he wrote 

his’ Revelation. " ‘yj • 

6. Ih the East, antiently, it was the custom to ptii out the eyes of 
p7'iso7iers. Thus Sitmp§on.?was deprived of sight by the Philistines 
(Judg. xvi. 21.^, ami Zedekiah by the Chaldees. (2 Kings ;kxv. 7.) 
It is well known thsit ctitting out one or both of the eyes has ' been 
frequently g^actised^ Ipj^'Persia, as a punishment for treasonable 

I liarmerV Observations, Jii. pp. 504, 505. 

^ Dr, Adam’s Roman AntiquiHcsi pp. 66, 67. 
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offences. To the great work of restoring eye-baUs to the sightlesS' 
by the Messiah, the prophet Isaiah probably alludes in his l^auti- 
ful prediction cited by our Lord, and applied to himself in Luke 
iv. 18.^ 

7. Cutting off the hair of criminals seems to be rather an ignomi- 
nious tlian a painful mode of punishment : yet it appears that pain . 
was added to tlie disgrace, and that the hair was violently plucked ^ 
off, as if the executioner were plucking a bird alive. This is the 
literal meaning of the original word, wliich in Neh. xiii. 25. is ren- 
dered plucked <tff their hair ; sometimes hot ashes were applied to 
the skin after the hair y^as torn off j in order to render the pain more 
exquisitely acute. li> the spurious book, commorffy termed the 
fourth book of Maccabees, it is said that the tyrant Antiochus Epi- 
phanes caused the hah* and skin to be entirely torn off the heads of 
some of the seven Miccabcan brethren. As an historical compo- 
sition this book is utterly destitute of credit ; but it shews that the 
mode of punishment under consideration was not unusual in the 
East. This sort of torture is said to have been frequently inflicted 
on the early martyrs and confessors for the Christian faith. 

S. Exclusion from sacred n'mship, or Excmimunicatim, was not 
only an ecclesiastical punishment, but also a civil one ; because in 
this theocratic republic, there was no tlistinction between the divine 
and the civil right. The earliest vestiges of this punishment are to 
be found after the return from the Babylonish captivity. In later 
times, tvccoi’ding to the rabbinical writers, there were three degrees 
of excommunication among the Jews. The frst was called 
(n/dui), removal or sejiai'ation from all intercourse with society r 
this is, in the Ne\v Testament, fre(|uently termed Casting/^^f the 
synagogue. (John ix. 22. xvi. 2. Luke vi. 22. &c.) Thii^^was in 
force lor thirty days, aiul might be shortened by repaptance. IE 
the person continued in his obstinacy after that time, tl)e|UXcommu- 
nication was renewed with ^additional solemn raaledic.tmns. This 
second degree was cuH^^d (ciicuasr), which signifies to 

viatise or devote to, death. , The thii’d, and last degree of ex- 
communication was termed (shcm-atha) or SCniSf 

(MaRflN-ATiiA.), that is, the Lord covieth, or may the I^ord come.', in- 
timating that those against whom it was fulminated, had notlring 
more to/.expect but the terrible day of judgment. 

The condition of those who were excommunicated was the most 
deplorable that can be imagined. Tliey were debarred of all social 
intercourse, and were excluded from the temple and tlie syna- 
gogues, on pain of severe corporal ])unishment. \Vhoever had incur- 
red this sentence was hwitled with imprecations, as appears from 
Deut. xxvii. where the e.<pression cursed is he, is so often repeated : 
whence, to curse and to excommunicate were equivalent terms with 
the Jews. And therefore St. I’aul says that no man, speaking by the 
Spirit of God, calleth Jesus anathema or a^c^sed ( 1 .QoL xii. 3.)y 


Fragments suppkmcntaiy tu Calmet, No. 192 . 
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that is, curses Him as thc^Jews did, who denied him to be the 
Messiah, and excommunicated the Christians. In the second de- 
gree, they delivered the excomifnanicated fi^ty over to Satan, de- 
voting him by a solemn curse : to tins pj^||e St. Paul is supposed 
to allude '(1 Cor. v. 5.) ;* and in this seh^^e expresses his desire 
even to be accursed for his Are///rc;| (Rom.ix. S.), that is, to be ex- 
communicated, laden with curses, ahd to suffer ail the miseries con- 
sequent on the infliction: of this punishment, if it could have been of 
any. service to, his bre^ren the Jews. In order to impress the 
minds of the people with the greater horror, it is said that, when 
the offence was published in the synagogue, all the candles were 
lighted, and when the proclamation was finished, they were extin- 
guished, as a sign that the excommunicated person was deprived of 
the light of Heaven; further, his goods were, confiscated, his sons 
were not admitted to circumcision ; and if he died without repent- 
ance or absolution, by the sentence of the judge a stone was to be 
cast upon his coffin or bier, in order to shew that he deserved to be 
stoned.*' 

II. Talmudical writers have distinguished the capital pu- 


nishments of the Jews into lessn‘ deaths, and such as were more 
grievQtis.! but there is no warrant in the Scriptures for these distinc- 
tions, neither are these writers agreed among themselves what 
particular punishments are to be referred to these two heads. A 
capital crime was termed, generally, a sin of death (Deut.xxii. ^6.), or 
a sin ’ucm'thy of death (Dent. xxi. 22.) ; which mode of expre.ssion is 
adopted, or rather imitated, by the apostle John, who distinguishes 
between a sin death, and a sin not unto death. (1 John v. IG.) 
Criminals, orth^rewbp were deemed worthy ofcajiital punishment, 
were edited or wcw (f death (1 JSam. xx. 31. xxvi. IjG. 2 Sam. 
xix. ^9. marginal rendering) ; just as he who had inciuTpl^.^^ pu- 
nishment of scourging was designated a son (f stripes^ xxv. 2. 

Heb.) Those W|jo suffei’ed a capital punishment, were sflid to be 
put to death for.- ' I^M^ mcn sin. (T)eut. xxiv. 16. 2 Kirjgsxiv. 6.) A 
similar phrase^flmm^as adopted bv Jesus Christ. wKen -he said to 
the Je^s, sh^die^i^ur sins. (Jp^n viii. 21. 24.) ^i****" 
ferent |orts of capital ptinishments a|^^^ntioned in 
wrt^lp^^ylz. ,, , 

by the sword is commonly confounded withiflei^i^tion 
or beheading. They were however two distinct pun]l6t|®!^s. ' .The 
laws of tl^oses are totally silent concerning, the IfUj^tdfeetiM, and 
it Appears that ^ose who were slain with the to 


en cBf- 
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death in any which the executioner thoh|||p^p!K)p 
1 Kii^& ii. 25. This punishment inflict 

casea{^(l.) Wfij^fiftt^iraerer was to b^ipui ^death 
When a was hoslilely' attadged fc^ a: 

crime, th^ ^mtde Hebrew phrase is) with the 

L-i.- ^ ^ 
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^ld«n, <Ic Jure Natoi-A lib. Iv. c. 8» - ^ ' 
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sword. (Deat. xiii. 13-— 16.) Here cloufiftless the 'was. used 

by every one as he found opportunity, ' * 

With respect to th^ mtifdeiV frequent mentioji is made 

in the Old TestaiiieiH-^^e (gokl) or Jdaod-dvcmger J various 
regulations were made ISy lMose^lconceiming this 

The inhabitants of the feast^ if is well known; aye ihow, what they 
antiently were, t exceedingly revehge^lll/^^lt* the^^ an individual 
should un for titiuitely'' happen to lay violefit' hands iqioh. another 
person and kill him, the next of -kin is avenge the d6ath 

of the latter, and to pursue the niui;d(n'ei? wid^ iindeasiiig v^ilance 
until he have caughlt and killed him, nitMi%y .foi^iie or by fraud.. 
The same custom exists in Arabia and PSi^ia ^ and also arnqpg the 
Circassians^, Nubians *^, and Abyssinians and it appears to have 
been alluded to by Ilebccca : when she learned that Esau was 
threatening to kill his brother Jacob, she endeavoured to send the 
latter out of the country, saying, 7J7/// should I he ho (ft of yoit hath 
in one day ? (Gen.xxvii. 15.) She could not be afriud of the ma- 
gistrate for punishing the murder, for the patriarchs were subject to ' 
"no* superior in Palestine: and Isaac was much too partial to Esau, 
for licr to entertain any expectation that he would condeinn Ipm to' 
death for it. It would therefore appear that she dreaded ie^t he 
should iall by the hand of the hlhod-avengcr^ perhaps of some 
maelite. The office, therefore, of the (iold was in use before the 
time of Moses, and it was probably filled bj' the nearest <>f blood to 
the party killed, as the right of redeeming a mortgaged field is given 

'■ << Tho interest of the common safety has, for nrres, estabiisfi5^:a la\v;‘ amo|^ a 

(the Arabians), ** which (iecreefl^ lliayflhe blood of every Vvt )0 is slain^ must be- . 

avenged by Us^t pf his murderer. Tins vengiance is called /ar, or retaliation ; aj^ the 
right t)f exac^lig it jLlevolves oi\ tlie nearest (d* kin to the deceased. So nice the Arabs 
on this that, if any one neglects to seek liis retaliation, he is disgraepd 

for.ever, welches every opportunity of revenge : if hi» enemy yorishes from 

any other caus^j still he is not satislied, and Ij is vengeance is dire^^ against thahearest 
relation. I'licsc animosities are transmitted, as an inljeritancp,^^^-^ to :ofc|iJ(kcn, 

and nc^er cease but Ijy the extinction of one of the families, agree to, sacrifice . 

ihp criminal, ov piirClwsc the blood for a stated price, in money OT W^fthoiit this 

s;itisff»ctioix|hjfitei.s neither peace, nor toco, nor alliapij^^botweeh-thSirV somostimes, 
even jJctivQ^^Sole trii)es. 'There bciiecen us y'&y they, OjiveveiPy^Ccasion ; . and 
tlnVexprossiWi ni hn insiirmoiintd9l{ — (Volney's Trayel^iu l^gypt and , 

vol. i/p. 3()7. Sec also Niebidir, "©e^iptiun (ic l^Xrabie^ — In 

and in muidar is never prosecuted by the oflicers of the "f^ycrnmcutV*"'^^1: I^ Ihe 

business of henS i^jations, and of them only, to revenge jthe.'sJan^hter of their kins- 
men ; and if i!fej|^Wii?rci>oosc, as they generally do, to compound the matter Ipr'inoncy,, 
notkiug more ^7. iviontaguo’s Letters; let. 42f_ ' R. K. . 

Porter^s Tjravel^k jfefc^^ - 7 o, Th’.' 

' Among We relatives of the murderer^ ar0 epnsidcrcd as guilty. 

This customjRfy avenge the blood of relatioi^^, S^erat<k;;i(iost of die 

and occasions great tilODSwi^d among ail the tribes of pauC^^ s^orV^ pardon be 
purchased, .^ obtai^Xijjjl Jmnj^Wj^fi^e.betwceathiiitwdte of revdlige 

is propa^tSjto alPsncd^j,1|Jg generations. If the tln*rst,oC;v^g«ai|cC^ is <;[uenchcd by a ^ 
price paim|^K fq^ltyt^'l^w^clbccascd this tribute is lulled i^l&rXTas(t, or the^jmee 
^*^^4 nor tlsdeiyMA(4ji^nohies) 'acet^t of suehi a dompcnsatioiic as it i$ 

an cstabuil^ law* arnohjg them, tp (Icjaafid bleod for blood ]|?lillas, Voyj^fi^ dans Ics 
GouvcfhVniehsTH^ntfidna Russia, cOme u p. 441. Paris, ffl05. 

Light’s XjratcUin E^gypt, Nubia, <kc. p. 95. WflrdWfrdt’s Travels in Nubif, g, 1 3^5. 

^ Salt’s Voyage to ** 

VOL. Ill, 
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^to him. To prevent the mmecessary loss Qf 11^^ 0ir9U^ ^ san- 
*^inaiy spirit of reveh^, the He%ew. legislator made varioys 
enactments concerning the blop^-a^enger^.^.m most ages and coun- 
'tries, certain reputed sapyed places cnjoyg^pne privileges of being 
asylums : Moses, therefore, taking it for gi^nted th^t the murderer 
would flee to the altar, ccanmahded, , that when t^e crime was deli- 
berate and intentional, he should be torn even from the alUp*, and 
put to death. (Exod.,xxi. H.) But in the case of unintentional 
..purder, the man-slayer enjoined to flee to one o^ the six 


cities of refuge which (we h aye' already seen) were appropriated 
for his residence. The roads to these cities, it was enacted,* should 
be kept in such a state that the unfortunate individual might meet 
with no impediment yrhatever in his way. (Dent. xix. 3.) If the 
Ooel overtook the fugitive before he reached an asylum, and put 
him to death, he was not considered as guilty of blood : but if the 
raan-silayer had reached a place of refuge, he was immediately pro- 
tected, and an inquiry was institutetl whether he had a right to such 
protection. and asylum, that is, whether he had caused his neighbour’s 
death widesignedly^ or was a deliberate murdenr. In the latter case 
he wps jtt<|icii^ly delivered to the Goel, who might put him to death 
'm wna^^f, way be chose : but in theJbrmer case the homicide con- 
jtinped in the place of refuge until the high prie.st’s death, when he 
might retura home in perfect security. Ifo however, the Goel found 
him without the city or l)eyond its suburbs, he might slay him 
without being guilty of blood. (Numb. xxxv. 26, 27.) FurUier to 
guard the man, and prevent the perpetration of murder, 

.Moses positively, h^'ohibited the receiviiig of a sum of money from a 
i,pmrderer in the way of compensation. (Numb. xxxv. .3,1. )| it should 
seem that U' no avenger of blood apt)earcd, or il’ he we^C 
the pursuit of the murderer, it beemne the duty ,pf the magistrate 
himself to inflict the, sentence of the law; and* t)iju^.,jnrQ And that 
jbayid . . deemed his duty in the case tliat 

iSpIothou, in phedi^ce.to his father’s dying inty^^, : acLuaU dLs- 



,Heb.vhJ[.7, 18. Mi V a-,; ■\4 ■■ ■' t 

Jlcwing in pietjea with the sword may be rojforre(i;ipp,this ck^l of 
punishments. Thus Agag was executed, as a tliCr^ro- 

phet Samuel (^1 Sam. XV. 33.); and recent traveller infer^ ;diat 
'criminals are hewed in pieces in Abys^iiiia,'J?esfify^^ in 
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t6i(W (^putting td deatTi. (Lev. xx. lO. corapairefl with John viii. ^) 
Michaelis supposes that the culprit was bound, previously to the 
exetution of his s6riipn^. The witnesses threw the first stones, 
and the rest of the pet^e then followed «their example. Instancies 
of persons being stoned in. the Old Testament, occur in Achan 
(Josh. vii. 23.), Adoram (1 Kin^s xii. 18.), Naboth (1 Kings xxi. 10.), 
and Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 21.) 

In the New/’ Testament we meet with vestiges of a punishment, 
which has frequently been confounded with lapidation : it originated 
in the latter times of the Jewish commonwealth, and was termed 
the rcheVs beating. It was often fatal, and was inflicted by the mob 
with their fists, or staves, or stones, without mercy, or the sentence 
of the judges. Whoever transgressed against a prohibition of the 
wise men, or of the scribes, w'hich had its foundation in the law, was 
delivered over to the people to be used irt this manner, ami was 
called a son of rebellion . ' The frequent taking up of stones by the 
Jews against our Saviour, mentioned in the New Testament, and 
also the stoning of Stephen (Acts vii. 59.), and of Paul (Acts xiv. 19.), 
were instances of this kind. 

Although the law of Moses punished no one with infamy^'^iiuring 
life, yet three marks of infamy are denounced a^inst‘ fijqsp who 
were punished capitally, viz. : — ■(!.) Burning the criminal •who had 
been stoned, agreeably to the antient consuetudinary law. . (Gen. 
xxxviii. 24. Lev.xx. 14. xxi. 9.) — (2.) Hangmg, either on a tree or 
on a gibbet (for the Hebrew word signifies both) : winch was prac- 
tised in Egypt (Gen. xl. 17 — 19.), and also eqj^ned by Mose^. 
(Numb. XXV. 4, 5. Dent. xxi. 22.) The five Cankatiitish kings were 
first slain and then lianged. (Josh. x. 26.) Persons 'Who were 
hanged werq considered as accursed of God, that is, punished by 
him and abominable ; on which account they were to be taken 
down aiid buried the same day. (Dcut. xxi. 23.) The hanging of 
Saul’s sons^ recorded in 2 Sam.xxL 6., was done, by the Israelites, 
but by ihc Gib^ites, who were of Canaan|tish’;qrMh, and probably 
rctained'their bid laws. The hanging inendbhjgd by^pSes was widely 
dilfer|^(^f^fn crucifixion, ‘which was a /I^bhianr^jpiunishm on 
account pf its ignominy, however, the Jews subsequently extended 
tile dipclafatibn of Moses to it, and accounted the crucified person 
as OiCcuried. (Jdhhxix. 31 — .34. Gal. iii. 13.) — (3.) The Heaping 
of ston^f on the bodies of criminals, who had been already stoned 
to deatlij or slairi’ hy the sword, or upon their r^^ins, when con- 
sumed by lire. ^^"Such a heap was accumwlatedf®^p^ Achau (Josh, 
vii. 25, 26.^ atl^^p' over Absalom. (2 The Arabs, 

long after the David, expressed tKl^^^pi^^tion of deceased 
enemj^ld -the. same manner. ^ Similar hel^op^^rniiSed over per- 
sons i^i|^^|i^^li*ed'in the lugluvay> hi the time br .^^prophet'' EisCkiel 


' Dr. Lightfooi’s Works, vol. i, pp. 901, 903. 

^ Michaelis has givetf some instances of this pAMico, see his COTOjvenl^t^ 
p. 430. . - 



Pmi^rni^s ^lt^ioned'in the Sei4j^€t4 > {‘t'feirt ll. 

(scxxix. 15 .) ; as tliey also are to this day, in Palestine, and other 

harts of the East. ^ . i • . n*- 

3 Bumhi" qffend^s fl7/w is a ;|)«nishment which Moses com- 
manded to be inflicted on the dahghters of priests, who should he 
o-uilty of fornication (Lev. xxi. 9.), and njion a man who siioold 
hiarrv both tlie mother and the daughter. (Lev. xx. 14.) This 
punishment seems to have been in use in the east, from a ver^ early 
period. When Judah was informed that his daughter-in-law Tamar 
was preo-nant, he condemned her to be burnt. (Gen. xxxviii. 24.) 
Many a<'ies afterwards we find the Babylonians or Chaklmans burn- 
ing certain oftenders alive (Jer. xxix. 22. Dan. iii. 6.) ; and this mode 
of punishment was not uncommon in the east so lately as tlie seven- 
teenth century. 2 

The preceding are the only capit:d pumshments tlenounced in 
the Mosaic Lawl hvsnbsequent times others were introduced among 
the Jews, as their intercourse increased with foreign nations. 

4. DecapitatJorti or beheading, though not a mode ot punishment 
enioiiied by Moses, was certainly in use before his time. It existed 
in E-n-pt (Gen.xl. 19.), and it'is Well known to have been inflicted 
under <d' the Herodian family. 'J'hus John the Baptist 

was beljW^§(^dalt.xiv.8— 12.) by one of Herod’s life-guards, 
who w^'ltefehed to his prison for that purpose. (Mark vi. 27.) 

■ 5 Pr^mition, or casting headlong from a window, or from a 

precipice, %s a punishment ^-arcly used j ; though we meet with it 
m the history of the kings, and in subsequent times. Tims, the 
proflimite Jezebtd was precipitated out of a window (2 Kings ix. 30. 
33) and the sji^ie mode of punishment still obtains in Persia. 

, Ani’i 7 i'ih kimr of ifidah, barbarously forced ten thousand Id umman 
pSners of fear io leap from the top of a high rock. ; (2 Chron. 
XXV. 12.) The. Jews attempted to precipitate Jesus Christ froni the 
brow W a mountaiu. (Luke iv. 29.) James, supSfchied the .lust, 
was thrown from 4e highest part of the temple hitb the subjacent 
valleyv Tim some mode of puni^hmeut, it is well known, obtained 
araonfrth'B llomahs, who yised to throw certain maIefactpr|from 
Tarpeian rock. 'nib's^e practice obtains amoj^^jtlfejMoo#^ 

Constantine, -a .towndn'Barbary.^ 

6. Ihowmwg was a punishment in use 
was well knbwn to the Jews in the time of oaMf 


1 Dr. Shaw’s TriU5«l»Jn ]^bary, vol. i. I’rcf. p. xvni. 

2 Cbardiiu in w. p. 1 18. ol LangK- s edition,) afte 
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or by selling above tHft t^>y a fl^}^eight> or whp have conii 
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liaye no evidence th?tt it was practised by them. It was .adsojn use 
among the Greeks and Romans. The emperor Augustus, we are 
told, punished certain persons, who had beep guilty of rj^jacity in 
the province (of Syria cU* of Lycia), by causing them to be thrown 
into a river, with a J)cavy weight about their necks. ^ Josephus ^ also 
tells us that the Galileans, revolting, drowned the partisans of Herod 
in the sea of Gennesareth. To this mcxle of capital punishment 
Jesus Christ alludes in Mutt, xviii. 6.'^ 

7. Bruisin^i or Pontiding in a mortar, is a punishment still in use 
among the 'furks. TJie ulema or body of lawyers m*e, in Turkeys 
exempted from confiscation of their property, and frnn being put 
to death, except by the pestle and mortar. Some of the Turkish 
guards, who had permitted the escape of the, Polish prince Coreski 
in 1618, were pounded to death in great mortars of iron. ^ This 
horrid punishment was not unknown in thejime of Solomon, who 
expressly alludes to it in Prov. xxvii. 22. 

8. Dichotomy, or Cutting asunder, was a capital punishment an- 
tiently in use in the countries contiguous to Judaea. The rabbinical 
writers report that Isaiah was thus’ put to death by the profligate 
Miuiasseh ; and to this hiaint Paul is supposed to allndfe^^^lJeb. xi, 
37.) Nebuchadiiezzar threatened it to the Chald^fiQCU^ if they 
did not interpret his dream (Dan. ii. 5.), and also to-d^ip^l^lliilhemers 
of the true God. (Dan. iii. 2y.) Herodotus says, th^^,^^itcho had 
a vision, in which he was commanded to cut in /too all the Egyptian 
priests ; and that Xerxes ordered one of the sons of Pythias to be 
cut in tw'o, and one half placed on each side of the way, that his army 
might pass between them. Trajan is said to..J|ave infljeted this 
punishment ; on some rebellious Jews. It is> stj^ 'practis^ by the 
Moors of 'Western Barbary, aiul also in l’ersia.®v 

The hedd/j, hands, and feet of state criminals, were also frequently 
cut ofii'satMi up in the most public places, as a warning to 

others. This punishment obtains among the Thrks, and wtis in- 
llicted on the sons of Ilimmon, (\yJio had treach^jously murdered 
Ishlxjshej^,) by, command of David: wliiq.furtbt^' ordered, tliat the 
assays ,^uul feet should be hus^'t^ oyer the pool of He- 
bron, \ihi^. ,W^ probably a plfice of vesorb / Among the 
nlliipiit. eiitting. off the nose and ears was a common 

nunisl mi^^^pW^ ^rcrs. To this the prophet Ezekiel alludes. 

^ 67«, « Ant. Jud. 15. § 10.^ 

^ ^ Kiiolles’s Ilistory of thaTurks, Lond. J687. 

A^^tationes in Nov. Tesit. ex flcT«li||^ Other instances 

from uiitieut by Dr. Whitby, ^ KuinotiJi: Com- 
ment. in His&-$iK^'Nov. Test. voK i. p. * ' 

^ Shgw*^ Travelsi, vol. i. p.457. Morier’s Secondyourj^j'pit^^ 

7 Observations, vol. 501,503. Tluii pii^iislmjcnt was in use 

in the .Mol^amuied, who intq^:^ejfcs l^iaraoh ns svrelt/ cut off ymr 

hands and^ourfact on the opposite sides ; is, first the Hg^^mndy and tlien the left 
foot ; next the left iiand, and then th^righ^ foot. Koran, th. xx. 74. and xxvi, 49. 
(Sale’s translation, pp. 359. §eu additional examples of such mutilations 

iu llurder’s Oriental literature, vol, ii. p. 2$h.* Wibou’s Travels in Kgypt and the 
Jioly I^and,.pp. 875-H-{r77. . > ^ ‘ 



Puniihmentsme^ime4i$i1ih^^iptm 

U Beaiing io death {TuiMtavta-ftos) was practised by Antiochus 
tpwards the Jews (2 Macc. vi. 19^. 28. SO.), and is reterred to by 
^int Paul. (Hob. xi. 35. Or.) Thiawas a punishment in use among 
the Greeks, and was usually infS^d upon slaves. The real or 
supposed culprit was fastened to a stake, and beaten to death with 
sticks. The same punishment is still in use among the Turks, 
under the appellation of the bastinado : with them, however, it is 
seldom mortal. 

' 10. Exposing to Wild Beasts appears to have been a punishment 
among the Medes and Persians. It was inflicted first on the eacr 
emplary prophet Daniel, who was miraculously preserved, and 
afterwards on his accusers, who miserably perished. (Dan. vi. 7. 12, 
jg — 24.) From them it appears to have passed to the Romans. * 
In their theatres they had. two sorts of amusements^ each sufficiently 
barbarous. Sometimes they cast men naked to the wild beasts, to 
be devoured by them : this punishment was inflicted on slaves and 
vile persons. Sometimes persons were sent into the theatre, armed, 
to fight with wild beasts : if they conquered, they had tlieir lives 
gpd Uberty : but if not, they fell a prey to the beasts. To this latter 
usage (concerning which some further particulars are given in a sub- 
sequent page,) Sahit Paul refers in 2 Tim.iv, 17. and 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

In dho cas6 of certain extraordinary criminals, besides inflicting 
upon thjem the sentence to which they had been condemned, it was 
not unditoal to demolish their houses, and reduce them to a common 
place for filth and dung. Among other things, NebuchatlneiJ/ar 
denounced this disgrace to the diviners of Chaldaea, if they did not 
declare his dream to him (Dan. ii. 5.) ; and afterwards to all such 
as should not worship the God of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed- 
nego. (Dan. iii. 29.) And Darius threatened the same punishment 
to those who should molest the .Tews. (Ezra vi. 1 1.) In this way 
the Romans destroyed the house of lSi>urius Cassius, after they had 
precipitated him from the 1 arpeian rock, for having (as they said), 
aimed at tyranny,* 

11. Ceucifixjon Wiis a punishment which the antients inflicted 
only on tlie most notorious criminals and malefactoi*s. Tlie cross 
was made of two beams, either crossing at the top at right auM^s, 
or in the middle of their length like an X. There was, besi(^^% 
piece on the centre of the transverse beam, to which wa$ at^hecl 
the accusation, or statement of the cul})rit’s crime ; together /^h a 
piece of wootl that pir<»jected from the middle, on which . the person 
sat as on a kind of saddle, and by which the whole** body sup- 
port^. Justin UtMTtyr, in his dialogue with Trypho the gives 
this description ; aiid it is worthy of note, that he lived ind% former 
part of the second centh^pf the Christian aera, before^^e .punish- 
)Went of the cross wass, 'hb^shed. The cross, on whielhour Lord 

— 1 1 . 11 " I ■ ■ ' . « — ^ — -■■.....i w I 1 .1 . jan„ *' " " — 

I lliis barbarous mode Qf punishment still exists in Morocco, interesting 

extract Aront Host’s Accoiintof Moro(;coand Fez, in Burder’s Literature, 

lib. viii. c. 7^, 79. 


suflSsred) wag of the< former kind, '»being? thus irepi'esentiBd on oil 
antieiit tnonmnents, coins, and crosses. iif - , 

Crucifixion is one of the most cruel and excrudatiUg deaths^ 
which the airt of ingeniously tormenting and extinguishing life ever 
devised. The naked body of the criminal was fastened tO the 
right beam by nailing or tying the feet to and on the transverse 
beam by nailing and sometimes tying the hands to it. Those roem^ 
bers, being the grand instruments of motion, are provided widfc a 
greater quantity' of nerves, which (especially those of the hands) are 
peculiarly sensible. As the nerves are the instruments of all sens^: 
ation or feeling, wounds in the parts where they abound must be 
peculiarly painful ; especially when inflicted with such rudC instru-, 
ments as large nails, forcibly driven through the exquisitely delicate 
tendons, nerves, and bones of those parts. Tlje horror of this 
punishment will appeal*^ when it is considered that the person was 
permitted to hang (the whole weight of his bocty being borne up by 
his nailed hands and feet, and by the projecting piece in the middle 
of the cross,) until he perished throug^i agony and want of foodi. 
There are instances of crucified persons living in this e^^uisite 
torture several days. The wise and adorable Author ef our being 
lias formed and constituted the fiibric of our bodies in such a mer- 
ciful manner, that nothing violent is lasting. Friendly dmitb' sealed 
the eyes of those wretches generally in three days, Hufiger^Uhirst, 
and acute jiain dismissed them from their intolerable stdferings. 
The r'tes of sepulture were denied them. Their dead bodies were? 
generally left on the crosses on wliich they were first suspended, 
and became a prey to every ravenous beast and carnivorous bird. ^ ■ 
(1.) Crucifixion obtained among several antient nations, the 
Egyptians Persians, CJreeks and Carthaginians. The Cartba^* 
ginians generally adjudged to this death their unfortunate and 
unsuccessful commanders. ^ There are many unhappy instances 
of this. They crucified llomilcar*, whom Justin calls tlieir kingi 
when they detected his intended design of joining Agathocles. 
They erected a cross in the midst of the forum, on w^ich they 


* Piisces ill crut^e corvos. Ilorat. Epist. lib. i. epiBt. 16. ver. 48. 

Vultur, jumetito ctcanibus, crucibustjuc relictis 

Ad partcinque cadavoris adert. Juvenal, $atyr. 14. ver. 77, 78, 

^Thucydides, lib. 1 . sect. 110. p. 71 . edit. Duker. Justin, treating of the affairs of 
Egypt, sajfsV ©j^cursu iniillitudinis cl Agathocles occiditur, ct inuliercs in ultionem 
E iiry dices Ju? tin, lib. xxx. cap. 2. p. 578. edit. Gronovii. Hero- 

dot; Erato. edit. Wesscling, 1763. See also Tliali^a, p, and Polybymn^, 

p. 61 7. ejusdem editionis. 

3 Alexander crucified two thousand Tyrians. Triste d<^inde sp^taculum victoribus 
ira pra3buk regis duo niillia, in (juibiis occidendi defecerat. mines, crucibus adfixi per 
ingens litoris Bpatium, dependcruat. Q. Curtii, lib, iV.(^.cop. 4ip*d87. edit. Snakenburgb, 
1734, l&c also Plutarch in vita Ale;^, and Justin, Kb^ivip. cap. 3. 

^ i)i?c!4s bfellii >fivo consiKo ^rentes, etiainsi pi^p^ fertuna siibse^^ cruci 

tainen sufHgebantur. Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. cap.T# p. 191. edit. Torren. Leidse, 

••mo.- 

^ Bomilciir tdxr ^Pocftoriim in medio foro a Pocnis patibiilo suffixus cst. De Summa 
cruce, vcluti de tribunali, Poenorum scelera c^incioiiarctur. Justin, lib* xxii« cap. 7. 
P« 505. ed. Orouovii. 

I. 4. 



ifiS* Pmishments nieniiimed^^ ihejScnvtures, ' 


istfipentletl himi' and from wliichj' witn <. gredt and tmco^u^ed 
sriirit, amidst all his sufferingSj he bitterly inveighed against thetn, 
and upbraided them with all th^|)lack and atrocious crimes tliey 
had lately perpetrated. But tUllliaimnner^ of executing criminals 
prevailed most among the Romans. It was generally a servile 
punishment, and chiefly inflicted on vile, worthless, and incorrigible 
slaves. ^ In reference to this, the apostle, describing the conde- 
scension of .Tesiis, and his submission to this most opprobrious 
death, represents him as taking upon him the form of a servant 
(Phil. ii. 7, 8.) and becoming obedient to death, even the death of 
the cross. 

(2.) “It was universally and deservedly reputed tlie most shame- 
ful and ignomipjpus death to w'hich a wretch could be exposed. In 
such an exit -were l^^i^iprfsed every idea and circumstance of odium, 
disgrace, and pnlj^-seandal.” Hence the apostle magnifies and 
extols the great love of our Redeemer, “in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ -cllfcd 'lbi’ us,” and “ lor the joy set before him, on- 
dure<l the cross, despising tlie shame” (Rom.v. 8. Heb. xii. 2.); 
disre^<i**ding cveiy circumstance of public indignity and infamy 
with which such a death was loaded. It was from the idea they 
connected with such a death, that the Greeks treated the apostles 
with the last corttenipt and pity for ptibHcly embarking in the cause 
of a person who had been brought to this ve})roachful and dishonour- 
able death by his ovm countrymen, '^i’he preaching of the cross 
was to them Ibolialmess (1 Cor. i. 2.8. j : the promulgation of a sys- 
tem of religion that had been taught by a person who, by a national 
act, had publicly sullercd the pmiislmieut and death of the most 
useless and abandoned slave, was, in their ideas, the last infatuation ; 


and the preaching of (.In'ist crucified, jiublishing in the world a 
religion whose fouiKler .sufi’ered on a eros.?, appeared the last al)- 
surdityniid )nadness. The lleathcns looked upon tlie .attachment 
of the primitive Chrisliaiis to a religion, v. ho5,e publisher had come 


to such an end, as an midoul!tcd proof of their utter ruin, that they 



Tlie same inherent scandal and igiiominv had crucifixion in the 


estimation of the .Jews. They indeed anne.vcd more complicate 


1 Pone rruconi ^orvo. Juvenal, Sat. G. vcr. 2 US. M 

2 « From this circumstaiK-e,” say.s Justin IMartyr, ‘‘ llie Iloatliewa «trc futly coijffihccfl 

of our madness for giviiig second place after the hninutable and eterhaf GjjPv -and 
Father of all, to a*j>er.soiiv^l^%as crucii Justin Martyr, Apol. 2. p. 60^^01. edit* 

Pari.s, I(>36’. Ft homlnejiji surnnio siipplicio pro facinorc punitui|i,' ligim 
feralia ccreiponias^ftltlilatur, migruentia perditis .sceleratisquc trihuitjkkna; tit'itl colant 
qtiod qjjerentur. Miniioiu.s p. 57, edit. Davis. Cantjib. IfilsV ; 

iiostrie homincm uoxiuin jei'wuccni <^us longe veritatis erratii. 

Mm. p. 147. cju.sdcni editionis; ^ K 

‘ 3 That this ums the sentirnont of the Ilcallwis concern Sujjfeid 

informs us, andhe exhoifrj the Philfppians not fo be disooiiiw^l^ it. Philifl^ 


informs us, and he exhoifrj the Philfppians not fo be disco 
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>v^et(^ediiiess to for they esteemed the miscreant wild was adi 
judged to such an end not only to be abandoned of men, but for- 
saken of God. He that is hanged, says the law, is accursed dt 
God. (Dent. xxi. 23.) Hence SiK' Paul, representing to the Gala- 
tians the grace of Jesus, who rel^sed us from that curse to which 
the law of Moses devoted us, by being made a cui’se for us, by sub- 
mitting to be treated for our sakes as an execrable malefactor, to 
shew the horror of such a death as Christ voluntarily endured, 
adds, li is ivrittcn in the laisj. Cursed is enery one that is hanged on 
a tree! (Galat. iii. 13.) And from this express declaration of the 
law of Moses concerning persons thus executetl, w'e may account for 
that aversion the Jews discovered against Christianity, and perceive 
the reason of what St. Paul asserts, that their preaching of Christ 
crucified was to the Jews a stumbling block. , (I Cor. d. 23.) The 
circumstance of the cross caused them to stumble at the very gate 
of Clu'istianity. ’ 

(3.) The several circumstances related by the four evangelists as 
accompanying the crucifixion of .fesus were conformable to the 
Roman custom in such executions : and, frequently occuiiHbg i® 
antient authors, do not only reflect beauty and lustre Upon these 
passages, but happily corroborate ami confirm the narrative of the 
sacred penmen. We will exhibit before our readers a detail of 
these as they are sjXicified by the evangelists. 

Every mark of infamy that malice could suggest was accumulated 
on the iiead of our lledeemcr. While he was in the high priest’s 
house, ilm) did spit in his face and baff'etted him, and others smote 
him with the paints of their hands^ satjing. Prophesy unto us thou 
Christ, who is he that smote thee ? (Matt. xxvi. 67, 68. Mark xiv. 65.) 
Pilate, hearing our Lord was of Galilee sent him to Herod ; and 
bef<)rc he was dismissed by him, Herod, with his men (fwar, set him 
at nought ; and viocked. him, and arrayed him in a gorgemts robe, 
(Lukexxiii. U.) lie was insidted and mocked by the soldiers, 
when Pilate ordered him to be scourged the first time ; that by that 
^sser punishment he might satisfy the Jews and save bis lifcj as is re- 
nted l)y St. John. After Pilate had coudenmed him to be crucified, 
the like indignities were repeated by the soldiers, as we are assured 
by two evangelists. (Matt, xxvii. 27 — 'll. Mark xv. 16 — 20.) And- 
Ihe^ stripped him, and pul on him a scarlet robe, and xr/ten they had 

r Try|)ho the Jew every whore ntVects to treat the Christian with contempt, on 
account of the criicilixion of its autlmr. He ridicules 1 professors for centering all their 
hopes in a man who was crucified ! Dialog, cum Trvphone, p. 'Hie person whom 
you call your Messiah, says he, incuired the last disgracejplnil ignominy, for he fell under 
the greatest curse in the law of God ; he was crucified ! p. 90. Again, wemustliesitate, 
says Trypho, with regai d to^ur a person, who was so ignominiotisly crucified, 

being the Messiah j. for it is writteiji law. Cursed is every one who is hanged on a 

cross, Justin Martyr, Dialogs cuA. *l||^plione, p. ^Tl.edit. Jebb. London, 1719. S^e 
also page.H 272. 28<3. 378. 892. See also liusebii Hist. Keel. pp. 171.744. Cantab. 

- For this account qf tlie crucifixion tl.e author is indebted to Dr. Lardner’s Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History, i>art i. hook i. §§ ix.— xvii. and Dr. Harwood’s In-- 
troduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. pp. 886 — 858. 
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jfMted a ct'&am of tham& \ iHie^ put< it <j» his ivea$^ andm^eid Us his 
right hand: and tk^ bowed the hme he/brediim^ md mocked himy 
setyingf Hail! ki7ig ^ the tke^ s^t upon him^ and took 

the reed, and smote him on the 

. These are tokens of contempt and ridicule which were in use at 
(hiat time. Pio, among the other indignities^bflered to Sejanus the 
favourite of Tiberius (in whose reign our Saviour was crucified), 
as they were carrying him from the senate-house to prison, parti- 
cnl^ly mentions this, That they struck him on the head.” But 

therb is one instance of ridicule which happened so soon after this, 
time, and has so great a resemblance to that to which our Saviour was. 
exposed, that it desses to be stilted at length, ^paligula, the suc- 
cessor of in the very beginning his reign, given 

Agrippa thbl:^^^Pi^pf his uncle l^ilip, being about the fourth 
part of his 'Herod’s dominions, with the right of wear- 

ing a diaderilii^^dpir../ When he was setting out from Rome to 
make a visit'’«witlniil' people, the emperor advised him to go by 
Alexandria as the best way. When he came thither he kept him- 
self vcyy.private : but the Alexandrians having got intelligence of 
his ari^i^'ithere, and of the design of his journey, were filled with 
envy, as Philo says, at the thoughts of a .Tew having the title of 
king. They had recourse to various expedients, in order to mani- 
fest their indignation : one was the following : — There was,” 
says Philo “ one Carabas, a sort of distracted fellow, that in all 
seasons of the year went naked about the streets. He was some- 
what between a madman and a f(X)l, tlie common jest of boys and 
other idle people. This w'retch they brought into the theatre, 
and placed him on a lofty seat, that he might be conspicuous to all; 
tlien they put a thing made of paper on his head for a crown, the 
rest of bis body they covered with a mat instead of a robe, and for 
a sceptre one put into his hand a little piece of a reed which he had 
just taken up from the ground. Having thus given him a mimic 
royal dress, several young fellows with poles on their shoulders cam# 
and stood on each side of him as his ga{ur|ls. Then there came 
people toward him, some to pay their ho]^^ .to him, others to 
ask justice of him, and some to know his will aud pleasure conebm- 
ing affairs of state ; and in the crowd were loud and confused acclam-- 


I Various opinions have been ofFered concerning the species of thprn, Iritcndit^fty the 
sacred writers. Bartholin wrote an elaborate dissertation iJe Synwea Corona, 

1^ collected the opinions of several writers in his Florum Sparsioad llistoriaigR Milsionis 
Jesu Christii, ( Analect. pp. 13~17.) The intelligent traveller llasselquist tliat 
the nada or nabia of the Arabians “ is in all probability the tree which aif^rd^tb* crown 
of thorns put on the head of Christ : it grows very commonly in the Bast.;Jgl^tf jiAtiU was 


very JU for the purjwse s for it has many^suxhi, ano snaap spinks, 
ihgive pain. The crown might easily bo made o^^UjK sq&t^round 
Ojod wb^ in my opinion seems to-ba the greated^^ma&ij^|mt thfP^ 
Ifmble Uiose of ivy, as they are of a very deep graMKlBiiBimi^c Vemh 
have a plant somewhat resembling, that with 

frowned, t^t ^wre might bo calumny evr)i in tfie p^di&ent.’^ jyin 


wdll adapted 
iRiiiit branches : 

woi4^ 
f used toi be 
Voyiiges 



{|,tidns of MariS) Maris ; that being, as they say, the'SyHacmitd fi>iP 
Lord, thereby intimating whom they intended to rMichle W ^ 
this mock shew: Agrippa beiqg'|a Syrian, and king of^a large 
countiy in Syria.” P5» ' 

When Pilate had pronouncedr the sentence of condemnation on 
our Lovidf and publicly adjudged him to be crucified, he gave 
orders that he should be scourged. Pilate took Jesus and 

scourged kirn. And •when he had scourged Jesusy says another '^.tbe 
evangelists, he delivered him to be cntcijied. Among the Romany 
scourging was always inflicted previously to crucifixion. Many ex* •* 
amples might be produced of this custom. Let the following sufliee. 
Livy, speaking of the fate of those slaves who had confederated tmd 
taken up arms against the state, says, that many Oifi^m were slain, 
many taken prisoners, and others, after they KS^!|^^' whipped or 
scourged were suspended on crosses. the crueL 

ties which Flaccas the Roman })refect cxercis^i^i^i^irthe Jews of 
Alexandria, says, that after they were raahglM^^^nd tom with 
scourges in the theatres, they were fastened to crosses. Josephus 
also intbrms us that at the siege of Jerusalem great numbei^jpf the 
Jews were crucified, after they had been previously whij^ij^, and 
had suffered every iianton cruelty. 

“ After they had inflicted tliis customary flagellation, the evan- 
gelist informs us that they obliged our Lord to carry to the place 
of execution the cross, or at least the transverse beam of it, on 
which he was to be susjiended. Lacerated, therefore, with the 
stripes and bruises he had received, faint with the loss of blood, his 
spirits exhausted by the cruel insults and blows that were given 
him when they invested him with robes of mock royalty, and op- 
pressed with the incumbent weight of his cross ; in these circum- 
stances our Saviour was urged along the road. We doubt not but 
in tliis passage to Calvary every iiKlignity was offered him. This 
was usual. ^ Our I^ord, fatigued aiid s))ent with the treatment he 
had received, could not support his cross. The soldiers therefore 
wjio attended him compiled one Simon, a Cyrenean, who was com- 
ing from the country tb Jerusalem, anil hajipened then to be passings 
by them, to carry it for him. The circumstance here mentioned of 
our Lord bearing his cross was agreeable to the Roman custom. 
Slaves aud malefactors, who were condemned to this death, w'ere 
corfipellcd to caiTy the whole or part of the fatal gibbet on which 
they were destined to die. Tliis coastitiitcd a principal part of the 
sluune and ignominy of such a death. Cross-bearer was a term of 


* Multi occisi, multi capli, alii vorberati crucibus allixi. Livii, lib. xxxiii. S6i 
2 I’liilo itt Flac. p. Sec also pages 5U7, 528. ejusd im editumls. » 

The Komau custom was all '.-xccutions. Tlie magistrates 

Ibem out into the forum, tlicm according to custom, they struck: 

off tlieir heads. Polyliii HisL^BEr'y^O. tom. t. edit. Grouovii. 1670. , 

S Jo«|)hus de iPi'Ho Jud. ii. p. d53. Havercamp. Bell, Judaic, lb. &. 

cap. 14. § 9. p. 182. Ilaverc. , ^ < ,i 

•* Vid. Justi Lipsii do crucc, lib. ii. cap.6. p. 1180. Vesalite. 
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the last reproacli among the Romans. The^ miserabie wretdh, co-* 
tered with blood, from the scourges that had been inflicted upon 
Mm, and groahihg under the w^^ht of Ins crossj was, all along the 
road to thq place of executionjr-llo^ed with every wanton cruelty. ^ 
So extreme wm’e the misery and shfferings Qj|[ the hapless criminals 
who were condemned to this punishment, tMt Plutarch makes use 
of it as an illustration of the misery of sin, that every kind of wicked- 
ness produces' its own particular torment; just as every malfefactor, 
whea he is brought forth to execution, carries his own cross. “ He 
was pushed, thrown <lown, stimulated with goads, and impelled 
forwards by every act of insolence and inhumanity that could be in- 
flicted. ° There is‘ great reason to think that our blessed Redeemer 
in his w'ay to Calvary experienced every abuse ^|^is nature, espe- 
cially whett h^proceeded slmvly along, througbfionguor, lassitude, 
and faintness, and the^soldiers and rabble found his strength in- 
capable of sustaining and dragging his cross any farther. On this 
occasion we imagine that our Lord suffered very cruel treatment 
from those who attended him. Might not the scourging that was 
inflicted, the blows he had I'eceived from the soldiers when in de- 
rision they paitl him homage, and the abuse he suffered on his way 
to Calvai’Y, greatly contribute to accelerate his death, and occasion 
that speedy dissolution at which one of the evangelists tells us 
Pilate marvelled ? 

“ When the malefactor had carried his cross to the place of exe- 
cution, a hole was dug in the earth, in which it was to he fixed ; the 
criminal was strip]7C(l, a stu|)ctying potion was given him, the cross 
was laid on the ground, the wretch distended upon it, and four sol- 
diers, two on each side, at the same time were employed in driving 
four large nails through Iris hands and feet. Alter they had deeply 
fixed and rivetted these nails in wood, they elevated the cross with 
the agonising wretch upon it ; and in order to fix it the more firmly 
and securely in the earth, they let it violently fall into the cavity 
they had dug to receive it. This vehement precipitation of the cross 
must give the person that was riailcd to it a most dreadful convulsive 
shock, and agitate his whole frame in a (lira, and most excruciating 
manner. Tl)ese several particulars the Romans observed in the 
crucifixion of dur Lord. Upon his arrival at Calvary he was slrin- 
ped : a stupefying draught was offered him, which he refused jfo 
drink. This, St. iVIark says, was a comjwsitiou of myirh ami wine. 
The design of this potion was, by its inebriating and intoxicating 
quality, to blunt- the edge of pain, and stun the quickness of sensi- 

I Plutarch de fardA Dei vindict&, p. 982. edit. Gr. 8vo. Steph. Uioiiysii Ilaliear. 
lib. yii. tom* i. p.456*. Oxon.lTO'l. i .. 

‘i O carnificium cribrurn, quofl cre<lo fore : * ^ 

Jta te forabiint patibulfitiiin per ... 

Stiinuiisi, si hue reveniat sunex. Pkiitiis ]VIo$tel« 

. Act f. var^ 

3 (iuhiam est nuin jirnpuJb'rint^ erexerint^ per 

liipsius ciwc, tout. vi. p. 1 180. Vesaiiau. • .(h 



bility.^i Ourl^rd r^ected this medicated cup, offered^ lliin peis^ 
haps by the kindness of some of his friends, it being his fixed 
resolution to meet death in all its terrors ; not to allfeviate and susp 
pend its pains by any such preparation, but to submit to the death, 
even this death of crucifixion, with all its attendant circumstances.” 
He had the joy that Was set Sefore him, in procuringj^lhe salvation 
of men, in full and immediate view. He wantetl not, tlierefore, on 
this gr^t occasion, any thing' to produce sm unnatural stupoiy aod 
throw oblivion and stupefaction over his senses. “ He cheeirfuUy 
and voluntarily drank the cup with all its bitter ingredients, whicU 
his heavenly Father had put into his hands. Our Lord was fastened 
to liis cross, as Was usual, by four soldiers'^, two on each side, ao 
cording to the rt^pedtivc limbs they severally nailed. While they 
were employed in piercing his hands and feet, it is prpbable that he 
odered to Heaven that most compassionate aqd ailfacting prayer for 
his murderers, in which he pleaded the only circumstance that could 
possibly extenuate their guilt : Father^ forgive for they hum 

not li'hat they do ! It appears from the evangelists that our Lord 
was crucified without the city. And he hearing his cross 'went forth 
to a place called the place (fa shdl, "which is called in the Hebrem 
Golgotha. (John xix. 1 7.) For the place where Jesus was crucified 
was nUfi to the city. (ver. 20.) And the apostle to the Hebrews 
has likewise mentioned this circumstance: Wherefore f sits also 
suffered xciihout the gale. (Heb. xiii. 12.) This is conformable to 
the .L'wisli law, and to examples mentioned in the Olil Testament. 
(Numb. XV. 35.) And (he fjOrd said unto Moses, The man shall surely 
he put to death : all the congregation shall stone him with slo7ies with- 
out the camp. (1 Kings xxi. 13.) Then they carried /«’«« [Naboth J 
forth out of the city, and stoned him with stones that he died. This 
was done at Jezreel, in the territories of the king of Israel, not fai* 
from Samaria. And if this custom w'as practiseil there, we may be 
certain the Jevvs did not choose that criminals should he executed 
wilhip Jerusalem, of the sanctity of which they had so high an 
opinion, and v/lilch they were very zealous to preserve free from all 
ceremonial impuritj^, thougii they tlefiled it with the practice of the 
most horrid immoralities. It is possible indeed that they might, in 
tfieir sudden and ungoverned rage, (to which they were subject ii> 
__ 

1 Sesc miiltiniotlis conculcat ictibus, my rrh;c contra praisumptionc munitus. Apulcii 
Motamorpb. lib. viii. Agam : OJd.rmatus inyrrbic presumptione nuUis vcrberibu«, ac 
no ipsi quklein succubiiit igili. Lib. x. Aiiiileii Mot. Usque liodio, says St. Jerome^ 
judtei oinnc.s iiHToiluii DoniiniciC ro.surrcctionis aceto et folio potant Jcsimi, et dant ci 
vimim myrrliatum, ut diiin ooiisopiant, et mala ooruin non yideat. Hieronymus ad 
Matth.xxvii. 

^ Dr. Denson's Life of Christ, p. 508. 

^ Monet nos qiio<|uc non paruni evangolista, qui quatiior numerat milites druci6ge«ite8, 
scilicet Juxta quatuor membra figc’ -ki* Quod clarum etiam est cx tunicsB pa^ltlono, 
qu.*e quatuor militibus facienda erat. Corndii Curtii de Clavis Dominicis, p. 35. edit* 
Antwerpiaj, 16'70. Tbe four soldiers who parted his garments, and cast lots for his 
vesture, were die four who raised him to die cross, each of tliem fixing a limb, and who, 
it scorns, for this service had a right to the cru«ificd person’s cloUies. Dr. Macknight, 
p. G04. second edition, 4to. 
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ex<3r£»i^ «t tius tiine,) tipoii arty afl^bnt 0thblir lawi! oir 

^e^oms^ put pwsbns who thus provdkecT them to Seath^ tpoh the 
spot, in the city^ Of the tempt^tor wherever they found them ; but 
whenever they were calm endugh to admit the tom of a le^l pro- 
cess, we may be asstired that they did not approve of an execution 
within the <!ity. And among the Romans this custom was very 
common V at least in the promces. The robbers of Ephesus, 
whpip>‘^ Petronius Arbiter mentions, were crucified by ord& of the 
gifvej^or of the province without the city. This was the custom, 
uieev^e in Sicily, as appears from Cicero.** 

ft was customary for the Romans, on any extraordinary execution, 
to put over the head of the malefactor an inscription denoting the 
crime for which he sUi^red. Several examples of this occur in the 
Roman history.'* It was also usual at this time, at Jerusalem, to 
post up advertisements, which were designed to be read by all classes 
df persons, in several languages. Titus, in a message which he 
. sent to the Jews when the city was on the point of falling into his 
hands, and by which he endeavoured to pursuade them to surrender, 
says : Did you not erect pillars, rvM inscriptions on them in the 
GrecX and in our (the Latin) langnafrc, “ T.etno one pass beyond 
these bounds ?” ^ In conformity to this usage, an inscription by 
Pilate’s order was fixed above the head of Jesus, written in He- 
brew, Gb'eek and Latin, specifying what it was that had brought him 
to this end. This writing was by the Romans called iitulus, a 
and it is the very expression made use of by the Evangelist 
John, Pilate ivrote a title (sypet^/e TITAON), and put it on the cross. 
(John xix. 19.) After the cross was erected, a party of soldiers W’as 
appointed to keep guard ', and to attend at the place of execution 
till the criminal breathed his last; thus also we read that a body 
of Roman soldiers, with a centurion, w’erc deputed to guard our 
Lord and the two malefactors that were crucified with him. 
(Matt, xxvii. 54'.) 

While they were thus attending them, it is said, our Saviour 
eomplaii\ed of thirst. This is a natural circumstance. The exqui- 
sitely sensible and tender extremities of the body being thus :||ef- 
forated, the person languishing and faint with loss of blood, I and 
Engerir^ under such acute and excruciating torture, — these <^hses 
must necessarily produce a vehement and excessive thirst. Qf!©' bf 

, — ' 

^ Credo ego i.stoc cxemplo tibi esse euiulurn actutiim extra portarn, dispc.ssis j^ahibus 
patibulum quetn habebis. Plautus in Mil, Clor. act. 2. seen. iv. 

* Quum interim imperator provincias latronc.s jussit crucibus adfigi, secun^m illam 
Oandem CBSulam, in qua recens cadaver matroiia ucflcliat. Satyr. c,71, 

^ Quid enim attinuit, cuni Marnertini more atque instituto suo crucem fi^issent post 
urhem in via Pompeia; te jubero in ea parte ligere, quaj ad fretum specta^et? Verr. 
lib. V. c. 6G. n. 1G9. ' 

^ Dion Cas.sius, lib. liv, p. 732. edit. 1750. S6oalso Su^tk* In Caligula, 

C. 32; £uEebiu% Hist. Eccl. lib. v. p. Cantab. 1720. 

^ Josepbns, de BdL Jud, lib. vl. c. 2. § 4. v , 

® See insTaiices iij^uetoniu.s, in Caligula, c. ; and in Donn^ajUa^ 10«. : ^ 

7 quiH Hbrpora ail scmiiUuram^f&ti^crct. 

Arbiteo^dlb^l^ edit. Burnibn. Traject, ad Rheii. l^^^jyid. lidt. 


ibe guards, hearing this request,'has^ and toid$ & dpi^g<V 
£l]ea it from a vessel that stood by, that Was full of viifpgar* ‘Thfe 
usual drink of the Roman soldiersiwas vinegar and wati^. * TIlO 
knowledge of this custom illustrates this passage of saOred histofy^ 
as it has sometimes becjn inquii'ed, for what purpose was this vesfitdl 
of vinegar ? Considering, howevei', the derision and cruel treatinetit 
which Jesus Christ had already received from the sqldiers, it is by 
no meahs improbable that one of them gave him the vinegaci wkh 
the design of augmenting his unparalleled sutferings. AftertecOlV* 
ing this, Jesus cried with a loud voice, and uttered with all the vei- 
hem.ence he could exert, that comprehensive word on which a vo- 
lume might be written, I/f is Jinished! the important work of human 
redemption is finished ; after which he reclined his head upon his 
bosom, and dismissed his spirit. (John xix. 30. Matt, xxvii. 50.) 

The last circumstance to be mentioned relative to the crucifixion 
of our Saviour, is the petition of the Jews to Pilate, that the death 
of the sufferers might be accelerated, with a view to the interment , 
of Jesus. All the tour evangelists have particularly mentioned this 
circumstance. Joseph of Arimathea 'went to Pilate, and begged the 
body (f Jesus ; then Pilate commanded the body to be delivered. And 
•when Joseph had taken the body, he laid it in his ffsm new tond)» 
(Matt, xxvii. 58 — 60. Mark xv. 45, 46. Luke xxiii. .50 — 53. John 
xix. 38 — 40.) And it may be fairly concluded, the rulers of the 
Jews did not disapprove of it : since they were solicitous that the 
bodies might be taken down, and not hang on the cross the next 
day. (John xix. 31.) The Jews therefore, says St. Johm became it 
was the preparation, that the bodies should not ranain on the cross 
on the sabbath day [ Jar that sabbath day was an high day ;) besought 
Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that they might be taken 
away. 

Burial was not alw.ays allowed by the lloinuns in these casea. 
For we fiiul that sonietiincs a soldier was appointed to guard the 
botlies of malefactors, that they might not be taken away and buried.'-* 
However it seems that it wjis not often refused, unless the priminais 
were very mean and i.nfiiinous. Cicero reckons it one of the horrid 
crimes of Veri-es’s administration in iSicily, that he would take 
money of [jarents for the burial of their children whom he bad put' 
to^death. ** Both Suetonius ‘ and Tacitus ’ represent it as one of 
the uncommon cruelties of Tiberius, in the latter part of his reign^^ 


' The Roman soldiers, says t)r; Haxbam, drank posca (viz. water and vinegar) for 
their common drink, and found it very healthy and useful. Dr. Huxham*s Method for 
preserving the Health of Seamen, In his Essay on Fevers, p. 263 , edition. See alsO: 
Lamy*s Apparatus Bibliciis, vol.ii. 278. Sec also Macknight in loc. 

See the passage cited from Petn lius Arbiter, in note 7, p.l58. 

^ Rapiiiht euni ad supplicium dii patril : tjuod iste inventus cst, qui e complexu paren- 
turn abreptos filios ad necein duccret> ot parent^ pretium pro sepultura posceret^ In 
Ver. lib. i. cap. 8. 

** Netup punitorum non et in Gemonias abjec^us uncoque tractus. Vit. Tiber. c» 61 * 

* Et quia dattnaUVpuWicatis bpuis, sepu^urA proMjW^antur. Ann., lib. ^ 
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that he generally denied burial to those who were put to death by 
his orders at Home. Ulpian, in his treatise of the duty of a pro- 
consul, says : •“ The bodies ^f th^e who are condemned to death 
are not to be denied to thei[{^|elations and Augustus writes, in 
the tenth book of his own lire, ‘‘ that he had been w'ont to observe 
diis custdm* that is, to grant tlie bodies to relations. Paulus 
says : “ that the botlies of those who have been punished, [with 
deamit, u>*eto be given to any that desire them in order to burial.” - 
%evident, therefore, from these two lawyers, that the ^over- 
n^ of prq'^inces had a right-^^ grant burial to the bodies of those 
who had Ireen executed by th^r order : nay, they seem to intimate 
that it ought not usually to be denied when retjuested liy any. 

Hence it appears, that burial was oi'dinavily allowed to persons 
who were put to death in Judrea: and the subsequent conduct of 
Pilate shews that, it was seldom denied by the Roman governors in 
that couiitry. There is, moreovi^r, an express command in the huv 
(of which w'e kno\:^ that the latter Jew's w'ere religiously observant,) 
that the botlies of those who were hanged should not bo suffered to 
remain all night upon the tree. (Dent. xxi. 2.3.)'^ The next day, 
therefore, after the crucifixion, being, as one of the evangelists s.‘iys, 
a high day (John xix. 31.), a number of leading men among the 
Jews waited on Pilate in a body, to desire that he would hasten the 
doath of the malefactors hanging on their crosses. Pilate, there- 
fore, dispatched his orders to the soldiers on duty, who broke the 
legs of the two criminals who were crucified along with Christ; but 
when they jpame to Jesus, finding he had .already breathed his hist, 
they thought this violence and. trouble unnecessary ; but one of the 
soldiers pierced his side with.a spear, whose point appears to have 
penetrated into the pericardium, or menibrane surrounding the 
heart; for St. John, who says lie was an eye-witness of this, tlcclares 
that there issued from the .w'ound a mixture of blood and water. 
This wound, had he not been dead, jmist necessarily have been 
fatubv This circumstance St. John saw, and has solemnly recorded 
aud attested. ^ f 



' Corpora eorum qtii capitc tlainnantur coghatls ipsorum noganda non sunt : ct id 
observaase ctiam D. Aug. lih. x. de vitA. su:i, scribit. liodie autcin coruin, in quw 
apiniadviTtitiir, corponi non aliter sepeliuntiir, ({uain si fucrit potitum et pormlssiiln ; 
fiontiunquam non permittituar, maxime majcstatls caiisA r!atnnaturiini. de cadavcJt. 

Puilite 

2 ' Corpora aniinadversorum quibusHbet poteiitibus ad scpulluram danda sunt. I .iii.eod. 

^ an instance^ incidentally mentioned by Jose bus. De Bell. Jud* lii>. iv. c.' 5. 
§ 2 .‘" ‘ 

^ And fw tfiat saw it hare record, and his record is Inic i and he knoweth that he saUa 
Uut^, itmt might beli^oe. John xix. 5. c 





CHA^TEEtV. 

ON THK JEWISH AND ROMAN MODES.^OF COMPUTING TIMK, 
MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 

I. Jiatjx. — II. Hours.— - Watches the Night. WeehS‘.jr:*siY'* 
Months. — V.. Years, Civil, Ecclesiastical and Natural. — Jiev^h 
Icndar. — VI. Paris time taken jbr the whole. — VII. Peindrk^^ 
/Eras ofihe Jeks. * ^ 

It is well known that, in tlie perusal of antient authorsj we are 
liable to fall into many serjwJus jmlstakes,' if we coitsider their- modes 
of computing time to he precisely the same as ours and hence it 
becomes necessary tliat we observe their difierent notations of time^ 
and carefully adjust them to odr own'. '1'hi.s remark is particularly 
applicable to the sacred writers, whom sceptics and infidels have 
charged with various contradictions and inconsistencies, which fall 
to the ground as soon as the various computations of time are con* 
sidered and adapted to our own standard. Tlie knowledge of the 
diiferent divisions o( time mentioned in the Scriptures will elucidate 
the meaning of a multitude of passages with regard to seasons,- 
circumstiinces, and ceremonies. 

I. 'The Hebrews computed their days from evening to evening,' 
according to the command of Moses. i (Lev. xxiii. 32.) It is re- 
markable that the evening or natural night precedes the morning or 
n.itural day in the account of the creation (Gen. i. 5. &c.) : whence 
the prophet Daniel cmj)loys the compound term ex^ening-mornhig 
(l)aij. viii. I t. marginal reading) to denote a civil day in his cele-i 
biuted,lhronological prophecy of the 2300 days; and the same 
portion of time is termed in Greek 

Tlie llomaus had two different computations of their days, and 
two denominations for them. The one they c.alled the the 
other the natural day ; the first was the same as ours : the second^ 
which w^s the vjilgav computation, began at six in the morning, and 
ended at six in the evening.^ The civil day of the Jews varied ill 
length according to the seasons of the year: tlie longest .day in the 
I hay Land is only fourteen hours and twelve minutes of our timp j 
and the shortest day, ni^ Tltours and forty-eight minutes, T^' 

* Tacitusi, s|)oaki«g of Gormav-.s, takes notice that their account of time 

<11 Hers from tliat of' the ; and that instead of days they reckoned t lie number ^ 

flights. , De Mor. Germ. c. xj. So also tlid the aiilient Gauls (C;csp de Bell. Galt 
III), vi.vc, xvii. i ; and vestiges of this antient practice still rcmaiirin dur own country^ 
Wu say Iasi Sktndcii/ se'niiight^ or this dai/^ forhifght* The ])ractictf .of cothputiil^ time' 
^‘y eights, instead of days, obtains aiii . jg the Miislioos, an inlatal nation, du elling in jlie 
intcrioi; of South Africa, , Travels by tlRL-UW. Jol«) Campbell, vol, i. p. 18 ‘.3. (London^ 
1822. 8vo0 " 

- Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. ii. c. ;|j||fm;orinus de Dio Natali’jfy. 

^aiurnal. lib. iii. c. iii. See also P^^»?• 6 vtati 9 n^^^spy^'alv pas!rfgcs of 

^ure, p, i 2 (j, . and Dr. Mackniaht’s i. 

VOL. in. 
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portion of timie was at first divided into fmr parts (Nehem.ix. 3.); 
which, though varying in length according to the seasons, could 
nevertheless be easily discerni^ the position or appearance of 
the sun in the horizon. Aft^fardfe the civil day was divided into 
twelve hours, which were ra^in ed either from tlie position of the 
sun, or dials constructed for that purpose. 

II. .These hours were equal to each other, but unequal with 
resfi^t tdfthe different seasons, of the year; thus the twelve hours 
lii^/fhe Ipi^st day in summ,er were much longer than those of the 
shortest day in winter. The eea^iest mention of hours in the sacred 
writings occurs .in the prophecy of Daniel (iii. 6. 15. v. 5.) : and as 
the Chaldoeans, according to Ilerodotus were the inventors of this 
division of time, it is probable that the Jews derived their hours 
from them. It is evident that the division of hours was -unknown 
in the time of Moses (compare Gen. xv. 12. xviii. 1. xix. 1.15. 23.); 
nor is any notice taken of them by the most antient of the profane 
poets, who mentions only the pioming or evening or mid-day. 
With Homer correspond the notations of time referred to by the 
royal psalmist, who mentions them as thetimesofpi'ayer.(Psal.lv.l7.) 
The Jews computed their hours of the civil day front six in the 
morning till six in the evening: thus their Jirst hour corresponded 
with our seven o’clock ; their second to our eight their third, to our 
nine, &c. The knowledge of this will illustrate several passages of 
Scripture, particularly Matt. xx. where tlic third, sixth, ninth, and 
eleventh hours (ver. 3. 5. 6. 91).respectively denote nine o’clock in the 
morning, twelve at noon, thi’ee and five in the afternoon ; see also 
Acts ii. 15. iii. 1. x. 9. 30. TJie first tlu’ce hours (from six to nine) 
were their morning; during tlie third hour, from eight to nine, 
their morning sacrifice was pi‘epai;ed, olfercd up, and laid on the 
altar precisely at nine o’clock ; this interval they termed the jtrepar- 
qtion. (n.agx(rxsuri, John xix. I t. wliere the “ preparati'pn of the 
passover” fixes the precise time when our Saviour was before 
Pilate.) Josephus confirms the narrative of the evangelists.'^ 

The night was originally divided into three parts or watches 
(Psal. Ixiii.-O, xc. t.), although the divisit)n of twelve hours li^e 
tho^ of the day afterwards obtained. The frst or beginning -bf 
watebes is mentioned in Lam. ii. 19. ;4he middle-voatch in Jiui. 
19.P nnd t]pe niorn^ig-wu/ch in Exod. xiv. 2t. It is probable pat 
wq-tches vai^ied in length according to the setisons of the y^r : 
ccpnsiequently. those, whp had a long and inclement winter watt* to 
^elicpunter, would ardently desire the approach of morning lighp to 

• » 

^ y '^Vlcos, ri fiforay ii/iap, Horn. II. lib. xxi. 3. ^ 

. 3 paring the >lege of Jerusalem, tho hi^oria^^ relates that tlie 

ifi teii ; but contintiLcJ. twice a day, in tlw 

the to bffci|gp sacri- 

fiijps af tlii^ The Jwa tin after the hour ™ 

and on sabjb^h (tWeive at nbon, 

^ vita t' which defence JIjwp 

" dife^mfed on the day of Pentecost. 
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terminate their watch. This circumstance would beaiii'dfiiUy iliiis^t 
• trate the fervour of the psalmist’s devotion (Psal.cxxx. 6.)j aa'weil- 
as serve to explain other passag^^ the Old Testament. ^ Thes^J 
three watches are also mentioned’li(y§^i^ibus profane writers.* , 
During the time of our Saviour, ‘tn# night was divided- into four* 
watches, a fourth watch having been introduced among i^e Jews - 
from the Homans, who derived it from the Greeks; -The Se- 
cond and third watches are mentioned in Luke' xii. 38.; 'the fbtftth; 
in Matt. xiv. 25. ; and the four are all* distinctly meniioned^lj^ 
Mark xiii. 35. Watch therefore^ for knonio liot tsohen th^ 
the house comclh r at even ( 04 / 5 , or the late watch), w midnight? ' 
(lAsa-ovuxTtov)) or if/ic COCK-CROWING (hKsKTopoiptovtots), or in the 
MORNING (TTpwi, the early watch). Here; the frst watch was at even, ■ 
and continued from six till nine ; the second commenced at nine and ‘ 
ended at twelve, or midnight ; the third watch, called By the Romans 
gallicinium, lasted from twelve to three; and the morning <ii^atchi 
closed at six. A double cock-crowing indeed is noticed by St. Markj 
(xiv. 30.) where the other evangelists mention only one. (Matt. xxvi. 
3t. Luke xXii. 31-. John xiii. 38.) But this maybe easily recon- 
ciled. The Jewish doctors divided the cock-crowing into the first,' 
second, and third; the heathen nations in general observed only* 
tiioo. As the cock crew the second time after Peter’s third denial, 
it was this second or principal cock-crowing (for the Jews stfera in 
many respects to have accommodated themselves to the Roman 
computation of time), to which the evangelists Matthew, Luke, and 
John refer. Or, perhaps, the second cock-crowing of the Jews 
might coincide with the second of the Romans. 

it may be proper to remark that the word hour is frequently used' 
with groat hititude in the Scriptures, and sometimes implies the • 
sjiace of time occiijiied by a whole watch. (Matt. xxv'. 13. xxvi. 40. 
Markyiv. 37. Luke xxii. 5.9. Rev. iii. 3.) Perhaps the third /tottr 
inentioneckjn Acts xxiii. 23. was a military Uiaich of the night. ■* 

The .Jews reckoned two evenings : the former began at the ninth 
hour of the natural day, or three o’clock in the afternoon; and the 
latter .at the eleventh hour. Thus the paschal lamb was required 
to be sacrificed between the roenings (Exod. xii. 6. Lev. xxiii. 4.) ; 
which Josephus tells us, the Jews in his time did, from the ldnth‘ 
hour until the eleventh. ^ Hence the law', requiring the pasidial' 

^ * s., ■ ■ .■ ■ 

' Thus the 134th psalm gives us a:i instance of the temple watch ; the wholcpsalnils 
nothing more than the alternate cry of two different divisions of the watch. The first 
watch addresses the second iv. 1, ‘J.j, rciiiindi'.ig tliein of their duty; and the second 
answers (v. .3.) by a solemn blessing. The address and the answer seem both to bo ;»set 
form, which oaeJi individual prociaiined or sung aloud, at stated intervals, to notify tlie 
time of the night. Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, yol,ii. p-S.!?. 

** See Homer, Iliad, lib. y. v.,2i2, 0i|, Livy, lib. vii. c.xXxv. i^d Xenbphon, 
Anab. lib. iv, p. 250. (edit, llutehinso...) I, 

Lightfoot Ilor. Heb. on jolm^i: m (mt|s, vol. i5..p.5{Jr.) Grbhtis and Whviby ; 
Matt. xxvi. .34. Dr. Hales’s A ml M W ^jym nnolotfv. vol. i. p. 112, By wl^ich 
writers various purges of classical autt«u9|lm|ned. =' > 

^ Fragments annexed to Calmet’s ' ti^MH^i TSo. cclxiii. P.,l§4. 

® Ue Bell. Jud, lib. vi. c. lx. fS. 
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(hguj evmrui. “ On the sahbath-iisiy^ or on the prej)(iraiion-d&y 
before it, from the ifiinih hour.” ! Ulie first three evangelists also 
use the plural (ra§g«Ta, to dcnple the sabbath-clay. (Matt. xii. 
•'> — 11; Mark i. 21. ancl ii. 23. Tmfeiv. 16. &c.) Whereas Jcrhn, 
to avoid anibigiiity, afipropriates the singular o'ai 5 ^i<r^'j^;^he sub' 
bn/h-day, and the plural a-aSSccrx fo the ’■joeck. (John vii. 
22. &c. XX. 1.) 

The second sabbath after the first (Luke vi. I.), 25t>Ts|^^ . 
rather the second 'prime^ sabbath, c()ncerning which 
have been so greatly divided, a]>pears to have been the fii'St ’‘^b^ 
alter the second day of unleavened bread or of the passovPr week. 
Besides weeks of days, the Jews had 'weehs of seven years (the 
seventh ol whicli was called the sabbatical year)', and weeks of 
seven times seven years, or of forty-nine years, which were 
reckoned Iroin one jubilee to another. The fiftieth or year 

was celebrated with singular I'estivity and solemnity. ^ 

IV. The Hebrews had their jioxa'ifs, which like those of all 
other antient nations w'crc lunar ones, being measured by the re- 
volutions ol the moon, and consisting alternately of twenty-nine' 
and thirty days. While the Jews continued in the land of Canaan, 
the commencement of their months and years was not settled by 
any astronomical rules or calculations, but by the phasis or-actual 
apj)carance of the moon. As soon as they saw' the moon, they 
began the month. Persons were therefore a[)pointed to w'atch on 
the to[)S of the mountains for the first appearance of the moon after 
the change : as soon as the}' saw' it, they informed the Sanhe^lrin, 
and public notice was given, first, by the sounding of trumpets, to 
which there is an allusion in Psal. Ixxxi. 3.; and afterwards lighting 
beacons throughout the land ; though (as tlie mishnical rabbins 
tell us) after they had frecjuenlly been deceived by the Samaritans 
who kimlled iiilse fires, they usetl to announce the appearance by 
sending messengers. As however they had no mouths longer than 
thirty days, if they did not see the new' moon the night following 
the thirtieth day, they concluded that the appearance was ob- 
structed by the cloiuls ; and, without watching any longer, made 
the next day the first d.-'.y of the following month. But, on the 
dispersion of the Jews through('ut all nations, having no oppor- 
tunities of beijig inf(»rmcd of the apj)earance of the new moons, 
they were obliged to have recourse to astronomical cal 9 ulations and 
cycles, in order to fix the beginning of their moi'.lhs and years- 
At first, they employed a cycle of eighty-four years: but this 
being discovered ti) be defective thpy had recourse to the Metonic. 
eycle of nineteen ycar« Avhi^|p^a|:^tablished by tire authority of 
rabbi Hillel, prince of about the year 3od of A e 

Christian mra. Tld|||Lithe>y|^^^^^^d sw that it is to be Ob- 
served until the coRig In the compass of this 


1 

4 


Antiq. 16, 7, 2. ’ >* 

Di\ Hales’s Aimlysb of ( h* . nol- 


vol.i. p.lX'O, 
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cycle there are twelve common years, consisting of twelve months, 
and seven intercalary years, consiirtihg of thirteen months. ’ 

' Originally, the Jews had no particular names for their months, 
but called them the fest^ second^ &c. Thus the Deluge began in 
the second month, and came to its height in the scve7ith month, at 
the end of 150 days (Gen. vii. ll-yg^. viii. 4.;} and decreased 
until the tenth month, when the tops of the mountains were seen. 
^IVEiii'. 5.) Afterwards they acquiretl distinct names, thus, Moses 
named the frst month of the year Abib (Exod. xii. 2. xiii. i.) ; 
signifying green^ fi’om the green ears of com at that season ; for 
it began about the vernal equinox. The second month was 
named Ztf signifying in Chaldee gloty or splendour ; in which the 
foundation of Solomon’s temple was laid. (1 Kings vi. 1.) The 
seventh month was styled Ethanim, which is interpreted harvests 
by the Syriac version. (1 Kings viii. 2.) The eighth month, ,• 
from the fall of the leaf. (1 Kings vi. 38.) But concerning the 
origin of these appellations critics are by no means agreed : on 
their return from the Babylonish captivity, they introduced the 
names which they had found among the Chaldaeans and Persians. 
Thus, the first month was also called Nisan, signifying jflight ; 
because in that month the Israelites were thrust out of Egypt 
(Exod. xii. .89.) ; the third month, Sh'on, signifying a bramble 
(Esth. iii. 7. Nehem. ii. 1.) ; and the sixth month Elnlf .signifying 
probably because it was the time of j)reparation for the 
great day of atonement, on tl»e tenth day of the seventh month. 
(Neh. vi. 15.) The ninth month was called Chislen, signifying 
chilled ; when the cold weather sets in, and fires are lighted. (Zecli. 
vii. 1. Jer. xxxvi. 22.) The tenth month was called Tebeth, sig- 
nifying miry. (Esth. ii. 16.) The eleventh, S/iebet, signify'ing.a 
si(^' or a sceptre. (Zech. i. 7.) And the twclftli Ada?’, signifying 
a magnifrent mantle, probably from the profusion of flowers ami 
plants with which the earth then begins to be clothed in wai^i 
climates. (Ezra vi. 15. Esther iii. 7.) It is said to be a Syifiuc 
term. Mac. xvi. 36.)^ ^ 

V. The Jews had four sorts of yeau.s, — one for plants, another 
for beasts, a third for sacred purposes, and the fourth was civil and 
common to all the inhabitants of Palestine. 

1. The year of platits was reckoned from the month corre- 
sponding with our January j because they paid tithe-frujte of the 
trees which budded at that time, , 

2. The second year was that of Beasts ; for when' lofiey tithed 
their lambs, the owner drove all the flock under a hnd they 
marked the tenth, which was given to the Levites.^ i 'Iliey could 

< Dr. A. Cldrkc, at tlie end of bis coinuiciauy bn Deut<|fbnomy, 4ms given six cla- 
borately constructed tables explanatory of^ th^Jewish calendar. Allen has also 

given six tables ; which, though less’ the preceding, calcul^W to 

afford a of the constructiotl^ aiid vd!tiit|ons of the Jcw|fl^lei\dar. Mo * 

d^n 69-^377 • 

Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. p, 127. 
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however, only take those which fell in the year, and this year be- 
gan at the month Elul, or the beginning of our August. 

But the two years which are the most known are the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Years. ^ 

3. The Civil Ymr commenced on the fifteenth of our September, 
because it was an old tradition that the world was. crated gt tbat 
time. From this year the Jews computed their jubilees, datedvall 
contracts, and noted the birth of children, and the reign of 

It is said also that this month was appointed for making war ; b^ 
cause, the great heats being passed, they then went into the field. 
In 2 Sam. xi. 1, we read that David sentjoab and his servants voitk 
hiniy and all Israel, to destroy the Ammonites, at the return of the 
year (marginal rendering), at the time vohen Icings go forth to battle, 
that is, in the month of September. The annexed table exhibits, 
the months of the Jewish civil year with the corresponding months 
of our computation : 

1. Tisri - corrcsf)on(ls with pai't of ■■ September and October. 

2. Marchesvan .... October and November. 

3. Chisleu or Kislcii - . - - November and December. 

4. Thcbct - .... December and January. 

5. Sebat - .... January and February. 

6 Adar - .... February and March. 

7. Nisan or Abih . . - - March and April, 

8. Jyar or Zif .... April and May. 

9. Sivan - .... May and June. 

10. TI ammuz .... June and July. 

11. Ab - - - - - July and August. 

12. Elul - .... August ami September. 

Some of the preceding names arc still in use in Persia. 

4. The Ecclesiastical or Sacred Year began in March, or on the 
first ^ay of the mouth Nisan, because at that time they departed 
out of Egypt. From that month they computed their feasts, and 
the prophets also occasionally dated their oracles and visions. 
Thus Zechariah (vii. 1.) says that the word of the Lord came unto 
him in the fourth day of the ninth month, even in Chisleu^ which 
answers to our November, whence it is evident that he adopted the 
ecclesiastical year, which commenced in March. The month Nisan is 
noted in the Old Testament for the oroerfowings of Jordan (Josh, 
iii. 15, 1 Chron. xii. 15.); which w ere common at that season, the 
river being swollen by the melted snows that poured in torrents 
from Mount Lebanon. The following table presents the months 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, compared witli our months : 

''(Nerirn &.i.i.’7.) ’janswei-Btopartof March andApril. 

2. Jyar or Zif - - - - - - April and May. 

5. Sivan (Ksth. viii. 9.) - - - - - May and June. 

4. Thammuz - - - - - : - Ju”® ‘‘“‘1 

5. Ab . - . . - - July and August. 

Elul (Nch. vi. 15.) "tf i, -iV ' August and September. 

7- Tisri - - - - September and October. 

8- Marchesvan - » ^ • - October and November. 
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9. Kisleu or CMsIeii 
Neh, 


(Zech. vii. 1 

10. The-bct 

11. Sebat (Zech 5.7.) 

12. Adar(Ezr. vi. 15. Esth. iii. 7.) 


[i i 1) } November and December. 

- December and January. 

- Janizary and February. 

- Pt^riiary and March. 




' The Jewish months being regulated bjj; the phases or appear- 
ances the moon, their years wei;e coiiSiequently lunar years, 
consisting of twelve lunations, or 354 days and 8 hours ; but as 
the Jewish festivals were held not only on certain fixed days of the 
month, but lilso at certain seasons of the year, consequently great 
confusion would, in process of time, arise by this method of calcu- 
lating : the sprmg month sometimes falling in the middle of winter, 
it became necessary to accommodate the lunar to solar years, in 
order that their months, and consequently their festivals, might 
always fall at the same season. For this purpose, the Jews added a 
whole month to the year, as often as it was necessary ; which oc- 
curred commonh^ once in three years, and sometimes once in two 
years. This intercalary month was ailded at the eiul of the ecclesi- 
astical yeiir after the month Adar, and was therefore called Ve-Adar 
or the second Adar. 

As agriculture constituted the principal employment of the 
Jews, they also divided their natural year into seasons with relerence 
to their rural work. These, we have seen, were six in number, each 
of two months’ duration, including one whole month and the halves 
of two others. See aii account of them iii j)p. 27 — 33. of this 
volume, under the Climate and Seasons of the IIoljj Land. 

To this natural division of the year tliere are several allusions in 


the sacred writings 
sitting 


,Jer. xxxvi. 22. where kinij .fehoiakiin is 

O 


as 111 

said to be sitting in the winter-house in the uintli sacred month 
Chislcu, the latter half of which fell in the winter or rainy segson ; 
so, in Ezra x. 13. it is .said that the 


congregation 


of the people 

which had been convened on the twentieth day of the same month, 
were not able to stand out in the open air, because it was “ a time 
of much rain.” The knowledge of this mode of dividing the year 
illustrates John x. 22, 23. and accounts for our Lord’s w'alkingjjn 
the portico of the temple at the feast ol’ dedication, which 
celebrated towards the close of the same month. f 

Further, the Jews divided their .solar year into four parts, c^ed 
by them Tehiphat (that is, revolutions of time), or quarters^ wSich 
they distinguished by the nameSjj^f the months with whh^ they 
commenced : thus, tlie vernal is tcrmetl Tc/iUpha^\^i:san ; 

the autumnal equinox, Tehqiihi^Thri the winter sol^ti^, 'Tchu- 
jphat Tebeth; and the summer solstice, Tchiphat Thamttitl^ Some 
critics have conjectured that our Lord refers to the interve^g space 
of four nio^dis, from the conclusion of seed-time to th^^tiimence- 
ment of the hai vest, in .John iv. 35. 

The following Calenoau wi!lpresci»t to die readap Vieiv of t^ 
isii ITear. It is abridge fV6m fPwier h m^ s Appara^ 
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Bihlicus^i) with additions from the Cal^dar printed by Caljnet, at 
the end of his Dictionary of the Bible. In it are inserted the fes- 
tivals and fasts celebrated by the Jews ; including not only those 
enacted by the law of Moses, and which are described in a subse- 
quent part of this wprk, but likewise those which were not esta- 
blished until after the destruction of the temple, and those which 
are observed by the Jews to the present time. The lessohs^^SO' i^re 
introduced which they were accustomed to I'ead in the synagogues. 
— Those days, on which no festival or fast was celebrated, are '^ 
signedly omitted. 


1. TISIII, FORMERLY CALLED ETHANIM. 

The FIRST month of the civil yeavy the seventh month of the ecclesias- 
tical year ; it has thirty days, and corresponds ivith part qf our Septem- 
ber and October. 

1, Rosch Ilascliiina, the beginning of the civil year. The feast of trumpets com^ 
inandcd in Leviticus. (I^ev. xxiii. 24,^25. Num. xxix. J. Jer. xli. 1.) 

J5. The fast of Getlaliah ; because Ciedaliah, the son of Ahikaui, and all the Jews that 
ivere with him, were slain at jMizpah. (‘.2 Kings xxv. 25.) This is the fast that Zechariah 
calls the fast of the seventh month. (Zecli. viii. 1 f). ) 

5. A fast. Twenty Israelites were killed : Rabbi Akiba, the son of Joseph, was loaded 
witli irons and died in prison. 

7. A fast, appointed on account of the golden calf. (Exod. xxxii. (5, 7, 3.) 

I'he lessons for this day were Dent, xxvi. 1. to Deut. xxix, and the Ixth chapter of 
Isaiah. 

10. The fast of expiation, (Lev. xxiii. 27.) 

14. 'fhe lessons for this day wore from Deut. xxix. 10. to Dcut. xxxi. 1, when the 
year had most Sabl)aths ; and when fewest, the book was linished on this day. And ftom 
Isa. Ixi. 1. to Isa. Ixiii. 10. 

15. The feast of tabernacles. (Lev. xxiii. 01,35.) It lasted seven days, exclusive of 
the octave or eighth day. 

21. Hosanna Uabba, the seventh day of the feast of tabernacles; or the feast of 
hrau||ies. 

The lessons for this day were from Gen, i. 1. to Gen, vi. 9. and from Isa, xlii, 5* to 
Isa. xliii. 1 1. 

23. The octave of the feast of tabernacles. (Lev. xxiii. SG.) 

2. ^. The solemnity of the Law, in memory of the covenant and death of Moses. On 

this day Sohunon’s dedication was hnished, (1 Kings viii. (>5.) • 

28. The lessons were from Gen. vi. 2. to Gen.xii. 1. and from Isa. liv. 1, to Isa. lv.5. 

30. On this day the lessons were from (ien. xii. 1. to Gen. xviii. 1. and from Isa. 
xl. 27. to Isa. xli. 17. (This day is tlie fa^t held in commemoration of the murder of 
Gcdaliah, whom Nebuchadnezzar made gv>vernorof Juda;a, after he had destroyed Jeru- 
sak?m, according to Dr, Prideaux.) ’ 


2. MAECHESVAN. 

T/ie 7}w?ith of thr civil the eighth month of the ecclesi- 

(istical year ; it has only ivoenty^nine daySy and cor7'€Spo7ids tvith part of 
our October and November. ^ 

L The new moon (Calmct observes, in the .Jewish Calendar, at the end of his Dic- 
tionary of tlie Riblc, that the Jews »i-tdc two new moons for every montl^ ; the 


H Apparattw JGfiblicus,«vol. i. p. 155. ct .<rg, 
tion, part i book i. under tlie ear 538. 
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first of which was the last day of the preceding month; and the first day of the month 
was the second new moon of that month.) 

3, ITie lessons for this day were from Gen» xviii. 1 . to Gen. xxiii. J . and from 2 Sam, 
iv. 1. to 2 Sam. iv, 38, <: 

0, A fast, appointed on account of Zedekiah’s having hisf" eyes put out by the command 
of Nebuchadnezzar, after he had seen his children slain before liis face. (2 Kings xxv. 7» 
Jet. iii. 10.) 

8. The lessons for this day were from Gen r xxiii. 1.^ to Gen. xxv. 19. and from 
1 Sam. i. 1. to 1 Sam, i. 32. 

15, The lessons for this day were from Gen. xxv, 19. to Gen. xxviii. 10. and from 
Mai. i. l.toMal. ii. 8. 

1 9. Fast to expiate the crimes committed on accoitiit of the feast of tabernacles. 

23. A fast in memory of Uie stones of the altar wliich the Gentiles profaned, 1 Mac. 
iv. 46. 

The lessons for this day were from Gen. xxviii. 10. to Gen. xxxii. 3. and from Hos. 
xi. 7. to Hos. xiv. 3. 

25. A fast in memory of some places which the Cuthneans seized, and were recovered 
by the Israelites after the captivity. 

, In this month the Jews prayed for the rain, which they call Jore, or 
the autumnal rain, which was very seasonable for their seed. Genebrard 
pretends that they did not ask for this rain till tlie next month. Perhaps 
there might be no stated time for asking for it; that might depend upon 
their w^ant of it. The Jews say it was in October ; and it was called in 
general the autumnal rain, which season lasted three months. 


3. CHISLEU, OR CASLEU. 

The THIRD. mo7Uh of the civil year, the ninth vionth of the ecclesiastical 
year ; it has thirty days^ and corrcs 2 )onds voith yurt of our November 
and December. 

1. The new moon. 

2. Prayers for rain. 

3. A feast in memory of tlic idols, which the Asmon;cans tlirew out of the temple. 

6. The lessons for this day were, from Gen. xxxii. 3. to Gen xxxvii. 1. and the whole 
book of Obadiah, or from TJos. xii. 12, to the end of the book. 

7. A fast, instituted because king Jehoiakim burned tlie prophecy of Jeremiah, which 
Baruch had written. (Jer. xxxvi. 23.) TI is fast Dr. Prideaux places on the 29th of this 
month. ' But Calmet places it on the sixth of this inonlb, and imikes the seventh of this 
month a festival, in memory of the death of Ilcrod tlie Great, the son of Aiitipq^. 
Scaliger will have it that it v/as instituted on account of Zcdeki^i’s having his eyeJ||^t 
out, ai'ter his children had been slain in his sight. 

10. The lessens for this day were from Gen. xxxvii. I. to Gen. xli. 1. and from 

ii. 6. to Amos iii. 9* •} 

17. The lessons for this day were from Gen. xli. I. to Gen. xliv. 18. and from 1 ^m. 

iii. 15. to the end of the cliapter. , 

25. Tlie dedication of the temple. This feast lasted eight days. A 

The lessons for this day were from Gen. xUyvijS. to Gen. xlvii. 27. and from Kzek. 

xxxvii, 15. to the end of the chapter. 


THEBETrt^^ii'tEBETH. 

.’•. 'Ii ' ^ ' 


Tke.vovR^H month of the civil year ^ the tenth month if the ecctisiasiical 
years; 'it has but itventy-nine days, and corresponds tvith cf our 
DecembeP and January. 

1. The new moon. 

3. Tlie lessons for tliis day w ere from f ten^ xlvik 27. to the end book, and tlie 
thirteen first verses of the second chapter 01 


Jfst book of Siunuel, ^ 


1 Connection^ pidrt i , book i. under the year 685* * 
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vn 

8. .A fast on account of the translation of the Bible into Greek. Fliilo^ Ui his Life of 
Moses, says, that tlie Jews of Alexandria celebrated a feast on this day, in memory of the 
72 Interpreters. But the Jews at present abominate that version. 

9. A fast, the reason of which is not mentioned by the Rabbins. 

10. A fast on account of the siege which the king of Babylon laid to Jerusalem. 
(2 Kings XXV.) 

11. The lessons were the five first chapters of Exodus, and with them from Isa. 
xxvii. 6. to Isa. xxvii. 14. or else from Jer. i. 1. to Jer. ii. 4. 

17. The lessons for this day were from Exod. vi. 1. to Exod. x. 1, and from Ezek. 
xxviii. 25. to Ezek. xxx. 1. 

25. The lessons for this day were from Exod. x. 1. to Exod. xiii. 17. and from Jer. 
xlvi. 13. to the end of the chapten' ^ 

28. A fast in memory of Rabbi Simeon’s having driven the Sadducecs out of the Sah* 
hedrin, where they had the upper hand in the time of Alexander Jannseus ; and his having 
introduced the Pharisees in their room. 


5. SEBAT, SHEVET, or SHEBAT. 

The FIFTH month of the civil ycar^ the eleventh month of the ecclesi-^ 
astical year ; it has thirty days^ and coi respoyids with part of our Ja^ 
nuary and February. 

1. The new moon. In this month the Jews began to reckon the years of tlic trees 
which they planted, whose fruit was not to be eaten till after they had been planted three 
years. Calinet fixes the beginning of this year of trees to the 15lh day of this month. 

2. A rejoicing for the death of Alexander jannreus. 

3. Now is read from Exod. xiii. 17. to Exod. xviii. 1. and from Judg. iv. 4. to 
Judg. vi. 1. 

A fast in memory of the death of the ciders who succeeded Joshua. Judg, ii, lO; 

8. A fast, because on this day died the Just men who lived in the days of Joshua. 
(Judg. 4, 10.) 

10. The lessons were from Exod. xviii. 1. to Exotl. xxi. 1, and the whole sixth chapter 
of Isaiah. 

17. The lessons for this day were from Exod. xxi. 1. to Exod. xxv. 1. and Jer. xxxiv. 
from V. 8. to the end of the chapter. 

23. A fast in memory of the insurrection of the other tribes against that of Benjamin, 
on account of the death of the Levite’s wife. (Judg. xx.) 

20*. Now is read, from Exod xxv. 1. to Exod xxvii. 20. and from 1 Sam. v. 12. to 
1 Sam. vi. I'l. 

29. Now is read, from Exod. xxvii. 20. to Exodxxx. 11. and Ezek. xliii. from the? 
10th verse to the end of the chapter. 


6. ADAR. 


The sixth month of the civil ycar^ the twelfth month of the ecclesiastical 
year; it has only txvcnly-nine daySf and corresponds xviih part of our 
February and Match. 



t &e first fruits on this day. 

]|-l^od. XXX. 11. to Exod. xxxv. 1. and from 


(Deut. xxxiv. 


1. The new moon. Gcncbrard pi 
3. The lessons for this day were 
1 Sam, xviii. 1. to 1 Sam. xviii. 39. 

7. A fast on account of the death 
5, 5.) 


lawgiver of tlie Jews. 

9. A fast. The schools of Schammai arid Hillcl began to be divided on this day. 

12. The lessons are from Exod. xxxv. 1. to Exod. xxxviii. 21. and fi^in 1 Sam. xvii*) 

13. to 1 Sam. xvii. 2G. (This day is also a feast in memory of the death of Hollianus 
and Pipus, two proselytes and brotlu who chose ratlier to die tlian violate, the law.)* 

13. A festival op account of the death .>f Nicanor. (2 Mac. xv, 37.) Gen. placeathe 
fast of Esther (Est. iv. 15.) on this d:i^. 

14. Purim the first, or the Little of Lots. 


Seldcn, 1, 3. i 


de Svneck ex Mi eill, Taauith. Caltiiet's Caleud. 
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15, Piirim tjicsccdndi or the Great Feast of Lots. (Est. >x. v. Jg.) An account of 
ticse festivals is given in a subsequent part of this volume. 

The dedication of Uie temple of Zorobabel (Ez. vi. IG.) was made in this month, but 
the day is not known. 

18. Now is read from Exod. xxxviii. 21. to the end of the:|wk ; and from 1 Sam. vii. 
50. to 1 Sam. viii. 21. ' 

20. A fast in memory of the rain obtained of God, by/one Onias Hammagel, in a 
time of great dearth. - 

25. The lessons W'el^ the five first chapters of Leviticus, and from Isa. xliii. 21. to 
Isa. xliv. 24. ... ^ 

28. A feast. The Grecian edict, which forbad? the use of circumcision, 
recalled. . " 

The intercalary month was inserted here, when the year was to consist of thirteen lunar 
months; and the month so added was called Vc-Adar, that is, the second Atlar. 


7. ABIB, OR NISAN. 

The SEVENTH month of the chM year ^ the i^irst month of the ecclesiastical 
year : it has thirty days^ and corresponds with jmrt of our March and 
April. ' ^ 

1, The new moon. A fast on account of the death of the children of Aaron. 
(Levit. X, 1.) 

The lessons w'ere from Lev, vi. 1. to Lev. ix. i. and from Jer. vii. 21. to Jcr. viii. 4. 

10. A fast on account of the death of Miriam. (Numb. xx. 1.) On this day every 
one provided himself with a lamb against the fourteenth. 

12. The lessons were from Lev. ix. 1. to Lev. xii, 1. and from 2 Sam. vi. 1, to 
2 Sam. vii. 17. 

14. The passover. The Jews now burn all the leavened bread they have in their 
houses. 

15, The feast of unleavened bread. 

IG. The^inorrow after the fea.st of the passover. On this second day the .rewsoflered 
Up to God the Omer, that is, the sheaf of the new barley liarvest» winch was cut and 
carried into the temple with much ceremony. The fifty days of Pentecost were rcckoneci 
from this day. 

19. Tlie lessons were from Lev. xii. 1. to Lev. xiv. 1. and from 2 Sam. iv. 42.*to 
2 Sam. V. 20. 

21. The last day of the feast of unleavened bread. 

26. ^ A fast for the deatli of Joshua, (.fosh. xxiv, 29.) *^7 ' 

27. The lessons were from Lev. xiv. 1. to Lev. xvi. 1. and 2 Sam. vii. 9. t0 the eftd:'^ 
of the cliapter. 

29. Genebrai d observes, that the Jews in tliis month prayed for the spring grfii, or th^ 
latter rain, which was seasonable for their harvest. (Dent. xi. H. Zech. x. K) This is 
that rain which the Hebrews call Malkosh, that is, the rain which prepares for the Invest, 
and makes t^e grain swell. 


8. JVAK, oh ZIR 

The EIGHTH month of the civil year^ the second month of the ecc^^asticM 
year i it has only twenty -nine days^ and corresponds with part of otf 
April and May^ ^ 


I. jlJie new moon. 

8. JWL^sons were from Lev. xvi. 1. to Lev, xii. 1. and 17 verses ojf Btak. xxii. 
10«^|H^t for the death of Eli, and the taking of the ark. (1 Sann iv."l8.) 

II. •The lessons were from I.,ev. xix. I. to Lev, xx. Land fr<|fn Airtos ix. 7. to the 

«nd; or Ezek. xx. 2. to Ezek. xxi. 21. 


15. to the 



passover 'Numb. jx. 10, 11.) in favour of those^ wlib Could not, or 
Iftjito celebrate the passover the last month. ^ 

19. The lei^nis were from J.-cv. xxi. 1. to Ltv, xxv, 1. i||^d from, M»k. iv, 

•end of the chapter. ' : . 

A- SSiSt* take^ Gaza, accoru/ng to Scaliger. 
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28. A fast for the death of Samuel, who was lamented by att the people. (1 Sam.. 

XXV. 1.) 


0, SIVAN, OR SIUVAN. 

The NINTH month of the eiml year^ the third month of the ecclesiastical 
year ; it has thirty days, and corresponds tcith pari of our May and 
June. 

■ * 

]. "Die new moon. ‘ - ' 

fJ. The lessons were from Lev. xxvi. 3. to the end qf the book, and from Jer. xvi. 19. 
to Jer. xviL 15. . 

(J. TIic Feast of Pentecost, which is also called the feast of weeks, because it fell just 
seven weeks after the morrow after the feast of the passover. 

10 Numbers is begun and read to ch, iv. v. 21. and from Ilosea ii. 10. to 
llosea ii. 21. 

13. A feast in memory of the victories of tlie Maccabees over the Bathsurites, 

1 Miic. V. 52. 

17. A feast for the taking of Cicsarca by the Asmouteans. 

ID. The lessons were from Num. iv. 21. to Niirn. viii. 1, and from Judg ii. 2. to the 
end of the chapter. 

23. A fast, because Jeroboam forbad the ten tribes, which obeyed him, to carry up 
their first fruits to Jerusalem. (1 Kings xii. *J7.f 

25. A fast, on account of the murder of the Rabbins, Simon the son of Gamaliel, 
Islimnel the son of Elisha, and Ananias tlic Siigan, that is, tlie Ingh priest’s vicar. 

iV). Tlie lessons were from Num. viii. to Nuin. xiii. 1. and from Zech. ii. lo. to- 
/ech. iv. 8, 

27. A fast, because Rabbi llauina, the son of Tardion, was burnt, and with him the 
book, of the law. 


10. TITAMMUZ OR TAMMUZ. 

4 

Th e TENTH month of the civil year, ///c ’ fourth month of the ecclesiastical 
year; it has only txventj-)une days, and corresponds with jmi't of our 
June and July. 


1 . 'The new moon. 

The lessons were from Num. xiii. I. to Num. xvi. 1. and the second cliapter of 
doshua. 

10. The lessons were from Num. xvi. 1. to Num. xix. 1. and from 1 Sam. xi. 14. to- 


1 Sam. xii, 23. 

1 1, A feast for the abolition of a pernicious book of the Sadducces against the oral law' 
and tratUtion. 

17. The fast of the fourth month, because the tables of the law w^crc broken, the per- 
petual sacriiice ceased, Episteuion burned the law, anti set up an idol in the temple.' 
(Exodfxxxii. ID.) 

12. were from Num. xix. 1. to Num. xxii. 2. and the eleventh chapter of" 

Judges t6 the 3 ith verse. 

‘Jib*. The lessons were from Num. xxii. 2. to Num. xxv. 10. and from Mic. v. 7. Uy 


Mic. vi. 9, 

2D. The lessons w'orc from Num. .vxv 
to the end of the chapter. 


10. to Num. XXX. 2. and from 1 Sam. xviii. 46* 



11. '^B. 


The ELEVENTH moufk ofllic civil i/enr, ihc FJX^'Tn month «/* the ecclesiastical 
year ; it has thirty 4jm^> corresponds tvUh part of ^n fyly and 
August. '•’"h, 

1. The new mooliv A fkst on a. ocun( of the tleatli of Aaron ttfe 'hij^-priest. 
(Num. XX xiii, 38.) 


i ?B(^Pridcaux’s Con. p. 1 . b. ! . under the year 588^ 
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3. l*he vdere from Num. xxx. 2. to Num. xxxiii. 1. and from Jer. 1 . 1. to 

Jer. iL 4. v 

9. The fast of the fifth month, because the temple was first burnt bv the Chaldees, and 
afterwards by the Romans, on this day; and because God on this day declared in the 
time of Moses that lione of ttiose who came out of Egyp^’i.^^jTd'^nter into the land of 
promise. (Nura. xiy. 29. 31.) v ^ 

12. The book^ of Numbers is now finished; and from 4, to Jer. ii. 29. is also 

read. ' 

18. A fast, because in the time of Ahaz tlie evening lMjg;^ont out. Genebrard calls 
this lamp the Western Lamp. . . 

20. Deuteronomy is begun and read from i. 1. |^d the first chapter of Isaiah , 

to verse 28. - ^ 

21. Selden asserts that thi$ wi^ the day that all the wood which was wanted in the 
temple was broughtinto it ; but o^^ think that this was done in tlie next month. 

24. A feast for the Maccabees having abolished that law of the Sadducecs whereby 
sons and daughters inherited alike. 

28. The lessons were from Dcut. iil. 23. to Pent. vH. 12. and Isa. xL to verse 27. 


12. ELUL. 

The TWELFTH month of the civil year^ the sixth month of the ecclesiastical 

year ; it has but ivoenty-ninc ilays^ and corresponds rvith part of our 

August and September. 

1. The new moon. 

3. The lessons were from Dcut. vii. 12. to Dcut. xi. 26. and from Isa. xlix. M. to 
Isa. Ji. 4. 

7. The dedication of the walls of Jerusalem hy Neheniiah. 

12. 'Bie lessons were from Dent. xi. 27. to Dent. xvi. IS, and from Isa. liv, 11, to 
Isa. Iv. 4.|.; . 

• 17. A fast, because of the death of the spies vyho brouglit up the evil report of the 

land of promise. (Num. xiv. 66, 37.) 

20. The lessons were from Dcut. xvi. 18. to Dent. xxi. 10. and from Isa. li. 12. to 
Isa. lii. 18. 

21. The festival of wood otTcrl ng {xt/Iophotia) , 

22. A feast in memory of the punisliment of the wicked and incorrigible Israelites. • 

28. The les.sons were from Dent. xxi. ](). to Dent. xxvi. 1. and Isa. liv. to^erse II. ‘ 

29. Tins is the last day of the month, on whicfi tlie .lews reckoned up the beasts that 
had been born, the tenths of which bcl(»ngeil to God. 'I’hcy cliose tliis day on whicli to 
do it, because the first day of the month I’lsfi was a festival, and therefore they could not 
tithe a flock on that day. 

VI. Ib common with other nations, the Jews reckoned any 
of a period of time for the wliole, as in Exod. xvi. An att|n- 
tipu to this circumstance will explain several apparent coni rad ictllitjs 
in the sacredi writings : thus, a part of the day is used for the whS^le, 
ftfid part of the year for an entire year. 

Id Gen. xvii. 1 2. circumcision is enjoined to be perforin ediw^cn 
a child is eig/it days old, but in Lev, xii. 3. on the eighth daif . 
iiigly, when Jesus Christ is said to have been circumcised 
da^ }^^ acmnplis/ied (Luke ii. 21.) and John the BaplisL^ Mc 
eig^k (Luke i. 59.), the last, whicllt was the consbint ex- 
fiiains the fomer passage. Abenezra, an eip^gnt ceh'mcn- 

tfttor (Qii'.Le.viit. xii. 3.), says, that if an infu||Prei!^' bprn ill the Iasi 
hNHiF of the day, such hour was counted for <3^‘ day# This ob- 
servation Reconciles t’ie account of^ur Lord’s Jei^rrection 

In arid lilark yiii. 31. three dayi ^j^^^ thtd 
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of his resurrection the third dayf according to Matt xvi. 21., 
Luke ix. 22., and according to fact ; for, as our Lord was crucified 
on Good Friday, about the sixth hour, or noon, the remainder of 
that day to sunset, <^cording to the Jewish 'computation, was rec- 
koned as. one day. Saturday, it is universally admitted,, formed the 
second day; and as the.Unrd day began on Saturday at sun-set, and 
our Saviour rose aboutl(an-rise on the following. m<>rning, that part, 
of a day is justly reckodiill &r,the third day : so that the intervjtl was 
“ three dxtys and three or three calendar days current, not 

exceeding 42 hours, and consequently riot two entire days.^ This 
observation also illustrates 2 Chron. x. 5. 12.; and the same mode ’ 
of computing time obtains in the East, to this day.^ 

In like manner, in some parts of the East, the year ending on a 
certain day, any portion of the foregoing year is taken for a whole 
year ; so that, supposing a child to be born in the last week of our 
Ilecember, it would be reckoned one year old on the first day of 
January, because born in the old year. If this mode of computation 
obtained among the Hebrews, the principle of it easily accounts for 
those anachronisms of single years, or parts of years taken for whole 
ones which occur in sacred wi'it : it obviates the difficulties which con- 
cern the half years of several princes of Judah and Israel, in which the 
latter half of the deceased king’s last year has hitherto been supposed 
to be added to the former half of his successor’s first year. 

“ We are told,” (1 Sam. xiii. 1. marg. reading) “a son one 
year was Saul in his kingdom : and two years he reigned over Israel,” 
that is, say he was crowned in June : he was consetjuently one year 
ohl on the first of January following, though he had only reigned 
six months, — the son of a year. But, after this so following first of 
.Taniuuy he was in the second year of his reign ; though, according 
to our computation, the first year of his reign wanted some months 
oPl)eing completed ; in this, his second year, he chose three thousand 
military, &c. guards. 

4“ The jihrase [uvo SisTtjf) used to denote the age of the infants 
slaughtei'ed at Bethlehem, (Matt. ii. 16.) “ from two years old and 


* Dr. Halos, to whom wo are partly iiulobted for the above remark, !ia.s cited several 
passages from profane authors, who have used a similar phraseology. (Analysis of Chro- " 
nology, vol. i. pp. 121, 122.) Similar illust 4 titions from Rabbinical w loiters are collected 
by Jlp. Reveridge (on the 20 articles, in Art. IV. , Works, vol. ix. p. ,150. note f.), by 
Dr. Lightfoot (Hor. Ileb. in Matt. xii. 40.) and by Reland (Anti.]. Heb. lib. iv, c. I.) 

Shortly before the philanthropic Mr. Howard arrived at Constanthiople, the ^and 
eliamberlaiii of the city (whose provinc*' it was to supply the inhabitants with bread) had 
been beheaded in a sinninary way, in the public street, for having furnished or permitted . 
to be furnished, loaves short of weight ; and his body was exposed for a day and a half, 
widi three light loaves beside it to denote his crime. ‘‘ When Mr. Howard wks told that ’ 
the body had lain tliere for tliree days^ v he expressed his surprise that it hod not bred .a 
contagion. Ho learnt, howevci , that in point of fact it hud not been left so iowg^ as tliey 
were no/ entire diiys : for, itb^ing the evening when the head was struck off,^ it^mained ’ 
tlie whole of tlie ^ond, removed early in the succeeding morning, trhich wai^ 

accounted the third; thus,” H.’s biographer very properly remarks) 

of computation, in use at the rm o of our Saviour’s crucifixion and buriaU 
among the bastern nations.” Life of John Howard, Dsc]. ppr 437; 4^38.^ $vp» 
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under,” is a difficulty that has been deeply feJt by the learned. Some 
infants txco weeks old, some two months, others iwo..^ years, equally 
slain ! Surely those born so long before could not possibly be in- 
cluded in the oi’der, wKase’ptttpOse was to .djl^cy a child, certainly 
born within a few months. This is regiiipi^^t once by the idea 
that they were of nearly e<|uii1 age,' beiii!^¥feceiitly bOrn'j some 
not long before thie close of the old year, pthers a little times/wa- the 
b^iiining of the new year., , Npw', tho^^^qrn before the close of the 
old' year, tho^i^' only .a few months ot; *'^dc's. Would be reckoned 
not merely oiie year \pit also ih their year, as the expres- 

sion implies; and those born sin^fhp b<^iftning.of the year^ would 
be well described by the phrase ^^ dnd under f that is, under one year 
old ; — some, old, though uptbprp a complete twelyentputh 

(perhaps in fact barely six months) j ojthers, under year old, yet 
‘born three, four, or five months, and|bercfore a trine younger than 
those before described according tO the time which Herod liad 
diligently inquired of ,the wise men, in their second year and 
'UNDER.^^ : V.-V', 

VII. Besides the computation of years, the Hebrews first and the 
Jevvs afterwards, were accustomed to reckon their tiine from some 
remarkable aeras or epocluis. Thus, 1. From Gen. vii. 11. and viii. 
13. it appears that they reckoned from the lives of the patriarchs or 
other illustrious persons : 2. From their departure out of Egypt, 
and thh first institution of their polity (Exod. xix. 1. xl. 17. Numb, 
i. 1. ix.’l. xxxiii. 38. 1 Kings vi. 1.) : 3. Afterwards, from the build- 
ing of the temple (I Kings ix. 10. 2 Chron. viii. 1.), and from the 
reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel : 4. Then from the com- 
mencement of the Babylonian captivity (Ezek. i. 1. xjcxiii. 21. xh 1,); 
and perhaps alsoTrom their return from captivity, and tjm dodica,- 
tion of the i^econd temple. In process of time they adopted, .5. Thp 
sera of the J^eucidoc, which ii. die books of Maccabt*!^ is called: tge. 
sera of the Greeks, and began froni the year wlien Seleuciis Nicat, ""* 
attained the sovereign jiovvcf, that is, about 312'years before the! 
of Jesus^Christ. This oerathe Jews continued to emplpy^ft^*^’ ^ 1 
.«fand years. , The;^ were ftirthcr accustomed to i’eckqn their ;y 
from the years when their princes began’ to reign. Thus, in i JK 
XV. l.Tsa. xxxvi. I. and Jer. i. 2, 3. we have traces of their a(^ty 
ctnnputiiig' according to the yCars* of -their kings; ami idji 
tim^s, (1 Mime, xiii, 42. xiv. 27.) according tplhe years of mf. 
nionacan princes'. ' Of . this mode of computation vye'.haye ^o ^ ges in 
Matt, ii-li Luki^j.'^S. and iii. 1. Lastly;, ever since *U)e coi|pJation 
of the Talmud, th’^ Jews have reckoned flieir years from 
of iie world.® 
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IHAPTER V. ' 

ON THE TRIBUTE iAND TAXES MENTIONED IN THE 

/.SCRIPTURES, ■■ . ■ • ■ 

I. Annual Payments mader^ the J&xis for the 'S^pport qf their sacred tmt - 
ship. — II. Tributes paid to tUeir ovin sovereigns ^ — III. Tributes and 
Customs paid by them to foreign powers. — Notice of the Money-changers. 
— -IV. Account of the Publicans or Tax-Gatherers. 

I. As no government can be supported without great charge, it is but 
just that every one who enjoys his share of protection from it, shoujji 
contribute towards its maintenance and support. On the first depa^- 
urc of die Israelites from Egypt, before any regulation w'as made, the 
people contributed, on any extraordinary occasion, according to 
their ability, as in the case of the voluntary donations for the taSer- 
nacle. (Exod. xxv. 2. xxxv. 5.) After the tabernacle was erected, 
a payment of half a shekel was made by every male of twenty years 
of age and upwards (Exod. xxx. 13, 14), when the census^ or sum 
of the children of Israel was taken : and on the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, an annual payment of the thiifdpart 
of a shekel was made, for the maintenance of the temple- worship and 
service. (Neh. x. 32.) Subsequently, the enactment of Moses was 
deemed to be of perpetual obligation', and in the time of our 
Saviour two drachma?, or half a shekel, were paid by every Jew, 
whether native or residing in foreign countries : Insides which, every 
one, who was so disposed, made voluutai’y offerings according to his 
ability. (Markxii. 41 — 44.) Hence vast quantities of gold were an- 
nually brought to Jerusalem into the temple ■■’, where there was an 
apartment called the Treamry (f specially appropriated 

to their reception. After the destruction of Jerusalem, Vespasian 
by an edict commanded that the half shekel should in future be 
brought by the Jews, wherever they were, into the capitol.'* , In ad- 
dition to the preceding payments for the support of their sacred 
wovship, w'e may notice the first fruits ami tenths, of which an 
account is found in Part III. Chap. IV. it fra. ,jV,. 

II. Several of the Canaamtish tribes were tributary to the Israel- 
ites evedfrom the time of Joshua (.Tosh. xvi. io.,xvii. 13. Judg. i, 28; 
33.), whence they could not but derive considerable wealjh* The 
Moabi^s and Syrians were .tributary to David (2 Sam. viii. 2. 6.) : 
and Soloraop At the beginriij^ of his reign compelled the Amorites, 
Hittites, P^izattles, M.ivites, and Jebusites, who were left in the 
country, to pay him and to perform the drudgery of the pub- 

• Josephus, do Bell. Jud. lib. rii. c. 6. § 6. Philonis Judaei tom ii. p. 234* 

Josephus, Ait. Jtfd. ,|fb. xiv. c. 7. § 2. Cicero, Orat. pro c. 28. 

3 Joe^phut, de Bell. Jiid. lib. vii. c.6. § e 
Vot.. t»r ^ ' N 
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Ifc works which he had undertaken, and from which the children of 
Israel were exempted. (I Kings ix. 21, 22. 33. 2 Chrom viii. 9;) But 
towards the end of his reign he impos^j^l^l^e on them also 
(1 Kings V. 13, ix. 15. xi. 27.), whicli| HJ|y||{ || their minds, mul 
sowed the seeds 6f that discontent^ whic^l^^p^rds ripened into 
open revolt by the rebellion bf deCoboamt^li^. of Nebat. 

V III. Afterwards, howevdr, the Israelites being subdued by other 
nationsiwere themselves compelled to pay tribute to their conquer- 
ors. Thus Phar^^di-Necho,*king of, Egypt, imposed a tribute of one 
hundred talents of silvei*! and a talent of gold.; {2 Kings xxiii. 33. 35.) 
After their return from captivity, the Jews paid tribute to the Per^^ 
sians, under whose government they were (Ezra iv. 1 3. vii. 24.); 
then to the Greeks, from which, how’cvef, they Were exonerated 
wheni under the Maccabdes they had' r^^ained their liberty. ‘ In 
later times, when they were conquered by the Roman arms under 
Pompey, they were again subjected to the payment of tribute, even 
th<mgh> their princes -enjoyed the honours and dignities of royalty, 
as was' the case with Herod the Great (Lukeii., 1 — 5.): and after- 
wards, when Judma was reduced into a Roman province, on the 
dethronement and banishment of his son Archelims, the Romans im- 
posed on the'Jews not only the annual capitation tax of a denarius, but 
also a tax on goods imported or exported, and various other taxes 
aiid burthens. To this capitation tax the evangelists allude in Matt 
xxii. 17.' and Mark xii. 14. where it is termed vojaicrjixa xrjva-ov [numis' 
im centtis), or the tribute money. The Jews paid it with great re- 
luctance; and raised various insurrections on account of it. Among 
these malcontents, Judas surnamed the Gaulmiite or Galiliean dis- 
tinguished himself: he pretended that it w'as not lawful to pay tri- 
bute to- a foreigner ; that it was the badge of actual servitude, and 
that they were not allowed to owii any for their master who did not 
worship the 1,/Ord. These sentiments .animated the Pharisees, who 
Came to Christ Ivith the insidious design of ensnaring him by the 
question, whether it was lawful to pay tribute' to Caesar or not ? 
Wliich question he an.wered with ecjual wisdom and jr^ard W ' the 
Bomari government. (Matt. xxii. 17 — 21.) With these sentiments 
the'Jews continued to be aninwted long after the ascension of Jesus 
Christ : and it should seem that some of tlie first Hebrew Christians 
had imbibed their principles. In opposition to which, the apostles 
Paul ana Peter in their inimitable ej)islles strenuously recommeiul 
fiOid inculcate on all sincere believers in Jesus Christ, jluties of 
submission aud obedience to princes, and a conscierftibus'msChMge 
pf th^i; diUy, in. payMJg tribute. (Rom^^^iii, 7. Peti, & jSWLv 

< To supply who came to Jejrosalem 

Cnipire to pay the htilf-shekcl tvitli c6ii#tlij|NMPth^ 

i»pn«y 'F 

B, , and chlefiy it shoulaWeiism hi|b4aP^4><iUirt 

~ ’tws5fi2:'i<»cphu%' Aattiftfatk rtJSw*. 4* 
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GmtUieSy ^ which they exacted a smaH i&e^holhm {xoXXw/Sbf). It 
wa$ the tables on which these men trafficked for this unholy gain} 
which were overt|^jri^^y Jesus Christ. (Matt. xxi. 1$.) > 

The nioney-ehi0||P^^^led Tpawe^iTa* in Matt. xxi. 12. arid xep-* 
fiuTifon in John ii. also tlmse who made a profit by ex- 
changing money. supplied the Jews, who came from distant 

parts of Judma and other parts of the Roman empire, with money, 
to be received back at their respective homes,, or which perhaps 
they had paid before they comirjenced their journey. It is likewise 
probable that they exchanged foreign coins for sucli as were current 
at Jerusalem. 

IV. The provincial tributes were usually farmed by Roman 
knights % who had under them ' inferior collectors : Josephus luis 
made mention of several Jews who were Roman knights % whence 
Dr. Lardner thinks it probable that they had merited the equestriiiii 
rank b}' their good services in collecting some part of the revenue. 
The collectors of these tributes were known by the general pame 
of TsA.wv«<, that is. Publicans, or tax-gatherers. Some of them, 
appear to have been receiVers-general for a large district, as Zac- 
cheus, who is styled a chiej" 2 ^uhiicun (Ap^iTe^wvrn). Matthew, whq 
is termed simply a publican (TsAccvijc), was one who sat at the re- 
ceipt of custom where the duty was paid on imports and exports. 
(Matt. ix. 9. Luke V. 29. Markii. 14-.) These officers, at least the 
inferior ones (like the rahdars or toll-gatherers, in modern Persia.'*), 
were generally rapacious, extorting more than the legal tribute ; 
wherme they were reckoned iiithmous among the Greeks, and various 
passages in the Gospels shew how odious they were to the Jews 
(Markil. 15, 16. Lukeiii. 13.), insomuch that the Pharisees would 
hold no communication whatever witb.them, and iiuputed it to ouf 
Saviour us a crime that he sat at meat with j>ublicans. (iVIntt, ix. ,10> 
11. xi. 19. xxi. 31, 32.) U'iie payment of taxes to tlie Romans was 
accounted by the Jew.s an intolerable grievance : hence tJiose who 
assisted in collecting them were dete.stccl as pltmderers in the cause 
of tlio Romans, as betx’ayers of the liberties of their country, and AS 
abettors of those who had enslaved it ; this circumstance will ac- 
count for the contempt and hati'cd so often expressed by the Jewf 

""~t ; ; ■ ;■ 

^ Grotlus^ ITarniDond, anti Whit))y, oM IVIatt. xxi. J‘2. 13r, Light foot’s Works, yol. li. 

' ■ -1 - \ 

* in Vtii-ran, lib. Hi. c. 72. Omt. pro Planco, c. 9. Do PetiUonc Cc^isula** 

t(is, c** 1 . i Tacit, Anmil. lib. iv. c. (i. ; i : ^ , 

Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. hi, § 9.; 

or toll.gaihfi' r.s, ippolnted to levy a toll caraVafti 

of inettbaiUs ; h\ ^iteral tbeir office with so mncl^bWality 5»r>d esUc^tion, 

HS' to be^€^^Tatedby,^ll trayelkrs. :vhe police of the highways is conlidt^ to thw^. an^ 
whenever any goods arc »^olfiU;they fc meant to be tlie instruiiients of restitution ; but 
iiief afe lo the icstj «Pbund tt. be inefficient. Noue. but a tfiaii in p6w^ (sik 

bnpoito reedwr %bafe‘ he has^^<s losu . . * . fllie coUectioiis of the idU 
consequently extortion ensues ; and as most of tlie rahdars receive no other iiSinolument 
than what they can exact over and above the prcscri4>ed dues from the traveller, their in- 
dolence is Iccounted for on Uie one hand, and the. detestation in; whieh they^orer heW ou 
the other.** Morier’s Second Tour, p. 70. 
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in th^ evangelical historic/ against the coljectors of tlie taxes or 
tribute.’ * ^ 

The paralne of the Pharisee and the publican (Luhe xviii. 10-^ 
13.) will derive considerable illustration jrq^Jth^sc cii’cumstances. 
Our Saviour, iq bringing these, twp characthrs'^together, appears ito 
liavc chosen them as maj^ihj^V^e strongest contrast between what, 
in the public estimation,* were th(^ ex^remes of excellence and vil- 
lany. .Thq Plwi^ees^ .it,is w known, were t^e most 'powerful 
sect among the J^^ys, jei>d|nade great pretences to piety :.and when 
the account of tlihl^crsian rahdarsj^ given itrllie preceding page, is 
I'ecollected, it will |accpinih/fcr;:^^^’ Pharisee, ,.,ih addfessiiig ,God, 
having made extortioners ViTi^ ihc 'imjnsi:^ ahnosit synonymous terms 
with publicans; because, from\, his peculiar oflipe> the rahclar is 
almost an extortioner by profession, . . 

■ViVi’; 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE TREATIES, OR COVENANTS, AND CONTRACTS OF THE 

JEWS. 

I. Whether the Jeibs xvere prohibited from condmlin» treaties with heathen 
nations. — II. Treaties, hoxo made and ratijled. — Cox'cnant Halt . — 
Allusions in the Scriptures to the xnakijig qf Treaties or Coxienants . — 
III. Contracts for the Sale and Cession (fo Alienable Propertpy hoxD made. 

I. A TREATY is a pact or covenant made with a view to the 
public welfare by the superior power. It is a common misUike, that 
the Israelites were prohibited hoiji forming alliances with Heathens: 
tliis would in effect liave amounted to a general prohibition 
liance with any nation whatever, because at that time all the ifrdrld 
were Heathens. In the Mosaic law, not a single statute is enactetl, 
that prtiliibits the coriclusiou of treaties with heatheri nations in 
general; although, for the reasons therein specified, Bfeses ^itlier 
commands them to c^ry on eternal war against the Cai^m|e.s, 
Amalekites, Moabites, and Amnaonites, or else forbids a^'^i^- 
ship with these particular nations. It is however clear, frbgii pOTt 
xxiii, 4 — 9., that hedkl not entertain the satne opimon^tE regard 
to dll foreign nations : for in that passage, though tpC.Mj^bi^s ,a/e 
pronounced to be an abomination to the Israelites, no'aich deefar- 


ation is nil^ respecting the Jidomit^. ^ Furth^^^it 
they felt fninnselve.s bound. i-eligiouslyj|fe' bbserf ^ 
tually concluded;^ dibugh one of the contract? 
guilty of fraxd trausac^n, as in casipi; 
the j&ili0on|tes. (f^|h. ix,) ^^«d and ^blpniotf 
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with the king of Tyre; and the former with the king <)f Idamath 
(2 Sam. viii. 9. IQ.) ; and the queen of Sheba cannot be regarded in 
any other light thaft,^^;;an ally of Solomon’s. The only treaties 
condemned by the ;^jKiets are those with the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, w'hich were extremely prejudicial to the nation, by involv- 
ing it continually^ in quarrels with sovei-eighs more powerful than the 
.Tewish monarchsV ‘ ■ 

II. Various solemnities were used in the conclhsioii of treaties 
sometimes it was done hy a simple junctioti of tlijC hands. (Prov. xi. 
21. Ezek. xvib J 8.) The Hindoos to this day ihtify an engage- 
ment hy one person laying his right hand on the hand of the other.’ 
Sometimes also the covenant was ratified by erecting a heap of 
stones, to which a suitable name was given, referring to the subjectr 
matter of the covenant (Gen. xxxi. 44^— S4.) ; that made between 
Abraham and the king of Gerar was ratified .by the oath of both 
})arties, by a present from Abraham to thedattfer of seven ewe lambs, 
and by giving a name to the well which had given occasion to the 
transaction. (Gen. xxi. 22'r^32.) It was moreover customary to cut 
the victim (which was to be offered as a sacrifice upon the occasion) 
into two parts, and so placing each half upon two different altars, 
to cause those who contracted the covenant to pass between both. • 
(Gen. XV. 9, 10. 17. Jer. xxxiv. 18.) This rite was pi’actised both 
by believers and heathens at their solemn leagues; at first doubtless 
with ii view to the great sacrifice, who was to purge our sins in his 
own blood: and the offering of these sacrifices, and passing between 
the parts of the divided victim, was symbolically staking their hopes 
of purification and salvation on their performance of the conditions 
on which it was offered. 

This remarkable practice may . be cletkrly traced in thq Greek and 
Latin writers, flortier ha.s the following expression : ^ 

dpKia TTicrra TUfiovres. Iliad, lib ii. vlt . 124. 

JIhvwg cut faithful oaths, 

Eustathius explains the passage by saying, they wevcoatiis i-elating' 
to important mmters, and were made by the diVisiOn of the victim,’ 
See also Virgil, .^n, viii. yer. 640. 

The* editor of the fragments supplein^ftittiry to Ctilmet* is of’ 
opHiion that what is yet practised of this ccremohy may elucidate 
thatj^aSsage in Issu xxviu. 15. We have made a coroenant 'with death, 
and 'witJc hell ar§ 'we at agreement ; ’■when the avef &wing scourge sJutU 
pass threh^h, Mhhall not come unto us, for ’weJa’&e made lies' our 
a fid Under falsehood^ ham. we hid ourselves. As if it.^had ‘been ’ 
saiit|^ We hbife cUt off' ^^overtant sifcrifice, a pUrificaddo' offering 
with jtl^th,'^^ andf^^ the gtave we have settled, so dial the sconr^‘ 
shtilV May^not such a custont li^^beett the oihigih’ 

<>^tl’^<itibWi<l^'superstilib§ r§iatet^ Hy^kts? “ B|p;y (the Algerine' 

xi afay-'tinie h^j^k^ to be inlrvery great gVait'bt'tisfress^ ' 

* Ward’s View of tlie &c..of *^oJl0iiri^oos^'voh^ 

“ No. I2&. 
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as being chas^, Or iiv a storm, theyi^ill gather money, light up 
candles iin ^remembrance of some dead marrabot (aaint) or other, 
Calling upon with heavy sighs and gi'oans. if they find no 
succour froni;lt^r before»mellt|li|i^ rites and s^erstitions, but that 
the danger raider increa^, vtli(^^ey go to saOTficing a sheep (or 
two or three u^on dccasiisiS^i#. think needj|tl}, wh^ is-dcme 
after ;i^is-,m hayirtg^^^^if^the head w^pi| kniMi^liby im- 

mjj^liaWly.'’'tak<^^^';’d^-^^^tt^ils, 'and ihrp^ftrolm aha. the head 
ovefl>Oard j t (without skinning) 

they cut tlu^iMlylinio two pa^^{l$y)jdte throw one pai t 

over the right side^of the into! the 

sen, as a kind of propitiai^i^^4^'' l^hitljhsdttWiipd i*didels:^ 
themselv es to imaginary inthrc^ors, instiead of the, living and true 
(tod.” ^ In the ca|^,h^feii^ferred to, the sb^ 'passesi&etween the 
parts thus thrciyrh^^ each side of it. Thi!s b«ihavi 9 ur pf the Alge- 
rihi^ tnay be^t^l^ {i^^pr^j^accurate counterp^ to that of making 
a 'ioomani imminent darii^gjpf. , destruction, by 

appeasing the hngry god.s. "ri:'0%M uV 

Festivities alw’ays ^accompanied the ceremonies attending oaths. 
Isaac and Abimelectl^&asted at making their' covenant (Gen. xxvi. 
SO.), and he made th^ a jeast, and thet/:eLt4i^ftt and drink. (Gen. 
xxxi. 5 4-.) Jacg^^ffer^&aq'ijicc upon the 'nioimt, and called his bre- 
thren to eat irde^ This practice was also tisual amongst the hea- 
then nation.?.” j f ' 

Afterwards, when the Mosaic ItlwtwaH established, and the peo 
ple vVere settled in the land of Canaan^ the people leasted, in their 
peace ofteriti^, on a port of the sacrifice, in tOKen of their reconci- 
liation with ^od (Deut. xi^.6, 11^.) : and thu^. in the sacrament, of 
the||Lords supper, we reiiw ogy covenant with God, and (in the 
beautifuKiU^g^age of the communion oflice of the Anglican ctLU|teh) 
oi^n^^d present' ourselves, our souls, and', bodies, a 

teasonahlej ^oly, and Wcrifice” ttntd| I&i, being ar*His 

table feasted widjifhb bread and wine, the re|f>resentetion of , the 
sacrifiGe>of Chri8t’s;?hody and blood; v^hb feihim^^ 
upon the cross 1^ a full, perfe^^ rsufftdenty^rifice, 

oblation^^l^ijld^t^^Sient for the ein of <thc whole world. 

■ Sometiimi^;the ptp'ties to th^ipby®i‘‘'ttJt^were sprinkled the 
Mood of thi yictimy} 'Thus MosMjikfter spiriiblding pari^of tbeb^od 
akdtv^tolishew' that Jehovah wiis a: to tKctt^yeuant, 
spriikdedf:pi|fi^^t on the Israelites, and «aid iileiold 

the blood nrhich the 

xxiv; '6., ff.),, 5 j^Tddhis transaction SJb^lllfaul 

‘etlrthcn 


of the an- 
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vereelj and then the contracting parties, cutting 4heir arms with; a 
fcntfe, let some of the blood: a*uii into the wine, with Wfoioh.i tliey 
stained their hrmour.- , . wbieh they themseiyie$| s together with 
the other person^pr^serit, drapj^^^^the inixture/i^l^mg the direst 
maledictions on party whofsh^d Molate tho|paty» V , ; , 

' Anotbj^ mode ,of ratifyihg^i^qd|t|i^iB -WaS 'by the superior -con- 
tracdiig^rty phlsenting to me^hthe^. soipe article of his own dress 
or arms, h Tlmsi^;»^Aa^ stripped that tjsaS i^n 

him, and gave it 

to his bow, xviii. 4,);^ 

Which a king bf .^^irdwicaEt^heelpW^^ a subject, is tocause him- 
selfi^ to be disapp^eUed$.'.iah|^rtd giye'h^ robe to the favoured indi- 
vitluaL 

In Numbi:xviH.<:Id. mention is made 0fta,('OS5C«««^ of salt. Hie 
expression; appears >tp. be borrowed from theiiipractiee of ratifying 
their federal engagements by salt ; wMch>:tiSj'it J^; only impart^ a 
relish to diiferent^ Jl^ds of viands, 'bid; hW' pijfes#t^ed t^ 
putrefaction and decay, became the emblem: ox incorruptibility: and 
permanence. It is well known, from the concurrent testimony of 
voyagers and travellei's, ; that the Asiatics dbi^hi the eating toother 
as a bond of perpetual friendship t and iis ssdt is now (as it antiently 
was) a common article in all their repasts, it, vB«y be in reference 
to this circumstance that a perpetual covenant Is termed a covenant 
of salt ; because the contracting parties ate together of the sacrifice 
offered on the occasion, arid 4he »wbole transaction was considered 
as a,league of endless friendsliip; ^ In order to assure those persosiis 
to whom the divine promises were made, of their certainty and sta- 
bility, the Almighty not only willetjit that they should have the 
force of a covenant^ but also vouchwifed to accommodate MUriself 
(if; we may be [lermitted to use such an expression); tOithe received 
cusmriis. Thus, he constituted the;rainbQw a sign;,;pf..,fiisi' covenant 
Avith mankind tldit.the: earth should be rio more desfiroyM by a de- 
luge (Genwf^ix.'lS— -17.) ; and in a ilision appeared to Abraham to 
pass bctwe&'the diyided’ pieces of the sacrifice, ' which the.patriarch 
had pfferedii. (Gen. i 7.) Jehovah further Instituted the rite 

of c^ciimcision, as u token of ' the =■ covenant between’ himself and 
Abrimam (Gen. t siriid souietitnes sWarenby Himself 

(Genyxxii. 16. ;Ti«ke.i. 7.^), that is, pledged. We eteriml^ 
and ’godhead fojp/thie fulfilment of his promLse,^jthere' b®ing 'rit^jone 
superxw hi) Hinisclf to whom he could make apfK|^i, pr by livhoin he 
could be bound* - Saint; j^aul bcautifulfy illus^ah^ this transaction 
in<|Uis ‘Epistl^.^|jihe IIUI^^ (vi. 13-7-18.) La^Iy, the whole of 
theuMosaic i^msdtution-^^pwa niutimb covenant b^^een Jehovah 
and the ^.ihe tabiJ^,. of' which being pres^t^du ari ark, 

tlie lal||^'was'ut6iice q/'the covenant have 

HerofKtttd, c Oxon. Analqcta, 1. p. ii9. 

* Harrnc]^40bsel^^ol(8^6^ ii. p, Or. Oust. Vbl. i. p. 

^ Sbiiie plying facts from rhodern hintorv. 5lUis<?irati’ ? of the enV^^nant of* suit, ar^ 
<^oUected by the industrious editor of Calmet, B^ragments, No. 130. 
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just seen) the hlpod of the victims slain in ratification of that cove- 
nant, was termed the bhod{ qf epveiumi. (Exod. xxiv. 8. Zech. 
ix. 11.) Referring to this, our Saviour, when instituting the Lord’s 
supper, after giving tlie cup, :said...!Li;;5 ^ (signifies or r^reseuts) 
my Hood ^ the Cpvei^nty^y>J^^ for the re- 

mission qf Hns. (Matt xxvi. 28.) By this very remarkable expres- 
sion, Jesus Chrik teaches us, that as his body was to be or 
cru^ifi^;W8g iijaeov, iti steady so his blood was to be poured out 
(gxi^o^iyoi^<|a,%acrifici^^^^ unrqt^nenmtiy as the words 

mMm«3^;^ sins evident^: imply ; for >eoithotU sheddin^0' blood there 
is no fWitssion (Heb. ikii'^.); hor any rernil^ton b^ shedding of 
blood bpt in a sacrificial Way. *)G6m|>ai^ Heb. ix.,201’^and ifciii. 12. 

.itL. Wh,H treaties or covefianfe v^j^bgtweeh hi^ conlifact- 
ing powers who wcre^authprisg^ to conclude them, that contracts of 
bargain .and sale are betwc^ private individuals, 

- ^^ohg tlie Hebrewsj aild Jong before them among the Canaa- 
nifoSj, the purchase of any tfiihg of c^equence was concluded and 
the price paid, at the gate of 'the citjr^ hs the seat of judgment, be- 
fore all who went out and came in. (Gen. xxiii. 16 — 20. Riithiv. 
1,^2.) As persons of leisure and those who wanted amusegient, 
were w6nt to sit in the gates, purchases there made could always be 
testified by numerous Witnesses. From Ruth iv. 7 — 11. we learn 
aiiibther singular usage on occasions of purchase, cession and ex- 
change, viz. that in earlier times, the transfer of alienable property 
was confiifmed by the proprietor plucking off his shoe at the city 
gate^ ih the presence of the ciders and other witnesses, and handhig 
itovef to the new owner. The origin of this custom it is impossible 
to trace: but it had Evidently become antiquated iti the time of 
*D,avid, as*the' author of the book of Ruth introduces it as an .an- 
knoWh cukbm of former ages. ' . 

In process of time the joining or striking of handsj 
igentioned with reference to public treaties, was introduced ^s a 
ratification *6f a bargain and sale. This usage was not unknown in 
the< day5 of Job (xvii. 8.), and Solomon often alludes to it ' (See 
Provi; vi. 1. xi. IS. xvii. 18. xx. 16. xxii. 26. xxvii.4:8;) The earliest 
vestige of wri^n instruments, sealed and delivered for ratifying the 
disposal arid transfer of property, occurs Jn Juit xxxii. 10 — 12., 
.whjch the pl^het cotnmonded Baruch to tory in riu earthau.N^^el 
in pi^iMr’td be pfeserved for production at a futrii^^’perJod,' 
derfCe of the purchase. (14, 15.) No iriUndori is expressly 
the manner in which deeds were antiently ranil^lledi 
tors h^e imagined thaf in Col. ii. I4^Sairit Pa^refors 'tp/I^^ 
celliiig of therii l^i^ting'or drawing a lii^ 
staking them th^brighi^witn a nail: ^v 0 .«i^o 

whatever antiqU^'IO' authhri&e such ^ 
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ON THE MIJ^TARY msCIPElN^W' 

Th^ earlieA^atc^^;medator^. e^<^rHo7iSf^ 11. Okaracter ^/l^e Wara 
^ tfu! Jsr^thes—'Thei^^ X^eyiis: ho^ raised. — Cherethites and Pele- 
ihites. — ■ Standing armies ^ the so^eigns of Israel. — jlL pivhions, 
and Officers the jetoisk. Wmies } — which were sometimes condacted 
bxf the kings in person , — IV. EncampTnents.—-Y. Military- Schdols 
and Training . — VI. Delusive ^rnw,-^ VII.^ ^r»is.*^VHL 

Fortifications, — IX. Mode of declaring fFan-^ X. Oi’der ofSaUles . — 
Treatment of the Slain of Captured Oti^s, and ffi Captives, -r^LTti'* 
umphant Reception of the Conquerors,-r-Xl\, Distribution of the Spoil, 
— Military Honours conferred on eminent warriors, 

I. There were not wanting in the earliest ages of the world, 
men who, abusing the power and strength which they possessed to 
the purposes of ambition, usurped upon their weaker neighbours^ 
Such was the origin of the kingdom founded by the plunderer Mm- 
rod (Gen. X. 8 — 10.), whosg name signifies a rebel; and it was most 
probably given Inin, from his rejection of the laws both of Gpd and 
man, and supporting by force a tyranny over others. As inkhkind 
continued to increase, quarrels and contests would naturally arise, 
and, spreading from individuals tribes, and nation^, 

produced wars. Of the military affairs of those times we have very 
imperfect notices in the Scriptures. These wars, ^hpwpver, appear 
to have been nothing more than predatory incursioti^ like those of 
the modern Wahabees and Bedouin Arabs, so often described by 
oriental travelers. The patriarch. Abraham, on learning* that his 
kinsman Lot been taken captive by Ghedorlaomer arid his con- 
federate emirs or petty kings, mustered his fried, servants, throe! 
Inuidred and eipliteen: ib number ; and comirig ag^nai the 
b^ jQfight, he tfiVrded tStf forces arid totally .disc9mht!^iiiem. ’(Gen.- 
The other patriarchs also arihed their serya^ and 
when ipy conflict was exjiected. (Gen. xxxfb ^7^12* 

Ithough thf Jews are now the very reverse of being a milH 
ijfe (in which circtimstance we nmy i;!^gniise theHcqom-' 
fTof' -prophecy yet airtiently they ' wire ^^ininently dis-* 
tinguished for their prowess. Biit the notices cdp^eyning thefr 
discipline, whicl^H^ present^ to hs in the sacred w^ih^, are few 
and brief 



t. ^xvi. SG. Deut. xxviK. QT , 66. 
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l)';vt^.!3Fh^. which the- Israelites were engaged, were of two 

; kinds, ^ither alibh as were exj^essly enjoined by divine command, 
such as were voluntary and entered upon by the prince for re- 
V: wnging some national affronts, and for- the honour of his' sovereignty. 
Of the first sort were those undertaken agt^st the seven nations of 
Ganaan, ^hbm GCid'kad devoted to destruction, viz.- the Hittites, 
i,the!<,^^Oj^^^|^|the Ganaanites (strictly so called), the Perizzites, the 
.Hiy^gad^mli^busites,. apd the Girgashites. These *the Israelites 
. tided to extirpate, and to settle themselves in their place. 

Ij 2. and xx. .16, 17.) Tlierewere indeed other nations 
who li^abited > this countryan the days of Abraham, as maybe seen 
;>(in Gen. xy. 'Ii9, 20. But these had either become extinctsince that 
time, oCibeing but a small pet^le were incorporated with the rest, 
v'lp these seven nations no terms of peace could be offered ; for, being 
•.'gllikjMSf 'gi'oss idolatries and odier detestable vices of all kinds, God 
'ithfl^^^titheni Unfit to live any longer upon the face of the earth. 

undertakeh by the command of Gotl, were called 
of the JUirdf of whiyli a particular record seems to have 
, sheen kept, ns mentioned in Numb. xxi. 14. 

; -In! tlie voluntaiy wars of the Israelites, which were undertaken 
nP^n^some national account, such as most of those were in the times 
the Judges, when tlie Moabites, Philistines, and other neighbour- 
; lag nations invaded their country, and such as that of David against 
f the Ammonites, whose king had affronted his ambassadors, — there 
iWere certain rules esUiblished by God, which were to regiifate their 
.conduct, botlr in the undertaking and carrying on of these wars. 

1 Asy^first, they were to proclaim peace to them, which-, if they ac- 
, ceiled, i.Uiese people were to become tributaries to them ; but if they 
' refiised, ali.tne males, upon besieging the city, were allowed to be 
slhin, if die Israelites thought fit; but the women and little on%s 
Were tOi be ' spared, and the cattle with the other goods of the city 
were to belong as spoil, to the Israelites. (Dent. xx. lO—l^.) 
^secondly, in besieging a city they w'ere not to commit unneoessiary 
waste ami depredations, for though they were allowed to cut down 
barren trees of all sorts, to serve the purposes of their approaoties, 
yet diey were obliged to spare the fruit-trees, as being necessary to 
support the lives ol the inhabitants in future times, when the little 
rancour, which was the occasion of their present i^tilitiesi sl^ld 
be removed and done away. (Deut. xx. 19, 20.) . « ‘ ffs 

‘The Israelites, in the beginning of their !re|>ublici ajipip^r ti'^ave 
beem a timorous and cowardly people ; theii’-i^irits.wei^lliro^i^'by 
their bojidafle in Egypt; asid this baife temper soon nppe$r^vtjtoon 
♦1,0 ..r __.i u:. IsraelUeij^sed 

murmur sb ingd|jSgainst 
, . ill no ins^nce w^^' lKjS^cow- 

-archce .n^ore xividen^i'^Ein^when' they heard 4^ report of tl^spics 
roneernlhnr jhc inhabifehts of the land, whipK’^iij^w theW fit 


ad blade tliei^^l^ke td jehirn -':&0; jEk||vj^ - 

naHiacles wfpt^Pit for them 1^ ^Numb. xiv^ 
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1—6.) It was on this account that David, Who was well acquhinted 
with their disposition, says, that th^ got rtot the %nd ift possessibn 
by their own eword^ neither did their own arm save them, but thy right 
hand and thine arm, -mid the light xf thy countenance^ because thou 
hadst a favour unto ihm, (PsoL'siivik S.) ^ 

After their departure from Egypt, the whole of the. men, frohi 
twenty years and upwards until the age of fifty (wh^^t^jhey iriight 
demand thislr discliarge if they ch<^), were liabie'ii^3^|^jp^ Pr- 
vice, the priests and Levitess»not excepted. (Numb. 
xxiii. 20. I- Kings ii. 35.) Like the niilitia 'in some '^iid^ 
and tlie hardy mountaineers of Lebanon at this day. 1 t^y were 
always really to assemble at the shortest notice. If , the occasion 
were extremely urgent, affecting their existence as a people, all 
were summoned to war; but oixlinarily, when there was no neces- 
isty for convoking the whole of their forces,- a selectioayiia|l^dc. 
Thus Joshua chose twelve thousand men, in order to 'ati^^||.‘'jthe 
Anmlekites: (Exod. xvii. 9 , 10.): in tlie war with the JVfidiM^s, 
one thousaml men were selected out of each tribe (‘Ntfmb; xStsSt- 4, 
5.), and in the rash assault upon the city of Ai, three thousand men 
were employed. (.Toslu vii. 3, 4.) The book of Judges furnishes 
numerous instances of this mode of Selection. Hence we read in 


the Scriptures of choosing the men, not' of levying them. In like 
manner, under the Homan republic, all the citizens of the military 
age (seventeen to forty-six years) were obliged to serve a bertsln 
number of campaigns, when they Were commanded. |^)n the day 
appointed, the consuls Jield a levy {delectwn habebant), by tl^ assist- 
ance of the military or legionary tribunes ; when it wjis detei^mined 
by lot in what manner the tribes should ' be called. The consuls 
ordered such as they pleased to be cited out of each tVibe, and every 
^one waij obliged to an.swer to his name under a severe penalty. 
certain occasions, some of the most refractory were put to death. “ 
To the above described moile of selecting troops, our Saviour 
alluded, when he said that many are called but few chosen (Matt. 
XX. 16.) : the great nniss of the people being convened, ehoice was 
made of those who were the most fit for service. 


This uiode of selecting soldiers accounts for the formation of those 
•Vast armies, in iv very short space of time, ol which we rend in. the 
Old Testum^t* The men of Jubesh Clileadj who, in the beginning 
of Saul’s reign, wei-e. besieged by the Ammonites, had only seven 


. respite given them, send messengers to the coasts oi Israel, 

bfter if 110 relief came to them, they were to deliver up the 


Cky have their eyes put out, w hich was the best condition, it 

-'Tv ' . ■ -'vP ■' : . h 




learned traveller in tlic Holy Land, ^escrijinig tlie present slate of Jj^^nt 


Christian Aesjjta^jdsl'n-Syria. p. '74. Svo.) 

^ Dr, Ailan^ti Ji^inaH Aoliqdittes. pp. *^i?^S68. filih'cdit. 
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s'eiefris, they cotild procure. (1 Sam. xi. 1, ^.) As soon aS Saul 

Wfts informed of it, hie by a syjmbolieal representation of cutting’ 
yoke of oxen In pieces, and sending thehi all over Israel, signi&d 
what should be done to the oxen of such as did not &ppei{r;|upoh 
this sumnions. In ttSn'sequence of this sumhions, we find thht W 
army oVffir^e hundri^'Mi^ thirty thousand men was formed, whb re- 
liev^'"||^ place withlp'^e seven days allowed then;. Iti like man- 
nef/^ii^n the children of Israel had heard of the crimC"t^at was 
cOh^itted by ihe inhabitants of Gibeah agauist the Eevite’f concu- 
biiiei it is ^id, that they jesolvcd not to return ^Ib' ifieir houses till 
they had fully avenged .tBisXinsuIt (Judg. xx. 8.)', and accordingly 
upbn the^tribe of Benjatfi1ii*s refusing to deliver up these men, an 
army was^^sObij , gathered together of four hundred thousand men of 
war. (verse 1 7.J Nor was the providing of tlieir armies with neces- 
saries any impediment to these sudden levies ; for in the beginning 
of the Jewish republic, their armies .<|pTUsisting altogether of infantry, 
ev^y One served at their own expCiic'e, and Ordinarily carried their 
own aitos add provisions alo^J'^ith them. And thus^we find that 
Jesse sent a supply of pro visums by David to h^: other three sons 
thaft Were in Saul’s cfcip (1 Sam. xVih -1 .8. iy.),^'wh1fch' gave David 
an opportunity of eng-aging Goliath r Wnd this was the chief rea- 
.son why' their wars in tho^ 'days were ordinarily but of a short 
continuance, it being hardlypKSf^mle that a large body could subsist 
long upon such provisions as every one carried along with him. 
After the Jtime of Solomon,^ their armies became vastly numerous: 
we read that Abijah king of Jiulali had an army of four hundred 
thousand men,, with which ho fought .Jeroboam king of Israel, who 
had double that numbeif1(2 Chron.xiii. 3.), and it is said there weip^ 
five hundred thousand killed of Jeroboam’s army. (ver. 17^) A^’ 

king of Jtudah had an army of nearly six hundred thousand ’pieli|| 
when 1^,: was attacki^ by Zerah the Ethiopian with an hbst of a 
million M men. (2 ^iiv. 8, 9.) Jehosaphat kmg of Jud^ 

had eleven hundred and sixty thousand men, without reCkon||^ 
thn garrisons in hia- fortified pliices, {^Chroii.is.vii. 14— 19.); 

Various regulations were made by Mpses concerning thaJ^el- 
itish' soldiers, w-hicli are chafhcterised' py equal yvisdpnl .aiil 
riity. Not to repeat what has already been nSificed 'k 
shay remark tbat*'itbe folio whig ..classes of persons were 
’empf^ from niilitniy service xx. xxiv 

1. He, i|^o had built a new house, and < 

to retii^ home, lest he should die in batn6,' ai||||h<^|r di^,de^i^^^ 
cate titlp'bf 'l^al. xxx^ '-f^A ihc 

dication Hue home qf'l^avid^ it in 

dediCatJ^ a Hen hoqsp. 

“ ' in tWdeC'th^'IS^ Wght obtai^me 

ted a v'QC or olive ^o 

... fw.:. : 


|luima- 
(861 v\e 
My CX-' 

‘ !*l.V 

■•-I- 

;y.t„was 


2. Tliose who I 
yptf^ftgten of its, p|od 




l^ail who 


^^^nks- 


xillbd not taken hpr ' 
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sometimes elapsed between the espousal or betrothing of tbe-paj^es 
j^nd the celebration of a marriage. When the bridegroom had 
made proper preparations, the bride Vas conducted to his house and 
the nuptials were consummated. 

4>. ^'l^y^ry newly married man, during the first year after his mm*- 
.liage,^ Tlie humanity of these three exemptions will be the more 
evident, when it is recollected that, aptiently, it was 
cessive.. hardship for a person to be obliged to go to battle' |A|PS iicl 
there was a probability of his being slain) who had left a 
unfinished, a newly purchamd heritage half tilled, or a ^i^ 
whom he had just contracted marriage. Homer represents tlie case 
of Protesilaus as singularly afflicting, who was obliged to, go to the 
Trojan war, leaving his wife in the deepest distress, and his house 
unfinished. ’ 

4. The last exemption was in favour of the feat fit and fkint- 
hearlcd ; an exemption of such, a disgraceful naturt^ that oilei W’j^ld 
think it never would have been claimed. , Such, however, me 
case in Gideon’s expedition against the Midianites. Ten thouj^and 
only remained out of thhiy-two thcnisSiS, of which number his aruiy 
originally consistol ;- twenty-two thousand having colnplied widi hi:?i 
proclamation, that 'whosoeocr was fearful a7uJ afraid might return and 
depart early from mount Gilead., (Judg. vii. 3.) Beforn the regal 
government was established, the Israelitish army was entirely disr 
banded at the conclusion of a war. The earliest instance recorded 
of any military force being kept in time of })eace, is in t^e reign of 
Siinl, who retained two thousand for his body guard, and one thou- 
sand for his son Jonathan’s guard. (1 Sam. xin. 1 , 2 .) David had 
a distinct guard, called Cherethites and Pclethites, concerning the 
origin of whose name various contradictory opinions have been 
offered.' Josephus, however, expressly .says that they were his 
gbards, tmd the Chaldee paraphrast (as we have, already. re|||^rked) 
terms them archers and sliugcrs. ~ Besides these he.^ haigt twelve 
bodies of twenty-four thousand men each, who were ou duty for 
one mouth, forming an aggregate of two hundred and eiglity-eight 
thousand men. (1 Chron. xxvii. 1-— 15.) Subsequently, when the 
art of war was improved, a xiegular foi'ce seems to have been kept 
up^ both in peace and war ; for,, exclusive of the vast army whicl^ 
Jehosaphdt had in the field, we read that ho had troops throughout 
all the fenced cities, wluch doubtle^,,were garrisoned in time qf peace 
as welt:a£diwt'hm war. ' , ^ 

. i n * '111 e (^cc*^who were placed, at tlie head of the JJebreyir 
forces appear not tb^iave dj^ered materially fropa , 4^950 whom we 
find.in anfient and p|p 4 crn armies. ^ 

The |i^'t«Vo» of the a^y info three bands or companies men- 
tioned in Gep. xiv. 14, lob i. 17. iudg, yiL 16, 2p. i ^um. 

. ^ ^ ,, 5,; '■ — 

Oil this subjiect “if^ader xuav consult tlie Dissertations of Ikenius,' De Crethi ct 
PfetW (Lujfi PhaologiM^ Jiartii. 

oa tli« I -w of Meses, §.$s9i 
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il. and ^ Sam. xviit. 2., was probably no other tlian the division 
into the centre^ left, aiiid right •wing, which obtains in thfe modern a!|^ 
of war. The iiyi^ewsj when they departed worn E^ptj parched 
in military ordei^ OflND’V 'yy (al TsenoTttM) 
koits (Exod. xii. 5 liji^jand CD'tJ^pn-T {v<?-cH,«M?^8mM^;^^hi(^w0t'd 
in 0\m'‘Ehglish Bibli^fl^od. xiii. 18.) is rendered hamess^l^ md 
in the margin, rank. It is probable, front |h6se expres- 

aionSf that they follifl^isd each other in ranks jhfiy dee]^^ at 

the head of each rank or file of fifty was the captauiii^' fifty. (1 Sam. 
viii. 12. ^ Kings i. 9 — TlSf other divisioT^ihl^d^isted of tens, 
hundreds^' thousands, &icf|^tid the officers thi^ ^^manded them 
are styledl^ptaifia of lhl|!|^a^ds, captains of hundreds, captains of 
fifties, ^tt^^l^l^falns'of' ; of these mention Is madet jn 1 Chron. 
xii. 14^ xxviii. 1. and 2 ICings i. 9. 11. 13. These,- pro- 

bably, w^rd-tirthe same rank w'ith tliose whom Moses constituted 
in the wilderness, rulers o#thousand|ij &c. (Exod. xviii. 25.) and who 
at first acted in a double capacitj(i^ii^ing at the saine fime civil ma- 

f istrates and military officers. ' Thfe^aptains of thousands seem to 
avebcewnmch thtf -imnieas hhl^els of regiments -with us; and the 
cK|fti^s of hundr^Kmight probably answer to tho^ who in our 
artnyffiave the cotfihiand of troops add Companies ; the captains of 
fifties ati^lltens to oitt subalterns, ’ set j^tdits, and corporals. During 
the Moshlh commonwealthV'i^^nforrnity to the law in DeutJ xx. 9., 
all these officers were aj^pdintcd by the Shoterim, genealogists or 
oflicers (as they are termed in our version), w ho probably chose the 
/heads qf fanimtes: but after the monarchy took place, they received 
their coittmissions either from the king in the same manner ns at 
present^ hs appears fr0n|2 Sam. xviii. 1. and 2 Chron. xxv. .5. ; or 
from' thtf'icommander Ifi chief (2 Sam. xvHK 11.) : and it should seeni 
that a baptain’s commission was* denoted by giving a military gi|^ 
or sfush. (2 Sam. xviffi-I J.) v " ' ‘ 

' Th^ipiriiicipal offi^^, or leader of the whole army, (v/ho, ii|5||tfe 
ScripUires, is termed 'the Captain of thC J A/rd' s //oS/,) ap|)efjptb 
have be^n of the same rank with him,- who is now- called me com- 
mander in chief of?tlh army, ' > ^pch Joshua and the 

under the primitiife constitution Ojf their govefnmeOt^a^’s^led m' 
iGod himsdf: sucti was Abnet under Saul (2 

David (2 Sam. 3^. 23.), and Amasa tinder Alisulomf lvh|S^e w^- 
raisjng a rebellion against coitP- 

mand and authority of this appe^^^^B^e been 

very -sdnietimOs 0 .ri|^Bpireigb.' 

hatiSjif ‘l|i^ijirfhiid cn. Jpnb ilia comirMH^m Chief? 

hii^'|p>hve,affi^Biit||angni 

my aeii)«t]|iadon4>^i<^ vhe.i^ the 

fitlrwe read, tj| 2 i|d^^|^^hct hHvin^)e^ 

«on^ aclj^mwi^gment fbpher^ kinUne gagi^ i^BBllM ;his sctvant'Ge- 
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thm be sprhm for to the king^ or to the CAPTAIN QF THM 
(2 Kings iv, 13.) , , * . ,> i 

.'i! ,After,(t^|f^ablishferient of the monarchy* thei'||ihigs went , to war 
first fought on footj like the ni'^^est of their sol- 
chei^^Thtis: l3tovid fought, until the danger;-^ which he e^cposed 
hims4|fvbecamc so great, that his people longer allow him 

to lead theta ^n to battle. (2 Sam. xxi. does npt iappear 

that the|e< were any horse in the Israelitish before the ifpilEie^of 

Solomon. '- In^^e time, of David .j^ere were none ; > for= Vebul 
Absalom was|i|muhted on a mule iii the battle in which he lost. his 


life. (2 Sam. xWtti> 9t‘) Solomon, whti|fj|i^ .iparried the daughter of 
the king of Egypt, procured horses f^^ai’fhat QQuntf’yi4k.4t great 
expense ( I Kings x. 28, 29.) ; and afterwards had foun,|^l^hd stalls 
for horses niid chariots, and twelve thousand horse:t]t^^:l|$ .Chron. 
ix. 25.) Subsequent kings of .Tudah and Israel weutithto the battle 
in chariots, arrayed in tlieir royal vestm^ts, or sometimes iipdis- 
guise. They generally had a.t^^e chariot to attend them.;: ^(hus 
we read that king .Josiah, after Kd'tvasjnortally wounded, was-taken 
out of his w'ar-chariot, and put into htrofher, ,in<,^hich he waa: carried 
to Jerusalem,- {2 Chron. xxxiy. 23,: 24. 1 Kings afiii. 34.) Both'litl^s 
and generals had armont-heareifk^ yi)oo were chosen fromvt^e hwvest 
of the soldiery, and not only bore the rarms of their mri^rs, but 
were also employed to give his commands to the subor^hf^te cap- 
tains, and were ^present at his side dti the hour of p^ril. (1 Sara, 
xiv. 6. xvii. 7.) '-(f'/,. ■- 

Military chariots were much in use among the l^ptians, Ca- 
naanites, and other oriental nations.* Two sorts are menlioued in 
the Scriptures; one in Ivbich princes and gignerals rode, tbU'^ther 
to break the enemy’s battalions by rushing in among them^^farmed 
with irfHi^ which caused terrible havr»c. The most antient war- 
chariots, of which Av«^ read, are those of iEharaoh, which were 
destroyed, in the lied Sea, (Exod. xiv. 7.) T^h^,,Canannit^'i?whom 
Joshua engaged at the waters of Merom, had cavalry and a. mul- 


titude ttfichaiHots. (Jj^h,xi. 4,,) Sisfra, the general of Jabin, king 
of Ilaizor, had nine Inthtlrdd cWiot^uf b oo “* hisllwmy. (Jiulg- iv. 3.) 
The trilm dj^ Judah g»nld n 0 t pbtailni .]^session of part of the lainh! 
al ^>tted’ rb the, in habitants of the country were ^strong 

in chariotei^iitori. (Judg. n 19.) The Philistines, #1 their wat: with 
Saul, d^f; thirty thouasttid .char«j^"iaml six thousand horsemen. 
(I SRa^iim^.V‘,Jl^vi4 harin|t^a^^ a thousand war-chariots from 
Hadadm^^^l^g dfr liwiikacM^ 'h^mi-str^ tlie horj^^, jai^Kurnt 
nhmihtni^^lei^^laj^ts,.. A^rervmg.'Oibly 

It dcKi^|sJi^bbear.lJtaJUt^^ H^-ews 4f«ir##=»sed ,w^, 


Macoabee^t 




the J^lto'ews4d!ir##=»sed ,w«r, 

gfw^i^iablc.swmbei;.; lm^*vwe^|posj«b‘fm 
Hil^le^.emulbvedi’S&im. Id^tlte nOok of 


^^^.etnplbyedf^i^^. Irf?tlte wOnlk Pf 
^ or -chariots turriiipc^idk^cythes, which 




lai MilHanf Afffiinfy/ {Portil. 

| 5 avriryr'Hiid“ ¥ r ar *e hg riot8jt were sa ^grnmged* to- 
divisions of an army. (Exod. xiv. 6, 7.) Tne infantry were likewise 
Ilivided Into lighi-armed troops and into spear-men (Gen. xlix. isl 
i Sam. xxx. 8. 15. 23. 2 Sam. iii. 22. iv. 2. xxii. SO. Psal. xviii. SOi 
live Hebrew, 29 of English version, 2 Kings v. 2. Hos.vii. 1.)^ 
The light-armed troops of infantry were furnished with a sling and 
Ravelin, witli a bovi^, arrows, and quiver, and also, at least in later 
times, with a buckler : they fought the enemy at a distance. The 
i^ear-men, on the contrary, who were armed with spears, swords, 
and shields, fought hand to hand. (1 Chron. xii. 24. S4. 2 Chron. 
xiv. 8. xviii 17.) ,^he light-armed troops were commonly taken from 
the tribes of Ep^aim and Benjamin. (2 Chron. xiv. 8. xvii. 17.) . 

ly. No information is given us in the Scriptures, concerning the 
c^der of encampment adopted by the Israelites after their settle- 
ihent in Canaan. During their sojourning in the wilderness, tlje form 
qf their camp, according to the account given in Numb, ii., appears 
hate been quadrangular, having three tribes placed on each side, 
under one general standard, so as to inclose the tabernacle, which 
stood in the centre. Betwe^ 'th^e four great camps and tlie ta- 
bkmacle were pitched four smaller <;^mps of the priests and Levites, 
who were immediately in attendatice upon it ; the canip of Moses .‘iml 
of Aaron and his sons (who were the ministering priests, and had 
the charge of the sanctuary) was on the east side of the tabernacle, 
v^iere the entrance was. From Isa. liv. 2. it appears that the tents, 
under which they lived, were nearly the same as those which are 
now in use in the East. Every family and household had their 
particular ensign ; u^er which they encamped or pursued their 
m£f<btir“^ RhbWnicar^'^^^ assert that the’standftrd of Jiidatr wa* 
a lion;; that of Reuben, the figure of a man; Unit of Ephraim,, an 
ox; thatof'Dau, an eagle with a serpent in his talons^; but for 
these a^fertions foere is no foundation. I'hey are probably de- 
rived nrpm the patriarcih’s prophetic blessing of his children, .re|ated 
in Gen. Xlix. It is far more proliable, that the names of the several 
tribes wei e embroidered in large letters.on their respective stanifords,^ 
or that Uiey were distinguished by apprtqiriate colours. T|)e, foW 
lowing diagram, after Rechenberg and other writers o«f Jewish qur 
tiquities, will perhaps give the reader a tolerable idea of file beautf* 
ful order of the Israelitish encampment ; the sight of wjiic^, 
the mountains of Moab, exforte(| from Balaam (whett ,% 
abidit^ iiyiis tents according tp jhfir ; tlm fol|jf^ir^^ 

nXkmt'^Mff^ goqdlp are ihiftetUs^ a^d t^ faMje^clest^ 

Israel .^ i^.paUies are spread ^ 
si4ea as t^ jfrees qfiign aloes wh^^ thel^di^a^^ Snd' tfs 

cedun^ets beside ^'*5^ ^ 
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During the encampment of the Israelites in the wilderness, Moses 
made various salutary enactments, which are recorded in Deut. 
xxiii. 10—15., for guarding against the vice and uncleanliness that 
might othertvis'C have jirevailed among so large a body of people, 
forming an aggregate of upwards of three millions. Tlie following 
was the order of tlieii* march, w'hleh is not niueh unlike 4hat in 
which the caravans or assemblages of oriental travellers still continue 
to riiove.^ — -When th^ were to I’emove (which was only when the ' 
clo^d was taken off the tabernacle) the trumpet was sounded, “and; 
upon the first, idarm the stau'lard of Judah being raiseil, the three 
tribes wlil^h bi^qnged to it set fonvanl ; then the tabernacle being 
taken dbwhy .^pch the proper office of the Levites, the Ger- 
sh^niteS iand'the’Mer^ftes ^jSo Emilies of that order) attended the^ 
waggon^ -^ith tlie boards, iPfercs, &c. Wlien these Were on their 
niarch a stBCbtid. 'alai”iiti was Sounded, upon which the standard of 
Renben’s cannpr mlvanced- ^ith the three tribhs tmder it ‘lifter 
them fdlknlved the Kohathiles^tlui third lamily 6f,the Levites) bear- 
ing thei sanctuary, t^t |s, the Holy of Hplies and the utensils 
thereto belonging; and because this w'as less'ciinibersome than the 
boards, pillars, and other *^hf tabernacle, and more holy, 

it Was on that account not into .. waggon, but carried on their 
HI. o 
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shoulders. Next followed the standard of Ephraim’s camp with 
the tribes belonging to it: and last of all the oilier three tribes 
under the standard of Dan brought up the rear ; Moses and Aaron 
overseeing the whole, that every thing was done as God had di- 
rected, while the sons of Aaron were chieflj' employed in blowing 
the trumpets, and other offices properly belonging to them. 

From 1 Sam. xxvi. 5., as rendered in our authorised version 
[Saul lajtj in the Irene/), and the people 'piicJied round ahoid him,) it has 
been imagined that the Israelites had a i'ortified camp. The proper 
rendering is, that Saul lay amon<^ the bappa<^e, with his spear stuck 
at his head (v. 1.), in the same manner as is usual among the Per- 
sians', and also among. the Arabs to this day, wherever the disposi- 
tion of the ground will permit it : their emir or })rinte being in the 
centre of the Aralis around liim at a respectful distance." When 
David is represented as sometimes secreting himself in the night, 
when he w’as with his armies, instead of lodging with the people 
(2 Sam. xvii. 8, 9.), it probably means that he did not lodge in the 
middle of tlie camp, which was tlie proper jilace for a king, in order 
that he might the better avoid any surprise from his enemies.'^ 

V. In antient times the Hebrews received no pay, during their 
military service : tlie sanie practice of gratuitous service olitainecl 
among the Greeks and Romans, in the early period of their re- 
spective republics.'* The Cherethites and Pelethites appear to have 
been the first stifiendiary soldiers ; it is however probable that the 
great tnihtary officers of Saul, David, Solomon, and the other kings 
had some allowance suitable to the dignity of their rank. The sol- 
diers were })aid out of the king's treasury: aiul in order to stimulate 
their valoiuy rewards and honours were jndilicly bestowed on those 
who distinguished themselves against the enemy; consisting of pe- 
cuniary presents, a girdle or belt, a woman of (jualily for a wife, 
exemptions from taxes, juoinotioji to a higher rank in the army, 
&c., all of which were attended with great profit and distinction. 
(2Sam.xviii. 11. .Jos. xv. 1(5. 1 Sam. xviii. 2.a. 1 Chron. xi. 6.) In 
the age of the Maccabees, the ))atriot Simon both armed and paiil 
his brave companions in arms, at b.is own expense. ( I Mac. xiy. 82.) 
Afterwards, it became an esta!)Iislied custom, that all soldiers should 
receive pay. (Luke iii. I t. 1 Cor. ix. 7.) 

It appears from various jaissages of Scri})ture, and especially 
from Isa. ii. 4. and Mich. iv. .2., that there were inilitary schools, in 
which the Hebrew soldiers were trained, by proper officers, in 
those exercises which w ere in use amoHg'‘ other nations of an- 
tiquity. Swiftness of f<)ot was ati accomplishiiteiit- highly valued 
among the Hhbrew warriors, both i'or jittacking and pursuing an 
enemy, as well as among the antient Greeks and Romans. lu 


^ MoriVr’s Sec;pn<l Jcfuriiey into Pi’ iiia, pp. ] I.'?, 11(5. 

' iJr. Della Celia's fJarraiive of ai» lAjieilitioii from Tripoli in BaVbary tolbe Wcstein 
Frontieliiof Egypt, p. 11. London, 8vo. 

M.* 3 Observ(jtio»», voi. id. 430, 431. 

ivt c# oD. Bruning’s Antiquit, Grace, p. 103. 
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2 Sam. i. 1 9. Saul is denominated the roe (in our version, rendered 
the henuty) of Israel ; the force and beauty of wliich expression will 
be felt, when it is recollected that in the East, to this day, the 
hind and roe, the hart and antelope, continue to be held in high 
estimatiori for the delicate elegance of their forjn, or their graceful 
agility of action. In 2 Sam. ii. 18. we are tokl that Asuhel' v.'as as 
light of foot ns a xoild roe ; — a mode of expression perfectly sy- 
nonymous with the epithet of llodug coKiig the sivift-footed 

Achilles, which is given by Homer to bis hero, not fewer than 
thirty times in the course of the Iliad. David expressed his grati- 
tude to God for making his lihe hind’s feci for swiftness, and 
teaching his hnmls to war, so that a bow of steel was broken by 
his arms. (Psal. xviii. 88, 81-.) The tribe of Benjamin could boast 
of a great tumiber of brave men, who could use their right and 
left hands with equal dexterity (Judg. xx. If). 1 Chron. xii. 2.), and 
who were, eminent for their skill in the u.se of the bow and the 
sling. The nuni <f tev/r, out of the tri!)e of Gad, who came to 
David wlieiv persecuted by Soul, are describetl as being men of 
miyhf. Jit for the hattle, that could handle shield and buckler, ‘whose 
faces “were like the faces of lions, and who were as siinft as the roes 
tipon the mountains. (1 Chron. xii, 8.) 

VI. The 1 febrews do not ajtpear to have had any peculiar 
military habit. As the llowing ilress whieli they ordinarily w’ore, 
would have impeded their movements, they girt it closely around 
them, when {jreparing for battle, and loosened it on their return. 
(2 Sam. XX. 8. 1 Kin,<vs xx. 11.) 'I'hev used the same arms as the 
neiglibouring nations, both defensive and offensive, and these were 
made either of iron or of brass, principally of tlie latter metal. In 
the Scriptures we read of brazen sliields, helmets, and bows; 
the helmet, greaves, and target of the gigantic Goliath were all of 
brass, which was the metal cliiolly used by the antient Greeks.^ 
The national museums of mo.st countries contain abundant speci- 
mens of brazen arms, which have Iteen re.scued from the destroying 
hand of time. Originally, every man jn’ovided his own arms: but 
after the est.ablishment of the monarchv, depots were formed, 
whence they were tlistributed to the men as occasion required. 
(2<'hron. xi. 12. xxvi. i f, l.a.) 

Of the Defensii'e Anns of the Hebrews, the following were the 
most remarkable, viz. 

1. The Helmet {K-OWsrf for covering and defeiuling the 

head. This wa$ a |ii|Tt of the military })rovision made by Uzziah 
for his vast array (2 Cliron. xxvi. If.): and long before the time 
of that king, the helm.ets oi’ iSaul and of the Philistine champion 
were of brass. ( I Sam. xvii. 88. 5.) This military cap was also 
worn by the Persians, i'dhiojtians, and Lybians (Ezek. xxxviii. 5.), 

^ CaUnet, in nis Dissvrtaiion swr hi IMiHvc ties Ancioiis Ilobreus- (Co'inmc'iit. 

toin. iii, 529.) lias collected miir.vi aiis cxainple.s Iroui lloinei*, Hesiod, Virgili and 
various other classic writers,, in which brazen ariu^ and are nieiuioned* 
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and by the troops whicli Antlochus sent against Judas Maccabeus. 
(1 Macc. vi. 35.) 

2. 'Hie Breast-plate or Corslet ^ (sh/kion), was another 

piece of defensive armour. Goliath, and the soldiers of Antiochus 
(1 Sam. xvii. 5. 1 Macc. vi. 35.) were accoutred with this defence, 
which, in our authori.sed translation, is variously ve\u\*iv>idhabergco7}j 
coat of maily and brigandinc. (1 Sam. xvii. 38. 2 Chron. xxvi. 14. 
Isa. lix. 17. Jer. xlvi. 4.) Between the joints of his liat'ncss (as it 
is termed in 1 Kings xxii. 34.), the profligate Ahab was mortally 
wounded by an arrow shot at a venture. From these vai'ious ren- 
derings of the original word, it should seem that this piece of 
armour covered both the back and breast, but principally the latter. 
The corslets were made of various materials : sometimes tliey were 
made of flax or cotton, woven very thick, or of a kind of woollen 
felt ; others again were made of iron or brazen scales, or laminae, 
laid one over another like the scales of a fish; others were properly 
what we call coats of mail ; and others were composed of two 
pieces of iron or brass, which jirotected the back aiul breast. All 
these kinds of corslets arc mentioned in the Scriptures. Goliath's 
coat of' mail {\ Sam. xv^,]^5.) was literally, a corslet of scales^ that 
is; composed of numerdus lamina: of brass, crossing each other. 
It was called by Virgil and other I.atin writers s(jii(ima loriea.^ 
Similar corslets were worn by the Persians and other nations. 
The breast-plate worn by the unhappy Saul, when he perishetl in 
battle, is supposed to have been of flax, or cotton, Avoven very 
close and thick. (2 Sam. i. ,9. marginal rendering.) 

3. The Shield defended the whole body during the battle. It 
w'as of various forms, and made of wood covered with tough hides, 
or of brass, and sometimes was overlaid with gold. (1 Kings x. 10’, 
17. xiv. 2(3, 27.) Two .sorts are mentioned in the iScriptures, viz. 
The nF:,* (ts/i/nwh) great .shield or buckler, and the (.Mr/ocN) 
or smaller shield. It was much used by the .Tews, Babylonians, 
Chaldmans, Assyi ians, and F.gy}itijins. David, who was a great 
w'arrioV, often mentions a shield and buckler, in his tlivine jioems. 
to signify that tlefeiicc and protection of heaven which he expected 
and experienced, and in which he reposed all his trust. (Psal. v. 
12.) And when he says, Clod xcdl ivilh Jtreour compass the righteous 
as U'ith a shield, he seems to allude to. the use of the great shield 
tsinnuh (which is the word he uses) with which they covereil and 
defended their whole bodit's. King .Solomon caused two diflerent 
sorts of shields to be made, viz. the tsinuah (which answers to 
clypeus among the Latins), such a large shield as the infantry wore, 
and the maginnim or scuta, which were used by the horsemen, and 
were of a much less size. (2(3hron, ix. 15, 16.) The former of 
these are translated targets, and are <lonble in weight to the other. 
The Philistines ciime into the field'witli this w'capop : so we find 
their Ibrmidable champion was appointed. (1 Sam. xvii. 7-) One 


' iEncid, Ub. ix. 707. 
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bearing a shield went before him, whose proper duty it was to carry 
this and some other weapons’, with which to furnish his master upon 
occasion. 

A shield-bearer was an office among the Jews as well as the 
Philistines, for David when he first went to court was made king 
Saul’s armour-bearer (I Sarn.xvi. 21.), and Jonathan had a young 
man who bore his armour before him. (1 Sam. xiv. 1.) Besides 
this tsinnah, or great massy shield, (Joliath was furnished with a 
less one (1 lSam.xvii.fi. and 4'5.), which is not expressed by one 
of the forementioned words, but is called cidon, W’hich we render 
a target in one place and a shield in another, and was of a dif- 
ferent nature from the. common shields. He seems not only to 
have held it in his hand when he had occasion to use it, but could 
also at other times conveniently hang it about his neck and turn it 
behind, on which account it is adtled, that it w'as between his 
shoultlers. The I OSS of the shield in fight, was excessively re- 
sented by the Jewish warriors, as well as lamented by them, for it 
W’as a signal ingredient of the public mourning, that the shield of 
the niifity was vilely east away. (2 .Se.in. i. 21.) David, a man of 
arms, who com[H)sed the beautiful elegy on the death of Saul re- 
lated in 2 Sam. i. 19 — 27., was sensible how disgraceful a thing it 
was for soldiers to <juit their shields in the field, yet tins was the 
deplorable case of the Jewish soldiers in that unhappy engagement 
with (he Philistines (1 .Sam. xxxi. 7.), they fled away and left their 
shields behind them; this vile and clishonourable casting away of 
that principal armour is the deserved subject of this lofty poet’s 
lameutatUin. 

But these honourable sentiments were not confined to the Jews. 
We find them jnevailing among most other antient nations, who 
considered it infamous to cast away or lose their shield. With the 
Greeks it w’as a caj)ital crime, and punished with death. The 
Lacedemonian w’omen, it is well known, in order to excite the 
courage of their sons, used to delha'r to them their fathers’ shields, 
with tins short address : “This shield thy lather always preserved; 
do thou preserve it also, or perish.” Alliuling to these sentiments, 
.Saint Paul, when exhorting the Hebi’ew Christians to stedfastuess 
in /he faith of the Gospel, "urges ihem not to cast away their con- 
fidence., their confession of faith, which halti y,reat recompence of 
reViurd, no less than the ap})robalion of God, the peace which 
passeth all understanding here., and the glories of heaven, as their 
c/e;’;//?/ portion. (Ileb. x. .‘I.).) 

It may be further <.'bserved, that they used to oil, • scour, and 
polish their shields, (.is indeed it was the custom to ecpially 
careful of their other anno r,) as may be inlerred from the pro- 
phet’s expressions o^ furbishin;^ the spears ami making bright the 
arrows (Jcr. xlvi. f. and li. 1 1.), hut inore especially their shields ; 
which weapons they highlf^ valued, and upon which they gene- 
rally engraved their names and wan’like deeds, i! they achieved 
any. These weapons were carefully polls!' ;3d with oil, and made 

o 3 
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exceedingly bright ; whence two places of Scripture may receive some 
light : the former occurs in the chapter before cited, where it is 
said, the shield of the mighty is vilely cast otcr/y, the shield, of Said, 
as if it had. not been anointed ivith oil. For so the latter clause may 
be understood to refer to the shield and not to Saul, and the 
Hebrew text will bear this version. The meaning then is, that the 
shields were cast away and trodden under foot, as if they had not 
been made bright with oil. And that other passage of the prophet, 
anoint the shield. (Isa. xxi. 5.), is a plain reference to this antient 
custom of polishing their shields with oil, and therefore the import 
of these words is this, furbish and male ready that •weapon, and 
prepare for battle : it may be further observed, that as they 
anointed their shields to give them a brightness and lustre, so they 
covered them with a case when they had them not in use, in order 
to preserve them from being rusty and soiled ; hence w'C read of 
uncovering the shield, which signifies preparing for war, and having 
that weapon especially in readiness. (Isa. xxii. 6.) 

4. Another defensive provision in war, was the Military Girdle, 

which was for a double purpose : first, in ortler to wear the sword, 
which hung, as it does ,tl^ day, at the soldier’s girdle or belt. 
(1 Sam.xvii. 39.) Sccor^l^^it was necessary to gird their clothes 
and armour together, and >mus Davitl girded his sword uj)on his 
armour. I’o gird and to arm are synonymous words in !Scrij)ture ; 
for those who are said to be able to put on armour, are, according 
to the Hebrew and the f>eptuagint, girt with a girdle, and hence 
comes the expression of girding to the battle. (1 Kings xx. H. 
Isa. viii. 9. 2 Sam. xxii. 40. 1 Sam. xviii. 4.) There is express 

mention of this military girdle, where it is recorded, that Jonathan, 
to assure David of his entire love and friendship by some visible 
pledges, stripped himself not only of his usual gurments, but his 
military habiliments, his sword, bow, and girdle, and gave them lo 
David. 

5. Boots or Greaves, were part of the antient defensive harrtpss, 
because it was the custom to cast certain suiroiia, impediment!^ (so 
called because they entangle the feet, afterwards known yy the 
name of gall-traps, w hich since, in licrakhy, ai’e corruptiyjthlled 
call-trops) in the .way belbre the enemy : the military boot or shoe 
was therefore necessary to guard the legs and feet from the iron 
stakes placed in the way to gall and wanmd them; and thus we arc 
enabled to account for Ciroliath’s greaves of brass which were upon 
his legs. 

VII. The Offensive IVeapons were of two sorts, viz. such as were 
employed when they came to a close engagement : and those with 
which they annoyed the enen)y at a distance. Of the former de- 
scription were the sword and the battle-axe. 

1. I’he Sword is the most antient w’eapon of oflence mentioned 
in the liible. With it .Jacob’s sons treacherously assassinated the 
Shechemites. (Gen. xxxiv. 25.) It was ^rn on the thigh (Psal. 
3ilv. .3. 27.), and it should seem, on the left thigh ; for it 
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is particularly itieiitioned that Eliud, a Benjamitc, put a dagger or 
short sword under his garments on his right thigh. (Judg. iii. 16.) 
There appear to have been two kinds of swords in use, a larger one 
with one edge, which is called in Hebrew the nioiitli of the° sword 
(.Josh. vi. 21.) ; and a shorter one with two edges, like that of Ehud. 
The modern Arabs, it is well known, wear a sabre on one side, and 
a cangiar or dagger in their girdles. 

2. Of the Battle-axe we have no description in the s.acrcd volume : 
it seems to have been a most powerl'ul weapon in the hands of ca- 
valry, from the allusion made to it by .Tereipi.ah. Thou art my 
hattle-axc and 'weapons of war ; for with thee will I break in pieces 
the natto7is, and 'with thee will J destroy kingdoms : and with thee will 
J break in pieces the horse and his rider, and. with thee will I break in 
pieces the chariot and his rider . (Jer. ii. 20, 21.) 

The other olfehsivc weajjons I'or annoying the enemy at a distance, 
were the sjiear or javelin, the sling, and the bow and arrow. 

.‘i. The Hpear or Javelin, as tlic words n’JI (noMfifcii), and 
P’jn (t^ii^^NiTu), are variously rendered in Numb. xxv. 7. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 19. and .Jer. xlvi. 4.), wt;re of dillerent kinds, accortling to their 
length or make. .Some of them might l^^thrown or tlarted (1 Sam. 
xviii. 11.); others were a kind of Idn^ jswords (Numb. xxv. 8.) ; 
and it appears from 2 Sam. ii. 23. lb.af''siBfi.ie of them were pointed 
at both ends. When armies were encamped, the spear of the 
general or comnuinder-in-chief was stuck into the ground at his 
head. ' 

1 . Slings are emimeratod among the military stores collected by Uz- 
ziah. (2 Chron. xxvi. 14.) In the use ot the sling, David eminently 
excelled, and slew tlt)liath with a stone from one. 'I'he Benjaminites 
werer celebrated in battle because they had attained to a grc.at skill 
and accuracy' in handling this wcaj)on ; they could sling stones to a 
hair's breadth, and not miss (.Jiulg. xx. 1 6.) : and where it is said that 
they Were left-handed, it shoukl rather be rendered ambidexters, 
ibr we are ti>kl,, ibey^ coukl use both the i-ight hand and the left 
(1 Chron. xii. 2.); that is, they did not constantly use tlieir right 
hand ns others did, when they shot arrows or slung stones, but 
they vrere so expert in their military exercises, that they' could per- 
fume them with their left hmul .as well as with their right. 

5. Bows ami Arirrws are of great antiquity ; indeed, no weapon 
is mentioned so early, 'rims Isaac said to Esau, take thy wcajions, 
thy ijuwer and, thy bo'w (CJen. xxvii. 3.) ; though it is true, these are 
not spoken of as used in war, but in hunting, and so they are sup- 
posed and implied Itelbre this; where it is said of Islnnael, that he 
became an iU'cbcr, he n^ed bows and arrows in shooting of wild 
beasts, (den. xxi. 20.) This : kerwards became so useful a weapon, 
that care was taken to train up the 1 Icbrew youth to it betimes. 
^Vhen David had in a solemn manner lamented the death ot king 
Saul, he gave orders for teaching the yf>u^hd 

' See4l.l94. sitjira, for ‘•.irr-plssof tlii .custoiu. 
s 4 
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(1 Sam. i. 18.), that they might be as expert as the Philistines, by 
'^hdse bows and arrows Saul and his army were slain. These were 
part of the military ammunition (for in those times bows were used 
instead of guns, and arrows supplied the place of powder and ball). 
From the book of Job (xx. 24.) it may be collected, -that the military 
Imw was made of steel, and consequently was very stiff' and hard to 
bend, on which account they used their foot in bfefiding their bows; 
and therefore when the prophets speak of trending the borv, and of 
bows trodden, they are to be understood of bows bent, as our trans- 
lators rightly I’ender it (Jer. 1. 14. Isa. v. 28. xxi. 15.); but the 
Hebrew word which is useil in these places, signifies to tread upon. 
This weapon was thought so necessary in war, that it is culled the 
how of war or the battle-bow. (Zech. ix. 10. x. 4.')' 

VIII. Many of the cities of Palestine, bein^' erected on emi- 
nences, were fortified by nature ; but most frequently they were 
surrounded with a lofty wall, either single or double (Dcut. xxviii. 
52. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. lsa.xxii.il.); on which were erected 
towers or bulwarks. (2 C’hron. xiv. 7. xxvi. 9. Psal. xlviii. 1.8.) 
These towers were furnished with machines, from which the be- 
sieged could discharge arrows and great stones. (2 Chron. xxvi. 15.) 
It was also usual to erect towers on the confines of a country, to 
repress the incursions of troublesome neighbours, and which also 
served as occasional places of refuge. The tower of Peniel (.fudg. 
viii. 9. 17.), and those erected by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 10.), 
appear to have been of this description : and similar towers were 
afterwards erected by the crusaders. ' When the Israelites were 
about to besiege ti city, they dug trenches, drew a line of circum- 
vallation, erected ramparts, built forts against it, and cast a mount 
iigainst it: they also .set the camp against it, and set battering rams 
against it round about. (2 Sam. xx. 15. Lam. ii. 8. lizek.iv.2l) 
These engines of shot, as our margin renders it in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah (vi. (].), in all probability, resembled in some measure the 
balistae and catapultic among the Homans; which W'ere used»fbr 
throwing stones and arrows, and antiently served instead ofvfeW- 
tarc ami carcasses. Further, in order to give notice of^tm«>" 
proaching enemy, .and to bring the dispersed inhabitants iffiitno 
country together, th^ u.sed to set up beacons on the tops of’^oim- 
tains, as a proper alarm upon those occasions. 

Such were the various ijistrurnents of offence and defence in use 
among the antient Israelites. Sometimes, however, they were very 
badly . provided with military weapons : tor, after (he Philistines had 
gained nmny considerable advantages over them, and in effect sub- 
dued their country, they took care that no smith .should be leff 
throughout the land of Israel, to prevent them from making swords' 
and spears ; so that the Israelites vvere obliged to go down to the 
Philistines whenever they had eccasionto .sharpen their instruments 
of hosbantlry, ( I .xnii. xiii. l.o, 20. 22.) Long before the reign ol 

t 
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Saul we read that there %vas not a shield or spear among forty thou- 
satid in Israel (Juda;. v. 8); though it is probable that they had 
other military weapons which are not mentioned. After Nebuchad- 
ncEzar had captured Jerusalem, he adopted the policy of the Philis- 
tines, and took all the craftsmen and smiths with him to Babylon, 
that the poorest of the people, whom he had left behind, might be 
in no condition to^rebel. (2 Kings xxiv. 14.) 

It was an antieut custom to shoot an arrona or cast a spear into 
the country which an army intended to invade. As soon as Alex- 
ander had arrived on the coasts of Ionia, he threw a dart into the 
country of the Persians. i The throwing of a dart was considered 
as an emblem of the conunencenient of hostilities among the Ro- 
mans. Some such custom as this aj>pearsto have obtained among 
the eastern peojde: and to this the prophet Elisha alluded when he 
termed the arrow shot by the king of Israel, the arroxo tf delweraiice 
iron) Syria (2 Kings xiii. 17.); meaning that, as surely as that 
arrow' was shot towards the lands which had been cojujuered from 
the Israelites by the Syrians, so surely should those lands be re- 
con<iuered and i-estorcd to Israel. 

IX. Previously to undertaking a war, the heathens consulted 
their oracles, soothsayers, and magiciaiiR ; anil after their examjde, 
8aul, when forsaken by (iod, hail recourse to a witch to know the 
result of the impending battle (1 Sam. xxviii. 7.) : they also had 
recourse to divination by arrows, and inspection of the livers of 
slaughtered victims. (Ezek. xxi. 21.) The Israelites, to whom these 
things were prohibited, formerly consulted the urim and thummiin, 
or the sacred lot. (Jiulg. i. 1. xx. 27, 28.) After the establishment 
of the monarchy, the kings, as they w'ere piously or impiously dis- 
posed, consulted the juophets of the Lord or the false prophets, 
the latter of whom (as it was their interest) failed not to persuade 
them that they should succeed. (1 Kings xxii. 6 — 13. 2 Kings 
xix. 2. 20.) Tlieir expeditions were generally undertaken in the 
spring (2 fSain. xi. 1.), and carrieil on through the summer. Pre- 
viously to the engagement, the combatants anointed tlieir. shields, 
and took food that tlieir strength might not fail them. (Isa. xxi. 5- 
Jer. xlvi., S, ^.) fR the })recise mode in which tlie Jewish armies 
wi#re drawn up, tiie Scriptures give us no information : but, as the 
art of war was then very imperfect, much reliance was placed in 
the multitude of combatants, — a notion, the fallacy of w hich is ex- 
posed ill Psal. xxxiii. 10’. 

From the time of Moses to that of Solomon, the ark of the cove- 
nant was present in tlu camp, the symbol of the divine presence, 
and an incitement to valiant achievements. It was taken by the 
Philistines in the lime of ti e high priest Eli (1 8am. iv. 1 L), but 
subsequeutly restored. In like manner the Philistines can*iecl their 
deities into the held of battle (1 Chron. xiv. 12.); and it appears 

^ Justin, Hist. Piiilipp. lib. ii. . ^ 

‘ Livy, lib. i. c. 31?. Other iiistaiucs fiv n thc'Uuuiaii History may be ^cnin Adam’s 
Uomau Antiquities, p. 30^. 
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that Jeroboam and the Israelites of the ten tribes had their golden 
calves with them in the field. (2 Chron. xiii. 8.) Before they en- 
gaged in battle, the law of Moses appointed two priests to blow 
witii two silver trtwnpets (Numb. x. 9.) w'hich are described by 
Josephus' to have been a cubit long, and narrow, like a pipe, but 
wider, as ours are, at the bottom; no more than '.two were at first 
ordered for present use, but more were al’terwards made when thp 
priests and the people were increased. J'here were others called 
trumpets of rams’ horns (.Tosh. vi. 4<.) probably from their shape, 
which were used in war, to incite the. soldiers to fight. These 
instruments were blown to call the people to the sanctuary to pay 
their dev'otion, and pray to God bclbrc they engaged; and tliey 
were sounded with a ]xuticular blast, that they might know the 
meaning of the summons : then the anointed for the going from 
one battalion to another, was to exhort the soldiers to fight va- 
liantly. (Dent. XX. 2.) The rabbins- have a ttonopt, that the 
Romans learnt both the I'orm of encam))ing, out of the law of 
Moses, and also to make orations to their armies before they went 
to fight; but it is more reasonable to think that they taught those 
» who were leaders of others, to encourage them to fblhnv their ex- 
ample. Thei'c were ollicei>i whose duty it was to make proclama- 
tion, that those whose business it was, should make suflicient 
provision for the army bellne they marched ; and every tenth man 
was appointed fbr that purpose. (Josh, i. 10, 11. .Tiulg. xx. 10.) In 
later times the kings themselves addressed their armies (2 Chi’on. 
xiii. 4' — 12 XX. 21.), and alterwards the Maccabean generals. 
(1 Macc. iv'. 8 — 11.) Sometimes they advanced to battle singing 
hymns (2 Chron. xx. 21, 22.); and the signal was given by the 
priests sounding the trumpets, (Numb. x. 9. Judg. vi. .84. 2 Chron. 
xiii, 14. 1 Macc. iii. .a4. iv. l.‘J.) It should seem that a notion 

prevailed among the antient idolatrous nations of the East, of fhe 
efficacy of devoting an enemy to destruction. Under tliis persua- 
sion Balak engagecl Balaam to curse the Israelites Ixjcause they 
W'ere too mighty for him (Numb. xxii. 0.) ; and Goliath ctirsed 
David by his gods. (1 Sam. xvii. 48.) 'J'hc Romans in later tm^s 
had a peculiar ibrm of evoking or calling out the gods, under whose 
protection a place was supposed to be, ami also of devoting the 
peo[)le, which is fully described by Macrobius and many aceounts 
are related in the Hindoo jmranus of kings employing sages to curse 
their enemies when too powerful for them. 

X. The onset of the battle, after tlie custom of the orientals, 
was very violent (Numb, xxiii, 24. xxiv. 8, 9.), and was made 
with a great shout. (Exod. xxxii. 17. 1 Bamiiel xvii. 20. .'52. 

2 Chron. xiii. 15. Jer. 1. 42.) The .same practice obtained in the 
age of the Maccabees (1 Macc. iii. .vf.), as it does to this day 
among the C’ossack.s, Turturs, and Turks. All the wars, in the 
earliest times, wen: carried oti with great cruelty atid ferocity; of 

' Aniiq. Itb. Hi. 11. * « .Miscl*. 808, 'c. a, 

7 /liaturiivliA, lib. jii, c. 9. , 
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which w'e may see instances in Juilg. viii. 7. 16. 2 Kings iii. 27. 
viii. 12. XV. 16. 2 Chron. xxv. 12. Amos. i. 3. 1 3. and Psal. cxxxvii, 

8, 9. Yet the kings of Israel were distinguislicd for their hu- 
manity and lenity towards their enemies. (1 Kmjj^ xx. 31.2 Kings 
vi. 21 — 23. 2 Chron. xxviii. 8 — 15.) When- the victory was de- 
cided, the bodies of the slain were interred. (1 Kings xi. 15. 

2 Sam. ii. 32.xxi. 14. Ezek. xxxix. H, 12. 2 Macc. xii. 39.) Some- 
times, how’ever, the heads of the slain were cut oflj and deposited 
in lieaps at the palace gate (2 Kings x. 7, 8.), as is frequently done 
to this day in 'I’urkey, and in Persia': and when the conquerors 
were irritated at the obstinacy with which a city was defended, they 
refused the rites of burial to the dead, whose bodies were cast out, a 
j)rey to carnivorous birds and beasts. I'his barbarity is feelingly de- 
plored by the Psalmist. (Ixxix. 1 — 3.) And on some occasions 
the remains of the .slain were treated with evei’v mark of indignity. 
'I'l uis the Philistines cut off the head of Saul, and stripped off' his 
armour, which they pul in the house of their deity, Ashtaroih, or 
Astarte; and. they J'aslened his body and the bodies of his sons to the 
wall (f Beth-shun ; whence they were soon taken by the brave in- 
habitants of Jabesh Gilead. (1 »S:un. xxxi. 9 — 12.) A heap of 
stones was raised over the grave of princes, as in the case of 
Absalom. (2 Sum. xviii. 17.) 'fhe daily diminishing cairn of pebble- 
stones, situated about two miles from the lake of Grasmere, in 
Cumberland, and known by the appellation of Dumuail Raise-Stones, 
was raised in a like manner to commemorate the name and defeat of 
Dunmail, a petty king of Cumbria, a. n. 945 or 946, by the Anglo- 
Saxon monarch Edmund 1. 

When a city was taken, after being rased to the foundation, it was 
sometimes sowed with salt, and ploughed up, in token of perpetual 
desolation. In this manner Abimelech, .after putting the inhabitants 
of Shechem tothesword, levelled it with the ground, and .sowed it with 
.salt: and thus many centuries after, the emperor Erederick Barbarossa 
(a. jd. 1163) irritated at the long and strenuous defence made by the 
besieged inhabitants of Milan, on capturing that city, abandoned 
it to pillage, and sparing nothing but the churches, ordered it to be 
entirely rased to the ground, winch was ploughed and sown with salt, 
in*memory of its rebellion.- The prophet Micah (iii. 12.) foretold 
that Jerusalem should be ploufted as a field, and his prediction (as 
we have seen in another part of this work) was most literally I’iiIj 
filled after Jerusalem w'as taken bv the Roman army under Titus.i 
It was not unusual in remote antiquity to pronounce a curse upon 
those who should rebuild a destroyed city. Thus .foshua denounced 
a curse upon the man who should rebuikl .Icricho (.losh. vi. 26.), the 
lulfihnent of which is recorded in 1 Kings xvi. 34. In like manner 
Croesus uttered a curse on him who sliould vebnild the walls ol 


’ iMovior’s Second Journty, i». 1 

IVloderu Univtrsul. Histui y, voi. 11. edit. 
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Sidenc which he Imd destroyed ; and the Romans also upon him 
who should rebuild the city of Carthage.* 

Various indignities and cruelties were inflicted on those who had 
the inistbrtune to be taken captive. On some occasions particular 
districts were marked out for destruction. viii. 2.) Of 

those whose lives w’cre spared, the victors set feet upon the 
necks (Josh. x. 24-.), or mutilated their persons^ (Judg. i. 7. 2 Sam. 
iv. 12. Ezek, xxiii. 2.5. '*), or imposed upon them the severest and 
most laborious occupations. (2 Sam. xii. 31.) It was the barbatojHS 
custom of the conquerors of those times, to strip their captives -na- 
ked, and to make them travel in that condition, ex,pq^d % tlnj 
inclemency of the weather, and, which was worst of all, the into- 
lerable ‘heat of the sun.’ Nor were women, as appears froni Isa. iii. 
17., exempted from this treatment. To them this was; |the height of 
indignity, as well as of cruelty, es])ec.ially to j^gspt'iibed by the 

prophets, who had indulged themselves in all^TOij^^^ipf delicacies 
of living, and all the superfluities of ornamental and even 

whose faces had hardly ever been exj)osed to the sight of men. 
This is always mentioned as the hardest })art of the lot ptC captives. 
Naluun (iii. 5, 6.) deiiouncing the fate of Nineveh, paintos,jit in very 
strong colours. ‘ Women and chiklren were also exposed, to treat- 
ment at which humanity shmlders. (Zech. xiv. 2. Estn. iii. 1.3. 
2 Kings viii. 12. Psal cxxxvii. 9. Isa. xiii. 1% 13. 2 Kings xv. 
16. IIos. xiii. 16. Amos i. 13.) And whole n^ons were carried 
into captivity, aiul transplanted to distant di^ntries : this w:as the 


» Burder’s Oriental Idtpraturo, >ol. i. p. -.501. 

2 That the cutting oil* the thuinhs and toes tif captured enemies was an antient mode of 
treat! them, we learn from /Elian ( r.ir. lib. ii. c. J).), wfio t«ll8 us, that the 

Athenians, the instigation of CMcoii, son of ('Icaon.itus, that ail (he 

inhabitants of the island of .K^ina .should have the ihumh cut off ffoni the ri'jht Jiand, so 
that they mi^ht ever after be disabled from Iioldin;^ a spear, yet might handle an oar.” 
It was a custom among those Homans who disliked a military life, to cut oU* iheii own 
tliumbs, tliat tliey miglit not be capable of serving in the army. Soiilt!etime$4he paretfts 
cut off tlio Uuimbs of their children, that tiiey might not be called into the army. According 
to J^uetonius, a Homan knight, who had cut otf tlie thumbs of bis tw o sons, to prevent them 
from being called to a military life, was, by the order of Augustus, publicly soldi- iK>th lie 
and his properly, ICquilem Ixoninnumj quod duohu^ JUiis adoirscenUhnSy causa (ietra^ctandt 
sacrarnculif poflicca ampiUassct, ipsum bonaqvc subjccit lidslfv. \bt. August, c. 24. Caluict 
remarks, that the Italian language has jire^erved a term, pntlroiir, which signifies one 
whose thumb is cut ofl‘, to designate a soldier destitute of courage. Burder’s Orientfd 
Literature^ vol. i. p. .'HO. 

^ £zek. xxiii. 25. They shall take aivay Ihy nose and lltiue kaus. This cruelty is still jiractiscd 
under some of the despotic governments of the eastern (•oiintric*s. One of the most recent 
instances is thus related by Messrs. Waddington and JIanbury, during their visit to some 
parts of Ethiopia. — “ Our servants, in their expedition into the yillage, found only an old 
woman alive, with her ears oJf\ I'jje pasha buys human ear.s at (ifly piastres apiece, 
which leads to a thousand unneecssa^v cruelties, and harbarisos the system of warfare; 
but enables his highness to collect a large stock of ears, w liich ho sends dowm to his father, 
^ proofs of his'^succe.sses. ” Journaiofa Vi**U, c^c. p. IJ.S, (London, 1<S22. 4 to.) — Similar 
instancies of dus kin<l of cruelty may be eii in Dudwell’s (Jla.ssical Tour tlin)ugh (iieece, 
VoL I. p. 2^>. Sir Jana s Mah •.mini’s Jli *. Of Persia, vol, i. p, 555.; and Burckhardt’s 
Travels in p. 25. 

j. 4 Bp. Lowtfei*$ Isaiid » n. ii. p. 15, • 
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case with the Jews, and instances of similar conduct are not wanting 
in the modern liistory of the East. In some cases, indeed, the 
Conquered nations were merely made tributaries, as the Moabites 
and Syrians were by David (2 Sam. viii. 4. 6.): but this Was con- 
sidered a greiit ignominy, and was a source of reproach to the idol- 
tleities of the cdhi^ries which w'cre thus subjected. (2 Kings xix. 
12, 13.) Still further to shew their absolute superiority, the vic- 
torious sovereigns used to change the names of the monarchs whotn 
they subdued. Thus we find the king of Babylon changing the 
nartie of Mattaniah into Zedekiah, when he constituted him king of 
Juddh. (2f Kings xxiv. 17.) Archbishop Usher remarks, that the king 
of Egypt jg^ye to Eliakim tlie name of Jehoiakim, (2Chron.xxxvi. 4.) 
thereby ib tb^Jiily that he ascribed his victory over the Bab^donians 
to JehovaK the God of Israel, by whose excitation, as he pretended 
(2 Chron. he undertook the expedition. Nebuchad- 

nezzar alsOipj^i^* his eunuch to change the name of Daniel, who 
afterwards 'WttS' &llcd Bclteshazzar ; and the three companions of 
Daniel, whose names formerly were Hana?uah, Mishael, and Azariah, 
he called ^hadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. (Dan. i. 7.) It was like- 
wise a caatbtn among the heathens to carry in triumph the images 
of the gods of sucIj nations as they had vainjuished : Isaiah pro- 
phesies of Cyrus, that in this manner he would treat the gods of 
Babylbn,^ when he says, Jiel fjoweth, Neho stoopeth, their idols were 
upon the'heastSi and upon the cattle, and themselves have gone info 
rapthify, (Isa. xlvh fl^ 2.) Daniel Ibretells that the gods of the 
^Syrians, with theif princes, should be carried cujitive into Egypt 
(Dan. xi. 8.) : aiid ^Similar predictions are to be met with in Jere- 
miah (xlviii.,7.) and in Amos. (i. 15.) 

XI. On tjieir return home, the victors were received with every 
demonstration of joy. d he women preceded them with instru- 
ments of miisic, singing and dancing. In this manner Miriam and 
the women of Israel joined in chorus with the men, in the song of 
victory which Moses composed on occasion of the overthrow of 
Pharaoh and his Egyptian host in the Bed Sea, and which they 
accompanied with timbrels and dances. (Exod. xv. 1 — 21.) Thus, 
also, Jepththah was hailed by his daughter, on his return from dis- 
comfiting the children of Ammon (Judg. xi. 34.) ; and Saul and 
David were greeted in like manner, on their return Irom the defeat 
of the Philistines. The women came out of all the cities of Israel, 
singing and dancing, to meet hlng Saul, with tabrets, with Joy, and 
with instillments if mu./e. And. the xcomen ausxvered one another as 
they played, and said, Said hath slain his thousands, an i David his 
ten thousands ! (1 Sam.xvii’ 7, 8.) The victorious army ol Jehosha- 
phat, the pious king of Judah, long afterwards, retimie^, every nmi 
of Judah and Jerusalem xvi/h the king at their head, to go again to 
Jerusalem xvitlijoy ; for the Lord had made them to rejoice ovei^ their 
enemies. And they came iu Jerusalem xdih psalteries and harps, said 
trumpets unto the hot^e oj the f..c»d, (J2, Chron. Xx. 27> 28.) The 
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same custom still obtains in India and in Turkey. * In further 
commemoration of signal victories, it was a common practice, both 
among the antient heathen nations and the Jews, to hang up the 
arms that were taken from their eneiriics in thert4em])le.s. Thus 
we find, that the sword with which f)avid cut it^i&oliath’s head, 
being dedicated to the Lortl, was kept sis si memol^|i^f Isis victoiy, 
and of the Israelites’ deliverance, and wsis deposited in the taber- 
nacle; for we find that when David came to Abiinelech at Nob, 
where the tabernacle was, Abiinelech sicknowledged it was there, and 
delivered it to David. ( 1 Sam. xxi. 8, 9.) For when occasions of 
.state required it, it was no unusual thing to take such trophies 
down, Sind employ them in the public service. Thus wlien Joash 
was crowned king of Judah, .Tehoiadsi, the high priest, (who had 
religiousl}' educated him,) dclh'crcdioihc capiaiDS of hundreds spears^ 
and hucklers and shields, that had been king Daxnd's, xvhich xeere in 
the house (f God. (2 Chron. xxiii. 9.) 

XII. Ily the law of Moses (Levit. xi. .92, 93.) the whole army 
that went out to war were to stay without, seven dsiys belbre they 
were admitted into the camp, and such as had had their hands in 
blood, or had toncheil a dead body, though killeil by another, were 
to be purified on the third and on the seventh day by the water of 
separation. All spoil of garments, or other things th. t they had 
taken, were to be pmiflod in the same manner, or to be washed in 
runnintr water, as the method was in other cases. All sorts of 
metals had, besides sprinkling with the water of separation, a puri- 
fication by lire, and what would not boar the fire passed through 
the water betiire it could be apjilied to use. 

In the distribution of the spoil, the king antiently had the tenth 
part of what was taken. Thus Abraham gave a tenth to Mel- 
chisedec king of Nalcm. (Gen. xiv. 20.) And if any article of 
peculiar beauty or value were loiind among the s’poil, it seems to 
have been re>erved for the eommander-in-chief. To this Deliorah 
alludes in her triumphal ode. (.ludg. v. 90.) After the establish- 
ment of* the monarchy, the rabbinical writers say (but upon what 
autnority it is impossible now to ascertain) that the king liad all the 
gold, silver, and other precious ai ticles, besides one half of the 
rest of the spoil, which was divided between him and the people. 
In the case of the Midianitish war (Numb. xxxi. 27.), the w hole of 
the spoil was, by divine appointment, divided into two parts: the 
army that won the victory hatl one, and those that .staid at Jioine 
had the other, because it was a common cause in which they en- 
gaged, and the rest were as ready to fight as t||osc that went out 
to battle. This division was by a special ilirection, but weis not 
the rule in after ages; fiir, after the geneial had taken what he 
plea.scd for liimselfi the rest was divided among the .soldiers, as well 
those w ho kept the baggage, o; were disabled by wounds or weari- 
ness, asti' )se who were engageii in the fight, but the people had no 

* Forbi/s ' 'iuemoiri, vol. li. p.2'».1. Lady Mary VVortley Montague’s Let- 
ters, vol. i, p, 10- ' ‘ 
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share ; and this was ordained, as a statute to be observ'ed through- 
out tJieir generations ( I Sam. xxx. 24.) : but in the time of the 
Maccabees the Jewish army thought fit to recede from the strict- 
ness ol this mUi,ti»ry law, for when they had obtained a victory over 
Nicanor, und^itike comluct of Judas, they divided among themselves 
many spoils^ Cr^^inde the maimed, orphans, widows, yea, and. the aged 
also, equal in spoils xcith themselves. (2 Macc. viii. 28. 30.) In the 
Midianitish war, after the distribution of the spoils among the army 
and the people, there was aiK>ther division made for the service of 
the priesthood, and the Levilical ministry. (Numb. xxxi. 28 — 30.) 
The priests, out of the share that fell to tlic army, were allotted one 
out of five hundred of all women and children, and cattle that w'ere 
taken ; and the Levites, from the part that fell to tlie people, 
received one out of fifty, so that the priests had just a tenth part of 
what was allowed to the Levites, as they had a tenth part of the 
Lcvitical titIteSj'which was j)aid them for their constant support ; 
but whether this was the practice in future wars is uncertain. Some- 
times all the spoils were, by divine appointment, ordered to be 
dcsti’oyed; and there is an instance in the siege of Jericho, when all 
the silver and the gold (except the gold and the silver of their images, 
which were to bo consumed utterly), and vessels of brass and iron,, 
were devoted to God, and appropriated to his service. They were 
to b ; brought into the treasury which was in the tabernacle, after 
they were jmrilied by making them pass' through the fire according 
to the law' ; the Jews conceive that these spoils (called in the Scrip- 
ture the accursed thing on the account of their being devoted with 
a curse upon him wlu) should take them ti)r his own use) were given 
to Gt)d, because the city was taken upon the sabbatli day. But in 
succeeding ages, it a})pears to be an established rule that the spoil 
was to be dividctl among the army actually engaged in battle; those 
who had the charge of the baggage (as already noticed) being con- 
sidered entitled to an equal share with the rest. (1 Sam. xxx. 24.) 

Besitles a share of the sjioll and the honours of a triumph,, 
various military rewards w'ci c bestow ed on those warriors .who had 
pre-et>iincntly distinguished themselves. Thus Saul jiromised to 
C(udef great riches on the man w ho sliouUl con(|uer Goliath-, and 
further to give his daughter in marriage to him, and to exempt his, 
father’s house from all taxes in Israel. ( I Sam. xvii, 2.5.) How re- 
luctantly the jealous monarch fulfilled his promise is w'ell known. 
David promised the command in chiel of all his Ibrces to him who 
shouhl first mount the w alls of Jerusalem, and expel the Jehusites 
out of the city (%,lSai n. v. 8. \ Chron. xi. (5.); which ! onour was. 
acquired by Joal). Jn the rebellion of Al)salom iigainst David,. 
Joab replied to a man who U)ld him that the prince was suspended 
ill an oak, — Jl’/.’i/ didst thou uoi Sh.it e him to the ground, and Ixcould 
luwe given thee fen shekels o/ .sv/tvt u/u/ a girdle ? 2 Sam. xviii. 11.) 
Jej)hthah was constituted head and captain over the Israelites be* 
youd .fvndan, for delivering the"' fr<rfm the oppressioit of tlie-Ain- 
monites. (Judg. xi. 1 1. cbmpaved with xH. 7.) 



2(3ie Miitary u^irs, 

AUter the return of the Jewish armies to their several homes, their 
myitary dress was laid a^e. The militia, which had been mised 
for the occasion, was disbanded ; their waiddce instruments, with 
the exception of such as were private property, were delivered up as 
the property of the state, until some future war sliould call them forth 
(2 Ghron. xi. 12.); and the soldiers themselves returned (like Cin- 
cinnatus) to the plough, and the other avocations of private life. To 
this suspension of their arms, the prophet Ezekiel alludes (xxvii. 10, 
11.) when he says that they of Pa'sia, and ofLudy and of Phid^ and 
(fjrvadt were in the Tyrian army as men and hanged their 

shields upon the ’walls of Tj/re. To the same custom also the bride- 
groom refei's in the sacred idyls of Solomon (Song iv. 4.), when he 
compares the neck of his lillride to the tower of David huildedfor an 
armoury f tohereort there hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty 
men. 


SECTION II. 

ALLUSIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT TO THE MILITARY D18- 
CITLINE AND TRIUMPHS OF THE ROMANS. 

1. Roman Military QJfcers mentioned in the Ncxx) Testament. — 1\. Allusions 
to the Armour of the Romans. — III. To their Military Discipline. — 
Strict Subordination. - — Reivards to Soldiers tvlio had distinguished 
themsdves.—~\.y . Allusions to the Roman Triumidis. 

I. At die time the. evangelists and apostles wrote, the Homans had 
extended their empire almost to the utmost boundaries of the then 
known world, principally by their unparalleled military discipline 
and heroic valour,; Judaea was at this time subject to their sway, 
and their troojis were stationed in different parts of that country. 

We learn from Josephus, that the tower of Antonia, which over- 
looked die temple, was always garrisoned by a legion of soldiers; 
and that, on the side where it joined to tlie })orticoes of the temple, 
there were stairs reaching to each portico, by which a company, 
band, or detachment descendetl, and kejit guard (Kovarwitciv), in 
those porticoe*^ to prevertt any tumult at the great festivals. ^ The 
commanding officer *bf tl]i is force is in the New Testament termed 
the captain, the chief captain of the band, and l\\c captain rf the tem- 
ple. (John xviii. 3 j' 12. Mark xv. S. Matt, xxvii. 27. 64, 6.5. Acts X. 1. 
xxi. Si, 32. 37 — fO. Acts iv. 1, and v. 24.) was the Komian 
captain of this Tort, whose name was Claudius Lysias, that rescued 
Pae&when the Jews were beating him and intended kill him. 
(Actsxiut'd^l. xxii. 24. xxiii. 216.) ' < " 

The allu^ons, in the New 'lifestament, to the miUtaay. discipline, 
armour, siems, ami imlltary honours of t^ Greeks, and 

' i I . ■' " ' " It' ' 
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espedally c^the Romans, are very numerous 
have derived from them metaphors and: expr^ions of' :rii^ulai!! 
propriety, elegance, a»d energy, for animating Giirlsdans to . 
tilde against temptations, and to constancy ia- the profession pf theif' 
holy faith under hR persecutions, and also tor stimulating 
persevere unto 43#f end, that they may receive-: tliose finmi'honed^ 
and that immortal crown which await victorious piety. 

IL In the follWing very striking and beautiful passage of Sri 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (vi.-ll — 17.), the various parts of 
the panoply-armour of the heavy troops among the Grpeks and > 
Romans (those w’ho had to sustain the rudest assaults) are distinctly 
enumerated, and beautifully applied to those moral and spiritum 
weapons with which the believer bught to be fortified. cinftAe • 
•whtke armour of God^ that ye may be able to stand against the vidles 
ty' the devil. For xve wrestle not against flesh and bloody but against 

principal iliesy against ptneers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this workf against spiritual wickedness in high 2 )laces. Wherefore^ 
take unto you the whole armour of God^ that ye may be able to with-^ 
stand in the evil day, and. having done^ all to stand. Stand, therefore^ 
having your loins girl about with truth, and haring on the breast-plate 
(>f righteousness : and your Ji-et shod with the preparation of the gos- 
pel of peace ; above alF, taking the shield^ of faith wherewith you 
shall be able' to quench all the fiery darts' of the wicked, and take the 

' Kplitis. VI. 13. 'Aravla Kahpyafanfvof, This verb fi-i-quently signifies to desjjalch 
a ibo, totally to vanejuisU and subdue «u adversRTjs So it should be translated lathis 
place. ‘Oi/ av7ox€*p*a Kaleiffyacraro : Whom he despatched with Ins own hand. Dion, 
llalicajn. toui, i. p. 99 . Oxon. 1704. Havla 'isroKcfiia KahpyaiTap^voL: Having quell- f 
ed all hostilities. Idem, p. 885. Mf9' •nroWovs ttroX^fiiovs KaUipycurB^: By ^ 
which Imve vanqui.^lied many eueinics. Polyaeni.s Stratag. p. 4k? 1. Lligd. 1589i>7r> 
Uclftas a€ahvs trtSrjpw Kaletfryaura/jLrjv. .Idem, j>. 599. Casaubon. Tavpoy aypitait — 

/tiraty KalcipyatrpQvui : tTo dcspatcliod a wild bull only with his hands. AppiOii. ’ 
voi. i, p, 201. Anist. 1()70. See also pp. 5. 291. 410. 531. Tollif. The word here ' 
used by the apostle has al^o tliis siguilication in Dion Cassius, Josephus, aud Philo. 

Krt 'srokTij', after all, or besides all: it never signifies above all, Avhs df 
ciTi •araert : After all, he himself passed with difllculty. Plutarch, Ca?sar. ^ 

p. 1311. Gr. Stephan. Ayovla 'arpu/lov rr\v ipaKayya, pela Tavla rovs Meir, wri' 

'wacrtiji TO <rK^Vii<l>opoy : First, he led iiiJ the phalanx, next the cavalry, niter all the bag-, i 
gage, Polybius, p. O'O’ 4. Casaubon, KTrL'a.acr' 5c Aa-cris cvvea Kai reaaapoucovla Has fitive^s , 
Suo : oAAfer all, Assis reigned forty-nine years and two months. Josephus contra Apion. 
p. 445. Havercamp. i ’ ’ .i 

3 The sliield here intended (dupfoi; i.s the sciUiim^ or large oblong shield Ro* 

mans, which was made of wood covered with liides, and derfyed its name from its r^ein- 
blance to a door (^vpa). As faith is that Christian grace, by wdiich all the others 
are preserved and rendered active, it is iiero properly repi^sented under the^ffgare of a 
shield ; which covered, and pro^c‘ed the whulc body j ai^id enables thobehever t(^ ^Henck \ 
— to intercept, blunt, and, extinguish, as on a shield — t/icyicry darts af the ndcked,on(^ . ^ 
that 18 , all ^lose evil thoughlg) and strong injections, as they are termed, wdiich infiaTpe 
the-^pussions of the unreacw<^, and^exc e the soul to acts of transgi^ioh.'* ' i';? 

, ^ iWjupw/aci/f, These dreadiul we:ipons were frequently wn ployed by 
tients. Uvptpopa To^tvjjLala* Appiam pw. 329. 

dides, tom. ii. lib. XK p. 202. Gl^.. • . * jv ^ 

TaioHyoypitBaifhoyy ex^ii'^lh^^ * > 

;> .. -.Dppian^wTjy. lOriik vor^4E9J|fi 

According to Ammiamis ^0 these tfery darts con^s t ^ » 

hollowed reed, to the hiwer pedrr ofHHK t he point or f^isten^' ^ 

teceptacie, made of jSl^i An: Of 
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helmet^ of sahatim, and the WMt'd of the Spint^ which h the word of 
God. 

Having thus equipped the spiritual soldielP with the divine pano- 
ply, the a])ostle proceeds to shew him how he is to use it; he there- 
fore sul^ins — Praying always with all j>raper Ctnd supplication in 
the Spirii^^nd xtatchiHg'thereunto with. aU, persevercckcc. The Greeks 
and otherantient nations, vveluive already observed, offered up prayers 
before they went into the battle. Alluding to this, 8aitit Paul adds 
the exhortation to believers, fraying ahmps' at all seasons and on 
all occasions, with all prayer (more correctly^ supplication for what 
is good) and deprecation of evil; and watching thcrainto — being 
alv^eys on their guard lest their spiritual enemies should surprise 
*th^i — xcith all persex'-ei'ance, being always intent on their object, 
and never losing sight of their danger or of their interest.- 

In the Epistle to the Romans, the apostle, exhorting men to re- 
nounce those sins to which they had been long accustomed, and to 
letiterupon a new and holy life, uses a beautiful similitude, borrowed 
■foom th6 custom of soldiers throwing off’ their ordinary habit in order 
t© put on a suit of armour. 'I’hc flight is far spent, the day is at hand; 
let <us therefore CK^x off the worlrs of darkness, and let us put On 
- the ARMOUR of light.^ (Horn. xiii. 12.) In another passage he ife- 
prhsents, by a striking simile, in what manner the apostles were 
forMfied against the opposition with which they wore called to con- 
•^ict in this world. By the word if truth, by the power of God, by 
ARMOUR of rigldeousness on tUB right hand and on the 
XEFT. (2 Cor. vi. 70 f 

III; It is well known that the strictest subordination and obedi- 
ence w'ere exacted of every Roman soldier. An {dlusion to this occurs 
sfo Matt.' viii. 8, 9. ; to understand which it is necessary to state a 
tew paii^ticulars relative to the divisions of tlic Roman army. -I’heir 


, a distafr. This was filled with burning naphtha; and when the arrow was shot from a 
$lack bow, (for If discharged from a tight bow the fire went out,) it struck the encrnies’ 
ffnd remained infixed, the flame consuming whatever it met with; water pound 
; on it iucrcasecl i^, violence ; tliere were no other means to extinguisli it but by throwing 
earth upon it. Similar darts or arrow's, w'hich were twined round with tar and pitch, 
and set fire to, are described by Livy (lib. xxi. 8. ), as havjjig been made use of by tin* 
IfibabitadU df^e city of Saguotum, when besieged by the Homans. 

f On tho itop^ bt the antient Ikdniet^ ad w^eli as in tliose now in use, is a crest or ridgo, 
fjghmished^w^ of the antient helmets h^d emblematic figures, and it 

S Jls probable that Jraul, filrho iii*! Thess. v. 8, tdrins the^^fielrhet the hof)e of mfvatioih 
helmeta aa had Ort tliem the emblematic representation of hope. His meaii- 
jflSd^refq^^ th|it as the helo^et defended the head from deadly blows, so tlni hope <!f 
^Blmihn (oipjonquering every ailvoi^i^ry, and of surmotiiUing every ddHculty, through 
HChHst 'streng^idh^ihc Christian), 'built on the promik-s (k Ood, will ward off, or pre- 
bi|n frotu^ thdilktal efifbets of all temptations, fVom worldly terrors and evilsy so tliat 
not disorder t^e imagitiati m or pervert the judgment, or cause men to desert 
the path of iluty, to their final destruction. 

Macknight, and A. Clarke, on Eph. vi. In the fifth of 

Bishop jpiscourpca (Works, vyt y. pp. fjo — 72.) the reader hrill find an adinir- 

^ ^kand t^mied expoiddonof the C^flsdanarroour.^^^^^^ ^ 

Fiilgendaq^*^ 
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infantry were divided into three-principal classes, the the 

Prinapcs^ and the Triarii, each of which was composed of thiljty 
maniimli or compani^, and eaph manipulus contained two centwies 
or hundreds of men :■ over every comj'iany were placed two henta^i- 
.ons, who howfe^K were very far from being equal in rank 
thougli po.ssessiiig the same oflice. The' tr^ii and prihSpe^ wftpe 
esteenmd the most honourable, and had their centurions elected jf/.*/, 
and these took precedency of the „centiirions of the Hastati, who 
were elected Iasi, The humble cetiturion, who besought theiudpf 
the compassionate liedeebier, ajipears to have been of this last 
order.- He was a man under aulhoriftj, that is, of the Principes pr 
Triarii, and had none /mofc^ hiin but the hundred men, who appear 
to have been in a state of the stVictest military subordination, al Well 
as of loving subjection to him. 1 am, said the centurion, 
under authorily, having soldiers under me, and. I say lo this tnan, 
do, and he goeth, and to another Conte, and he cornel h ; and to, my 
slave (To) Sot/Xw l^o this, and he. doiih it. The applicatic|,n of 
his argument, addressed to Christ, seems to be this: — - Jf I, 'who 
am a person subject to the controul of others, yet liave som® so com- 
pletely subject to mysellv that I can say to one, Come, and he comethy 
&e., how much more then canst than aecomjislish whatsoever thou 
wiliest, being under no controul, and having all things undej* thy 
command.* ... a. j 

Tiiere are tw-o striking jwssagos in Arriani‘?s I>iscourses of Epic- 
tetus, which greatly illustmt© this speech pf tl)e centurion:: — Speak- 
ing of the Saturnalia, lie says, — “ We agreed to play Agamemnon 
and Achilles. He who is appointed (or Agamemnon says to me — 
‘ Clo to Achilles, and jhree (may Briseis* — I oo.— ‘ CoME.’-r— 

Again, discoursing on all things being under the divine i.nspectie9i, 
he says : — “ When God commands the plants, to blossom, they hS/ar 
blossoms. Wlicii lie commands them to bear seed, tiiey bear seed. 
When lie commands them to bring forth Jruit, they forth their 
fruit. When he rummands them to ripen, they gnm ripe. 'Wl<en 
he commands them to Jade and shed their leaves, and to remain in- 
acti\^fe^ and involved (or contracted) within themselves, they'tifus 
rfttnajh’aiul are iiiactive.''* , \ . \ 

^sfor is the military subordinulion adverted to hy thfe centuridn, 
Vfitliout its (almost verbal) })arallel in modern times' in the/ESst :— 
Kirtee-Ranali,,a cjj§t^ Ghoorljluv chmh ,,who %as luarchpi^^ 
British Itead-q uarteMp — ^ou being niuterrognted concernmg «ie 
motive? that indiiced'Wm to quit his «:ftlye land jtnd enter into- 
service ^pf the Ilajt^P^f Nentil,— replie'd gt the 
pressive unnnner : My nufstcKi iJie sent inouit fie says ‘Mis 

peojdei M~. to (Me, * 0o yairro Giawhal i^ to 



^ Dr. A,‘ Clarke on MaU. viiuvQ^. .-.-.v "sa i c ■' 
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Cashmire^ or to any distant part.* — * My Lord^ thy slave duEYs; it 
is DONE.’ — None ever inquires into th^ reiason of an order of the 
rajah.”* * 

In his Epistle to Timothy, wlio appears to have been greatly 4^- 
jecteil and dispirited by the opposition he met with, St. Paul ani-. 
mates him to fortitude|*and among other directions encourages him 
to ENDURE HARDSHIP as a good soldicr of Jesus Christ (2 Tim. ii. 
3.) — and what hardshij) a Roman soldier supported, the following 
passage in .Tosephus will abundantly evince. It is the most sti’iking 
commentary upon this text that ever was written. “ When they 
march out of their encampment, they advance in silence and in great 
decorum, each man keeping his proper rank just as in battle. Their 
infantry are armed with breast-jilates and helmets, and they curry a 
sword on each side. The sword they wear on their left side is by 
fer the longest, for that on the right is not above a span’s length. 
That select body of infantry, which forms part of the general’s life- 
guards, is armed with lances and bucklers, but the rest of the 
phalanx have a spear and a long shield, besides which they bear a 
saw and a basket, a spade; and a hatchet ; they also carry with tliem 
a cord, a sickle, a chain, and provisions for three days ! so that a 

Roman foot-soldier is but verv little different I’rom a deast of 

•/ 

burden/’- 

According to a military custom, established in an early period of 
the commonwealth, every Roman soldier chose Ins tiivouriie com- 
rade; and by that tie offnendslnp all were mutually bound to share 
every danger with their follows/* Saint Paul, alluding to this prac- 
tice, terms Epaphroditus liis compamon in lahoia" atu! fclloxc-sohlin*. 
(Phil. ii. 25.) i^irther^, it is well known that the Roman soldiers 
were not allowed to marry ; by this prohibition the Roman provi- 
dence, as much as possible, studying to keep their military disem- 
barrassed i'rom the cares and distractions ol’ secular lile. To this 
law tKe apostle refers ; no one that xvarrclh^ un j anoleth himsklV 
With t;ie ArrAius of this life ; that lie may please him xv/io hath 
chosen hkm to he a soldier:^ (2 Tim. ii. 4.) 


’ Fraser’s Ndtes on the Hills at the foot of the Himala Mountains, p. i22f>. London, 
1820. 4to. 

-Josephus, De Bell. Jucl. lih.iu, C. 5. § 5. The following particulars, collected 
from lloinan authors, will confirm arid illustrate the statcin^ts of Josephus : — “ The 
load whicli a Roman soldier carried, h alpiost incredible ’'|V!rg. Georg, iii. :VUi. Horat. 
&t. ii. 10); victuals (ciW///) for clays (Cic?. TusCCHi. l/i, 15.), soineliincs more 

fLiv. Ej)it. ■')7.)j g ttsuul!y corn, as being liglitcr, soinctjwes d rest food [cod ns rihus 
Liv. iii. 27.), utojjBb [ulnmlia, ih. 42. a saw, a a mattock, an axe, a hook, 

and leather thong, a chain, a pot, 8cc. (Liv. xxviii. 4,5. Horat. Epod. ix. LS.), .stakes 
usually three or four, sometinios fvrelvt* (Liv. iii. 27.); the whole amounting to 
pounds weight, besides arms : for a Roman soldier considered these not as a burden but 
as a part of himself (arma membra luiliies ducebant. Cic. Tusc. Ii. 15. j” — Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities, p. ^77 

,3 Livv, lib. MX. c. 0. TuitiTs, 4. lib. i. c. J 8, — Murphy’s note. In bB transla- 
ddhbf Vf^v. p. fJ55. 8vo. edit. ^ 

Sc- err^unj ovk fZvvavh €K y§ rc^ pc/jUi^ 

■ Reinmr, Tacibiis, speaking of some Uon^ 




VIJ. Roman Bkcipline anA Triumphs. 2tS 

Tl»e names of those who died or wtjre cashiered for misconduct 
were expunged from the muster-roll. To this custom, probably, 
the following text alludes ; in this view the similitude is very strik- 
ing, I 'Will not ULOT OUT his mamu out of the book life. (Rev. 
iii. ^ , 

The triumphant advancement of the Christian religiop through 
the world St. Paul compares to the irresistible progress of a yictorious 
annpi before which &/&ry fortified place., and all opposiUon^ how 
formidable soever, yielded and fell. (2 Cor. x. 4.) For the ’weapon^ 
of our 'iaatfare are not , carnal., hut mighty through God‘^ to the pulling 
demn of strong holds; casting down imaginations, a7id everything that 
exaltctk itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into capp 
Unity every thought to the obedience of Christ. Having spoiled priun 
eipalities and powers, he made a shew of them openly, triumphing cnxr^ 
than. 

By a veiy striking metaphor, taken from the pay of a soldier,, he 
represents the wages with which sin rewards those who fght mifl fir 
her banners, to be certain and inevitable death. The wages ^ of 

SIN is DEATH. 

Our Lord in that womlerful prophecy of the destniction of Jerun 
Salem accurately represents the Roman manner of besieging and 
taking towns, — which was by investing the place, digging a deep 
trench i\)und it, and encompassing it with a strong wall, to prevent 
escape, and consume the inhabitiints by famine. The days shall 
co7ne upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a 'rn.v^'^ca. about. thee, 
and coMi»ASS thee uound, and keep thee in on every side : and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy childrm within thee, agid they 
shall not ItHwc in thee one stone icpon another ; because thoufy\owe^ 
not the time of tky visitation. ( Luke xx. 42, 43.) 

Ill ex})atialiiig upon the difficulties and distresses with which‘|l^ 
first preacher^ of the Gospel conflicted, tlie apostle Paul in a string 
figure compares their situation to that of m\ army petit up hxsinarrjcfw 
place. — annoyed on m.v;y side — but not totally precluded front .ap 


Ncque Sionjijgiis suscipiendis ii»*que alcndis libcris sucti, Tiiciti Annales, toin. ii. lib^ 
xiv. cap. xxvii. p. iilO. Dublin. 

It is Jiowcvcr po.s.sil)lc that tliis allusion may be drawn from ciiul life, in which case 
the Tneaning of the above-cited passag*' will be this:— As in smtos and cities, Uiose who 
obtained freedom and fellowship were enrolled in the public registejs, wliicli enrolment 
'vas their title to the privileges of citiiiens; so the pi Heaven, of the New Jerusa- 

lem, engages to preserve m his register and cnroll^ient, in the book of life, the names of 
tiiose, who, like the faithful members of the chuycl|of Sardis, in a corrupted and supine 
society,, shall preserve allegiatice, and a faithful dist?harge of their Christian duties. He 
will own tlieni as his fellow citizens, before men and angels. Compare Matt. xx. 32. 
Jaike xii. 8. See also Ixix. 28. Kzek. xiii. 9. Exod. xxxiii. 33. Dan. xp. 1, 

Mak iii, 10 *. Luke X. 20. Dr. V jodhousc ou the Apocalypse, p. 84. 

Avyala Tw 0<w, exceeding potverfu!. JMoses is culled aerruos (^eev, exceedidg 
beautiful. Actsvpi.20. 

^ See the coiuiuest (»f the Gospel and its triumph over idolatry in a very str^iog tp^- 
ner represf^nt^d by Eusebius,, lib, X. p. 468 Cantab. , , 

** Horn. vi. 23. 0\f/Qt)viay the p.iy of a soldier. Oy^mnov rrj (rrpahta,’-^Ka,hv€yKayJ^ 
^py^pioy y Efhigiiig money tQ jpay thea/oiy. JDion^. Halicarn. tom. i. p. 5.68. Oxon* 
Tf r* aXi\lK 
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contlitidn jto’the la^f p^^fexed'ntA Wriiid^dt-’- 
y^’ hoit, ait<^^tbe|r d€^^'d,t& sxniii, forlorn, (2 Cor. iv.- 8.) We af^e ‘ 
ti^cmlHed on 0X7 f side, ^k^ ni>i distrrsseil: sdk pcipleded, but not ' 

' ■ s,':, ;■":'' ' ■ 

" pnw nipre, j ps ftitfioRg th'd pth^i^’rniKf^^^ honours and reconi- 
p^ces,; ncK-abd sjilepdid freqU^tlV of ■ivei'e puWMy 

bestpwed Upon uib illustrious conqueror,' and'Upbn evei'^ ijiurt who, 
a^iiilg.wpt^y the Roman name, hbd dlitingOished hitbs^f by his 
v^qur and his virtUfe— in afliisiPh td'-^^i's'OuStPilt hbVr beaiitHuT and 
sbuking are those Uiany passages of sabrOd Serr^ttifej ^tliich repre- 
sent Jesus Christ, before aiigels and the whlile 'ai^^hibled wor^rf, 
ag]|p 0 wledginj 5 and applauding distingul§lied piety, and pdWkdy 
cohterring c/’ow/w of immortal glory upon pet'^ebo iug and xk'ctOrious 
hplpiP^s. Be thoti faithful imto. death : I xvill give thee a cuowN of 
Ife, (Rev. ii. 10.) Blessed is the man that endiireth temptation ; fox' 
he is tried, he shall xXceive the cnowSr of life (Jaipes i. 12.), 
xo^ich the IjOrd hath prxmised to tfem that love him. ' When the Mtf 
sfiepJierd shall appear, ye shall x'eeeire a crown of glorij that fadeth 
not axoay. (1 Pet. v. 4.) I hare fought a good fight, I have finished 
iny course, f have kept the faith : IJenceforth there is laid up fur me 
a^. CflOWN of righicotisness, xrhich the Jjord the righteous judge Shull 
give me uJt that day ; axidnot to me only, bid tinlo an. Ihem also that 
Imx his appearing. {2 lLim, \v. ii.) 

"IV. But the highest military honour that could be conferred in 
the Roman state wsis n^ix iumph, or solenm procession, with which 
a victorious general nnd'his army sulvancetl through the city to the 
(^itpl; and which was the most grand and magnificent spect.'icle 
ever beheld in autieut times. After a tlecisive battle gained, and the 
complete conquest of a kingdom, the most illustrious ca})tives in war, 
kings, princes, and nobles, with their wives atul children, to the per- 
petual infamy of this people, were, with the last dishonour and igno- 
miny, led in fetters before the general’s chariot, through the j)ublic 
sferepts of Rornc: scaffolds being everywhere erected, the streets 
and public places crowded, and this barbarous tiiul uncivilised 
rtfttion all- the wliile in the highest excess of ^oy, and in the iiiil 
fruition of a spectacle that was a rcpi’oach to liuruunily. Nor was 
only the ^ sovereign of large and opulent kingdoms, tlie magnimi- 

ISat •arapli ^\t€o^evoi. aW ov <rr€yox<*fp(fVf^^Qi, ... ? 

^ ^€(p9jtQvs i£m Tat^ viKais (Tvx^ovs^Xpy^^^^ Ile^. ^^:ci'ivcd seve ral crowns i>f 

gold on atconiit of liin victories. Dion. Cabslus, lib. xlti. p. 831. edit. Ueiiiiar. Yio. 
«Stiani,notiui Fabric ii ad loc. Tois 5^ vuvKpalriwarn ic%l cAaiay tdwKt ; To those 

who had coi|g|iUered in iho Baval oiiga^euicnt lie c;iVH^s plivc*, xlix. p. 537. 

Seo alwpp. 537. 580. » !So also Josephus bays that Titus gave tffowns of gold to (hose wlio 
fiad disiiriguisbed themselves in Ujo Jetusajciu ; arretjiauovs C7r€?i6ci lici. 

Jhibfbb. vii.fp. ^(M. See ajtho p; i 1 .. 

Betiind the children fuid tlKrii* train walkvgi Fersous himself [Uie <;^tive lung of, Mace- 
i^cbmariug uittdals of (Jiefii;;hi<>« liis c»>uiitry, lie had the appe:*i^apce man 
overivhe?;:’'*^! with (et ror, v hose almost staggered updfi: ti»e load pJ iiiis- 

I^tuhcii. J^wasTVdloweil by ii grcRt number pT frieuc^s und fUyuiirites, wno^vcoim- 
tenance^. s»nrrow' ^vd wjk^i>,by iixing;fjt€ir eyes„c;diM4nw**lJ/ 

' (o the r:ptctatorj^ it was his lot whicu thoyToiiHjd^'iii 







niou^ hero ^ who had ^pugbt.valiantly for^ jhis b^r liber- 

tu^, the weak.aud terser s^x, born to a happier fatei and 
chiWrep;'^ insensible of their wretches! led in tnumphY 

but vast numbers of waggons, full of ricli fiirniture, statues, pictur^ 
plate, vases; vests of which they had stripped palace§ ‘and tlbci 
houses of the great; pnd cart? loacied with the arms they had ta^ 
from the epexny, and with the coin ^ of the empires |hey had 5^^ 
quered, piljiaged, and enslaved, preceded the triumphal caiv^'^ 
tijis moat i^dendid occasion, imperial Rome was a scene of pniyCTfe^' 
festivity: tlie temple^ we;i:e all thrown opeiiy, were adorned 
garlands, and filled with clouds of incense and the richest perfumie^^V 
the spectators were clothed in white garments hecatombs of yS^; 
liras were slain and the most sumptuous entertaimeriis ? wei^d 
given. ' ••■N . ' 

The illustrious captives, after having been dragged through the 
city in this procession, and thus publicly exposed, were generally 
imprisoned, frequently strangled and dispatched in dungeons, or 
sold for slaves — To several of these well known circunistancc^s 


^hatthey were regardless of their own. Plutarchi Vita', in iExhil. tom, ii. pp. 186^ 187. ' 
edit. Briani. 

* Thus, at tlic conclusion of the second Punic war, the Numidian and Cahbagintaii‘ 
captive generals were led in triumph. Kai Kapxv^ouiwu avrofy km VtofAoJbiaP d<roi ri»p- 
i)y^fji 0 vwp €\r}fty^rj(rav, Appian, tom. i. p. 5?}. edit. Tollii. Amst. 1670. Several king%^ 
princes, and generals were also led in Pouipey’s triumph. naprjycTo 5c Kai 6 
ffKTjnhvxf^s OKOaKTjs, km lovhMwv /SoKTiAcus Apt(rroiovkos, km o! KtXtKcdy rvpavvoi, koi 
'S.KvBiav pacn\€ioi yvvMK' '"KM fiytJubpts rp€i$ lerfpwp, km 5w, itoi MePeiy^pof S: 

AaoSirnvs, Imrapxos rou ^jtBpiSalov yeye^€PoSn Appian. tdruj. i. p, 417. , 

^ Plutarch, ill his account of the triumph ci^iilmilius at the conquest of Macedon^ i«* 
presents this tragical circumstance in a very ailecting manner. - llie king’s cMi/rcw we^ '' 
also led captive, and along with them a train of nurses, and tutors, and governor^* atti: 
bathed in tears, stretching out their hands to the spectatoni, and teaching the chil4ret)vtg^ 
entreat and supplicate tlieir mercy. There were two boys and a girl, whose tender age 
rendered ihcni insensible to the greatness of their calamity, and this (heir insciisibilfty 
the most aftecting eiicumstance in their unhappy condition. Plutarch. /Bmil. tom. 
p. 186. See also Appian, p. 417. edit. Amst. 1670. .i 

. hpoTTjpaf apyvpovsj km K^pala, km cpiaXas Kia KuXiKas. Plutarch. . ibid. p. 497^^ 
AiXi^oXorroiv avSpiaji icai ypaefiMS km Ko\o{T(rois k, A. p. 496. See also Appian. toml i. 
p. 58. and p. 417. Tollii. / ‘ ^ 

^ AvSfiis eTfiropcvoylo rpi<rx*Aioi, yo/jLi<r/jta (pepoyUs apyvpovy k, A. Eira fX€larovlau$ ptTpi 
yo/x«r/ia,^fpo^Tf5. Plptarch. tom. il. p. ] 84. Appian. p. 417. ^ , 

^ now 5c yaos ayc«/c7o, Kai (rre^ava^v km OupnoLfialwy 7]y vTXrjprjs. Plutarch, tom, i, p. 491?. ‘ 
Gr. 8 VO. ‘ ’ ^ * 

Nivcos ad fraina (iuirites, Juvenal. Sat. x. ver. 45. KaQapMs ^aOrjirt K€Koap,r)fAw<>u 
LMutarch. p.496. Steph. 

' Mera tovtous r^yoylo xP^yiroKipoj rpofm ^ovt, knaroy uKoariy fulpMS vorKTifi^pot km 
*rr€p,p,cLai. After tliese led one hundred and twenty fat oxen, which had their horns 
gilded, and which were adorned with ribbons and garlands, Plutarch, ii. p. 885* 

^ A^iKofi^os 5c cs ro l\<m1«>sioy 6 'Xicnruay, Wfiin)v ^tarcirawro^, tlcrria du rovt 

<pi\ovSf (hervep €(rTiy, ftTO iCpoy, Appiau. tom, i. j). 59. edit., Amst. 16T0, 

^ ^ nd/^cA^Wi' 5‘ cr Ka 7 rt 7 wA(t/r, ovSeyJt raty atXMaAwrwy, u)f irepoi ra>y ^pia/i€oi9 
yoylcQv [aveiA#7b]. Appian. p. 418. For example, Aristobulus king of the Jews, after 
having been exposed, and dragged througli the city in Ponipey’s triumph, was iminedi-^. 
ately, after the procession was concluded, piu to death : Tigrancs, some time afterwi^dsj 
Api<rro€ov\os ^v^vs avr;pcid7|, Kou Ttypavris ^arepoy, Appian de Beilis Mithrid* p. 419 
Amst. 1670. See also p. 408i 

Longe plurimps captives ex ]i;tn!‘ cis :mte cuirum cluxit, quibus sub hasta venuiu^ 
Liv^, lU). vi. p, 409, etli|.^ Ek. | 0 f 
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attending a Roman triumph, the sacred writers evidently allude in 
tihe following passages. In the^r 5 ^ of which Jesus Christ is repre- 
sented as a great conquerWf who, after having totally vanquished and 
stib/ugated all the empires and kingdoms of false religion, and over- 
ttirned tfte mighty establishment of Judaism and Paganism, supported 
by the great and pimerful, celebrates a most magnificent triumph 
over them, leads them in procession, openly exposing them to the 
view of the whoi.e would, as the captives of his omnipotence, ajid 
the trophies of his Gospel ! Having spoiled principalities and 
powers, he made a skew of them openly, triumphing over them ! ^ — 
The second passage, whose beautiful and striking imagery is taken 
from a Roman triumph , occurs 2Cor. ii. 14 — 16. Wow t/ianh be 
unto God, who always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and malceth 
manifest the savour of his knowledge by ns in every place. For we are 
unto Godaxweet savour of Christ, in them that are sceved, and in them 
that perish : to the one We are a savour of death unto death ; and to the 
other, of life unto life. In this passage, God Almighty, in very 
striking 'sentiments and language, is represented as leading the 
Apostles in triumph '^ through the world, shewing them every where 
as the monuments of bis grace and mercy^ and by their means dif- 
fusing in every place the odour of the knowledge of God — in re- 
ference to a triumph, when all the temples were filled with fragrance, 
and the whole air breathed perfume : — and the apostle, continuing 
the allusion, adds, that this odour would prove the means of the sal- 
vation oi aome, and destruction of othei*S — as in a triumph, after the 
pomp and procession was concluded, some of the captives were put 
'to death, others saved alive. 


* Coloss. ii. 15. QptafiStvaas avTovs, Leading them in triuinpli. 

^ &pia/j.€€vouri Causeth us tr triumph; ratluT, Icadcth us about in friiimp!i. 

KUi ajn)p€d^n^ He was led in triumph and then put to death. Appian« 
p. ^3. Amst. 1G70. The Greek word, ^pia,a^ivovTiy whidi we render at ws (a 
tnuraph, properly signifies to triumph nrer, <n* to had in triumph^ as our tniiislatA 
thetnselves !»ave rightly rendered it in another place, Coloss. ii. 1.7. And so the Apostle's 
true moaning is plainly this: Now thanks he to God, who always triuinpheth over ut>!l^n 
jChri^t: hading vs about in Inumplif as it' were in solemn procession. This yields a 
inost congruous and beautiful sense of his words. And in order to disjjlay the force ol’ 
his fine sentiment, in it.s full compass and extent, let it be observed, that when St. Paul 
represents himself and others, as being led about in triumph, like so many captives, by 
the prevailing power and dhcacy of Gospel grace and truth, his words naturally imply 
and suggest three things worthy of particular notice and allention ; namely, a contest, a 
victory, and an open shew of his victory*. (BrckelTs Di.^courses, pp. HI, H‘i.) “ While 

God was leading about such men in triumph, ho niade them very serviceable and 
successful in promoting Christian knowledge iii every place wherever they came. (Ibid- 
jp. 151.) 

^ Bilining’s Compendium Antif|iiitatuni Gracarnni e profani^ sacrariim, pp. 107 — 
136, ; and nis Appendix de Triumpbo Uomanorimi, pp. 415—4.34. ; Lydii DiaUiba dc 
Tripmpho Jesu Christ! in ( ’ruce, pp. ‘2S5 — 300, of bis work, intituled iiloruin Sparsio 
lid Hisrorlam Passionls Jesu Chri .ti (Dordrecht, 1673. 18mo.); Harwood’s Introduction 
to'the New Testament, vol, ii. pp. — .34. 47^58. i 
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PART III. 

SACBED ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS, AND OF OTHER NA- 
TIONS INCIDENTALLY MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF SACRED PLACES. 


1 ME whole world being the workmanship oF Go<l, there is no 
place, in which men may not testify their reverence for His su- 
preme Majesty. From the very first beginning of time God had 
always some place appropriated for the solemn duties of religious 
worship. Adam, even during his continuance in Paradise, had some 
place where to present himself before the Lord ; and, after his ex- 
]nilsion thence, his soils in like manner had whither to bring their 
oblations and sacrifices. T'his probably was the reason why Cain 
did not immediately fall upon his brother, when his offering was re- 
fuscil, because perhaps the solemnity and religion of the place, and 
the sensible appearance of the divine Majesty there, struck him yvith a 
reverential awe that might cause him to defer his villanous design 
till he came into the field whei'c he slew him. 

The patriarchs, both before and after the flood, used altars and 
mountains and groves for the same purpose: thus we read of 
ISoah’s building an altar to the Lortl, and offering burnt offerings 
upon it. (Gen. viii. 20.) Abraham, when he was called to tlie worship 
of the true God, erected altars wherever he pitched his tent (Gen. 
xii. 0 . and xiii. f.) : He planted a grove in Beersheba, and called 
there on the name of the Lord (Gen. x.xi. Sti.): and it was upon a 
mountain that God ordered him to oiler up his sou Isaac.* (Gen. 
xxii. 2.) Jacob in particular called a place by the name of God’s 
liouse, where he vowed to pay the tithes of all that God should 
give him. (Gen. xxviii. 22.1 

In the wilderness, where the Israelites themselves had no settled 
habitations, they had by God’s command a moving tabernacle;, and 
as soon as they were fixed in the land of promise, God ajjpointed a 
temple to be built at Jerusalem, which JJavid intended and his son 
isolomon j)erformed: alter .he first temple was destroyed, anothel* 
Was built in the room of it. {iuzm iii. 8.), which Christ himselFowned 
for his hmtsc of praijtr {Matt. x d. 18.), and which both he and his 
apostles frequented, as well as the synagogues. 

In the very first ages of CJhristiaiiity we see in the sacred writings 
more tlian probable footstep.-; of some determined places for their 
solemn assemblies, and peculiar onl to that use. 01 this nature was 



thit f^dc^ a{K>st|es and discipl^S), a%^ their re- 

twda frbm’oar Saviotir^s as^naiony^^nt up aa into a piaee commonly 
hi^wn^and sepaiat^d to divme : ('Ai:^d.,l&() Suah anoUierj, (tf , 
not the slEune) was that: oPe places in, which they were < all assembled. 
CO die day gf Pei^cost, when the Holy Ghost visibly, down 
uiKin them (Acts ii. 1.) ; and this is^the. more probable, because the 
multitude who were mostly strange^' of every rmtion under heaven^ 
came so readily to the places upoir lhe first rumour of ao cxtraor- 
^ary an incident, wliich supposes it to be commonly known as the 
|dacev where Christians used to mc^ together. And as many of the 
fnrstbdiievers sold their houses and lands, and latdt^ir money at the 
apostles’ feet, to supply the necessities of the .chuji^h, so it is not 
unlikely that others might give their houses, or at least some con- 
venient room in them, for a place of worship; which may be the reason 
why Idle apostle so often salutes such and such a person, and the 
^Mirchdn his house (Rom. xvi. 5. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Coloss. iv. 15.); 
for that this salutation is not used, merely because their families were. 
Cforistians, appears fi'om other salutations of the same apostle, where 
4i^i$tobulus and Narcissus, &c. ai'e saluted with their household. 
(Horn. xvi. io, 11. 2 Tim. iv. 19.) 

Solomon, indeed, at the consecration of the temple, acknowledges 
that the heaven heavens could not contain God, and much less the 
house vo^ieh he had built him. (1 Kings viii. 27.) But it will not 
tlierefore follow, that there is no necessity for places to be appro- 
priated to divine worship: these arC’ requisite lor this purpose, 
that all the offices of religion may be performed with more decency 
and solemnity, and by such structures to tlelend us from many 
inconveniences, which would extremely incommode us in jiaying 
oUr duty to God. It is the same thing doubtless to the Almighty 
wherever we pray, so long as we pray with a pious mind ami a 
devout he.iit, and make the subject of our prayers such good things 
as he has |)ermitted us to ask ; but it was not consistent with the 
pi^ervation ot' the Jewish state and religion, that God should :Be 
publicly worshipped in ever;f place; for, since the Jews were »n 
every side surrounded with idolaters, it w’as highly necessary tjpt 
in all divine matters there should be a strict union between tlftin 
idl, both in heart and voice, and consequently that they sliould nil 
meet together in one place to worship God, lest they should fall 
into idolatry, which actually came to pass after the kingdom was 
dividetl, and the places of worship by that means liecauie distinct ; 
Iftld therefore though Solomon knew very well that in every place 
Gfcwl was rea^ to hear the prayers of devout supplicants, yet lor 
(lie irteservation of peace and unity, he^ at the consecration of the 
tcnlple, thought proper to leave this impression on tlie minds of the 
^^ttple, that as God had oitiained he should be pub! idy worshipped 
ili’ the maiiticr prescribed by iiim, so he would lie found more 
exorable lo the prayers which itcire ofteix'd-iip-in that temple (as the 
pbu^ bl puWic wortihip) rtithef than in any ofoer place, thereby m 
eifeife t%sott'(rUfjaently to it. It is beyond* all doubt, how- 



evier, thftt pidus pet<$ons amon^ Jews wdrsliipeil' God iilso In' 
private, and in tbeir families; in wliioh ’ diev nugi|t< be^^^ted by« 
the prints and Levites, who having no distulcipoition of the; 
attoittkl to them, were dii^ersed among all the tribes; and t^ it' 
is said of Dantiel, that in his chamber \\^1meeled>tq)on: his knees three 
times a day; and prayed^ and gave thanks before God. (Dan. vL 1^' 
There were several public places appropriated by the ;j h fW tr f iir r - 
religions worship, viz. 1. The jRricmac/f*, which in thn^ gave place - 
tC' 2. The Templcf both of which are oltiuatunes in 'Scriptute called ^ 
the sanctuary; between whicli tb«re was- no other difference as to f 
the' principal des||u .^ough (here was in beauty and workmanshipjfi 
than that the tttbdittiacle was a moveable temple, as die temple waf 
an immoveable tabernacle ; on which account the tabernacle is soiiie*i 
times called the temple (1 Sam. i. 9. and iii. 3.), as the temple' 
sometimes called the tabernacle. (Jer. x. 20. Lam. ii. 6.) ? 3. Therw 
were also places of worship called in Scripture i/ig/i p/ccey, used pro*' 
miscuously during the times of both the tabernacle and temple imtih 
the captivity ; and lastl3', there were Synagogues among the Jewa,^ 
and other places, used onlj' for prayer, called p?-ostw/;<!r or ora^or/esj; 
which chiefly obtained after the captivity ; of these various stnicturds; 
some account will be found in the following sections. > ' 


SEGTION 1. 

OF THE TABEUNACLE. 

I. Dijjferent Tabernacles in use among the Israelites. — II. The Tabeb- 
NACI.E, so called by tony of eminence, not of Egyptian ihigin . — /<«» 

Materials III. Form and Construction of the Tabernacle. — ItsCottf 

tents. -— IV. Its Migrations. 

I. Mention is made in the Old Testament of three different/ 
tabernacles previously to the erection of Solomon’s temple. Tho; 
.first, which Moses erectetl, is called the iabirnade of the' congpe--^. 
gation (Kxod. xxxiii. 7.); here he gave audience, heard causey 
ai«l inquired of Jehovah, ami here also at first, perhaps th^ 
public offices of religit'ii were solemnised. The second taber* 
nacle was tiiat erected by Moses for Jehovah, and at his express 
command, partly to be a palace of his presence as the king of Isra^ 

( Expd. xl. 34', 35.), and partly to be the medium of tiie most sol^l^ 
public w^orshi}), which the peojile were to pay to liim. (26 — ’29.) 
This tabernacle was eiecte,'. on the first day of the first month ip 
the second year after the C jparture of the Israelites from Egyp^. 
The third public tabernacle wa that erecteil by David in his owp 
city, for the reeeptioii of dte ark, wiieu he received it froin the jbpu$4 
ofi’Obed-Edom. (2 lSa|ffc’vi. 7- 1 Clirop.xvi. 1.) Of the second,P^ 
these tabernacles we a^dtow to rroiit, v’hich was called 
>fAoi;E by way of diat||p||, It wa a*inoveuble chJ 4 ?el,;SO, 
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as to be taken, to pieces aiul pal together again nt pleasure, for tfie 
Convenience of carrying it from place to place. 

II. It has been imagined that this tabernacle, together with all 
its furniture and appurtenances, was of Egyptian origin : that Moses 
projected it after the fashion of some such structure which he had 
observed in Egypt, and which was in use among other nations; or 
that God directed it to be made with a view of indulging the Israel- 
ites in a compliance with their customs and modes of worship, so 
far as there was nothing in them, directly sinful. The heathen na- 
tions, it is true, had such tabernacles or portable shrines as are 
alluded to by the prophet Amos. (v. .2G.), which might bear a great 
resemblance to that of the Jews ; but it has neither been proved, 
nor is it probable, that they had them btfore the Jews, and that the 
Almighty so far condescended to indulge the Israelites, a wayward 
people, and prone to idolatry, as to introduce them into his own 
worship. It is far more likely that the heathens derived their taber- 
nacles from that of the Jews, who had tlie whole of then.’ religion 
immediately from God, than that the Jews, or rather that God 
should take them from the heathens. * 

The materials of the tabernacle were provided by the people; 
every one brought lus oblation according to his ability: those of 
the first quality offered gold, those of a middle condition brought 
silver and brass and shittini-w ood ’ ; anil the offerings of the meaner 
sort consisted of yarn, fine linen, goats-hair and skins ; nor were 
the women backward in contributing to this work, for they wallingly 
brought in their bracelets, ear-rings, and other ornaments, and sucli 
of them as wei'e skilful in spinning made yarn and thread. In short, 
the liberality of the people on this occasion was so great, that Moses 
w^as obliged by proclamation to forbid anymore offerings, and thereby 
restrain the excessive zeal of the people for that service. (Exod. 
XXXV. and :ttxxvi.) 

This tabernacle was set up in the wilderness of Sinai, and carried 
along with the Israelites from place to place as they journeyetl 
towartlg Canaan, and is often called tlie tabernacle of the congi^- 
gatiOn. The form of it appears to have closely resembled our mu- 
pern tents, but it was much larger, having the sides and roof secur^ 
with boards, hangings, and coverings, and was surrounded on fill 
sides by a large outer court, which was jnclosetl by [)illurs, posted 
^t equal distances, wliose spaces were filled up with curtains fixed 
.tp these pillars: whence it is evident that this tabernacle consisted 
first of tile tents or house itself which was covered, and next of the 

" 1 Tiie hypotliesjs above noticed was advaniced by Spencer in Ida learned^. J)ut in man} 
respects ianciful treati.se, Do Lc;:ibuv Ilebneoruin, lib iii. diss. i, c. 3. anddtss. vi. c. 1- 
His arguitKfnts were examined and reftitcd by Buddeus in his 1 listeria Ecclesinstica 
’^Vlfteris IVstainenti, part i. pp, 310, 54H 

^??Thi5 is supposed I*' v<|',l>een either the acacia or the cedar, botjU;which 

iu Kg}pt al}d i u Syria The is deliueatcfl by iVosper Alpinu.s, Do Plantij 

Is, c. t, Jfasselquist foi^pd it In Palestine (T6ur in the J^iOvant, p. iiSO*), 

iU*.»h oti Munti&$inal artd in Egy\>t, The cedar 'has been ribeatiy 
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I. Sebi. Oft^ Tubemacle. 

court that surrounded it, which was open : all which are minutely 
and exactly described in Exod. xxv.-— xxx. xxxvi. — xl. from ■which 
chapters the fblIowin<v particulars are abridged. 

Ill* Ihe tent itself was an oblong square, thirty cubits in length, 
and ten in height and breadtli. The inside of it was divided by a 
veil or hanging, made of rich embroidered linen, wliich parted the 
holy place from the holy of holies. The holy place, (which is called 
the jirst tabernacle^ Heb. ix. 2. 6.) was twenty cubits long, and ten 
wide; and the holy of holies, (called the second tabernacle, Heb. ix. 7.) 
was ten cubits long, and ten broad. In the holy place stood the 
altar of incense overlaid with gold, the table of shewbread, consisting 
oi' twelve loaves, anti the great candlestick t)f pure gold, containing 
seven branches : none of the people were allowed to go into the 
holy place, but only the priests. The holy of holies (so called be- 
cause it was the jnost sacred place of the tabernacle, into which 
none went but the high priest) contained in it the ark, called the ark 
of the testimony (l^xod. xxv. 22.) or the ark of the covenant. (Joshi 
iv. 7.) Tins was a small chest or coffer made of shittim-wood, over- 
laitl with gold, into which were ])ut the tw'o tables of the law (as well 
the broken ones, say the Jews, as tlie whole) ■w'ith the pot of maiina, 
and Aaron’s rod that budded (lleb. ix. 4.), which passage of the 
apostle explains what is meant by the pot of manna being laid up 
before the Lord (Exod. xvi. S3.), and Aaron’s rod beinglaid before 
the testimony of the Lord (Numb. xvii. 10.), that is, w'ithin the very 
ark itself; for though, when this ark was afterwards put into the 
temple of Solomon, it is declared that there was nothing in it save 
the two tables which Moses put therein at Horeb (2 Chron. v. 10.,) 
y(‘t that might be owing to the various accidents which befell if 
while in the hands of the Philistines and others. 

The lid or c-overing of this ark was wholly of solid gold, and 
called the mercy-seat ; at the two ends of it were two cherubim (of 
hieroglyphic figures, the form ol‘ which it is impossible now to as- 
certain) hjoking inwards towards each other, with wings expanded, 
W'hich, embracisig the whole circumference of the mercy-seat, met 
on each side in the middle. Plere the Shechinah or Divine Pre- 
sence rested, both in the tabernacle and temple, and was visibly^ 
seen in the appearance of a cloud over it. (Lev. xvi. 2.) P’rom this 
the divine oracles were gi'. en out by an audible voice, as often 
.lehovtvh ■w'as consulted on behalf of his people. (Exod. xxv. 22, 
Numb. vii. 89.) And hence it is that the ark is called the footstool 
of God (Psal.xcix. />.). who is so often said in Scripture, to dsveU 
between t/ie rbernbim {9. Km 15. Psal. Ixxx. 1.), her mse there 
was the seat or throne of th'^ visible a}>pearance of his glory among 
them ; and this was the reason why not only in the temple, when, 
they came up there to worship, bc.t every where else in their dis- 
persion through the whole world, wlienever they prayed, they 
turned their faces toward:- tlfo jrlace where the ark stood, and 
directed all their devotions thiifway. (1 Kings viii. 48. Dan, vL lO*) 
The boards or planks, of wt<i(^ the body of the tabernacle sWas 
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composed, were fol’ty-eight in numbet*, eacsbacubit and a half wide, 
and ten cubits high. Tweirty of them were required to make up 
one side of the tabernacle, and twenty the other, and at the west 
end of it were tlie other eight, which were all let into one another, 
by two teaoMs above and below, and compacted together by bars 
running from one end to the othets^tHut the east end, which was the 
entry, was o{)en, and only covered with a rich curtain of blue silk, 
and fine twined linen, wrought' -with needle-work. The roof of (he 
tabernacle was a square frarUe tSf planks, resting upon their bases, 
and over these wore coverings or curtains of different kinds ; ol' 
whi«^ ,lhe first on the inside was made of fine Kiien, curiously em- 
broidered in various colours of crimson and scarlet, purple and 
jhyasinth.v The next was made of goats-hair curiously wove toge- 
ther ; and the last, or ojitmost, w'as of sheep and badgers-skins (sonu; 
dyed red, and others of azure blue), which served to preserve the 
iOtiter rich curtains from the rain, and to protect the tabernacle itself 
from the injuries of the weather. 

Round about the tabernacle^jii'as a large oblong court, an hun- 
dred cubits long, and fifty broad, encompassetl with pillars over- 
laid with silver, and whose capitals were of the same metal, but their 
bases were of brass. Ten of these pillars stood towards the west, 
six to the east, twenty to the north, and twenty to the south, at fiv«- 
cubits distance from each other. Over these hung curtains made 
, of twined linen thread in the manner of net-work, which surrounded 
i.the tabernacle on all sides,, except at the entrance of the court, which 
was covered with a curtain made of richer materials. Nearly in 
idle centre of this court stood a brazen vessel, called the blazon 
Javer, in which the priests washed their hands and feet, whenever 
; they were to offer sacrifices, or go into the Uxbernaclc ; and directly 
iOpposUe to the entrance of Ute tabernacle stood the brazen altar 6f 
- biixnfcroft'^iflpgs, in the open a|r,;tbat the fire which was kept pcr|)e- 
dually up^n it, and the smoke arising from the victims that were 
burnt there, might not spoil the inside of the tabernacle ; at tHe 
rfour corners of this altar there was some thing like four horns, ni<l 
fas the altar itself was hollow and open botli ut top anxl Ijottom, fr«ni 
these horns there hung a grate made of l>rass, (fastened with 
rings and four chains) on which the wood and the sacrifices w#c 
burtit ; and as the ashes fell through, they were received below in 


a pan. 

, , There is no piecept in the law to make the altar a privileged 
place, but in confwmity to the custom of other nations the .lew^ 
seem to have made it such ,* forfVom Uid^wordsin Exod.xxi.l4. where 
Go<l ordered the wilful murderer io he tgicqi from, his altar, that tie 
may die, it seems urupiestiouably true, that both in the wilderness 
and afterwards in Canaan, this altar continued a sanctuary fVir those 
wliQ 'iffito iV; aiid very ifobably it was the hotns.of this altar 
(^beon> lhat .Adomiahi a^ Joab took hold of (1< i. 
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The firer that was upon this altar of burnt-oflfferings^ was At firH 
miraculously kindled by God, when Aaron, after the Co»secratic»i 
of himself and his sons, offered their first burnt-offerings for them- 
selves and the people; at which time it pleased God, ns a token Of 
his approbation, to consume Hhe victim with fire. (Ijevit. ix. 24.) 
God had beforehand oi’dered'that the fire on this altar, when -onOe 
kindled, should never go out. (liovit vi. 12, 13.) It was reckoned 
an in){)ious presumption to makte asite ;pf any other but this ^saet^l 
fire in burning incense before the liord ; which was .sufficientfy 
notified to Aaron by an injunction given him, that he was to light 
the incense offered to God, in the most holy place on the^’eat day 
of expiation, at this fire only. (Lev. xvi. 12, 13.) Notwithstanding 
whicli jirohibitidn Nadab and Abihu, two unhappy sons of Aaron, 
forgetful of -their duty, took their censers, and putting cdmmojf'fire 
in them, laid incense thereon, and offered strange fire befoi’e the 
Lord, in their daily niiiiistrations, which profane approach Gotl 
inuneiliately resented ; for we are told that a ^firp 'went end from the 
Lord, and dex'nured them, so that they died. (Levit. x. 1.) 

After the Israelites were settled in the land of promise, it appeetrs 
that this tabernacle was surrounded with a great niariy other tents 
or cells, which were placed about it in the same manner as the 
buildings were afterwards placed around the temple. These Were 
absolutely necessary for the reception of the priests during th'e» time 
of their ministration, and for laying up the utetisils and provisions 
which were used in the tabernacle; this explains what is related Of 
KlL’s sons going into the kitchen where the peace-offerings wer(B 
dressing, and taking out of the pots whateverthe flesh-hook btoi^ht 
up. (I Sam. ii. 14.) And thus Eli is said to be laid down in ms 
place (iii. 2.), that is, was gone to bed in one of thes6^ tents near ^ie 
tabernacle, next to which yamuel lay, which made h ini (being then 
a child) run to Eli, when he healed the voice of the I^^ thinkttig 
that Eli ha4 called (4, .5.^ &c.) : and this also explains is sakl 
of David (Mat. xii. 4.) that he entered into the house of God and 'did 
eat the she'a>*bread, that is, he came to the priest’s habitatio«),’whidi 
was among these tents round tlie tabernacle, and which wero reckoned 


as an asylum ; and It is well known that, among almost all the lie.'iflien nations of iliii- 
tjuity, tho altfirs of ttieir deities w<j»« accounted so sacred that tlvo vilest miscreant, fonj^d 
safety, if ho once reached an altar. Hence .arose many abuses, and justice was 
))ci vcrted : so that it became a maxim that the guilty should be punished even Wbdgn 
they should have taken refuge there, i We have remarked rdtovci that the presumptuous 
murderer was, by divine coni>iiand^ to be dragged tlience and put to depth. Epripidw 
thus alludes to a similar onlinanco atno.ng .the heatljcn nations. in. his time : 

Eryttf, 7op Siicaios wv ojojp . ; , 

Bw/aoe irpo(n|ei;^d voii.ov xiuptw twr, ' ' ' 

■ - npes r»jv «■', oe ‘Tpstfos &eeWS' ; " 

Koaer «w5pc» «<«(»,' tro<rx«*>' W*- , ‘ t 'r sui a bUe 

. * . {Eurip. Frag. 42. edit. Musgmwsv^^ t 

■In English thus: ; '■ ’ ■■- ■ ' 'y- ■ ' 

“ If an urtrightcoas maa« av^ing hkntidr ofi.iliie law, Umitld ctaiia tfae ] 


I always suip 
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as parts of the house of God ; for that David did not go into the 
tabernacle itself, and take tlie shew-bread from the table that stood 
there, is evident from 1 Sam. xxi. 6. where it is said that the shew- 
uread delivered by the priest to David, was indeed bread that had 
been hallowed, but was removed from before the Lord, other bread 
having been put in its place, which was done every Sabbath day, 
according to the law. (Levit. xxiv. 8.) So that the bread which was 
removed, belonging to the priest, came into his cusUnly, and was 
properly under bis hand (1 Sam. xxi. S.) of which he gave David 
a share, whose present necessity justified the action. 

When the tabernacle was finished, it was consecrated, with all 


the iurniture therein, by being anointed with a peculiar oil, which 
God gave directions to prepare for tliat very piir})ose (Exod. xxx. 
22., &C.), after which He made his people sensible of his.s})ecial pre- 
sence in it, covering it with a cloud which overshadowed it by day, 
and by night gave light, as if it had been a lire, aiul by giving 
answers in an audible manner from the ark when consulted by the 
high priest. 'Whenever the Israelites clninged their camp the ta- 
bernacle was taken down, and every Levite knew what part he was 
to carry, for this was a [)art of their office ; and sometimes, npon 
extraordinary occasions, the priests tliemselvcs bore the ark, as vvl)en 
they passed over Jordan, and besieged Jericho. (Josh. iii. ] 4. and 
vi. 6.) Concerning the manner of carrying the several parts of it, 
see Numb. iv. When they encamped, the tabernacle stood always 
1 in the midst, being surrounded by the army of the Israelites on all 
; sides in a qiiadrangidar form, divided according to their several 
tribes ; the Israelitish camp being at the distance of two thousand 
cubits from the tabernacle, which by computation is reckoned a 
mile, and is called a sabbath dai/s journey (Acts i. 12.) as being the 
distance they had to go on that day to the place of worship. Moses 
and Aaron, with the. priests andLevites, encamped in their tents 
next the tabernacle, between it and the army. 

IV. The tabernacle being so constructed us to be taken to pieces 
and put.together again as occasion retjuired, it was removed as often 
as the camp of the Israelites moved from one station to another ; 
and thus accompanied them in all tlieir marches, until they arrived- 
at the land of Canaan. It was at first set up at Gilgal, being the 
first encampment of the Israelites in Canaan ; and here it continued 
for about seven years, during winch Joshua was occnpieil in the 
conquest of that country. When they came to the river Jordan, 
over which they were to pass, the priests that bore the ark of the 
covenant commanded to- go first, by which an immediate mira- 


cle was wrought; for the waters of Jordan^ though swollen at that 
time by tprrents from the mountains, suspended their course, and 
staijllKng I on an heap, left the land dry, so that all the people passed 
iii. 6 — 17.) While Jericho was invested, we find that 
carried seven times roubd the city, after wliich thfe walls 
aiid then the laiiaqiUes entered and sacked tbejfflace. 
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Afterwards the tabernacle was pitched in Shiloh, being ttearVy in 
the centre of the country tlien subdued ; here we read uf it in the 
days of Eli who was both priest and jud^e ; for the Israelites, 
being beaten by the Philistines, sent and fetched the ark of tile 
covenant from Shiloh into their camp, that the presence of it might 
be auspicious to them. (1 Sarti.Hv. 4.) However, the. Philistines 'still 
prevailing, the ark of God was taken and carried to Ashdod, one of 
the cities of the Pliilistine.s, who placed it in the temple of Dagcm 
their idol god. (1 Sam. v. 1,2.) And now the tabernacVe and ibe 
ark were entirely, atid, as some think, for ever separated. 'The 
Lord, however, shewed his displeasure against the men of Ashdod 
for (letaiiiiiig tlie ark, and smote them with a terrible disease j upon 
which the ark was removed to Gath, another of their cities, and 
thence to Ekron, a third city; the inhabitants of both which places 
underwent the same cha.sti.sement with those of Ashdod for their 


presumption in detaining it. (1 Siim.v.8 — 12.) 

At length the Philistines^ after the ark had been in their custwiy 
seven months, sent to Betlisliemesh (a city in the tribe of Judah 
bordering upon the Philistines) with an offering of jewels and gold 
as an atonement foi’ their sin. (I Sam. vi.) The men of Bcthshemesb 
received it, but their curiosity prompting them to look into it, they 
were suddenly slain in great mnnbers: thence it was taken away 
at their request by the men of Kirjath-jenrim (another city in the 
same tribe), and put into the custody of Ahinadab of Gibeah, their 
neighbour, whei'e it remained twenty years (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4.), during 
which time it appears, that Saul ordered Abijah the high priest to 
bring it to his camp in Gibeah. (iSam. xiv. 18.) After which it 
was returned again to the house of Ahinadab. When David was 
king, and had gotten full possession of .Terusalem, he made an 
attempt to bring the ark thilbev, but was discouraged by an exam- 
ple of the divine vengeance upon one of the sons of Abiftadab, who 
unadvisedly laid his hands upon it ; on which account David left it 
at the house of Obed- Edom tbe Gittlte. (2 Sam. vi. 10.) 

With OV>ed-Edom the ark remained three months ; after *wbicb 


it was brought with great solemnity into that part of Jerusalem 
ciijled the cit^' of David, where a place was prepared and a tent 
pitched for it (2 Sain. vi. 17. 1 Chron. xv. 25. and xvi. 1.), and 
there it remained till it was put into the temple afterwards built Ky 
Solomon, upon which occasion it appears that the 132d Psalm was 
composed. From the temple of Solomon it was afterwards removed 
(probably by one of the idolatrous kings of Judah), for we find the 
pious king Josiah ordering it to be replaced. (2 Chror. xxxv. 3,‘) 
It is supposed to have beSn consumed in the destruction of Jeitisa-' 
lem by Nebuchatlnezzar, which took place not many years after*- 
wards. 

With re^rd to the tabernacle and the other sacred 
longing to it, w® read that in the-^ays of Saul it had been 
from ^lilphi to Nob^ a ttUy-on -ftii* aido of t’re Joi^an, 
tribes of Judah and Benkunin, not far from 
voL.ni. n -■■■ 
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(1 Sam. xxi. 1.) ; which had been assigned to the priests and Levites 
ibr their habitation, among whom Abijnelech aiui his son Abiatiiar 
were successively high priests. (Mark ii, 26.) In the reign of David 
it was at Gibeon in the tribe ol' Benjamin (I C'hron. xvi. 39. xxi. 
29.); probably because Saul luul .c^jmroanded Doeg to assassinate 
all the priests at Nob : which sanguinary connnission he executed so 
successfully, that Abiathar alone escaped to David. Here also it 
was at the connnenceinent of Solomon’s reign (2 Chron. i. 3.), after 
which time the Scriptures are silent concerning it. 


8PCTION II. 

OF Tin: TKaiPi.K. 

I. The Temple of Solomon. — II. 'The Second Temple . — Its varions 
Courts. — Jleveroice of the .Jrxvs for it. 

Havjx( fir taken a survey of the tabernacle, we pioceetl to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, which was erected nearly upon the .'^anieplan 
as the former structure, but in a more magnificent and exjiensivc 
manner. According to the ojiinion of some wrili rs, there were Mrcc 
temples, viz. the lii.st, erected by Solomoti ; the second by Zenib- 
babel and Joshua the high jniest : and the third by I lerod a few 
y'ears before the birth of Christ. But this opinion is very properly 
rejected by the Jews : who <lo not allow the third to be a new tem- 
ple, but only the second temple rebuilt : and this opinion corresponds 
with the prophecy of I laggai (ii. 9.), that the plori/ of this latter house 
— the temple built by' Zei'iibbaliel, should he preatt r than that (f the 
farmer ; which prediction was uttered with relerence to the Mes- 
.siah’s honouring it with his presence and ministry. 

I. The lirst tem))le is that which usually bears the name of 
Solomon; the materials for which were provided by David before 
h’s deitth, though the e dihee was raised by his son. It stood on 
Mount Moriah, an eminence of tin; monntaiii(»us ridge in the Scrip- 
tures termed Mount Sion (Psal. c.xxxii. 13, 1 !•.), which had been 
purchased of Araiinah or Oman, the Jcbusile. (2 Sam.xxiv. 23, 21'. 
1 Chron. xxi. 25.) The |)lan and whole model of this superb struc- 
ture w'cre formed alter that of the taln‘rnacle, but ol’much larger di- 
mensioji.s. It was surrounded, except at the Iront or east end, by 
three stories ofchamlurs, etieh live cubits stjuare, which reached to 
half the height of the temple : and the front was ornamented with a 
magnificent portico, which 'ose to the height of one hundred and 
twenty cubits : so that the ii'rm oi' the whole edifice was not unlike 
thikt of some antient churches wliicli have a lofty tower in the front, 
and a l<*\v aisle i umiing along eacli sideol’the building. The utensils 
for the sacred service wem the .same : excepting that several of tliein, 
as the al^r, • ndlestiek, 8vC..were larger, in proportion to the more 
spaciou<tt edifice t ^ which they bi'longed. Seven years and six mouths 
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were occii])iod in tlie erection of tlie superb and magnificent temple 
of Solomon ; by whom it was dedicated ’ with peculiar solemnity to 
the worship of the Most High, who on this occasion vouchsafed to 
honour it with the Shechiniih, or visible manifestation of His pre- 
sence. Various attempts have been made to describe the propor- 
tions and several parts of tKii^^structure ; but as no two writers 
scarcely agree on this subject, a minute description of it is designedly 
omitted. It retained its j)ristine splendour only thirty-three or 
thirty-four years, when Shishak king of Egypt took Jerusalem, and 
carried away the treasures of the temple-; and after undergoing 
subrse(juent profunalions and j)illages, this stuj)endous building was 
finally j)huidered and burnt by the Chaldicans under Nebuchadnez- 
zar in the year of the world .‘tilfi, or before Christ 584. (2 Kings 

XXV. 18—15. 2Chron. xxxvi. 17—20.) 

JI. After the ca]iti\ity the temple emerged from its ruins, being 
rebuilt by /erubbabel but witli vastly inferior and diminished 
glory -, as appears from the tears of the aged men who had beheld 
•the 1‘ormer strueturt' in all its grandeur. (Ezra iii. 12.) The second 
lemjde w.as profaned by oi'<ler oi’ Antiochus Epiphanes (A.>f.3837i 
n.(\l().‘l); who causetl the daily sacrifice to be discontinued, .and 
erected the image' of Juj)iior Olympiuson the altar of burnt olFering. 
In this condition it continued three years (2 Macc. x. 1 — 8.) when 
.hid IS iMaccabeus jiurilied and repaired it, and restored the sacrifices 
and true worship ol' .lehovah. (a.m. 3810, n.c. 160.) 

Some years bi l()re the birth of our Saviom*, the repairing or ra- 
ther rebuilding of this second temple, which had become 

tlecayed in the lapse of five centuries, was undertaken by Herod the 
(Ireat, wlio for nine years lanployed eighteen thousand workmen 
upon it, and spareil no expense to render it ecjual, if not superior, 
in magnitude, splendour, and beauty to any thing among mankind, 
.losephus calls it a work the most luhnirable of any that had ever 
been seen or heanl of, both lor its curious structure and its magni- 
tude, and also for the vast neallli expended u})on it, as well as for 
the universal reputation of its sanctity, ' lint though Herod .-ic- 
complished his original tiesign in the time above specified, yet the 
J/nvs continued to ornauu nt and enlarge it, expending the sacred 
treasure in annexing additional buildings to it; so that they might 
with great propriety assert that their tcm[)le had been forty and six 
years in buihling.'' 


' In llic yonr of the wo'ld :;001 ; before Christ 

•’ In the year of the u’orlil trefore Christ 9(j7. 1 Kings xiv. 20. 2 Chron. 

xii. 9 , 

^ Kzrai. — vi. .Tosciihiis, Ant. .It. d. lib. \i. c. 4. 

■* l)e Kell. Jiul. lib. vi. c. 4. ■^ 8. 

John ii. ‘> 0 . There is therefore no ivai eontrailietion between the sacred writer and 
Josephus. The wonls of the evangelist are foity and si.v years was this temple in huild- 
This, as tUrlniet well oliseives, is not saying tlmt Herod had employed forty-six 
years in erecting it. Josephus acij'iaitiir- iisthit I'lerod began to rebuild the temple, y^ 
so as not to be esteemed a new .ijdiiici', in the eighteenth ; ‘ar of bis reign Antiq. Ub.xv. 
c. 14.), computing from bis beiilg dechired King by. the Homans, or in the fifteenth year 
(Bell. Jud. lib. I. c. 1C.) reckdinlng . . om the den'h of Antigonus. He tlnitbea it Ibr us* 

q2 
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Before we proceed to describe this venei'able edifice, it may be 
proper to remark, that by the temple is to be understood not only 
the fabric or house itselfj which by way of eminence is called t/w 
'Temple., viz. the holy of holies, the sanctuary, and tiie several courts 
both of the priests and Israelites; but also all the numerous cham- 
bers and rooms which this ]irodigious edifice comprehended, and 
each of which had its respective degree of holiness, increasing in 
proportion to its contiguity to the holy of holies. This remark it 
will be necessary to bear in mind, lest the rentier of Scriptures should 
be led to suppose that Avhalever is there said to be transacted in the 
temple was actually done in the interior of that sacred edifice. To 
this infinite number of apartments into which the temple was dis- 
posed our Lord refers (John xiv. 2.): and, by a very striking and 
magnificent simile borrowed from them, he represents those nume- 
rous scats and mansions of heavenly bliss which his Talker's koiise 
contained, and which were prepared for the everlasting abode of the 
righteous. The imagery is singularly beautiful and happy, when con- 
sidered as an allusion to the temple, which our Lord not untie-* 
quently called his Father's house. 

The second temple, originally built by Zerubhabel, after the ca])- 
tivity, and repairecl by llerod, dilfercd in several respects from that 
erected by Solomon, although they agreed in others. 

The temple erected by Solomon was more splendiil and magnifi- 
cent than the second temple, which was deficient in five remarkable 
things that constituted the chief glory of the first : — these were the 
ark and mercy seat, — the shcchinah or nianilestation of the divine 
presence in the holy of holies, — the sacred fire on the altar, which 
had been first kindled from heaven, — the urini and tlunnmiin, — ami 
the spirit of prophecy. But ihe second temple surpassed the first 
in glory, being honoured by the frequent presence of our divine 
Saviour, agreeably to the prediction ol’ Haggai. (ii. b.) Both, how- 
ever, w'ere elected upon the same site, a very hartl rock encom- 
passed by a very frightful precijiice ; and the fouiulaliou was laid 
with incredible expense and labour. The sujierstriicture was not 
inferior to this great work ; the height of the temple W'all, especi- 
ally on the south side, was stupcmlous, in the lowest places it was 
three hundred cubits or tour hundred and fifty-leet, and in some 
places even greater. This most magniticent pile was constructed with 
hard white stones of protligioiis magnitude. ^ 

The temple itself, strictly so called (w'hich coinjirised the portico, 
the sanctuary, and the holy of holies), formed only u small part ol 
the sacred edifice on Mount Moriah ; being surrounded by spacious 
courts, making a square i>f b df a mile iuicircumference. It was en- 

in about nine years (Ant. xv. 14.) ; bir, it continued increasing in splendour and magni- 
ficence Ihrougli thfc* ])inus of nc people (Ikdl. Jud. v. H.) to the time of Nero, 

itlicn it V H completed, and J 8, (XK.) workmen wcmc* dismissed from that serrice. broni 
the eiglitecnth of Herot* . who ceigned thirty*seven years, to the birth of Christ, more 
than « yeafr beforv /Mth of timt princ# nbovoaiKteen ytars, tdckd to^-wWdi the 

:e tmw’lhifty, gim forty-six (Jotnplete years. 

Jud, lib. i v, § 
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tered through nine gates, which were on every side thickly coated 
with gold and silver : but diere was one gate without the holy house, 
which was ot Corinthian brass, tlie most precious rnetal in antient 
times, and which far surpassed the others in beauty. For while 
these were of equal mugnitudq, the gate composed of Corinthian 
brass was much larger ; its height being fifty cubits and its doom 
forty cubits, and its ornaments both of gold and silver being far 
more costly and massive. This is supposed to have been the gate 
called Beautijul in Acts iii. 2., where Peter and John, in the name 
of Christ, healed a man who had been lame from his birth. 

The first or outer court, which encompassed the holy house and 
the other courts, was named the Court of the Gentiles ; because the 
latter were allowed to enter into it, but were prohibited from ad- 
vancing further. On the gates that opened through this enclosure, 
and on the columns contiguous, were inscriptions in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin ; which interdicted, on pain of death, any further entrance 
to the unclean and to the Gentiles. This court was surrounded by 
a range of porticoes or cloisters, above which were galleries or 
apartments supported by pillars of white marble, each consisting erf* 
a single piece, and five and twenty cubits in height. One of these 
was called Solomon's Porch or pia/za, because it stootl on a vast 
terrace, which he had originally raised from a valley beneath, four 
huiKlred cubits high, in order to enlarge the area on the top of the 
mountain, and make it c(jnal to the plan of his intended building ; 
and as this terrace w'as the only work of Solomon’s that remained 
in the second temple, the piazza which stood upon it retained the 
name of that prince. Here it was that our I.ord was walking at 
the feast of dedication (John x. 23.) ’ ; and that the lame man,* when 
healed by Peter and .fohn, , glorilied God before all the people. “ 
(Actsiii.il.) This superb portico is termed the koyai. poiitico 
by Josephus, wlio represents it as the noblest work beneath the sun, 
being elevated to such a prodigious height that no one could look 
down from its flat roof to the valley below, without being seized 
with dizziness, the sight not reaching to such an immeasurable 
depth. 'I he south-east c»)rner. »)f the roof of this portico, where the 
height was greatest, is supposed to have been the ■jtTeqoyiov, pinnacle, 
or extreme angle, whence Satan tempted our Saviour to precipitate 
himself (Matt. iv. Lukeiv. 9.) This also was the spot where it 
was predicted that the abomination of desolation, or the Roman 
ensigns, should stand. (Dan. ix. 27- Mutt. xxiv. 1.5.) Solomon’s 
})ortico w'as situated in the eastern front of the temple, opposite It) 
the mount of (Jlive.s, w|ieio our Lord is said to have sat when his 
disciples came to shew him the grandeur of its various buildings, of 
which, grand as they w^e, he sai<l, the time was approaching when 


^ Antiq, J.uL lil), xv. c. xi. § :5, 

“ Of tlie same kind with thest porticoes, cloij^ters, or piazzas, were doubtlea^ the live 
porticoe.s which surrounded the poo' of i3etlit*si!a. (John v. The potd waa 

pentagon, and Uie piazzas rouiKi. it wci'^i^'-igned to t..elter ironi the .waU^,r 
titude of diseased persons who lay vailing tdi* a cure by the juiracttlous vtripo of 
waters. Jennings’s Jewish Andn- p* ' ^ ' 

o 3 
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one stone should not be left upon anotlier. (Matt. xxiv. 1 — 3.) 
This outermost court being assigned to the Gentile proselytes, the 
Jews, who did not worship in it themselves, conceived that it might 
be lawfully put to profane uses : for here we find that the buyers 
and sellers of animals for sacrilices, and also the money-changers, 
had stationed themselves ; until Jesus Christ, awing them into sub- 
mission by the grandeur and dignity of his person and behaviour, 
expelled tliem, telling them that it was the house of prayer all 
nations, and that it had a relative sanctity, and was not to be pro- 
faned. (Matt. xxi. 12, 13. Mark xi. 15 — 17.) 

Within the court of the Gentiles stood the Court of the Israelites 
divided into two parts or courts, the outer one being approjiriated 
to the women, and the inner one to the men. The court f)f the 
women was separatetl from that of the Gentiles bv' a low stone wall 
or partition, of elegant construction, on which stood pillars at ecjual 
distances, with inscriptions in Greek and I^atin, importing that no 
alien should enter into the holy place. To this wall Nt. Pavd most 
evidently alludes in Kph.ii. 13, 1 i. Hut uoxc in Christ Jesus, i/e, 
'vsho sometimes xeere far off, are madeni^h luj the htood of Christ : for 
he is our in’ace, xvhohath made both one, (united both Jews and Gen- 
tiles into one church,) (Oid hath broken d(Avu the middle wall oi jiar- 
tition betiveen us ; having abolished the law of ordinances by which, 
as by the wall of separation, both .lews and Gentiles were not only 
kept asunder, but also at variance. In this court was the treasury, 
over against which C.’hrist sat, and beheld how the peoj)le threw 
their voluntary offerings into it for furnishing tin; victims and other 
things necessary for the sacrifices. (iMark xii. tl. .lohn viii. 20.) 

From the court of the women, which was on higher ground than 
that of the Cientiles, tlu‘re wa ; an ascent of filh-en steps into the 
inner or men's court: and so called bec:uise it was appropriated to 
the worshi]) of the male Israelites. In these two courts, collect- 
ively termed the court of the Israelites, wore the peo}ile j)raying, 
each apart by himself, for the pardon of his sins, while Zechariali 
was offering incense within the sanctuary. (Lukei. 10.) 

Within the court of the Israelites was that of the priests, which 
was separated from it by a low wall, one cubit in height. This 
inclosure surrounded the altar of burnt ofierings, ami to it the 
people brought their oblations and sacrilices ; but the priests alone 
were permitted to enter it. h'rom this court twelve steps ascended 
to the temple strictly so called, which was divided into throe jiarts, 
the portico, the outer .sanctuary, and the holy place. In the portico 
were susj)ende(l the splendid votive offerings made by the piety ol 
various individuals. Among its other treasures, there w.as a golden 
table given by Pompey, and several goltten vine.s of oxcjuisife work- 
manship as well as of inunen i size: for .rosephus relates that there 
were clusters as tali as a man. And he ailds, that all around were 
fixed up ami displayed the spoils and trophies taken by Herod 
from the Ba* ''afians and Arabian.s. These votive offerings 
.4iouhi we‘e visible at a distance; for when Jesus Christ w.C' 
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sitting on the mount of Olives, and his disciples called his attention 
to the temple, they pointed out to him the ffis with which it was 
adorned. (Lukexxi. .5.) This porch had a very large portal or 
gate, which, instead of folding doors, was furnished with a costly 
Babylonian veil, of many colours, that mystically denoted the uni- 
verse. I’rom this the Sanctuary or holy place w'as separated from 
the holy of holies, by a double veil, which is supposed to have been 
tlu! veil that was rent in twain at our Saviour’s crucifixion ; thus 
emblematically jminting t)ut that the separation between Jews and 
Gentiles was abolished, and that the privilege of the high priest was 
communicated to all mankind, who might henceforth have access to 
the throne of gi’ace through the one great mediator, Jesus Christ. 
(Heb. X. 19 — 22.) The llohj of Holies was twenty cubits square : 
into it no person was ever ailmitted but the high priest, who entered 
it once a year on the gi'eat day of atonement. (Exod. xxx. 10. 
Levit. xvi. 2. 15. 91. 1 feb. ix. 2—7.) 

Magnificent as the rest of the sacred edifice was, it was infinitely 
surpassed in splendour by the Line)- Temple or Sanctnarj. Its ap- 
pearance, according to .losc[)hus, had every thing that cordd strike 
the mind or astonish the sight: for it was covered on every side 
with plates of gold, so that when the sun rose upon it, it reflected 
so strong and dazzling an eirnlgence, tliat the eye of the spectator 
was obliged to turn away, being no more able to sustain its radiance 
than the splendour of the sun. To strangers who were approach- 
ing, it ajipeared at a distance like a mountain covered with snow, 
for w'here it w'as not decoratetl with [)lates of gold, it was extremely 
white e.nd glistering. On the top it had sharp-pointed spikes of 
gold, to prevent any bird from resting upon it ami polluting it. 
'riiere were, conliimes the Jewish hisit)rian, in that building several 
stones which were H)rty-five cubits in length, five in height, and six 
in breadth.' When all these things are considered, how natural 
is the exclamation of the disci})les when viewing this immense 
building at a tlistance: iMashi ., see leiuit .aianneu o/'stones {TroruTtot 
what very large stones) and xe/ial Biuf-orxirs are here J (Mark 
xiii. 1.); and how wonderful i ; the declaration of our Lord upon 
this, how unlikely to be aceomplisherl before the race ol men wdio 
were then livinir should cease to exist. Seesf thou these isreat bnild- 
i 'Vhcrc shall not 1 )t i'ft one stofic upon another that shall not 
he Uirouoi don'ny ^ Iiiipi’oliab.le ;is this prediction nuist luive appear- 
ed to tile disciples at lluit time, in the short space ol* about forty 
years after, it was exiietly aceonn)lisluHl; and this most magnificent 
temple, v/hich the dews luul literally turned into a deu ol thieves, 
tlirougli the righteous juogiiieuts of* God upon that wicked- and 
abandouctl nation, was utterly ilestroyed by the Roinans a. M. 4073 
(a. n. 73), oil tin' same mouth, aiul on the same day of the month, 
when Solomon’s temple luul been rased to the ground by tlie Baby- 
lonians ! 

* Josophus, Antfep Jutl. lib. xV, v. xL J.S. ife Hi'll. Jud. lib. v. c. 5. § I — 

Mark xiii. ‘i. Dr. Hanvobtl’i; In/au! lo tlu New Test. voK ii. p. ‘ . 
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i Both the first and second temples were contemplated by tlie Jews 
with the highest reverence ; of their afiectionate regard tor the first 
temple, and for Jerusalem, within whose walls it was built, we have 
several instances in those psalms which were composed during tlie 
Babylonish captivity ; ami of tlieir profound veneration for tl»e 
second temple we have repeated examples in the New Testament. 
They could not bear any disrcsj)ectJ’ul or dishonourable thing to be 
said of it. The least iujurions sliglit of it, real or apprehendetl, 
instantly awakened ail the cholcr of a Jew, and was an afii’ont never 
to be forgiven. Our Saviour, in the course of his public instruc- 
tions, happening to say, “ Destroy tlus ten5})le, and in three days 
I will raise it up again ‘ it was construed into a contemptuous 
disrespect, designedly thrown out against the temple ; his words 
iiistantly descended into the heart of a Jew, and kept rankling tliere 
fpr several years ; tor upon Ins trial, this declaration, which it was 
impossible for a Jew ever to forget or to forgive, was immediately 
alleged against him as big with the most atrocious guilt and impiety : 
they told the court they had heard him publicly assert, 1 am able to 
destroy this temple. ■ I'he rancour and virulence they had con- 
ceived against him (or this speech, which they iniaginetl had been 
levelled against the temple, was not softened by all the afiecting 
circumstaiices of th;it excruciating and wretched <leath they saw him 
die : even as he hung upon the cross, with infinite triumph, sctu’ij, 
and exultation, they upbraided him with it, contemptuously shaking 
their lieads, and .saying : Thou Ikal (ks/rot/r.</ the temple, and buildest 
it in three days, saz'e ttn/aefj If thou be. the. son of Hod, come dovsu 
from the cross, (Matt, xxvii. 40.) 

The superstitious veneration, which this ))eople ha<l for their 
temple, further ap{)ears from the account of .Stephen. W hen Ins 
adversaries we?’e ballled and conl<>umled by that superior wisdom 
and those distinguished gilts which he possessetl, they were so ex- 
asperated al the victory lie had gained ovtir them, that they .sub- 
orned persons to swear that they had heard him sj)eak blasphemy 
against Moses and against (lod. These inllaming the populace, the 
magistrates, and the Jewish clergj', the holy man was seized, tlragged 
away, and brought before the .‘Sanhedrin, J lere the false witnesses 
whom they had procured, stood up and said. This jjeison !)ell)rc 
you is continually uttering the most reproaehlul expressions .against 
tliis sacred place meaning the t«a»iple. 'rhis was blasphemy not 
to be pardoned. A judicature composed of high pric.sts and .scribes 
would never forgive .such impiety. . 

Thus also, wlien ISt, I’aul went to give public 

notice, as was usual, to the priests^ purified and bound 

himself with a religious vow .a persons, declaring 
the time when this vow vva^, jnaijie, he would ofler 

for every ane <J" ‘liein ".t iiis o ./ti expense wfuai the time of their vow 

* Jbhni. l^v * 

Man. ikvi. f; ; Thk fiaicV ^ ani able to d<^fr 0 y the tetnjE>lc of God 

I^Ulld it III three (lay 4,*’ - : < 

^ Amt, 13. :i 
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was accomplished, some Jews of Asia Minor, when the seven days 
prescribed by the law were almost completed, happening to see him 
in the temple, struck with horror at the sight of such apprehended 
profanation, immediately excited the populace, who all at once rushed 
upon him and instantly seized him, vehemently exclaiming. Men of 
raelt help! This is the man that teacheth all men eony where against the 
people, (the Jews,) and the law, and this place and,firther, brought 
Greeks into the temple, and hath polluted, this holy place} They said this, 
because they had a little before seen Trophimus an Ephesian along 
with him in the city, and they instantly concluded he had brought 
him into the temple. Upon this thew’hole city was immediately raised; 
all the people at once rushed furiously upon him, and dragged him 
out of the temple, whose doors were instantly shut. Being deter- 
mined to murder him, news was carried to the Roman tribune that 
the whole city was in a commotion. The uproar now raised among 
the Jews, and their determined resolution to imbrue their hands in 
the blootl of a person who had spoken disrespectfully of the tem[)le, 
and who they apprehended had wantonly profoned it by introducing 
Greeks into it, verily and illustrate the declaration of Philo; that it 
was certain and inevitable death for any one who was not a Jew to 
set his foot within the inner courts of the temple." 

It only remains to add, that it appears from several passages 
.Sci ipture, that the Jews hail a body of soldiers who guarded the 
temple, to prevent any disturbance during the ministration of such 
an immense number of priests and Levites. To this guard Pilate 
referred, when he said to the chief priests and Pharisees who waited 
upon him to desire he would make the sepulchre secure. Ye have 
a watch ', go your way, and make it as secure as ye can. Over these 
guards one person had the supreme command, who in several places 
is called the caj)tain of the temple, or olficer of the temple guard. 
“ And as they spake unto the people, (he priests and the captain of 
the temple and the iSadducees came upon them.” (Acts iv. 1. v. 25, 
26. John xviii. 12.) Josephus mentions such an officer.* 


SECTION III. 

Ol’ THE HIOII rL^CES, AND IMlOSEUCtl.E, OK ORATOUlES OE THE 

JEWS. 

I. Of the High Places . — II. Of the. Proscuchcc, or Oratories. 

Besides the tabemacle, which has been described in a former 
section, the Old Testaniuent makes frequent mention of places of 

.r, ’J. - -- 

^ 

‘Actxxi. 28. 

i idavaras aira^aiT/iTos iijr row ^vros 

op.O€^vwv» .Philo, lA'i^at. ISIanjrcy. 

^ Mdtt. xxvii. Lamy’s Apparatus Bibr 

licus, vol. i, p. 267. “ 

Top oTparrjyoy Ai>apot/, Aiianla.^, tin* commander of the temple. Aiitiq. Jud, liU xx. 
c* VI. § 2 . Jud. lih. ii. c. i 7. ^ A(popwPTe9 (is top EMa^apoy (jrrpwrnyovrct^ 

liaying the chief regard to Elea^er, tlic gov- rnoivf tlie temple* Bell. Jud* lib. ii* p. 17. 
§ 2. edit. Hudson. Harwood’s l"Ur<>d. vol. ii. p. 166. 170. and Dr. Lardtier’s Gredh* 
bility, book i. cb. xi. ^ 1. ch. ix. "j -1. 
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worship, called IPgli places^ which were in use both before and after 
the building of tlie temple. In the early ages of the world, the de- 
votion of mankind seems to have delighted greatly in groves, woods, 
and mountains, not only because those retired places were naturally 
fitted for contemplation, but {)robably also because they kindled a 
certain sacred dread in tlie mind of the worsliippcr. It is certain 
that nothing was more antient in the Kast, than altars surrounded 
by groves aiul trees, which made the place very shady and delight- 
ful in those Jiot countries. The idolaters in the first ages of the 
wwld, who generally worshipped the sun, appear to have thought 
it improper to straiten and confine the 8ii})posed infiniteness of this 
imaginary deity within walls, and thereibre they generally made 
choice ol’ hills and mountains, as the most convenient })laces for 
their idolatry; and when in after-times they had brought in the use 
of temples, yet for a longtime they kept tl?em open-roofed. Nay, 
the patriarchs themsolves, who worsinpped the true Crod, generally 
built their altars near to some adjacent grove of trees, which, if 
nature denied, were usually planted by the religions in tliose days. 
When Abraham dwelt at Jleerslieba, in th(.‘ plains of Mamre, it is 
said, lie planlvd a grave Ihere^ aud called upon i/ie uatue (f the Iju'd 
the everlastiug God (den. xxi. 'hi.), and (l()iil)tless that was the place 
to which the patriarch and his family rc'soried for ))ul)!ic worsliip.' 

But at length these hills and groves of the heath(‘n idolaters, as 
they wei’o moi c^ retired and shady, became so much the fitter for the 
exercise of their diabolical rites, atid for the commissio?! ol' the ob- 
scene and horrid })racth’es tl.at were usuaily perpetrated there; for 
they came at length to he p]ae(‘s purposely s(‘l apart l‘or prostitution. 
In many passages of iSeripture it is I’ecorded ol’ i\]e Israelites (who 
ill this respect imitated tlie Iieathens) that they seereliy (ii<i the 
things wldeli were not right, that the'V set no images and .u'n)V(‘s it) 
eveiy high hill, ;iiid iiiuh.T <,“vcrv gn cii and ihcMV hiinit. inciDNC 
ia all the high })laces, and tero/y/// Xi.>r,'i'(/f/rss to I'roroiiC ihc Jj>rd, 
as did ihi. iicaihoi. (‘J Kings xvii. 9 — 1;’.) On this aeccanit. there- 
fore God expressly eonnnanded the Israelite’s, that they shotild 
utterly destroy all the place's whereiti the nations ot Canaan, whose 
latul they should possess, served their gods u))on tlie high nionn- 
tains and upon tlie hills : and to pay their devotions and hi ing their 
oblations to that place otily which God shonld ch )ose. (Deiit. xii. 
2—15.) Nay, to }n'event every approac h to the idolatrous cnstonis 
of the iieatheiis, they were liirbicfcleii to plant any trees near the 
altar of the; Lord. (Jlent. xvi. 21.) 

It was not therefore I’roiii any dislike of hills or groves, that God 
prohibited the o/lering c ! s -crillces there, or that pious kings so 
zealously suppi esscal and destroyed them, but because (nicl intended 
to keep up an anitxj in the pl>:i:e of xwrship among his peo}ile, (at 
least in sucriheingj as the b :.st preservative against idolatry: for 

• Many antinit natio i - um *! to v! ft alt.iis ami Cidl-r saci iCicvs to their gyib iijioa high 
awt ttiounfc iau.' Scm' tho C’f.niiplo'! ii'idnccit in IturJi'i ’.'j Oilenlal Literatiircs col. 
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as the Israelites were a people naturally inclined to go a •mhoring 
after other gods, and were under great temptations of doing so, from 
the practice of the Canaanites who lived among them, and were 
gross idolaters, it gave them too visible an advantage of following 
these abominations, when every one was at liberty to offer sacrifices 
where he pleased, and without proper restrictions in the way and 
n)anncr of doing it. And as the imitation of the heathens in their 
places of w'orshi}) was one step towards their idolatry, so it was a 
considerable advance towards the commission of all the gross ob- 
scenities, which these places of darkness and obscurity afforded ; 
and we may readily conclude that if once they fell into the same 
religion, they would also fall into the same immoral practices which 
that religion taught tliein to be acceptable to their gods. Now, that 
wickedness of the grossest sort did attend the idolatrous w’orship in 
such places, is sufficiently evident from 1 Kings xv. 12. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 7. Horn. i. 21. 2s., kc. 

It is therefore clear iVom the command of God, .so pathetically 
enforced in the above-cited text (l)eut. xii. 2 — 1.5.), that after God 
should fix upon a place I'or his public worshij), it was entirely un- 
lawful to offer sacrifices upon high places, or any where else but in 
the place God did choose: so that after tlie builditig of the temple, 
the prohibition of high ])laces and groves (so far at least as con- 
cerned the sacrificing’ in them) inupiestionably took place. And it 
was for their disobedience to this command, by their sacrificing upon 
high places and in groves, even after the temple was erected (2 Kings 
XV. 3.5.), and for not destroying the high jilaces of the heathens, 
where their idol gods were worshipped, which by that command 
and in many other {)laces of .Scripture (Numb, xxxiii. .52.), they 
wc’ie expressly appointeil to do; — that the prophets with so much 
holy zeal reproached the Israelites. We have indeed several in- 
sta/iccs in Scripture besides that of .\braham, where the prophets 
anti other good men are said to have made use of these high places 
lor sacrificiiig, as well as other less solemn acts ' of devotion, and 
which are not condemned. 'I'lnis, .Samuel, upon the jmcertain 
abode of the ark, fitted up- :: place of devotion for himself and his 
'family in a high })lace, and l)uilt an altar there, and sacrificed upon 
it. (I .Sam.ix. 12. 13.2,5.' Gideon also built an altar and offeretl a 
sacrifice to God upon the top of a rock (Judg. vi. 2.5, 26.); and the 
tul)ernacle itself was removed to the high place that was at Gibeon. 
(I Chron. xvi. 33. ai.d xxi. 2‘1.) Hut all this was before the temple 
was erected, which was the fir.'.t fixe 1 place that God appointed for 
his public worship ; after which other places for sacrificing became 
unlawful. 

d'hat the Isr.iclites,' bdth k'ngs and people, offered .sacrifices upon 
these high places even after the temjile was built, w ill evidently ap- 
pear by noticing a few pas.sages in their history ; for (not to mention 
Jeroboam and his succes .urs in Ido kingdom of Israel, who.se pro- 
fessed purpose was to inno’ ute every thing in matters ot religion, 
and who had pectiUar lu .e is whom they termed prophets of the 
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groves, 1 Kings xviii. 19.), it is clear that most of the Kings of Ju- 
dah, — even such of them who were otherwise zealous for the ol)- 
servance of the law, — are expressly recorde<l as blamenble on this 
head, and but few have the commendation given them of destroying 
these high places. No sooner had Ilehoboam the sou of Solomon, 
after the revolt of the ten tribes from him, strengthened himself in 
his kingdom, but we read that Judah did fnnl in the sight of the 
Lot'di and built them high places, and images, and groves, on every 
high hill, and under every green tree. (Kings xiv. 22, 23.) 

In the reign of Asa, his grandson, things look another turn, for 
of him it is said, that he took axvay the altars of the strange gods, 
and the high jdaces, and brake down the images, and cid doxm the 
groves (2 Chron. xiv. 3.), even without sparing those of his mother 
(xv. 16- ), which passage seems to be contradicted by 1 Kings xv. I f. 
It should, however, be recollectetl that there were two kinds of 
high places, one frecjuented even by devout worshippers who lived 
at a distance from Jerusalem, and made use of by them in sacri- 
ficing, and for other religious purposes ; anti which were tolerated 
contrary to the divine commaiul by such of their kings who other- 
wise are said to be pious princes. The other kind of high places 
were such as were considered as abominable from their first insti- 
tution, and matle the receptacle of itlolatry and wickedness, 'riiese 
last were the high places which Asa took away : but those where 
God alone was worshipped, had ol)tained so long, anti were lt)t>ketl 
upon with so sacred a veneration, that lor fear t)f giving a general 
offence he did not venture to abt)lish them. Put however well- 
meaning the pious intentions of gootl peo|)ie in this rt;spect weie, 
yet the contluct of their kings was highly hlameuble in giving the 
lejvst countenance to it, tus behig contrary to the divine command. 
The truth is, these high places were famous either for the apparition 
of angels, or some other miraculous event; or they had either been 
places of abode for the ark of the Lord, or those in which some 
prophet or p.Uriarch of okl had been accustomed to })ray and 
sacrifice^ and iheretbrc they were regarded as consecrated to the 
service of God ; nor was there .strength enougii in the government 
to overcome this inveterate prejudice, till llezekiah and Josiah 
arose, who (to prevent the calamities that w'erc coming on the na- 
tion) had the courage to effect a thorough reformation. 

Towfirds the conclusion of Asa’s I’eign, when he grew more in- 
firm in body, and perhaps more remiss in the cause of God, it ap- 
pears that these wicked higli places began to be renewed ; for it is 
said ot Jeho.shaphat his sou, ihixt he took away the high places and 
groves out of Jiutah (2 CliHjr. xvii. 6.), whith after all we must un- 
derataud, either of his having given ol-ders only to have them taken 
away, or having seen it done higt in part, -without totally removing 
such as devout \\or,shippcrs f> etiueiited ; lor afterwards^ when his 
character comes to l>e sui imed up, there is this veseifvation (possi-* 
Wy vUe luult of bis subjects tlum birns^llV) 
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Of Jehoshaphat’s son and 'successor Jehorani, it is snid, that he 
made high pleices in the mountains of Judah. (2 Chron. xxi. 11.) 
And though Joash, one of his sons, set out well, yet in the latter 
part of his life he was [lerverted by his idolatrous courtiers, ivho 
ser^'ed groves and idols, to whom it appears he gave a permission 
for that purpose ; for after making their obeisance we are told, that 
he hearkened to them, and then they left the house of God. (2 Ghron. 
xxiv. 1 7, 1 8.) Nor was the reign of Amaziah the son of Joash any 
better, tor still the people sacrijiced and burnt incense on the high 
places (2 Kings xiv. 4.); and though Uzziah his son is said to have 
done that which xcas right in the sight of God, yet this exception ap- 
pears against him, that the high places were not removed, but the peo- 
ple still sacrificed there (2 Kings xv. 3, 4.); the same observation is 
made of Jotham and Ahaz. (2 Chron. xxviii. 4.) Btit Hezekiah 
who succeeded him was a prince of extraordinary piety: he removed 
the high places, and brake the images, and cut down the groves (2 Kings 
xviii. 4.), xchich his son Manassch agahi huilt up. (2 Kings xxi. 2.) 
At length good kitig Josiah, a prince very zealous for the true reli- 
gion, utterly cleared the land from the high places and groves, and 
pinged it i'rom idolatry : but as the tour succeeding reigns before 
the Babylonian captivity were very wicked, we may presume that 
the high places were again revived, though there is no mention of 
them after the reign of .losiah. 

II. From the preceding facts and remarks, however, we are not 
to conclude, that the prohibition relating to high places and groves, 
which extended chiefly to the tnore solemn acts of sacrificiftg thercj 
did on any account extend to the prohibiting of other acts of devo- 
tion, particularly prayer, in any other place besides the temple, the 
high places and groves of tlie heathen (which were ordered to te 
rased) only exce})tetl. For we learn from the sacred w’ritings, that 
prayers are always acceptable to God in every place, when per- 
formed with a true and sincere devotion of heart, which alone gives 
life and vigour to our religious addresses. And therefore it w'as 
that in maiiy places of Judma, both before and after the J3al>ylonian 
captivity, we find mention nnule in the Jewish and other histories 
of places built purposely for prayer, and resorted to only for that 
end, calleil proseuc/uc or • >) 'tturies. 

These places of worship were very 'common in Judaja (and it 
should seem in retired mountainous or elevated })laces) in the time 
of Christ: they were also numerous at Alexandria, which was at 
that time a large and flourishing commercial city, inhabited by vast 
numbers of Jews: aud.eit appears that in heathen countries they 
were erected in seque^red retreats, commonly on the banks of 
rivers, or on the sea-shore. Tne proseucha or oratory at Philippi, 
where /4c Lord opened the^heartpf Lydia, that she attended unto the 
things which were sfjokeit by:Pdul,\itiS by a Hvo' side. (Acts xvi. 13, 
14, 15.) And Josephus 1ms jjrescrvcd the decree of the City of 
Halicarnassus, permitting the Jews to erect oratories, part of which 
is in the following terms* — « We ordain, that tlie Jews who are 
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willing, both men and women, do observe the sabbaths and perform 
sacred rites according to the Jewish law, and build proscucluc by the 
seaside, according to the custom of their country and if any man 
whether magistrate or private jierson, give them any hinderance or 
disturbance, he shall pay a fine to the city.” ' 

It is a c|aestion with some learned men, whether these j)roseu- 
chfE were the same as the synagogues (of which an account will be 
found in the following section), or distinct edifices fiom the latter. 
Both Josephus and Philo, to whom we may add .Juvenal, appear to 
have considered them as synonymous; and with them agree (Jro- 
tius, Ernesti, Drs. Whitby, Dotldridge, and l.ardner ’; but Calmet, 
Drs. Prideaux and Hammond, and others, have distinguished be- 
tween these two sorts of buildings, and have shewn that though 
they were nearly i\\G same, anti were sometimes confoiindcd by Philo 
and Josephus, yet that there was a real difierence between them; 
the synagogues being in cities, while the proseucha' were without 
the walls, in sequestered spots, and (particularly in heathen coun- 
tries) were usually crectetl on the banks of rivers, or on the sea- 
shoi’e (Acts xvi. 13.), without any covering but galleries or the 
.shade of trees. Dr. Prideaux thinks the ))roseucha‘ were of greater 
antiquity than the synagogues, and were formed by the Jews in 
open courts, in order that thos(^ ])ersons who dwelt at a distance 
from Jerusalem might oiler iqi their private prayers in them as they 
were accustomed to do in the courts of the temple or of the taber- 
nacle. In the synagogues, he further obsei ves, the ))rayers were 
offered up in public forms, while the proseuchie Mere appropriated 
to private devotions: and from the oratory, where our Saviour spent 
a whole night in jtrayer, being erected on a mountain (Luke vi. 12.), 
it is highly probable that tliesi proseucha* were the same as the 
high place-s, so often mentioned in the Old 'i'estament.'* 


SlvC'l'ION IV. 

ox Till-; SYXAOOCUF.S. 

I. Nature and Origin f Synagogues . — The Synagogne of the I. iherhr.es 
explained. — II. Form ly the Synagogues. — III. The (///ieers or Minis- 
ters. — IV. The Service jie formed in the Synagogues. — V. On ivhal 
Days pe formed. — VI. Fcclesiastical Poxeer if the Synagogues . — 
VII. The Shemoneh Ksreh, or Nineteen JNayers used in the !>yaagogue 
Service. 

I. J'HE Synagogues were buildings in wlfich the .Tews assembled 
fitr prayer, reading and hearing tlie Sacred, .Scripture.s, and other 

1 Josephus, Ant. Jiid. lib. xiv. c.lO. fa!. 2d.) 

2 Philo dtf.Xfgatioi'e ad Caiuni, p. )01 i. Joscidiiis de vita sua, § .'i-t. .luvcnnl, Sat. 
iii. Id. Gratiui, Wiiitby, u)d l'odtiri<’^on I.nko vi. 12. Krnesfi Jnstitiitio Inter- 
pretis Novi 'I’csitanienti, pp. ilod, ;}6'd. taif. dia. 1792. I.ardnei-’s Credibility, book i. 
0, iii.§ 3. Or. Harwood’s Iniroi'iictiou to the Now Tcslaniciit, vol. ii. pp. 171 — n't!- 

'3 l)r. Ilamtnor.d on Luke vi, 12. and Acts xvi. 1:5— IfJ. Calmet’s Diet, vocc Pro- 
seucha. l*ll|fe|uu'iteCorjiesion, part it book vi. sub anno 444. vol. i. pp. 387 — 390- 
edit. 17^ 
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Of the Synagogues. 

instructions. Though fi'o(jiieiitly mentioned in the historical books 
ol the New lestaineiit, their origin is not very well known; and 
many learned men are of opinion tliat they are of recent institution. 

Although sacrifices could only be oHtired at the holy tabernacle 
or temple, yet it does not appear that the .Tews were restricted to 
any particular place for the performance ol other exercises of devo- 
tion. Hence ibrmerly, the j)rai.ses ol’ Jehovah were sung in the 
schools of the prophets, whicli the more tlevout Israelites seem to 
have frequented on sabbath days and jiew moons for the purpose of 
instruction and prayer. ('] .Sam. x. 6 — 11. xix. 18 — 24. 2 Kings iv. 
23.) During the Babylonish captivity, the Jews, being deprived of 
the solenni ordinances of divine worship, resorted to the house of 
some prophet, or other holy man, who was in the practice of giving 
religious instruction to his own family, anil of reading the Scrip- 
tures. (Compare Kzek. xiv. 1. and xx. 1. with Neh. viii. 18.) At 
length these domestic congregations became lixetl in certain places, 
and a regular order of conducting divine worshi)) was introduced. 
Pliilo * thinks tl ic'se edilices were orii»;ina!ly inslituled by Moses: 
bill as no nienlion is inaile ol’ lliein (lin’iiijf tlic time of Antiochus 
Ej)i{)luinc.s, their origin in Jerusalem is rel’erred to the reigns of the 
Asmona'aii jirinces, undor wliom thoy were first erected, mid Mere 
soon greatly nuil(i])lii*d ; tluaigh in Alexandria and other foreign 
jilaciis, wliere the .lews were di.spersed, they were certainly of much 
gieater anti(jui(y.“ 

In the time of the r\Iaccabees, .synagogues became so frequent 
that tluw Mine to be found in almost every place in .Jiidiea. Mai- 
nionides" says, that wherever any Jews weie, they erected a syna- 
gogue. Not I'ewer than four lunidred and eighty are said to liave. 
been erected in Jerusalem, previously to its capture and destruction 
by the liomans In the evangelical history wc lind, that wherever 
the .lews resided, lliey had oin‘ oi* more synagogues, constructed 

aftci those at Jerusalem. I lence wc lintL in Acts vi. 9. svinmofrues 

. ^ ... * ^ 

bdoimino- to the Alexandrians, tltc A.-'ialics, the Cilicians, the Liber- 
tines, and the ('vreniaii:-, whieli were erected for sin h Jewish inha- 
liitants of diose cities, as shouh' hajipen to be at Jerusalem. 

‘With reward to the sviiaii()<»iie oi the Libertines, a considerable 
difference of opinion exi >t : among the learned, wliclher these Liber- 
tines were the children of freed men (Italian .Fcms oi* proselytes), or 
AtVican Jews from the city or country called Libertus, or Libertina, 
near Carthage. 'Uie foi ua'r ojiiuion is supported by (irotius and 
Vitringa; the latter (\vhich wa.s first hinted by Oecumenius, a com- 
mentator in the close of tiu* tenth century), by prolhssor CJerdes, 
Wetstcin, Bisho}) Biaircej and Scldeusncr. 

It is well known that the ancient Humans made a distinction be- 
tween the lAhcrti and tlie lALxniifU. dJic Libeiiiis was one avIio 

W- 

I rhilo, De Vita i’i. GS5. 

^ Josephus, Do B^ll, Jud. lib. ^i. c. 3. § 3. 

3 In Tcphilia, c. 1 1 
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Itad- been a ^ave, and obtained his freedom ^ ; the Libertirms was the 
son of a Libertus.'^ Uut.jthis distinction in after ages was not 
strictly observed; and Libertinus also came to be used for one not 
born but made free, in-^opixosition io. higemmSf tyt one horn free. 
Whether the Libcrtini mentionf!]^ in this passage of the Acts, were 
Gentllesi, who hud become pr^^^tes to Judaism, or native Jews, 
who having been mrtde slaves tp tJ>o lionians were afterwartls set at 
Kberty^ and in remembrance of their captivity called themselves 
X<ibertini, and formed a^synagogue by themselves, is differently con- 
jectured by the learned. ' It is probable, that the Jews of Cyrenia, 
Alexandria, &c. erected synagogues at Jerusalem at their t)wn 
chai'ge, for the use of their brethren who catne from those countries, 
as the Danes, Swedes, &c. liave built churches for the use of their 
own countrymen in London; and that the Italian Jews did the 
same; and because the greatest number of them were 
tlteir synagogue was therefore calletl the synagogue of the Libertines. 

In support of the second opinion above noticed, viz. tliat the Li- 
bertines derived their name from Libertus or Libertina, a city in 
Africa, it is urged that Suidasinhis Lexicon, on the word Ai^spnvoc, 
says, that it was ovo/xa eSvooj, a national apjtellativo; ami that the 
Glossa interlinearis, of which Nicholas de Lyra imule great use in 
bis notes, has, over the word Libcrtini, e regione, denoting that they 
were so styled from a country. Further, in the acts of the cele- 
brated conference with the Donatists at Carthage, anno 4-1 1, there 
is mentioned one Victor, bishop of the Church of lAbertina ; and 
kl the acts of the I.ateran council, which was held in (Mf), there is 
mention of Januarius gratia Dei episeojrus sanette ecclesiee IJberti- 
nensis^ Januarius, by the grace of God, bishop of the holy church 
of Libertina; and therefore Fabricius in his Geographical Imlex of 
Christian Bishoprics, has placed Libertina in what was called Africa 
jtropria, or the proconsular province of Alfica. Now, as all the 
other people of the several synagogues, mentioned in this pawsage 
of the Acts, arc called from the places whence they came, it is pro- 

‘ Cives* Horaaai sunt Liburti^j^ui vindictil, coubu aut testanicnto, nujio jure inipedientc 
manumisin sunt. Ulpian. tit. K ^ G. 

3 Thi« appears from the following passage of Suetonius concerning Claudius, trho, he 
flays was, ignariis temporibus Appii, et dvinceps alitpiiundiu Libertiuos dictos, noif ipso><, 
qiii inanumittcrcntiu*, sed iiigenuo* ex bis procreatos. |n vita Oaudii, cap. xxiv. § 
p. 78. TWsci. 

3 Q,uintiiian. de Insritutionc Oratoria, lib. v. cap. x. ]>. i^4G. edit. Gibson, IGO.'I. Qui 
est, si inaniimittatur fit Libertinus — Justinian. Institut. lib. i. tit. v. Libcrtini 
sunt, qui ex junta servitute manumissi sunt. Tit. iv. Ingenuus cst is, qui stutim ut na* 
tufl est, liber cst; sive ex dut>l>us ingeniiis matrimonio aditus est, sive cx llbertinis duo- 
Inis^ flive ex altero libertino, et altero ingcniio. 

♦ Of these there were great numlnsrs at Home. Tacitus informs us (Anal, lib, h* 
cap. ixxxv.) tlmt four thousand Libcrtini, of tlie Jewish superstitioiH as he styles it, were 
l^ished at one time, by order of Ti!x*nus, into Sardinia ; and the rest commanded to 
qttft if 'they did nor abjure, by n epfain day. See also Suefonitis in vita TibeHi« 

cap. xxx^i. Josepliu«^ Auttq. hb. xviiu^ap. lit. § 5. edit, liaverc.) mentions the same 
Iflct. And Ph|lo (|/egat. ad Caium. p. 785. C. edit. Colon. 1G13.) speaks of a good 
part of the the Til>er, asiiiJ^hited by Jews, who weHsmosltly Libertilli; having 

been «e cnpUires and. fllavi^ but, being made five by. their maaUnna were 

te to tfieir pwn rites and ^stoms. 
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bable that the Libertines were denominated in like manner; and-i^ 
the Cyrenians and Alexandrians, who came from Africa, are placed 
next to the Libertines.in that eatald^iej- the supporters of this opi- 
nion think it probable that they also belonged to the same country. 
But we have no evitlence to sheW. that there were any natives of this 
place at Jerusalem, at the period, referred to in (he Acts of the 
Apostles. On the contrary, as it is well kndwn that, only about 
fifteen years before, great mindwrs of .Tews, emancipated slaves,' or 
their sons, were banished from Rome, it is most likely that the Li- 
bertines mentioned by Lnke were of the latter description, especi-? 
ally as his account is corroborated by two Roman historians. ^ 

II. It does not apjiear from th<; New 'I’estament that the syna- 
gogues had any peculitir /r>r;-7. The building of tho’.n was regarded 
as a mark of piety (Luke vii. 5.): and they were erected within or 
without the city, generally in an elevatcil place, and were distin- 
guished from the pros-auehu! by being rooled. K:ich of them had 
an altar, or rather table, on winch the l>ook of the law.was spread ; 
and on the east sick' there uas an ark or ehe^t, in which the volume 
of the law was deposited. The seats were so disposed that the 
]icople always sat witii tlieir faces towards the ciders, and the place 
where the law was kept: and the elders sat in the o]'/])(>sitc direction, 
that is to say, with llieir backs to the ark and their faces to, the 
pcoj)Ie. d he seats <i!‘ the latter, as being placed nearer the ark,, 
were acaanmted tiio m are holy, and hence they are in the New Tes^- 
tanient termed the rln i' sedx in Ihc .v,y;/eap:;7/,",- wliich the Phatiseos ■ 
alfected ; and for whieii oitr Lord inveigiied against them. 

xxiii. G.) A similar 'precedency .seems to laive crejit into tile- 
places of woiship even of the very first ( 'in i.stians, and iicnce we 
may account for the indignation of the. apostle James (ii. 3.) against 
tile niidue prelerenee that vvas given to tite rich. The women were 
.separated frotn tlie inen, ami sat in a gallery iuclo.se I with lattices,, 
.so tiial they could dislinctiv see and hear ail that passed in the 
synago'pie, without themselves t)eiu<!; expo.scd to view. 

III. For the maiulenaiue <,f good order, there were ip every 
synagogiK' ceritiiil offieer.'-’. who: c biisiite.s.s il was to sec that all the 
(lutie.s of rt liglon were decently perii'.riiied therein. 'I hese were, 
1. The Ac^itr'jvayxy'):, t;r ruler ol tlu' .synagogiie. (Lukexiii. .14*. 
Mark V. 22.) It appeal’s froui Acts xlfi'. l.a., collated witli Mark 
V. 22. and John vi. .at)., tluit llicro were several ol the.so riders in a 


.synagogue. Thev rcj tiiated ;dl its concerns, and gave ^Ha’inission 
to persous to jn-each- l'h< v were always men .advancetl in age, apll 
re.speclnblc for tlieir u'arnin.g and probity. The Jews termed them 
Jlaramimy that i.s, .wgc.»? or xvi'r men, and they pos'ses.sei! consider- 
uhle influence and autiioriiy. 1 hey wer<‘ judges ol iheft.s, and ^!^|- 
lar peltv cfiemies : and to them Saint Paul is supposed to allude m 
1 Cor. vi. 5 , w hem he . proai-hcs' the Corinthian Ohristians wiA 
^th’yibg jtyfr di^renccs bctbie the tribunals of tlte 


> See Toi. I. p. 
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tio pArstons them who ■were capable of determining 

them . Is it so, says he, that there h not a 'wise man among you ? 
no, not one that shall he able to Judge bedyoeen hi^ brethren ? Xhese 
rulers likewise had the power of indicting punishment on those 
whom they judged to be i-ebelllous against the law; in allusion to 
which cii*cUmstance Christ forewarned liis disciples that they should 
beseotirged in the ^ndgogues. (Matt. x. 17.) 

2. Next to the A^^Kyuvatyaryoe, or ruler of the synagogue, was an 
officer, whose province it was to offer up public prayers to Goil for 
the whole congregation : hence he was called Sheliach Zibhor, or, 
the angel of the church, because, as their messenger, he spoke to 
God" for them. Hence also, in Rev, ii. jii, the ministers of the 
Asiatic churches are termeil angels, 

3. The Chazan appears to have been a different officer from the 
Sheliach Zihbor, and inferior to him in dignity. He seems to have 
been the person, who in Luke iv. 20. is termed uwvjpsT)];, the minis- 
ter, and who had the charge of the sacretl books. 

IV. The service peiforjned in the synagogue consisted of three 
parts, viz. prayer, reading the Scriptures, and preaching, or expo- 
sition of the Strriptures. 

1. The first part of the synagogue service is Prayers for the 
performance of which, according to Dr. Prideaux, they had liturgies, 
in which are all the prescribed forms of the synagogue worship. 
The most solemn part of these prayers are the n”l5PV 
(SHcrfONCH ESttcii), or the eighteen prayers, which, according to the 
rabbies^ were comjiosed and instituleti by Kzra, in order that the 
Jews, whoselangUage after the captivity was corrupteil with many 
barbarous terfos borrowed from other languages, might be able to 
perforin thuir '•devotions in the pure language of their own country. 
Such is. the account which Maimonitles gives, out of the Genera, 
of the origin of the Jewish liturgies : and the eighteen collects, in 
particular-j are mentioned in the^Mishna. However, some better 
e^iidence thah that ot the talmudical rabbigs is requisite, in order to 
prove then* fitnrgie.9 to be of so Ingli an antujuity ; especially since 
sonre of tlieir prayers, as Dr. Prideaux acknowledges, seem to have 
been compo.sed 'after the <lestructkm of .lenisalem, and U) have re- 
ference to it. It is evident tliey were composed when there was 
neither templfe nor sai^rifice ; since the seventeenth collect prays, that 
Gtxl would restore his worship to the inner part of his house, and 
HWike bast)^' with;^fecwkft and love, to accept the burnt sacrifices of 

not; therefore, be the composition of 
vhd did^^ftot receive his commission from Artaxerxes to uo to 

; 'tind f<>qirti>onlIi colleotf^ the fwd 

prayers in Maimoniddi dc (!)|rtlinc i^rpcMpi, or 
™ id), ii. cap. xiv. pp, wfiii obiWvcs, 

;^ait tilt* seventeenth ctilleet, .\vhiVh' prayfc fbf of 

iVomiis tua>, as he tran* 

r ibcited iJy wn kiij^ ih the temple 

^ ^ l iJb^ ft confutes itself, aa^lieWs how little the Jewish tradi' 

tbt mid iidte of^ their tire to be depend^ upon. 
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Judsea, till more than fifty yearsraHer tli^ iecond temfdei V^iS buil^ 
and its worship restored. The probability is, that the Ibrms of 
prayer for the synagogue worship, were at first very few, 8nd .thi^ 
same *were in tise time of Jesus Christ, the .number of which wt^ 
subsequently increased. To the m^hleen prayers above-mentioned, 
another was added, a short time before the des^ctioiiof the second 
temple, by Rabbi Gamaliel, or, according to some writers, by Rabbi 
Samuel, one of his scholars. It is directed against apostates and 
heretics, spoliations which the Jews liberally employ to designate . 
all Christians, whether of Jewish or of Gentile descent. This adr 
ditional prayer is now inserted as the twelfth, and the number is 
nineteen. They are required to be said by all Jews without ex-, 
ception, who are of age, three times every day, either in public at 
the synagogue, or at their own houses, or wherever they may hap- 
pen to be. As some readers may be curious to see them, tliey are 
subjoined, at the end of this section. ^ 

2. The second part of the synagogue service is the Beading qf 
the Scriptures, which is of three sorts, the Kiriot/iriSttema, — the 
reading of the whole law of Moses, anti portions out of the pro- 
phets and the Hagiographa or holy writings. 

(1.) The Kirioth-Shenia, consists of three portions of ScripUire, 
viz Deut. vi. (> — 9. DeuUxi. 13 — 21. Numb.xv,,37 — 41. As J:he; 
first of these portiotts commences with the word shema, that is, hefir, 
they are collectively termed the Shema, and the- reading of. them is 
called kmoth-shema, or the reading of the Shema. This reading or 
recital is preceded and followed by several prayers mid l>enediptions-j- 
and, next to the saying of the nineteen prayers above noticed, is the 
most solemn ))art of the religious service of the Jews ;: who, believ-; 
ing the commands in Deut. vi. 7. amd i^i- 19* to be of p^<^'petual ob- 
ligation, repeat the Shema dail}^ every morning and eveumg. 

(2.) The luaw was divided into fifty-three, according, to dm Mat 
sqrets, or, according to others, fifty-four Paraschioth or section^: 
for the Jewish year consisted of twelve lupar month^' alternately of 
twenty-nine or thirty tlays, that iS, of fifty weeks and, fi>gr ,(tey%r 
The Jews, therefore, in tluMr division of the law* into Paraschioth mx 
lections, had a respect to their intercalary year, which ^very - 
second or third, and consi sted of thirteen months ; so that the whofe;. 
law was read over this year, allotting one Paraschioth qr section to, 
every Sabliatlnj and in common yeais? they reduced the ^fjy-three 
or fifty?4four sections to the number or the fifty 3^bbtitl%; by regdni 
ing two shorter ones together, as often as there ^wat qqeastqB.. Tfiejlf 
b^an the course of reading the first Sabbath^ after 
bernacles; or,^ther, indeed, on tlie Sabbath day'before. that, when 
they finished' ^ last course ot reading, the^ also qmde a b^ftming 
nf the ti^iy'jdbursc .so, ns the rabbles say, 

accuse, them ^. Obd df being w^eary of reading lus 
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(3.) The portions selected out of the prophetical writings are 
termed Haphttn'oth, When Antiochus Epiphanes conquered the 
Jews about the year 163 before the Christian aera, he prohibit etj 
the public reading of the law in the synagogues,, on pain of death. 
The Jews, in order tliat they might not be \fb6lly deprived of the 
word of God, selected from other parts of the Sacred Writings, 
portions, which were termed haphtoras, n"l*lDfln (Havn- 
TORoi’ii), from *^03 (I’crau), he dismissed^ let loose^ opened — for 
though the Law was dismissed from their synagogues, and was 
closed to them by the edict of this persecuting king, yet the prophetic 

A GENERAL VIEW or all the sect/oxs ok the law, anh 

SVNAOOGUKS FOR EVEUy 

PAKASCHIOTH, or Sections of the Law. 


Sect. GENESIS. 


i. 

BvreshiUi, 

- 

- 

- 

i. 1. to vi. 

ii. 

n: n*nbn Toltdoth noat h. 

- 

- 

vi. to xi. .S2. 

' iii. 


- 

- 

- 

xii. 1 . to xvii. 27. 

iv. 

NTT t'iiivfra, 

- 

- 

- 

xviii. 1. to xxii. 2 1. 

V. 

n"n ( haiych Sarah, 

- 

- 

xxiii. 1 . to XXV. 18. 

\i. 

niVn ToWhIoUi, 

- 

- 

- 

XXV. P). 1o xxviii. J). 

vii. 

Vaiyctsc, 

- 

.** 

* 

xxviii. 10. to xxxii. .‘L 

viii. 

nbiun Vuiyishlach, 

- 

- 

- 

xxxii. 4. 1o xxxvi. 4;,h 

ix. 

nen Vaiyosheb, 

- 

- 

- 

xxxvii, 1 to xl. 20. 

x. 

ypO Mikkfts, 

- 

- 

- 

xii. 1. to xliv. 17 . 

xi. 

iCa'I Vaiyiggash, 

- 


- 

xliv. 18. to xl vii. 27. 

xii. 

Vayeciici, 

EXODUS. 


xlvii. 2S. 1 0 , 1 . ‘20’. 

xiii. 

.nvj:'4; sjit'iiKtth, 


- 

- 

i. 1 . 10 vi. 1. 

xlv. 

Vat-ra, 

- 

- 

- 

vi. 2. to ix. . 4 . 3 . 

XV. 

nris Ho cl ParaAh, 

- 

- 

x. 1. to xiii. If)’, 

xvi. 

nb'CU HcMialach, 

- 

. 

- 

xiii. 17 . to xvii. If?. 

xvii. 

nn' Yithro, - 

- 

- 


xviii. 1. to XX. 21?. 

xviii. 

C'TICUTD :Mish[)atiTn, 

- 

- 

- 

xxi. 1. to xxiv. 

xix. 

noinn 'JVriiinalj, 


- 

- 

XXV. 1 . tf) xxvii. If). 

^ xx; 

miJn Uctsavcli, 

- 

- 

- 

xxvii. 20. to x.\x, 10. 

xxi. 

Kci tisvi, 

- 

- 

- 

xxx. 1 1. to xxxiv. .13. 

xxii. 

‘rnp'i A'aiyalihcl, 

- 

- 

- 

xxxv. 1. 1<» mfky 'iVi. 20. 
xxxvii i. 21. fo xl, ?J8. 

xxiii. 

’llpO Pckuricy, 

LEVITICUS. 


xxiv. 

Vaiyikra, 

- 

- 

- 

i. I. to vi. 7 . 

XXV. 

Vaiyikra Isau, 

- 

- 

vi. 8. t(t vlii. iV'), 

Axvi. 

Shciihiii, 

- 


- 

ix. 1. toxi. 47 . 

XX vii. 

1 azri/t, 

- 

• 

- 

.xii. 1, to xiii. r;f). 

xxviii. 

Alctsorri, 

- 

- 

- 

xiv. 1. to XV. a*). 

xxix. 

mo '"iHh? Aclian-y Molh, 


- 

xvi. I. to xviii. 30. 

xxx. 

Kvd’ishiiii, 


- 

- 

xix. 1. to XX. 27. 

xxxi. 

Kmor, 

- 

- 

- 

xxi. 1. to xxi\ . ‘2.3. 

xxxii. 

'rc Hchar Sinai 

} 

- • 

- 

XX \M. to xwi, 2. 

jcxxliu 

ljta{iuk!,ctHi, 

NUMBERS. 


xxvi.iL pj xxvii. 34. 

xxxiy. 


- . • 


.. 

to vr. sg. 



m • 

- 


iiT. 21 . to vii. 8 , 9 . 

1^1. 


- 

-- 


, vifi. BtOxli. lCk 
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writings, not being under the interdict, were left open : arid theie- 
fore they used them in place of the others. It was from this custom 
of the Jews, that the primitive Cliristians adopted theirs, of reading 
a lesson every sabbath out of the Old and New Testaments. The 
tbllowing tables exhibit the paraschioth or sections of the law, and 
the hapbtoi’oth or sections of the 'pro)ihets (which were substituted 
for the former), tis they have been read together ever since the days 
of the Asniortieans or Maccabees, and as they continue to be read 
in the various synagogues belonging to the English, Portuguese, 
Italian, Dutch, and German Jews. 


SECTIONS OF TUK PIIOPHETS, AS HEAD IN THE DIFFERENT JEWISH 
SAUUATH OF THE VEAIt. 

MAPHTOROTH, or Sections of the Prophets. 


Porttfiiiicsc autl Italitni Jeu's. 


(tcniuoi and Dutch •Tews^ 


Isu. xlll.-'S— il. 


Isa. xlii. 5— 

25. xliii. 10. 

Isa. liv. 1—10. 


■Sj 

T 

T 

Isa. xl. ‘27— ol. xli. 1— 10. 


Ditto. 


‘2 Killies iv. 1 — 2.1. 


2 Kings iv. 

1-37. 

1 Kiiij^s i. 1 — ;il. 


Ditto. 


Mai. i. 1—14. ii. 1—7. 


Ditto. 


Hos.xi.T — 12, xii. 1— 11.* 


Ditto. 


Obad. i. 1— '21. 


IIos. xii. 12 

—14. xiii. 1—16. 

Amos ii. 1— H>. iii. 1 — 


Ditto. 


1 Rings iii. I.a — - 2S. iv. 1. 


Ditto. 


K/iiK. xxxvii. 15— 2H. 


Ditto. 


1 Kings ii. 1—12. 


Ditto. 


»Ter, i. 1— ii. 1— >. 


Tsa. xxvii. 6 

. to xxix. 23. 

Kzfk. xxviii. 25. lo xxix. 21. 

- 

Ditto. 


JiT. xlvi. 1»1 — 2S. 

- 

Ditto. 


.Iiitli'’. V. 1 — .31. 

- 

Judg. iv.4. 

to v. 1—31. 

Isa. vi.l— .11. 

- 

Is.a. vi. 1 — 13. vii. 1—6*. ix.6, 7. 

,U r. xxxiv. S — 22. and xxxiii. 

•25, 26. 

Ditto. 


1 Kings V. 12— 1«. vi. 1— IJ. 


Ditto. 


Kzt’k. \Uii. 10 — 27. 

- 

Ditto. 

• 

1 Kings xviii* 20— .10. 

- 

1 Kings xviii. 1—39. 

1 Kings vii. 1.1— 2(1. 

- 

1 Kings vii 

. 40—50. 

1 Kings vii. 40 — .')0. 

- 

1 Kings vii 

. 51. viii. 1—21. 

Isa. xViii. 21— 28. xUv. 1—25. 


Ditto. 


Jer. vii. 21— ;i4. viii. 1 — ix 

. 23, 24. 

Ditto. 


2 Sam. vi. 1—19. 

- 

2 Sam. vi. 1 

—2.3. vii. 1—17. 

2 King.:, iv. 42—44. v. 1 -bO. 

- 

Ditto. 


2 Kings vii. .‘3—20. 

- 

Ditto. 


Amos ix. 7—15. 

- 

Ezek. xxii. 

1—19. 

Ezek. XX. 2—20. 

- 

Amos IX. 7—15. 

Ezek. xliv, 15—01. 

... 

Ditto, 


Jer. xxxii. 6—27. 

- 

Ditto. 


Jer. xvi. 19— 21. xvii. 1— 14. 


Ditto. 


Hos.i. 10, 11. ii.l— 20. 

. 

Ditto. 


Judg.xiii. 2— 25. * 


Ditto. 


fi^ech. ii, 10—13. iU. i 

IV. 1“ 7. 
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? r • ; ■ . ' ■- 

PARASCHIOTH. 


S*CT. NUMBERS 

xxxvii. 'I^W^Shelach, 
xxxviii. mp Korach) 
xxxix. nprr Chukkath, 
xl, Balak, 
xli. CnD'D Piucbas, 
xlii. niTDD Mattoth, 
xliii. '’yon Masfiy, 


continued* 

- xiii. 1. to xV. 4I . 
xvi« I- to xfiii. S2. 

-< xix. ). to xxii. 1. 
xxn.2..|p XXV.9. 
xxvA^wXXX. 1. 

- xx3i5#t^^a.42, 
xxxlit 1. to xxxvi. 13. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


xliv. D'Hl Debarim, 
xlv. ]:rTr.N1 Vacthclianan, 
xlvi. 2py Kkeb, 
xlvii. HNl Rceli, 
xlviii. Shopbetim, 

xlix. Nyn Tctse, 

1. Winn Tabo, 
li. D’n!?3 Nitsabim, 
lii. rjb'1 V'^aiyelfc, 
liii. IPlwn Haaziuu, 


i. 1. to iii. 2^, 
iii.23. to ylt.ll. v> 

‘ - vii. 12. ; 

xi. 26*. to xvi. ly. 
xvi.l8. to xxi.*9. 
xxi. 10. to XXV. 19. 

- xxvi. 1. to xxix.8. 

- xxix.9. to XXX.20. 
xxxi. 1. to xxxi. .‘10. 

- xxxii. 1 . to xxxii. 62. 


liv. nninrr n'ln V«zot Habaracah, 


xxxiii. 1. to xxxiv. 12. 


In the synagogues of the Hellenists or Greek Jews, the law was 
always read .in the Alexandrian or Greek version ’ ; but in those 
of the native Jews, the, law was always read in Hebrew; whence it 
became necessary, as soon as that language ceased to be vernacular 
am<Hig the Jews, to.^tftblish an interpreter, by whom the Jewish 
Scriptures were expounded in the Chaldee dialect, which was spoken 
by them after the return from the Babylonian captivity. ^ The 
doctor or reatler therefore, having the interpreter always by him, 
softly whispered in his ears wii^ he said, and this interpreter i^- 
peated aloud to the people what^;4had thus been communicated to 
him.. To this custom our Savihwr 'is supposed to have alluded 


when he said to his disciples, WJial ye hear in the ear^,tf((U. jnre(^i 
ye upon the house-tops. (Matt. x. 27.) '* .-0. . f 

3. TJie third and last part of the synagogue service is, jR^ositiou 
of the Scriptures, and Prcachin<f to the people from them. The hist 
“Was performed at the tune of reading them, ami the other after the 
rieading of the law and the prophets. In Luke iv. 15 — 22. we have 
an account of die service of the synagogue in the time of Christ; 
from which it appears, that he tought the Jews in their synagogues 
it^ both these, ways : And he tauyft in their synagogues, being glo- 
r\fied <f all. And he came to Nazareth, vohere he had been hronght 
; and as his custom xcas, he vseni into the synagogue on the sabbath 
and stood, up for to rend. And there •uoas delivered unto him the 
. Imok ^tke prophet JEsaias : and •when he had unrolled the voJ,\ivfe‘^ he 

. ... ; : r 

Ftoni Ifcis-pr^ttice itrig3lnat«4 t**® Ch«Wce,Par»phrascs, of wUfiii maccoanfi.lws been 
»Dr.i -- ■ 



t s riora: Hebr«ii(?iBe,,ot. 27.. 

i SteKmv. Thi*. word signifies to unfe 
itten os paidiment ai^ roUtd up. Hr'* 
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HAPHTOROTH. 


Portuguese and Italian Jews. 
Jo^h. ii. 1--24. 

1 Sam. xi. 14, 15. xii. 1—^2. 
Judg.xi. 1-^3. 

Micali V. 7—15. vi . J— 8. 

1 Kings ;>^x. 46, xix. 1— SI. 

,T«r. i, 1—19. 

Jer. ii. 4— 28. i^.l> 


German and Dutch Jews. 
Amos ix. 7—15. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dittd. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Jer. ii. 4—28. iii. 4. 


Isa. i. 1—27. - « - 

xl. 1—26. 

xlix. 14r^26. 1. 1-3. 

Iiv.ll-*i7;iv. 1-5. 
li. 12-23. iii. 1-12. 

Jir. l-rlO. - - . 

lx. 1—22. • - 

Ixi.lO, 11. Ixii. 1—12. Ixiii. 1—9. 

Hos. xiv. 1-9. Mic, vii. 18-20. 

2Sam. xxii. 1— .51. .Some say Ezek. xvii 

24. xviii. 1—32. « - - 

Josh. i. 1 — 18. Kecles. i.— xii. inclusive. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

- Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

- Ditto. 

Isai. lv.6— 13. Ivi.l— 8. 

22 — 

Hos. xiv. 1—9. Joel ii. 1—27. 
Ditto. ‘ 


found the place xc/iere it xoas 'written, “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to, the poor ; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to p-each deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blinds to set at liberty them 
that are bruised. , to preach the acceptable yeety of the Lordb’’* And 
he folded the vohme. '^, and he gave it agdin io the minister and sat 
down : and the eyes of all ihem that were in the synagogue were fiS' 
tened on him. And he began to say unto them : This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and won- 
dered at the gracious xmrds that proceeded out tf his mouth. 

From this passage we leariij that when Jesus Christ came to 
NazaVeth, his own city, he was called out, as^ a member of that 
synagogue, to read the haphtorah, that is, the section or lesson out 
of the propliets for that day ; wliich appears to have been the fifty- 
first haphtorah, and to iuivc commenced with the frst verse of 

CLuaTT^fyurr^s avrovs Uai rw vtpiSaAoyres aWrfAois ; Why do we not unfold our .^ps, 
and clasp each other in theu). ? Dion, llalicarn. lih.vi, p..392. Hudson, Ttju €wiOTo^rfy 
ANAOTTHAr, unfolding the letter. Josephus de vitJ sua, p. 21. Ilavercamp. 

€5 €i€\ior ra a\irjvTU)u lUfKrwu €woirj(raTo, firra df, ANAHTTZAS, TO BIBAION 

ftho Very expression of the evangelist. J Herodotus, lib. i. c. 12J. tom. h 158^ edit- 
Oxon. 1809* 'riic sacred writings, used to this day in all the Jewish synagogues, arc 
written pn skins of basil, parcliment, or veilnin, pasted end to end, and rolled on two 
Toilers^ beginning at each end ; so that, in reading from right to lef‘, tlicy toll off with 
the while they iv)ll on with the right hard* (Dr. A. Clarke on X*ukcvi. 17.) 

V I'he^ikbQve tables «tre copied from Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary on Deut. x^iv., 
who s^es that he has in general fo’iowcd the divisions in the !)est Masoretic Biplcs, 
from which our common English l^ibles in some cases will be found to vary a little. 
On the above tables, Dr. Clarke remarks, that thougMie Jews are agreed in the sections 
qf the law that are read ev^ry sabbath ; yci Uiey aie not^giwed in the hap^orotli, or 
^cHbdfiifeom the projAets ; as U above, that the JJutch and ^eiiiiwn jews ditffcr 

m several c^s from tlie ItnUaii and i^ortuguese; r id there are spi^e slitter 

^esi^ those ii4^ve, wM^ he has not imd ^ ^ ^ - ^ " 

■ • ■ :i,- V. v:: i . or If 
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Isa. Ixi. aTkl not with the tenth, as ill the ‘t^le above given. 
“ Have the Jews,” asks an eminent commentathi!^ “ altered this 
liaphtorah, knowing the use wliich our blessed Lord of it 

among their ancestors?”' Further he stood up (as it was cus- 
tomary, , at least for the oHicialing minister to do out of reverence 
for the word of God) to reatl the Scriptures; and unrolled the 
manuscript until he came to the lesson ap})ointed for that day ; 
which having read he n)llcd it up again, and gave. it to the’ proper 
officer; and then he sat down and expounded it, agreeably to the 
usage of the Jews. In like manner, according to the custom of 
their public instructors, we find our Saviour sii/ing down (Matt. v. 
1.) lieforo he began to deliver his sermon on the mount to the 
asseinblctl multitudes ; and upon another occasion sifting down, and 
out ot the ship teaching the peo})!e who wcr<f collected on the 
shore. (Matt. xiii. 1.) 8o also it is said of the scribes, who were 
the Jewish clergy, that they .w/ (Matt, xxiii. 2.) in Moses' chair : 
Whatever therefhre ihej/ bid ifou observe, that obserx'e and do, but do 
not after their icorhs, for Ihei/ sat/ and do not. J>ut wlieu Christ 
entered any synagogue of wliich lie was not a member (as it aji- 
pears from l.uke iv. IG. he always did on every sabbath day, 
wherever he was), he taught the jieojile in sermons after the law 
and the prophets had been reatl. 

It should seem also, at least in foreign countries where places of 
worship were established, that when strangers, who were Jews, 
m'rived at such towns, and wemt to oiler their devotions, it was 
usual for the })icsidcnts of the synagogue, alter the apfiointed jior- 
tiou out of the law and the ))Vophets was reatl, to send a servant 
to them, and in a very respeclliil njamier to retjuest that if tiiey 
could imiiart tiny thing tiial rniglit Contrihute to the re]igioiiS(>.jn- 
siruction and edification of the»Vajuaiencc, they woult! deliver it. 
'rhis token of respect anti pojit^pess shewn to strangers, 'apjHBfrs 
from the following jiassage in thi^ A^s tifthe Apostles; ^ ( Act si;^lii. 
14, la.) When Paul and Ids companions, t)u their afrin^ir at 
Antiocli'in Pisitlia, went into the .Icw ish synagogue on the sitlibalh 
day, and sat tlown alter the reaiiing ol llitt law aiitl tlie prtiphcls, the 
rulers of the synagogue sent to them, saying, Men and brethren, if 
ye have any word, tf exhorhtlion for the peojde, say on. Ujton which 
Paul stood, up, atid beehoning with his hand, saiti, Alen tf Israel, and 
ye that fear Hod, give audienre. 

The synagtigues, however, weie not only jilaces set apart for 
prayer : they were also schools where youth were instructed. The 
sages (for so were tta,* teachers calk'd) sat upon elevated Ixjiichcs, 
while the ympils stood at tlieir leet or before them ; which cir- 

‘ Dr, A. Clark f, on J>fut, xxAiv, 

2 Fleurv, anr! oijicr cminun' critics, havo supposed flint the Jewish yoiitli 

on|c)w seatH or onjlw at the le t of tlicir preceptors, who occupied a lofty chair; 

bu^l li.i ; from Icwish authority, that tliu disciples of the rahhins stood 

before Ukui lit above represented, Spe bis treatise de SyiLig. Vet, lib 1 * 

p. l. c.". 8acr;iL', i]^ fCov. Fa!f|. vol. ih pj).ll'l, 

tollcctffi ’ p i fro|^ r rook writers,^ to tlw expression towv 

efpiival nt to wkyj(fioy,n ^ 
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cumstance explain§.St. Paul’s meaning (Actsxxii. 3.) when he says 
that he was fo’O&gv?? AT thk feet of Gamaliel. 

V. 'Pbetr synagogue days wci‘e the sabbath, and the second 
and fifth days of each week, answerable to our Saturday, Monday, 
and Thursday, besides their holy days. And their synagogue 
hours, on which divine service was j)ert’orined, were thrice on each 
of these daysi'b’iz. in tlic morning, afternoon, and at night. For 
they held it to bp a' constant rule, that all were to pray unto God 
three times ^vexy i\ay, after the example of David (Psal. Iv. 17.), 
and of Daniel (Dan. vi. 10.) ; so that they reckoned themselves 
strictly bound to perft)rm this sf)mcwhere every day, as well as on 
the s^'nagogue days. If at home, they jirayed there ; and thus we 
are told that Coriudins was ju-aying in his own house at the nmth 
hour of the (lay (that is, at the time of the evening sacrifice) when 
the angel appeared unto him. (Acts x. 00.) And in like manner 
I’eter ])rayed' about the sixth hour., when In* had the vision of the 
great sheet. (Acts x. 9.) But if they were abroad, though in the 
market-piace or in the street, at the usual hour of prayer, they 
made no diflicultv of doing it there; and for this our Saviour re- 
jn’oved them, that thei/ loved to praif standing in the ro ners eif the 
streets (Matt. vi. .ij.), thereby affecting to be seen of men: but 
generally such whose leisure woidd allow them,' went to the 
synagogue on the usual days of worship. • 

\’r 'Phose who had been guilty of any notorious crime, or w'cre 
otherwise thought unworthy, were cast out of these synagogues, 
that is, excomnmnicated, and excluded I’rotn partaking with the 
rest in the public pi’aycu's and religions offices there performed; so 
that thej'^ were looked upon as mere 1 Icathens, and shut out 
from all benefit of the Jewish religion, which exclusioii was 
('stp^ied seandalous. We ar(iv,told“that the Jews came to a reso- 
lution, that confessed tkaffesns ivas the ('itrist, he should 

he put mf of the synagogue. (.Iph^,|x. 22.) And therefore when the 
blind man, who had been restored to sight, pei-sistcd in confessing 
that he believed the jierson who had been able to work* such a 
piiracle could not have (hme it, if he were not oj God, they cast him 
ent. (ver. 3.‘5, S t.) * 

VII. The following are the Sheinoneh Ksreh, or nineteen prayers 
of the Jews, referred to in jiage 2-13. as translated by Dr. Prideaux. 
J’hat which was forme riy the nineteenth, is m^w the twel/lh in the 
order in which they stand in the Jewish liturgies. The fii'St or 
precatory eacii ar<'. le was pronounced by the priest, and 

the last or encharistieol pa t was the response of the people. 

' Ijatny’s yVpparatus Kiblicus, vo!. ii. ,>[>. 1 !) — '-J I. Pridenux’s C tnincctiosis, (book vi, 
sub anno 444.) vol. i. pp.374 — SOI. I'kui v’s Maunor; of the Israelites by Dr. Clarke, 
pp. .330—338. Dr. Harwood’s Ii.lrod. to tb..- New Test: vol. fep. ISO-182. Schulzii 
Ardi.-eol. Htb. pp. ee.?, 223. Rel n d's Antiq. llebr. pa-f i. c. 10. pp. 126—140; ' 
Iketiii Antiq. Hebr. parti, c. 9. pp. 1C!> — 10.4. Sehaehtii Aniinadversiones ad Ikenii ( 
Antiq. Hebr. pp. 4.12 — 470. liilner’ ; C edibility, book i. c. 9. § 6. Pritii Introd. *> 

Nov. Test, pp, 417, 395.)i^d I '! - .JcttHinfls’s Jcwisli Antiquities, book ii. c. 2. i 
pp. 271—28.5. On the iyna&yguc woisliip of tho^odern Jews, st« Mr. Allen’s 
Modern .ludaisnr, pp. 319 — ’ 
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, 1> Blessed be thou, Q.LoRDour God, tlie God of our &|lhers, 

the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, tlie Gpo of Jacob, the 
^rent God, iwwerful and tremendous, the liigh God, bountifully 
dispensing benefits, the creator and possessor of the universe, who 
renieraberest the good deeds of our fathers, and in thy love sendest 
a Redeemer to those who are descended fronx them, for tlxy mune’s 
sabe, O King our Loud and helper, our Saviour and our shie||j. 
-r— Blessed art thoti^ O Loiw^ "who art the shield ()f Abraham. 

“ 2. Thou, O Lord, art powerful for ever ; thou i*aisest tlie dead 
to life, and art mighty to save ; thou sendest down the dew, stillest 
the winds, and makest the I'ain to come down upon the cai*lh, and 
SUstainest with thy beneficence all that are thei'ein; and of thy 
abundant mercy makest the dead again to live. Thou raisest up 
those who fall ; thou healest the sick, thou loosest them who are 
bound, and makest good thy word of truth to tliose who sleep in 
the dust. Who is to be compared to thee, O thon ,lboRD of might ! 
and who is like unto thee, O our king, who killest and makest alive, 
and^ ioakest salvation to s})ring as the grass in the field ! Thou 
art faithful to make the dead to rise again to life. — Blessed, art 
thou, O Lord, Xiho raisest the dead again to life ■' 

“ 3. Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and thy saints tlo 
praise thee every day, JSelah. For a great king and a holy art 
thou, O God. — Blessed art thou, O Lord God, must holy! 

“ 4f. Tlmu of thy mercy givest knowledge unto men, and 
teachest them understanding: give graciously unto us knowledge, 
wisdonij^ -and understanding. — Blessed art thou, O Lord, "Aio gra- 
ciously givest knowledge unto mm ! 

“ 5. Bring us back, G <nir I''ather, to the observance of thy law', 
and make us to atlhere to thy precepts,* and do thou, O our king, 
draw us near to th}' worship, and convert us to thee by perfect 
repentgiince in thy presence. — Blessed art thou, O Lord, xoho •douc/i- 
sefest ip receive us hy repentance !, 

Be thou merciful unto us, O our Father: for we. have 
sinned : jxardon us, O our king, for we have transgressed; Ughiust 
thee. For thou art a God, good and ready to partlon. — Blessed- 
art ihou, 0 Lord most gracious, nho multipliest thy mercies in the 
Jbi'givpiess of sins. 

“ 7. Look, w'e beseech thee, upon our afflictions. Be thou on 
,,oiur side ui all our contentions, and plead thou our cause in all our 
litigations; and make Imste to redeem us with a perfect redemption 
Jfpr fhy name’s sake. For thou art our God, our king, and a strong 
redeemer. ^ Blessed art thou, Q Lord, the redeemer of Israel I 

“’8. Heal us, OLoiid our God, and we shall be healed; save 
us, and, we shall be isayed. For thou art our praise. Bring unto 
. us -aonud health, .and a perfect remedy for all opr infirmities, and 
' for all our griefs, and for all out wounds. Fo*' thou art a God who 
fieall^'iand art merciftfl. — Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 'who 
cur^ 

“9. O hi «3iery; 
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attd bless unto u^the sensoni^ of the year, and give us the ‘dew and 
the raih to be a basing unto us, upon the face of all our land, and 
satiate the worla with thy blessings, and send down moisture upon 
every part of the earth that is habitable. — Blessed art thm, O Lord, 
•who gioest thy blessing to the years! 

** 10. Gather us together by the sound of the great trumpet, to 
the enjoyment of our liberty ; and lift up thy ensign to call together 
all the captivity, from the four quarter^ of the earth into our own 
land. — Blessed art thm, O Lord, •who gatherest togethct' the exiles of 
the people of Israel ! 

“ Hi Restore unto us our judges as at the first, and our coun- 
sellors as at the beginning; ami remove far from us affliction and 
trouble, and do thou only reign over us in benignity, and in mercy, 
and in righteousness, and in justice. — Blessed art thou, O Lord ow' 
hhig, tvko lotK'St righteousness and justice ! 

“12. * Let ^'6re be no hope to them, who apostatise from the 
true religion; ifod let heretics, how many soever they be, all jierish 
as in a momeiit. And let^ the kingdom of pride be speedily Tboted 
out and broken in our days. — Blessed art thm, O Lord our God, 
who destroi/est the wicked, and hr ingest down the prmd 

“ 1 5. Upon the pious and the just, and upon ^ the proselytes of 
justice, and upon the remnant of ihy people of the house of Israel, 
let thy mercies be moved, O Loud our God, and give a good re- 
w'ard Unto all who faithfully put their trust in thy name ; and grant 
us our portion with them, and for ever let ns not be ashamed, for 
we put our trust in thee. — Blessed art thm, O Lord, xvho aH the 
support and coiif deuce of the just I 

“ H. Dwell thou in the midst of Jerusalem, thy city, as thou 
hast promised ; build it wflli a building to last for ever, and do this 
speedily even in our days. — Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, •who buildest 
Jerusalem ! 

“ 15. Make the offspring of Dtivid thy servant speedily to grow 
up, and flourish ; and let our horn be exalted in thy salvation. For 
we Hbffo for thy salvation every day. — - Blessed art thou, O LoRDy 
xeho niakest the horn of our salvation to flourish f ' 

“ IG. Hear our voice, O Loud our God, most merciful Father, 
pardon and have mercy upon us, and accept of our prayers with 

f .... 

This is the prayer which was added by Uabbi Gamaliel against the Christians, 6r as 
others say by Rabbi Samuel the little, who was one of his scholars* 

The Roman empire. 

^ Tlie twelfth prayer, as now u.sed by the Jews, varies considerably from that above 
given. In the Prayer Book of the GVrwffH and Polhh Jews, it stands thus:— O let 
the slanderers have no hope, all the wicked he annihilated speedily, and all the tyrants be 
cut off quickly ; humble tliou them quickly in our days. JSikssed art thou, 0 Lcr^f who dt?- 
slroy^st enemies and humblcsi iijrar< >*. ” In the Prayer Book of the Spam's!' and Portuguese 
Jews, this prayer runs thus: — • I^et slanderers have nb hope, and ail pr^umptious 
apostates perish as in a and may thine enemies, and those who hate thee,r be 

suddenly cut off, ^and all thoed who act wickejliy be suddenly brokie^; cousuin^^ imd 
rooted out ; and humble thou thehi speedily in our days. Blessed art thou, 0^ Lorif libho 
-destroyest th ? enemies and humblest the prmid Allen’s ^Modj^n Judaism, b#’ 3^9* 

Coiibbfiiidg^tliesb aupp^aed prosdytts of justke, see ppl. ^55, 
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thy mercy «'md favour, and seiul \is not away from thy presence, O 
our king. For thou liearest witli mercy the prayer of thy people 
Israel. — Blessed art f/ioti, O LoJin, to/io ftmrcst prayer ! 

“ 17. Be thou well pleased, O Loud our Gun, Avith thy pcojde 
Israel ; and liave regard unfo their prayers ; restore thy worship 
to' the inner part of thy house, and make haste with favour and 
love to accept of the burnt sacritices of Israel, and their prayers ; 
and let tlie w'orship of Israel thy people be continually well pleasing 
unto thee. — Blessed art thou^ O lAtnj)^ iv/io restorcst thy divine 
•presence to Zion ! 

18. We will give thanks unto thee with praise. For thou art 
the Loud our God, the God of our lathers, for ever and ever. 
Thou art oui’ rock, and the rock of our life, and the shield of our 
salvation. To all generations will we give thanks unto thee, and 
declare thy praise, because of our life which is always in thy hands, 
and because of thy signs, which are every day with us, and because 
of thy wonders, and marvellous loving kindisess, which are morning, 
and evening, and night bel<)i‘e us. '1 hou art good, for thy mercies 
ai’e not consumed ; thou art merciful, I’or thy loving kindnesses fail 
not. For ever we hope in thee. And I'or all these mercies be thy 
name, O king, blessed and exalted, and lifted up on high for ever 
and ever; and let all that live give thanks unto thee. Selah. And 
let them in truth and sinceiiiy praise tliy name, () God of our sal- 
vation, and our help. Selah. — Blessed art thou, O Loud, -Ahose name 
is good, and to vchom it is /it ti tig aheays to give praise ! 

“ 19. Give peace, beneficence, and benediction, grace, benignity, 
and mercy unto us, and to Israel thy people. Bless us, our Father, 
even all of us together as one man, with the light of thy counte- 
nance. For in tiie light of thy countenance hast thou given unto 
us, O Loud our Gon, the law of lile, and love, and bonignity, and 
righteousness, and blessing, and mercy, and life, and peace. And 
let it seen, good in thine ey«' ;, to bless thy people Israel with thy 
peace at all times, and in every moment. — Blessed art thou, O I jonn, 
‘who hlrssesl thy people Israel veith j trace I Amen. 


' i.c. TIic Adytum Tcmpli, wliirh in the Temple of Jsnisjdein was the holy of liolics, 
into which none ever entend hnt the high priest once a year, on the j^reat day of expiation. 
Prom this place after tlie Jhd)ylonish <*aptivity were wantin;^* the ark, the mercy sent, the 
Sliechinah of the divine presence, and the Urimand 'J’lmmmim, which c.'m.sing an imper- 
fection in their worship in respect of what it was formerly, :i restoration of tlieni seems to 
, be the subject of this petition. 
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' CHAPTER IE 

SACKED PERSONS. 


SECTION I. 

OF THE JEWISH CHURCH AM) ITS MEMBERS. 

I. The xvhole nnlion accounled holij — II. Members of the Jeivish Church f 
Jlebretvs of the Ilebrcies. — Ilf. Prosehjtcs. — IV. Jeivs <)f the Disper- 
sion. — V. Hellenistic Jews. — VI. The Libertines . — VII. Devout Men- 
—VIII. a rcunicision — IX. Proselylcsy hovo introduced into the Jemsh 
Church. 

I. Jehovah, in Ills inlinite wisdom and goodness, liaving l)eert 
j)leased to prefer the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, bef(>re 
every other nation, and to select them fiom every other people, for 
the pui |)oses of imparting to them the revelation of his will, and of 
preserving the knowledge and worshii) of the true God; He is 
thence said to have chosen them, and they are in many pas.sages of 
Scrijttnrc rejn’esented as his chosen and elect ])eople. ^ And be- 
cause they were by the will of God set apart, and appropriated in 
a s})ecial manner to his honour and obedience, and furnished with 
extraordinary motives to holiness, God is therefore .said to have 
sanctified them. (liev. xx. <s. xxi. 8. xxii. 9. 16. S‘J.) For these 
reasons they are termed a holy nation, a kingdom of priests, and: 
also saints ■ ; and their covenant relation to God is ingetl upon 
them as a motive to holine.s.s of heart and practice, (I.ev. xix. 2. xx. 
7, 8. 26‘. xi. 15. Exod. xxii. 31.) Hut the Jews of later times, lie- 
coming proud of thoe lilies, and of their ecclesiastical privileges, 
extended thejr i harity only to tho.se ol’ their own laith ; while to- 
wards the rest of mankind they cherished a sullen and inveterate 
hatred, accounting them to be profane fiersons aiul .shtners. This 
relative or imputed holiness of the .lews as a covenant people, .sep.a- 
rated and consecrateil to the worshij) of the true goil, was perpetual 
(in other words it was to subsist until the institution of the Gospel 
dispeitsati(ai); although the .Jews were often extremely corrupt in 
Hicir manners, as the numerous denunciations of the prophets suf- 
ficiently indicate. I Icia e some of the rabbinical writers call the 

^ Compare Dent. iv. 157. vii. (>. v. ’o. I Kings viii. l?2. et set]. I Cliion. xvi. 1:). 
.Vsiil. cv. (). xKxiii. 1 ‘J. . IjE evi. .0. exxxv. 4. .Isa. xli. 8, 9. xliii. 90. xliv. 1,. 9. 

xlv. 4. aiul K/.ek. xx. 5. ^ 

‘ Compare Ibxoil. xix. Ia' xi. 14,45. xix. 9. x>f* SC. Dent, x" 6 . xlv. 
xxvi. Ip, x.wiii. p, \x\iii. 9 t'hioii. vi. 41. Psal. 1. 5. 7. Ixxix. 2. cxxxiLp. 

cxlviii.lj. ^ ' * 

^ Apiid ipsos firles obstinata, miseriv; . 'Ha in promptn, sod advcrsiis omnes alios hostile 
odium. Suc'li is tlie cliaracter of tiu- Jew. give^:by tlie Uoman liistorian, i^s tiiey were 
in the time of onr Savioili* ('Facit. Hist. lib. v. v* ty, tom. iii. p. 267. edit. Bipont.) ; 
'^hich is abundantly coiifirnied by the sabred writers.. See Matt. ix. 10, 11. xxvi. 45» 

Gal. ii. 15. 17. 1 XI, ij. 15^ H;. 
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most wicked klt^gs of Israel and Judah holy,— holy, or righteous, 
and Israelite, being with them convertible terms, (compare Wisd. 
X. 15. 17. 20. xviii. 1. 7. 9. 20.) ; and in the time of our Lord tlie 
Jews held the preposterous notion, that though they should conti- 
nue in their sins, yet, because they were the offspring of Abraham, 
I God would not impute their sins to them. ^ 

The apostles being Jews by bp th, though they wrote in Greek, 
have retained their national idiom, and have oorrowed the Old 
Testament phraseology, which they have applied to Christians, in 
order to convey to them accurate ideas of the magnitude of God’s 
love to them in Christ. Thus the apostles not o”ly call them dis- 
ciples and brethren, that is, friends united in the same profession 
of faith by bonds equally close as those of brothers, having one 
Lardy one faifhy me baptismy^oXy because all true Christians are by 
the will of God set apart and, appropriated in an especial manner 
to his honour, ^rvice, and obedience, and are furnished with extra- 
ordinary help? and motives to holiness, they are therefore said to be 
sanctified (1 Cor. 1. 2. vi. 1 1. Heb. ii. 11. x. 29. Jude 1.) ; and arc 
further styled V/o/y, holy brethreny a holy nation and saints. - 

The first members of this church were the immediate de- 
scendants of Abraham by Isaac and Jacob, whom God, having 
delivered from their oppressive bondage in Egypt, chose for himself 
to be his peculiar , people, and their direct issue, w ithout any inter- 
mixture of Gentile bloo<l or language. These are termed by St. 
Paul Hebreix's the Hehreves (Phil. iii. 5.), as opposed to the 
Hellenistic Jewsy or those who lived among the Greeks, whose 
language they spoke, and who were called Hellenists. (Actsvi. 1. 
ix. 29. xi. 20.) Many of the latter were descended from parents, 
one of whom only was a Jew% Of this description was Timothy, 
(Acte xvi, 1.) Those who were born in Judma, of parents rightly 
descended from Abraham, and who received their education in 
Judaea, spoke the language of their forefathers, and were thoroughly 
instructed in the learning and literature of the Jews, w-ere reckoned 
more honourable than the Hellenists ; and, to mark the excellence 
of ^eir Ih m qge and language, they were called llebreies ; — a name 

t See WfcSiljy 'bn Matt. iii. 9. 

9 See Col. iii; 12. 1 Thess. v. 27. Heb. iii. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 9. Acts ix. 32. 41. xxvK 

10. Rom. i. 7. xii. 13. xv. 25,26. xvi. 15. 1 Cor. i. 2. 2 tior. i. 1. \iii. 13. Piul. iv. 
522. £ph. L 1. Phil. i. 1. and Col. i. 2. 

3 It has been remarked that Greek words ending in imply inferiority. Thus 

the 'KAAip'Cf {JIeUenY.s) were distinguished from the 'h\\rjvi(rrai {HelleniHTJV .) ; the for- 
m€rim^\y jn^e ov luUive Greeks, who spoke the Greek tongue in its purity j and ihix hitter^ 
Jews or otlim sojourning amongthe Greeks, who spoke the Greek language according 
to llic Ilebrew idiom. These were the 'EXAei/urrai, Hellenists or Grecians 
aj^ttinst the Hebrews* (Act^l^J.) “ Pythagoras divided his disciples into two classes. 
Those, wbu^lWero capable |9il!%&ring into the spirit and mystery of his doctrine, he called 
Pythuj;oKjL\m ; those, who were of a different cast^ he termed 
or iPy^AagoHisTs. The foi;|ner wer^- endnent and worthy of their master ; the latter, bqt 
indifferent* The same distinction is made between those , wflo w'erc called Arrucovs or 
and AmKurras or AUicisT»»—the pure and less pure Greeks, as between those, 
called 'ExArjyor and ‘EAAwwflrrof, HeUen :s and i/r/Zenifw, pure Greeks and Qr®cisiiig> 
Jews.** dta X^ythag« and Schoettge% atii;d by Djr# Clarkow 
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the most antient, and therefore the most hoiiourable».ixf all the nawieS’ 
borne by Abraham’s descendants; for it \ras the name given to 
Abraham himself, by the Canaanites, to signify that he had^ come 
frojn the other side of the Eluphrates. A Mebrexv, therefore, pos- 
sessing the character and qualifications above described, was more 
honourable than an Israelite ; as that name indicated only that a 
person was a member of the commonwealth of • Israel, which a Jew 
might be, though born and educated' in a foreign country.' Saint 
Paul, indeed, was born at Tarsus, in Cilicia ; yet being a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, who received his education at Jerusalem, spoke 
the language used there, and understood the Hebrew in which the- 
antient oracles of God were written, he was a Jew of the most 
lionourable class ; and, therefore, when cautidhing the PhHippians 
against Judaising teachers and unbelieving Jews, he enumefates this 
privilege among tl^pse of which (if salvation were to be obtained by 
them,) he might have confilence in the flesh, (Phil. lit. 4 , 5 .) The 
privileges of the Israelites, which were very highly esteemed by all 
Jews, are enumerated by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, in 
a very animated manner.* 

III. Although the constitution of the Jewish polity and the l{|j|ys 
of Moses allowed no other nations to participate in their sacred- 
rites, yet they did not exclude from them such persons as were 
willing to qualify themselves for conforming to them. Hence they 
admitted proselytes, who renounced the worship of idols, and 
joiiudin the religious services of the Jews; although they were not 
held in the same estimation as .Tews by birth, descent, and language, 
who, we have just seen, were termed Hebrews of the Hebrews. 
During the time of .Tesus Christ, the Jews, especially the Pharisees, 
greatly exerted themselves in making proselytes to tlieir religion and . 
sect. ^ 

Calmet, and some other learned men after him, have distinguish- 
ed two kinds of proselytes, namely, 1 . Proselytes of the gate, who 
dwelt either in or out of the land of Israel, and worshipped tho 
true God, observing the seven jirecepts of Noah but without 
obliging ihemselves to circumcision or any other legftjl.,icCTemony ? 
and, 2, Ih'osclytes of justice or of righteousness, who wei'd)l!^i^verts to 
Judaism, and engaged themselves to receive circumcision, , as well as 

’’ See Drs, Whitby, ttofWriilge, Mackuight, A. Clarke, or Messrs. Scott, Henry, &c. 
on Rouu ix. 4. and IPhil. iii. 5. 

• Compare Acts vi. .5. xiii. 4.‘?. and Matt. xxin. 15. with Joseplius, Ant.J^id. lib*Xliu 
c. ix §1. and lib. xx. c. iii. § 4. ^ 

^ The.se precepts arc by tiu* Jcwlsli Dov tors termed the seven precepts of ^Joab^^nd 
(they pretend) were given hy (iod to the sons of Noah, lliey arc as follows : — 1. That 
man should abstain frotn idolr.try ; — 2. Tliat they should wol^p the true God alone;—-' 

Tliat they should hold iec. st in abhorrence ; — 4. That thiyShould not cottimit inur- 
?f**ir*'^* steal l hat they should punish a murderer witli death ^•p***? .. 

Thaf they should not eat blood, noi .my thing in which blood as, consequently, notliing’ 
strangled. ** Kvery one,” ikys a living Jewish writer, “ that observes these seven cotn- 
wjandmetitSj, is entitled to happines.*?, hut : » observe them merely from a sense of ''their 
^dprletjr, is deemed by Maimonkles insufiicient to constitute a pious Gentileyu or t6 cou-'r 
ftr a tide to luTppiness in the world to como ; it i8,5i|peqnisite that they beobserii^i. hccuu9e 
mey are divine commands.*’ See Allen’s Modern Judaism) p. 107 . Scbubli ArdhseoL . 
Hebr. pp, 143, 149, 
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to ol>serve the whole of the Mpsaic law. Tliere dues not however 
appear to be any foundation in the Scripture! for such a distinc- 
tion : nor can any with propriety be termed proselytes, except 
those viXxo fully embracetl the Jewish religion. The Scriptures 
mention only two classes of persons, viz. the Israelites or Hebrews 
of the . Hebrew's above mentioned, aiul the Gentile converts to 
Judaism, which last are calletl by the names of strangers and so- 
journers, or proselytes. * s. 

IV. In consequence of the llabylonish captivity, the Jews were 
dispei’sed among the various provinces of the great Babylonian 
empire; and though a large portion of them retiumed luuler Ze- 
rubbabel, it appears that a considerable part remained behind. 
From this circumstance, as well as from various other causes, it 
liappened, in the time of our Lord, that great numbers of Jews 
were to be found in Greece, and all the other payts of the Homan 
empire, which at that time had no other limits but those of the then 
known world. ' It was of the Jews disp/rsrd amn/ir ///r (t/'U/lli's 
or Gree/iS, that mention is made in John vii. ;>5. : ami to them Jesus 
Christ is also supposed to have alluded when he said that he had 
other sheep (John x. 16.), but without excluding tiie Gentiles, who 
also were to enter into his shec})fold, or l)e adinitled into his church. 
To these dispersed Jews it was, that Peter apd Jaiiies inscribed theii- 
respective epistles; the former to those who were scattered through 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and Bithynia (1 Pet.i.l.); 
and the latter to the twelve tribes who were dispersed lliroughout the 
then knovrn worlil. (Janies i. 1.) 'i'he Jews who were assemliled at 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, w'cre of the dispersion. (Acts ii. 
S— il.) . 

V. There were also .Tew's who lived in those countries where 
Greek was the living language, and perhaps spoke no other. 
These are distinguished in the New 'I'estament from the Helnews 
or native JewT,, who spoke 'vhat was then calletl Hebrew' (a kind of 
Chaklaico-Syriac), by' the appellation ol' I lellenists, or Grecians as 
they are termed in our authorized Liiglish version. 'I'liesc in all 
other respec5tS:V»crc members of the .lewish c'mrch ; they are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and it was a party 
of thf Hfllieuistic Jews that requested to see .fosus. 

^ — r- 

1 two classes arc* very IrctjiKiirly iiiciiljontd iti Ihe hooks of' Altisc's-; thus iu 

Levit. XXV. we have* “ the cl li hi it n of Ismel” (ver, ‘J.j and “ thv simaoors that .sojounr ’ 
among them. (vcr. d.5.) See also Kzek. xiv. 7. — l'>cry one of* the lji)use of* Israel, or 
tlioMriipger tlnH sojourneth in Israel, that .separateth JuinseinVom me, and stHtelh u]i 
bja heart.”-- It is evident tiiat, hy the ‘‘ stranger,” in this passage i.s meant a 
proselytd who had been converted to the worsliip uf .Teliuvah, otlier>visi‘ he could not have 
been separated from him. Sehulzii Archaol. Hebr. vi snjmi. Joiinings’.s Jewish An- 
tiquitio.s, t^k i. cb. iih pp. 6:3 — HO. Dr. Lardner has remarked that the notion of two 
sorts of proscly^ is nut to be found in any Christian w riter before tile yuwWeP/it// century ; 
S 2 chis arguments at large, Worlds, v 4. vi. pp, 5:^2 — 8vo. or Vid. iii. i>p. — 40th 

. 4lo. and vol. xh pp. :3i:3— flvto or vol.v, pp. '185-— 403. 4to. This observaiion 
renders it probable that the twelfih pray^ " of the Jt'ws in )>. 25i. supuii is not oi’ so early 
at , « d*tc as is o'lmnumly supposed. 

Phil / de I.egaliunc ud Caium p. 1031. etin Flncc^im; p. oTi. Joseplius, Ant. Jud. 
ji. c. fi. HI). xH. c. 3. Itb. xiv. c. 10. Cicero Orat. pro. Flacco, c. 2H, 

Ove \ko ActK vi.l. ix, 29. and xi, 20. and the commentators cn 
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VI. During the time of our Saviour there was a corilsideraWe 
number of Jews resitlent at Rome : Josephus estimates them at eight 
thousand ; and Philo, who I’elates that they occupied a large 
quarter of the city, says, that they were chiefly such as had been 
taken captive at different times, and had been carried into Italy, 
where they had sul)sequently acquired their freedom, and * were 
called Libertines. The synagogue of the Libertines, mentioned in 
Acts vi. 9. is, by some critics, supposed to have belonged to this 
class of Jews. ' 

VII. In consequence of this dispersion of the Jews, throughout 
the Roman empire, and the extensive commerce whiclt they carried 
on with other nations, their religion became known, ami the result 
was the prevalence of a somewhat purer knowledge of the true 
God among the Gentiles. Hence we find, that there were many 
who, though they did not adoj)t the rite of circumcision, yet had 
acquired a better knowledge of the Most High than the Pagan 
theology furnished, atul who in some respects conformed to the 
Jewish religion. Of this description appear to be the “ devoid men 
who feared Godf who are frequently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment'^, and particularly the pious centurion Cornelius, of whom the 
sacred writer has given us so pleasing an account. (Acts x.) 

VJII. All these persons, with the exception of the last class, 
were members of flie Jewish church, participated in its worship, 
and regulated themselves by the law of Moses (or at least pro- 
fessed to tlo so), and by the other inspired Hebrew books, whence 
their sacred rites and religious instruction were derived. No per- 
son however was allowed to partake of the sacred ordinances, until 
he had undergone the rite of circumcision. This rite is first men- 
tioned in Gen. xvii. 10 — 12., where we read that it was a seal of 
the covenant which God made with Abraham and his posterity. 
Afterwartls, wdien Gtal tieliveretl his law to the children of Israel, 
he renew'ed the ordifiance of circumcision, w’hich from that time 
became a .sacrament of the Jewish religion. Hence the protomartyr 
8tephen calls it the “ covenant of circunmision” (Actsvii. 8.^ ; and 
Jesus Christ also ascribes its institution to Moses, though it was 
derived from the patriarchs. (John vii. 22.) Besides the design 
which God propo.sed to himself in establishing this cotvejpiioBy, ne 
appt)imed it f<>r .some oth'.r ciul.s, suited to the circumstaiices bf the 
I’sraelitcs ; a brief consideration of which will illustrotb‘ many im- 
portant passtiges of Scripture. In the first place, it included in it 
so solemn and indispensable an obligation to observe the whole 
law, that circumcision did not profit those who transgressed. (Ilom. 
h. 25.) Hence the Jews are in the Scrijitures frequently terined 
the circumcision^ that is, persons circumcised» as oppos^ to the 
■— 

’ Josephus, Ant. Ju4. %. xvii. e. 11. (at. 13.) lib. xviii. c. 3. (al. 4.) §4. PliUp, 
ec Legat. ad Caiuio, p. 1014. Taciui., Annul, lib. ii. c. S5. Suetonius in Tlbprid, 
c. 36. Wolfius on Acts’vi;^. lias detailed ihe various opinions of learned men r<sq?ect- 
mg the Libertines. — Sae i^ 239, ^ 0 . . 

* See Actsxiii. 43. 50.''x«U 14. xvii, 4. 17. and xviii. 7. 
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uncircutnciseci Gentiles, who are styled the nnciramctsion (Rom. 
hi. 1. 30. iv. 12. Gal. ii. 7 — 9. Eph. ii. 11. Phil. iii. 5.) ; the abstract 
being put for the concrete. Thus, our Saviour is called the minis- 
ter of circumcision ; and therefore St. Paul says, that whoever is 
circumcised, is bound to keep the whole law. (Gal. v. 3.) For the 
same reason Jesus Christ was circumcised, that he might be made 
under the law, to fulfil the promise of the Messial), and redeem 
those Avho were under the law. (Gal. iv. 4.) Secondly, as only cir- 
cumcised persons were deemed to be visible members of the Jewish 
church, so none but these were permitted to celebrate the great 
festivals, particularly the ]>assover. On this account it was that 
Joshua commanded all the Israelites, who having been born in the 
wilderness remained uncircunicised, to undergo the rite of circum- 
cision, pi’eviously to their entering the land of Canaan (Josh. v. 4. 
6. 9.) ; on which occasion God told them that he had removed or 
rolled away the re})roach of Egypt from them ; in other words, that 
they should thenceforth be regarded as his j)i-culiar peojde, and no 
longer as the slaves of Egypt. The knowledge of this circum- 
stance beautifullyillnstratesEph.ii.il — 13.; where ISt. Paul, de- 
scribing the wretched state ol' the Gentiles before their conversion, 
represents them as aliens iioin the coimnon wealth of Israel, and 
consequently excluded from all its privileges and blessings. Thirtlly, 
circumcision was an open profession of the worshi}) of the true Gotl, 
and consequently an abjuration ()f idolatry : on this account we are 
told that during the pcisecution of Antiochus the heathen put tt) 
death those Jewish women who had caused their children to be 
circumcised ’ ; and such .lews as ajiostnlised to heathenism took 
. away as much as possible every vestige of circumcision. As this 
rite was an oj^en j)rofossion of the Jewish religion, some zealous 
converts from that faith to Christianity strenuously urged its continu- 
ance, especially aifiong those who were of Jew ish origin ; but this 
was expressly prohibited by .St. 1 aid. (1 Cor. vii. 1<S.) 

Lastly, circumcision was appointed for mystical and moral rea- 
sons; it, was?" as baptism is w ith us, an external sign of inward purity 
and holiness: hence these expressions of circumcising the l<)reskin 
of the hetirt,” die “ circumcision ol' the heart,” the “ circumcision 
made without hands,” the “ unciremneised in heart,” &c. so often 
occurring in the Scriptures. - 

* 1 Macc. i. (53. Josfplius, Ant. Jiid. lib. .xii, c, 7. 

Sec Lev. xxvi. 41, 42. IJeut. x. JG. xxx. Jcr. iv. 4. ix. 25, 2G, Uoin. ii. 25—29. 
Col. ii. 11. Acts vii. 51. ( jrcutnc’i.'^ioij was that rite of the law hy which the* Israelites 

were taken into God’s covenant; and (in the tipirit of it) was the same as baptism among 
Christians. For a.s the form of haptisin expresses the pnttiiig away of sin, circnin- 
cision was another form to the .same eflert. 'J'lie Scrijiture speaks of a circumcision 
made without hanj^,” of which that made witii hands was no more than an outward sign, 
which denoted 3ie putting off’ the hody of the sins of the flesh,” (Col. ii. 1 1.) and be- 
coming a new creature ; wliich is the sense of our liaptistn. Oftliis inward and spirituiil 
grace of circumcision the apostle speaks expressiy in aiuRher place; He is not a Jew 
which is one outwjirdly, neithjer is that ci'cumcision which is outward in the flesh ; but 
^‘he is a JeWyMiich is one ii.wardi/, and a'reumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 
f (iiom.it. 28 ) Some may suppose that tliis spiritual applica- 
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The sacrament of circumcision was enjoined to be observed on 
the eighth day (Gen.xvii. 12.), including the day when the child 
was torn, and that on which it was performed ; and so scrupu- 
lous were the Jews in obeying the letter of the law, that they 
never neglected it, even though it happened on the sabbath day. 
(John vii. 22, 23.) This they termed “ driving away the sabbath.” 
If tliey wci'e obliged to perform circumcision, either sooner or 
later, it was considered as a misfortune, and the circumcision so 
administered, though valid, was not deemed -equally good with that 
done on the eighth d.ay : '%nd w'hen this ceremony was deferred, 
it was never used to drive away the sabbath. It Was for this reason 
tliat St. Paul accounted it no small privilege to have been circum- 
cised on the eighth day. Accordingly John the Baptist (Luke i. 59.) 
and Jesus Christ (Luke ii. 21.) were ciremneised exactly on that 
day. There was a peculiar fitness in the circumcision of Jesus 
Christ : for, as the Jews reckoned it dishonourable to associate 
with nncircumcised persons (Acts xi. 3.), it was necessary that he 
should be circumcised in order to qualify him for conversing fami- 
liarly with them, and also for discharging the other duties of his 
ministry. Besides, as the Messiah was to be descended from Abra- 
ham, whose ]iosterity were distinguished from the rest of mankind 
by this rite, he received the seal of circumcision to shew that he was 
rightly descended from that patriarch; and as every person that was 
circumcised was “a debtor to the whole law” (Gal. v. 3.), it was fur- 
ther m eessary, that Jesus Christ the true Messiah should be circum- 
cised ; because, being thus subjected to the law ol Moses, lie was put 
in a condition to fulfil all righteousness, and redeem those who were 
under the law. ‘ (Gal. iv. 4, 5.) 

At the same- time that the child was circumcised, we learn from 
the Gospel, that it was usual foi' the lather, or some near relation, 
to give liim a name. Thus .Tohn the Baptist and Jesus Christ both 
received their names on that day. (Luke i. 59. ii. 21.) It appears, 
however, that the .lews had several names diu'ing the period com- 
prised in the evangelical history. Thus it was customary with.them. 


ion of circunu'ision, ns !i sarnimonl, was invcMited alter the preaching or tlie ijospei, wneii 
he veil was t; i<en tVoin the law ; but this doctrine >vas only entorced to those who had it 
)ofovo, and had departed from the sense • their own law ; for thus did Moses instruct 
Ik jJews, that there is a “ foreskin of the heart” which was to be “ circumcised in a 


tion of circumcision, ns a sacramtMit, was invented alter the preaching of the Gospel, 
the ^ ' 
liofovi] 

tlU ;^ ,, ....... .. 

moral or sjiiritiial way, before they could be accepted as the servants of God; and again, 
that the Lord would “ circunicisi' uair heart, to love him with all their heart, and with 
‘‘ all their soul” (Dent. x. Hi. and xxx G.) ; which was the same as to say, that he 
J^ivo them what eireuincision signified, making them Jews inwardly, and giving them the 
inward grace with the outward sign ; v ithout which the letter ot baptism avails no 
now than the letter of circumci bin did tlu u : and we may say of the one as is saidof the 
other, “ He is not a Christian which is one outwardly, and baptism is not the putting 
awat/ the filth of the flesh i>> wasi ffg with water, but the aiiswei' 0 / a ^ cot^nence 
“ towards Cud.'* \ 1 IVt. iii. Pev. W. Joiu's on the Figurative J.anguage of benp- 

ture. (Works, vol. iii. pp. 77, 78.) On this subject Dr. Graves has some excellent re- 
n>arks, in his l,ecturc!s on the Pentatcurh, vol. i. pp. 1 - 2 . 50 . bee also an 
discourse of Bishop Beveridge, intitled “ the New Creature in Christianity, Worfe% 
vol, ii. Serm. x’x. pp. 417. etseq. 8vo* edit. • 

^ Macknight and Whitby on Lnkeii. 521. 

s 2 
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when travelling into foreign countries, or familiarly conversing with 
the Greeks and Romans, to assume a Greek or Latin name or great 
affinity, and sometimes of the very same signification with that of 
their own country, by which name they were usually called among 
the Gentiles. So Thomas was called Didymus (Johnxi. 16.); the 
one a Syriac and the other a Greek work, but both signifying a 
twin. (&e Acts i. 2.S. xii. 12. 2 Pet. i. 1. Col. iv. 11., &c.) Sometimes 
the naifie was added from their country, as Simon the Canaanite, 
and Judas Iscariot (Matt. x. 4.) ; but more frequently from their as- 
suming a new and different name ujron particular occurrences in 
life. (See 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4. 2 Kings xxiv. 1 7. John i. 42.) The 
same practice obtains in the East to this day. ' 

However necessary circumcision was while the ceremonial law 
remained in force, it became equally indifferent and unnecessary on 
the abrogation of that law by the destruction of the temple. Until 
that time the apostles allowed it to be performed on the Jewish con- 
verts to Christfanity ; but they expressly prohibited the imposition 
of such a yoke on the necks of the Gentile converts ; and therefore 
St. Paul, who has fully proved how unprofitable and unnecessary it 
is (1 Cor. vii. 19.), thought it proper to have Timothy circumcised, 
because his mother was of Jewish extraction (Acts xvi. 1 — .S.) ; 
though he would not, on the other hand, allow this ceremony to be 
performed on Titus, because he was a Greek (Gal. ii. .3.): — thus 
giving to the church in all t(ges a most excellent pattern, either of 
condescension or resolution, in insisting upon or omitting things in- 
different according to the difference of times and circumstances. 

IX. In the initiation of 1 ' uoselytes to the Jewish I'cligion, accord- 
ing to the rabbinical w riters, the three following observances were 
appointed, namely, circumcision, baptism, and the offering of sacri- 
fice; all of which, except circumcision, were performed by the 
women, as well as by the men, who became proselytes. 

1. Circumcision was the seal of the covenant into which the pro- 
selyte <^te^d.wUh God, and of the solemn })rofession which he made 
to ob^i^n^the .entire law of Moses : and if the proselj te were a 
Samai^ri, or of any other nation that used that rite, blood was to 
be drawn afresh from the part circumcised. 

2. The second ceremony was IVashitiff or Baplisni ; which must be 
performed in the presence of at least tlircc Jews of distinction, and 
in the day time that nothing might be done in secret. At the time 
of its penormance the proselyte declared his abhorrence of his past 
life, and that no secular motives, but a sincere love for the law of 
Moses, induced him to be baptised ; and he was then instructed in 


' See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. pp. 431 — 433. 

^ Beausobre and- L’Enfaiit’s Introd. to the New Test. (Bishop Watson’s Coll, of 
Tracts, vol. iii. pp. 20.5, S!OS. ) Sdiulzii, Archreol. Ilebr. pp. 159 — 166. Ikcnii^ Antiq. 
pp. 343 — 347. .Stosch. Compend. Ari'h.T?ol. (EcnnotniciS Nov: Test § 32—36. Edwards 
Oh the Authority, &c. of Beripwm yol li. pp. 313—330. Mr. Allen has given an inter- 
esting account of tlic* ihotje of ^HTCu^i-sipn tliat obfains among tlte Jews of the present 

ill }vL. .fiiitiuam.*’ nn Ojtfl 
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the most essential parts of the law. He promised, at the same 
time, to lead a holy life, to worship the true God, and to keep his 
commandments. 

3. The third ceremony to be performed was that of offering 
sacrifice. 

And it was a common notion among the Jews, that every person 
who had duly performed tliem all was to be considered as a new- 
born infant. Thus Maimonides expressly says : — “A Gentile who 
is become a proselyte, and a servant who is set at liberty, are both 
as it were new-born babes^ j and all those relations, which he had 
while either Gentile or servant, now cease from being so.” 


SECTION II. 

ON TOE MINISTERS OF THE TEMPLE AND OTI£ER ECCLESIASTICAL 

OR SACRED PERSONS. 

I. Of the Levites. — II. The Priests, their functions, maintenance, and 
privileges, — III. The High Priest. — Succession to the Pontifical Dig^ 
nih/. — His qualifications, fiuncl tons, dress, and privileges.— W. Off^ 
cers of the Synagogtie.— \. The Nazarites ; nature of their vovos.— 
y I. 27ie Rechabilcs. — VII. The PropJiets. 

The Jews, on the establishment of their republic, had no king 
but Jehovah himself; and the place appointed for their sacrifices and 
prayers was at the same time both the temple of their God and the 
palace of their sovereign. This circumstance will account for the 
pomp and splendour of their worship, as well as the number, variety, 
and gradations in rank of their ministers ; which were first esta- 
blished by Moses, and afterwards renewed by David,, with increased 
splendour, for the service of the temple. To this service the tribe 
of Levi was especially devoted, instead of the first-born i^thc^h’ibes 
of Israel, and was disengaged from all secular labours. The honour 
of the priesthood, however, was reserved to the fiimily ot Aaron 
alone, the rest of the tribe being employed in tlie inferior offices of 

' Lightfoot’s Ilor. Hel>. on Matt. iii. 6. ; Wotstein on .Tohn iii. 2. ; and Whitby 
on Jolm iii. 4, 5, 6. Sonic luanieil men have supposed that our Lord alluded to 
this rabbinical tradition when be reproached Nicodeinus with being a master in 
Israel (John iii. lo), and yet being at t!ic same time ignorant how a man could be 
born a second time. Hut it is most probable that Jesus Clirist referred to that 
spiritual meaning of circumtision above noticed (see p. 2.58. and note '■* suprajj, The 
arguments on the much disputed question,' Whether baptism was in use, or not, before 
the time of our Saviour, are revifcv.ed by Carpaov in his Apparatus Antii^uitalum. Sacra- 
rum, p. 49. and by Dr. Jennings i ■ his Jewish Antiijirities, book i. p. 8; pp. 6i^68. It 
may not be irrelevant to remark that the learned Dr. Campbell refers our Lord’s censure 
of Nicodemus, not to the rabbinical notior above mentioned, but ratlier to burmtire ig- 
norance of that eflPusion of the Spirit which would take under the Messiah, and 

which liad been so clearly foretold by the prophet*, Transla^n of the Four Gospels, 
''ol ii. p.515. Sdedit. « . ; 
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the temple : so that all the priests were Levites, but all the Levites 
were not priests. 

I. Originally, the tribe of Levi was divided into the three families and 
ordersofGershonitesjKohathites, mid Merarites( 1 Chron. vi.lG., &c.), 
but afterwards the Levites were divided by David (1 Chron. xxiii.) 
into four classes. Their principal olfice was to wait ujion the priests, 
and be assisting to them in the service of the tabernacle and temple ; 
so that they were properly the ministers and servants of the 
priests, and obliged to obey their orders. (Numb. iii. 9. 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 28.) But the particular duties incumbent upon them were 
different in the time of Moses, while the Israelites were in the 
wilderness, from those which they had to discharge afterwards, in 
the days of David and Solomon. In the w'ilderness the Uibernacle 
w'as always in a moveable condition as well as the Israelites : and at 
that time the chief business of the Levites was, when the Israelites 
journeyed, to take down the tabernacle, to carry it about as the host 
removed, to take care of all the instruments and sacred vessels be- 
longing to it, and when the army jiitchcd their tents to set them u}i 
again. Aaron, indeed, together with his sons the jiriesls, were to 
take the ark of the covenant, the table of shew-breatl, the candle- 
stick, the altar of incense, and the altar of burnt-oU’erings, with all 
the utensils belonging thereto, and to cover them up severally- with 
decency and care, in the manner described in Numb. iv. 5 — 1.5. 
But all these things were to be borne and carried by the Levites, 
in the doing of which the jniests were, to appoint eveiy one of the 
Levites to Ids service and his burden, (ver. 10.) In order that we 
may the better understand this precept, it should be observed, tluit 
the Israelitish camp was never to move until the cloml, (which was 
the token of the divine jiresence) was taken u[) and removed from 
off the taliernacle (Exod. xl. 3G, 37. Numb. x. 11.); so that when 
the cloud rested upon the tabernacle and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house, none but Aaron might enter into (he mosi holy 
place, where the ark was, and that but one day in the year. But 
in their journeyings the glory of the I.oril, which made that place 
so holy, being for the present removed in the cloud, when it was 
taken up from the tabernacle, not only Aaron, but also his sons the 
priests, might go into the most holy place without any irreverence, 
and cover the ark according to the directions given by God. 

For the more regular performance of the sevei al duties belonging 
to the tabernacle, the whole business was divided between the Kolia- 
thites, the Gershonites, and the Merarites. d’he first were princi- 
pally concerned in carrying the ark and sacreil vessels belonging to 
the tabernacle under the conduct of Elea/ar the jniest (Numb. iv. 
16. )j which being the most honourable em[)lovment, was given to 
them, most probably out of respect to Moses, "who was descended 
from this family. The Geisl.onites and Merarites, under the direc- 
tion “of Ithamar, ha<I the bunlen and charge of every thing else be- 
Jonging to the tabeFnn<de,^as ' lie coverings, hangings, woodvvoi k, 
cords, jn’ns (ver. fSTl.) Now when the Israelites vvei'eeu- 
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aimped, these three families of Levites were to pitch their tents 
round three sides of the tabernacle, and Moses and Aaron with their 
sons round the fourth (juai’ter; by which means they were so dis- 
posed, as to be each of them as near as conveniently they could to 
their respective charges. Such was the office of the Levites in the 
time of Moses. Afterwards, when the Israelites were settled in the 
promised land, this employment of the Levites in carrying the 
tabernacle and its utensils ceased; and therefore David and Solomon 
appointed them to new offices. They were chiefly indeed employed 
about the service of the temple, but during their recess, while they 
were not in attendance there, they w'ere dispersed through the whole 
country, and employed in the service of the state as well as of the 
church. David made six thousand of them officers and judges 
(I Chron. xxiii. t); they also took care to instruct the people where 
they resided in the iVIosaic law, by expounding the several parts of 
it ; and, according to the Jews, they kept the public records and 
sjenealoiries of the several tribes. 

In the business about the temple some of the chief amongst them 
had the charge of the treasures «)f the temple. (1 Chi’on. xx\n. 20.) 
Others of a lower rank were to })re})are the shew-broad and unlea- 
v(Mied cakes, with the pro[)er (juantity of flour for the morning and 
evening service. (I Chron. xxiii. 29.) From which text it appears 
also tliat they had in their custody w ithin the sanctuary the original 
standanl for weights and measures, Jiejuid and dry, according to 
which every thing of this kind was to be regulated. Hence it is we 
often read in .Scripture of the shekel of the sanctuary, not that there 
Were two sorts of shekels, one sacred and another civil, but because 
weights and measures, l.eing reckoiu'd among the sacred things, 
were kept in the sanctuary, as they were in the temples of the Pa- 
gans, and afterwards in Christian churches. Many of the Levites 
were likewise employed as porters, to guard the gates and passages 
into the temple. (1 Chron. ix. 17.) Others were more honourably 
enn)loyed as singers in tlie temple, and were to stand every morn- 
ing to thank and praise, the Lord, and likewise in the .evening. 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 30.): aiul this we, find they did in a very solemn 
manner at the dedication of the temple. (2 Chron. v. 12, l.S.) The 
w’hole holly of the Levites in David’s time amounted to thirty-eight 
thousand, from thirty years old and npw'ard.s (I Chron. xxii. 3.), of 
which mnnher he aj)})ointed four and twenty thousand to attend the 
constant duty and work oi the temple ; and these being divided as 
tlie priests were into four and Iwonty courses (as appears from. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 24. and 2 (diron. xxxi. 17.), there were one thonsaucl 
for each week. )Si:- thoiisanil again were to be officers and judges,, 
as already mentionnl, 1‘our thoii-sand for porters, and tour thousand 
for singers. (1 Chi on. xxiii. 4, .o.) The four and twenty courses of 
singers are mentioned in 1 Cliron. xxv. 8 — 31. 'fhis disposition of 
them was aftervva:i^s conflrm -.I by Solomon when the temple was 

> Novr’-. of Justinian, Wov. 128. cap. 1.?. 
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finished (2 Chron. viii. 14.): and all these had their chiefs or over- 
seers as well ns the priests. (Ezra viiL 29.) The duty of the porters 
was not only to be a military guard upon the temple, but to take 
care that no person who was unclean or uncircumcised might enter 
the court of the Israelites. (2 Chron. xxiii. 19.) And however mean 
their employment was, yet it was the pious desire of David, rather 
to be a doorkeeper in the house of God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness. (Psal. Ixxxiv. 10.) The order of singers was instituted 
by af>d it appears that the wliole book of psalms was com- 

jmsed'. for 'this kind of devotion. David (by whom the greatest 
number was composed) directed many of them to the chief musician, 
for this very purpose, that they might be used in the service of the 
house of God. And w'e have one particular instance in which it is 
said, thatDou/d deliiwed. this psalm to thank the Ij)7'd into the hand, 
of Asaph and his brethren. (1 Chron. xvi. 7.) The principal persons 
of this order who had the superintendeucy over all the rest, were 
rieman and Asaph of the line of Gershon, and Jeduthun of the 
line of Merari, of whom we have an account in 1 Chron. xxv. 

In the service of the tabernacle Moses did not appoint the use of 
any musical instruments : he only caused some trum})ets to be made 
which upon solemn occasions were to be souiuled, at the time when 
the burnt-offerings and jicace-olferings were upon the altar. (Numb. 
X. 10.) But David, by the advice oi‘ the pro])hets Gad and Nathan, 
introduced several kinds of music into the service of the temple, as 
a thing highly conducive to ins})ire the people with respect, with joy, 
and with affection for the solemnities and assemblies of religion. 
(2 Chron. xxix. 2.5. 1 Chron. xxiii. .5. and xxv. 1.) These instru- 

ments were confided to the care of the J.evites; .some of whom 
played on instruments, while others .sang psalms, but all were di- 
vided into companies, over whom a |)resident wa.s placed. (1 Chron. 
xxv.) 

The mere circumstance of birth did not give the Levites a title 
to officiate ; they were obliged also to receive a sort of consecration, 
which consisted chiefly in sprinkling them with water, in washing, 
and in offering sacrifices. (Numb. viii. 6, 7, H.) The usual age, at 
which the I>evites were to enter on their olfice, was at fivii and 
twenty years, and .so to continue till fifty. (Numb. viii. 24, 25.) 
But there was a particular ))recept which restrained the Kohathites 
(one of the three branches) from being employed to carry the holy 
things belonging to the sanctuary, till they w’cre of the age of thirty 
(Numb. iv. 30.), probably, because these being the most valuable 
and important of all th4. moveables belonging to the tabernacle, re- 
quired therefore persons of greater experience and .strength. After- 
wards, wherrtDavitl new-moulde<l the constitution of the Levite.s, he 
(by the same authority which iinpowcred him to givedirections about 
die buiklingand situation of the bouse of God), ordered that for the 
fitture the j.<evite!J should be admitted at the age of twenty years. 
(1 Chroi^uciii. 24.) It does ii >t appear by the first institution of 
the they had any peculiar habtt in the ceremonies of 
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religion by which they were distinguished from other Israelites. 
None of the Levites, of what degree or order soever, had any right 
to sacrifice, for that was the proper duty of tlie priests only : the 
Levites indeed were to assist the priests in killing and flaying the 
sacrifices, and, during the time they were offered up, to sing praises 
to God: and in this sense the two passages in 1 Chron. xxiii. 31. 
and 2 Chron. xxxi. 2. are commonly understood ; neither had they 
any title to burn incense to the Lord ; and though the speech of 
Hezekiah (mentioned in 2 Chron. xxix. particularly ver. 11.) seems 
to imply otherwise, yet we ought to consider that he is thei*e speak- 
ing to the priests as well as to the Levites. It was upon account 
of their aspiring to the priest’s office in this particular of burning 
incense, that Korah and his company (who were Levites) were 
jniraculously destroyed, and their censers ordered to be beaten into 
broad plates, and fixed upon the altar, to be |)erpetual monuments 
of their presumptuous sacrilege, and a caution to all the children of 
Israel, that none presume to offer incense before the Lord, but the 
seed of Aaron, who alone were commissioned to the priestly office. 

As the Levites were subordinate to the priests, so they the Le- 
vites hatl others under then>, called NcZ/tininiSf whose business it 
was to carry the Avater and wood, that was wanted in the temple for 
the use of the sacrifices, anti to perform other laborious services 
there. 'I’liey were not originally of Hel)rew descent, but are sup- 
posed to have been chiefly the posterity of the Gibeonites, who for 
tlu ir fraudulent stratagem in imposing upon .Joshua and the Hebrew 
])rijK‘es (Josh. ix. 3 — 27.) were condemned to this employment, 
which was a sort of honourable servitude. We read in Ezra, that 
the Ncthinims were devotetl by David and the other princes to the 
service of the temple (Ezra viii. 20.), and they are called the chil- 
dren of Solomon’s servants (Ezra ii. 58.), being })robably a mixture 
of the race ol' the Gibeonites, and some of the remains of the 
(-’.'uiaanitgs, Avhoni JSolomon constrained to various seiwitudes. 
(1 Kings ix. 20,21.) Tliey had a particular place in Jerusalem 
where they dwelt, culled Oi)hel, for the conveniency of being near 
the service of the temple. (Nch. iii. 20 .) 

In order to enable the Levites to devote themselves to that service, 
forty-eight cities were assigned to them for their residence, on the 
/livision Of die land of Caiuuin; thirteen of these were appropriated 
to the priests', to which were added the tithes of corn, fruit, and 
cattle. The Levites, however, paid to the priests a tenth part of 
all their tithes ; and as they were })osessed of no landed property, 
the tithes which the jn iests received from them were considered as 
the first fruits w'htch they were to offer to God. (Numb, xviii. 
21—24.) 

II. Next to the I.evitcs, but superiiw to them in dignity, were 
the ordinary Priests, who 'vere chosen from the lamily of Aaron 
exclusively. They served inm.-'diatcly at the altar, prepared the 


* See p. 10. supra. 
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victims, and offered the sacrifices. They kept up a perpetual 
fire on the altar of the burnt sacrifices, and also in the lamps of tlie 
golden candlestick in the sanctuary; they kneaded the loaves of 
shew-bread, which th^y baked, and offered on the golden altar in 
tlie sanctuary ; and changed them every sabbath day. Everyday, 
morning and evening, a priest (who was appointed at the beginning 
of the week by lot) brought into the sanctuary a smoking censer of 
incense, which he set upon the golden table and wWch on no 
> account was to be kindled with strange fire, that is, with any fire 
but that which was taken from the altar of burnt sacrifice. (Lev. 
X. 1, 2.) And as the number and variety of their functions required 
them' „to be well read in their law, in order that they might be able 
to judg^ of the various legal uncleannesses, ike. this circumstance 
caused them to be consulteil as interpreters of the law (Hqi^. iv. G. 
Mai. ii. 7., &c. Lev. xiii. 2. Numb. v. 1 1, 15.), as mcU as judges of 
controversies. (Deut. xxi. .5. xvii. 8 — 18.) In the lime of war, their 
business was to carry the ark of the covenant, to sound the holy 
trumpets, and animate the army to the perlbrmance of its tluties. 
To them also it belonged publicly to bless tlie people in the name 
of the Lord. 

'riie priests were divided by David into twenty-iour classes 
(1 Clu’on. XXV.) ; which order was retained by iSoloinon (2 C'hron. 
viii. 14.); and at the revivals of the .lewish religion by the kings 
Hezekiah and Josiah. (2 Chroii. xxxi. 2. xxxv. 1-, 5.) As, how- 
ever, only lour classes returned from the Ihibylonish eajitivity 
(Ezra ii. 36 — 39. Neh. vii. .3.9 — 42. xii. 1.), these were again divided 
into twenty-lbur classes, each ol which was distinguished by its 
original appellation. 'I’his accounts for the introduction of the class 
or order of Abiah, mentioned in Luke i. 5., w hich we do not find 
noticed among those who returned from the eajitivity. One of these 
classes went up to Jerusalem every wet;k to (lischargi* the sacerdotal 
office, and succeeded one another on the sabbath tlay. till they had 
all attendoil in their turn. 'I'o each order wiis assigned ii jiresident 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 6. 31. 2 t'hron. xxxvi. I t.), whom some ci itics suji- 
po.se to be tlie same as the clurf priests so often mentioned in the 
New Testament, and in the writings of Josejihus.' The prince or 
prefect of each class ajipointed an entire lamily to oiler tiie daily 
sacrifices; and at the close ol' the week they all joined together in 
sacrificing. And as each lamily consisted of a great number of 
priests, they drew lots I’or the difierent offices wliich thc'y were to 
perform. It was by virtue of such lot that the oiltce of burning 
incen.se wjts, a.ssigned to Zacharias the father of John the Bajitist, 
Vihen he Went into ihe temple of the Jjord, (Luke i. 9.) 

The saClu'dotal dignity being confined to certain families, every 
one who aspired to it was refjuired to establish his tiescent from 
those families : on this account the geneidogies of the jiriests were 

^ 

» See Matt, xxvii. i. Acts iv, 2:7. v. 2 . lit. M. 21. xxii. HO. xxiii. 1*1. xxv. \5. xxvi. 
10. ; and An. Jiid. lib, > c. 8. § 8. l)e Bell, Jud. lib. iv. c. 3. § V. 

c. 4. 4 3. t k‘ vita sua, § 2. 5. 
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inscribed in the public registers, and were preserved in the archives 
of the temple. 1 Hence, in order to preserve the purity of the 
sacerdotal blood, no priest was permitted to marry a harlot or pro- 
fane woman, or one who had been divorced : and if any one laboured 
under any bodily defect, this excluded him front serving at the altar. 
Purity of body and sanctity of life were alike indispensable; nor 
could any one undertake the priestly office, in the early period of 
the Jewi^i polity, before he luul attained thirty years, or, in later 
times, the age of twenty years.*^ According to Maimonides, the 
priest, whose genealogy was defective in any respect, was clothed in 
l)iack, and veiled in black, and sent without the verge of the court 
of the priests; but every one that was found perfect and right was 
clothed in white, and went in and ministered with his hic^hren the 
priests. It is not improbable that ISt. John refers to this custom of 
the Jewish sanhedrin in llcv. iii. 5. Those priests, whose birth was 
pure, lived in certain apartments of the temple, in which w’as deposited 
woo<l for the altar, and were employed in splitting and preparing 
it, to keep ii}) the sacred lire."* No particular ceremony appears to 
have taken j)lace at the consecration of the ordinary priest^, who 
were admitted to the exercise of their functions by ‘•^^filling their 
hands,” as the IScriptures term it, — that is by making them perform 
the (jffices of their ortler. liut when the priests had departed from 
their religion, or had been a long time without discharging their 
functions, (which hapjiened muler some of the later kings of Judah,) 
it was deemed necessary to sanctify anew such ))riests, as well as 
those who had never exercised their ministry. {2 Chron. xxix. 34.) 

The })riests were not distinguished l>y their sacerdotal habits, 
unless when engage d in the service of the altar. Of these garments 
there are four kinds mentioned in the books of Exodus (xxviii.) and 
Leviticus (viii.) viz. 1. Linen drawers; 2. A linen tunic, which 
reached ilow n to the ancles, litting closely to the body, and the 
sleeves of which were tightly drawn round the arms: it W'as without 
s(xun, and woven from the top throughout. Such was the tunic 
worn by .fesus Christ, for w Inch the soldiers cast lo*s’ ; 3. A girdle; 
and, i. A tiara, which was originally a |)ointed kind of bonnet or 
turban, made of several rolls of linen cloth twisted round the head, 
but in the time of Josephus it approacheil somewhat to a globular 
form. ’ 

In ortler that the priests, as well as the Levitos, might be wholly 

* Ezra ii, 02. Nclu vii. 01. Josephus contra Apioii, Jib. i. § 7. (?tin vita siia, § 1. 

- Eevit. \\i, 7. 17 — 22. Numb 2. 2 C.'hron. xxxi. 17. IMaiinonules has enu> 

Tucratod not fewer than I -K) !)odiiy tiefeets whieli disqualihed persons for tlie priesthood. 
See JoM phiis, Ant. Jtid. lii). iii. e, 12. §2. and compare Carpzov's Apparatus Antiqui- 
tatum Sacraruin, p. 89. i t setp 

Laiijy, Apparatus ^liblieu??, vol. i. p, 21.1. 

Josephus, Ant. Jiid. Wh. i e. 7. § 2. See also the Observations of Ernesti, Inst. 
Interp. Nov. Test, part ii. c. 10. § S8. pp. 271 — 272. It was for a longtime supposed 
that tile art of making such vests was i: t ecovcrably lost. Braiinius however rediscovered 
it, and procured a IWin to he made, in wliich tunics were woven all of One pie.ee. See 
his troati.»e de Vestitti Sacerdotum Hobrivovuin, lib. i. c. lt>. p. 2d4. 

Joscpluis, Anti<j. Jud. lib in, c. 7. § 2, 
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at liberty to follow their sacred profession, they were exempted from 
all secular burthens or labours. Of the Levitical cities already 
mentioned, thirteen were assigned for the residence of the priests, 
with their respective suburbs (Numb, xxxv.): the limits of which 
were conhned to a thousand cubits beyond the walls of the city, 
which served for out-houses, as stables, barns, and perhaps for 
gardens of herbs and flowers. Beyond tliis they had two thousand 
cubits more, for their pasture, called properly the /fo/ds of the suburbs. 
(Levit. XXV'. 34.) So that there were in the whole three thousand 
cubits round the city; and in this sense we are to understand Numb. 
XXXV. 4, 5. where the word suburbs comprehends both the houses, 
without the walls, and also the fields. But though the tribe of 
Levi had no portion in Canaan assigned them in the first division 
of it, yet they w'ere not prevented from purchasing land, houses, 
goods or cattle, out of their own proper effects. Thus we read 
that Abiathar had an estate of his own at Anathoth, to which Solo- 
mon banished and confined him ( 1 Kings ii. 26.) ; and the jjrophet 
Jeremiah, who was also a priest purchased a field of his uncle’s son 
in his own town. (Jer. xxxii. 8, 9.) Such were the residences 
allotted to the priests. Their maintenance was derived from the 
tithes offered by the Levites out of the tithes by them received, 
from the first fruits, from tlie first clip of wool when the sheep were 
shorn, .from the offerings made in the tenijile, and from their share 
of the sin-ofierings and thanksgiving-oflerings sacrificed in the 
temple, of which certain parts were appropriated to the priests. 
Thus in the peace-offerings, they had the shoukler and the breast 
(Lev. vii. 33, 34.): in the sin-offerings, they burnt on the altar the 
fat that covered certain ))arts of the sacrificed; the rest belonged to 
the priest. (Lev. vii. 6. 10.) To him also was appropriated the 
skin or fleece of every victim; and when an Israelite killed an animal 
for his own use, there were certain })arts, assigned to the priest. 
(Deut. xviii. 3.) All the first-born also, whether of man or beast, 
were dedicated to God, and by virtue of that tlevotion belonged to 
the priests. The men were redeemed for five shekels (Numb, xviii. 
15, 16.): the first-born of impure animals were redeemed or ex- 
changed, but the clean animals were not redeemed. They were 
sacrificed to the Lord ; their blood was spiinkled about the altar, 
and the rest- belonged to the priest; who also had the first-fruits of 
trees, that is, those of the fourth year (Numb, xviii. 13. Lev. xix. 
23, 24.), as well as a share in the tithes of the spoils taken in war. 
(Numb. xxxi. 28 — 41.) 8uch were the })rincipal revenues of the 
priests, which, though they were sufficient to keep them above want, 
yet were not (as some v^riters have imagined) so am[)lc as to enable 
them to accumulate riches, or to impoverish the laity; thu.s their 
peditical influence, arising from their sacred station, as well as from 
their superior learning and iutunmtion, was checked by rendering 
them dependent on the people foi^ their daily bre^. By this wise 
constitution of Mo.ws, they we; e deprived of all power, by which 
mig|^ injifre the liberty of the other tribes,, or in any way en- 
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danger the Israelitish polity, by any ambitious views or prospects : 
for not only wwe all the estates of the Levites and priests, but also 
their persons, given into the hands of the other tribes, as so many 
hostages, and as a security for their good behaviour. They w^ere 
so separated from one another, that they could liot assist each other 
in any ambitious design ; and they were so dispersed among the 
other tribes, that these could attach the whole subsistence ^ well 
as arrest all the persons of the Levites and priests at onhi^.; in the 
eVent of any national quarrel, or if they were suspected of forming 
any evil designs against the other tribes of Israel. Hence we may 
perceive, that, whatever power or influence the Mosaic constitution 
gave the Levites to do good, the same constitution carefully pro- 
vided, that they should have no power, either to disturb the peace, 
or to endanger the liberties of their country.^ 

III. Over all the priests was placed the High Priest, who en- 
joyed peculiar dignities and influence. He alone could enter the 
Holy of Holies in the temple : the supreme administration of sacred 
things was confined to him ; he was the final arbiter of all coptro- 
versies ; in later times he presided over the sanhedrin, and held the 
next rank to the sovereign or prince. His authority, therefore, was 
very great at all times, especially when he united the pontifical and 
regal tlignities in his own person. In the Old Testament he is 
sometimes called the priest by way of eminence (Exod. xjtix.SO. 
Nell. vii. 6.5.), and sometimes the head or chief of the high priests 
because the appellation of high priests was given to the heads of the 
sacerdotal families or courses. 

The pontifical dignity, in its first institution, was held for life, 
provided the high priests w^erc not guilty of crimes that merited 
deposition. For we read that Solomon deprived Abiathar of this 
office for being concerned in treasonable practices wu'th Adonijah, 
who aspiretl to the throne of Israel. (1 Kings ii. 27.) At its first 
institution, also, the high priesthood was made hereditary in tlie 
family of Aaron (Numb. iii. 10.), who was the first person invested 
with this dignify. (Lev. viii. 1. </ seq. Heb. v. 4, 5.) From Aaron 
it descended to Eleazar, his ehh’st son, from whom it passed in 
long succession to Eli ; from him on account of the wickedness of 
his sons, the dignity subseouently devolved to the descendants of 
t Ithamarthe second son of Aaron. (1 Sam. ii. 35, 36.) In the reign 
of Solomon, how'ever, it returned again into the family of Eleazar 
by Zadok (1 Kings ii. 35.) ; in which it remained until the Baby- 
lonian captivity. During this period the high priest was elected 
by the other priests, or else liy an assembly partly consisting of 
priests. 

The first high ruicst, after the return from the 'aptivity, was 
Joshua the son of Josed A, of the family of Eleazar; whence the 
Succession went into a private Levitical family. The office Was 
then filled by son|^ of the princes of the Maccaboan family. Ac- 

* Lowiitan*s Civil Government of the p. W4, : ‘ ■,[ • 
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cording to the law, it was or ought to have been held for life ; but 
this was very ill obeyed under the Homan government, especially 
during the time of our Saviour, and in the latter years of the Jewish 
polity, when election and the right of succession were totally dis- 
regarded. The dignity, sanctity, avd authority of the high priest 
wei’e then, almost annihilated ; and this office was not unfrequently 
sold to the highest bidder, to persons who had neither age, learning, 
nor rank to recommend them ; nay, even to individuals who were 
not of the sacerdotal race; and sometimes the office was made 
annual.' This circumstance will account for the variations in the 
lists of the succession to the high priesthood contained in the Scrip- 
tures, in Josephus, and in the I'alinudical writers^; and will also 
explain the circumstance of several high i)riests being in existence 
at the same time, or rather of there being several ])ontilical men 
who, having once hehl tlie office lor a short time, seem to have 
retained the original dignity attached to the name.'* 


The following TABLE oxliiliits :i (’niioxof.ooiCAL Si;n)i:s of the llion Piur.sTa of 
THU HEBRLW’s,yVobi the C())nmcnvcmcnt to the Suhvarolon of tlit lr Stale and Govern'- 
meni^ 



2. Sueee.s'sion, j 

.5. Stu'ce-uion^ 
taken front 
Joseph us, Ant. 
Jnd.hb»\. f. 8. 

lih. XX. e.lO. 

4. Succession, taken 

1 , Succession jiake7ifro7)i .sevcov/l 
places of the Holy Sonptnres, 

tah'c7i fro?}/ ! 

1 Chron, vi. 
5— 1,5. 

front the Jcaus/i C 'hro- 
mete, ini it ted Seder 
Olani. 

1. Aaron, the brother of 

1 . Aarou. 

1. Aaron. 

1. Aaron. 

Moses, created hic,di-priest, 
A.M.2'5H, died 




2. Eleazar, created in 2552, 

2, Eleazar. 

2. Eleazar. 

2. Eleazar. 

and died about 2 .j7 I. 

3. Piiinchas, a.m. 2571, died 

5. i^biuehas. 

3. Piiinchas. 

3. Phiuehas. 

2590. 




4. Abiezer, or 1 These were 

4. Ai)ishua. i 

4. Abie/er. 

•1. Eli. 

Abishua, f under the 

5. Bukki. f judges. 

5. Ihikki. i 

.5. Hnkki. 

.5. Abitnb. 


a. Uzzi J {], I zzi. j (j. I ’zzi. (j\ Ahiathar. 

7. Eli, of thcracc ofltliainar, 7. Zerahiah. 7. Eli. 7. Zadok. 

created in 1^848, died in 

288H. 

8. Ahitub I. 8, Meraiolli. s. Ahitnb. s. Ahimali, under 

Kehohoain. 

9. Ahiali. He lived in 291 1, 9. Aniariali. 5). Ahiinelcch 9. Azariah, under 

or 2912. Abiali. 

10. Ahimelech, or Abia bar, lo. Ahitub f. iio. Abiathar. 10. Jelioacbasb, under 
he was murdered by Saul, Jebosbapbat. 

2944. 

1 Josepbasde Bell. Jud. lib. iv. c. S. ^ 7, 8. 

2 Tliat this was the case with Annas Caia])has, is fully proved by Dr. Lardncr, 

Credibility, book ii. c. 4. § 1, (Works, voi.i. pp. 88. 3— .886’.) The various successions of 
tJie high priests ire givea at length by B .land, Antiq. Ilebri partii.e. 2. pp. 160— 
168. Utrecht, 17T7; and by Cab let, Diet, voce Priest, from whom we hove 

eoOiedt l^ and die following pages. 

1::-: * 2. 5 8. c. i. $ 3. 
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2. SuccessioHy 

Stwce.ssi(m,ia/i'C7ifro7nscvc7'al\ taken from 
places of the Holy Scriptures. 1 Chron. vi. 

3 — 15. 


5. Succession.l , ^ 

taken from \ tfen 

Josephus, Ant. Chro. 

JudJib.x.e.8. 

/ii.XX.C'.lO. 


IL Abiathar, Ahimclcch, or 11 . Zadok I. n. Zadok. 
Abiinelcoii, under David, 
from 2944 to 2989. 

12 . Zadok I. under Saul, Da- 12 . Ahiniaaz. 12 . Ahimaaz. 
vid, and Solomon, from 
2944. to about .dOOO. 

15. Aliimaaz, under Reliobo- . Azariah. 15 . Azariah. 
am, about a.m. 3050. ) 

14. Azariah, under Jcliosha-j Johanan, h. Joram. 

phat ; perhaps the same as! 1 ('hron. vi 
Ainariah.( 2 Ciiron.xix.l 1 .)’ 9, 10 . 

15. Johanan, perhaps Jtdioia- . Azariah. 15 , Issiis. 
da, in the reiijn of Joasli, 

2 C h ro n . X \ i w 1 5 . i n .5 1 2 6 * . 

1 Ic died at the au;e of 1 50. 

Ki. Azariah, per]iaj)s the same n>. Amariah. ig. Axiora. 
withZeehariah, son of.Ie-j 
lioiadah, who was killed inj 
5 1 () 4 , 

Amariah, jierlinpsAzariahJ 17 . Ahitid) II 17 . Phideus. 
under T/ziah, in .*^ 221 . , 

18. Ahitubll. 1 UnderJotham,! Zadok II. 18. Siideas. 

19. Zadok II. J kinij; oi‘ Judah. I Shallum. Iio. Julus. 

20 . Uriah, under Ahaz, 5205. '20. llilkiah. I 20 . Jotliam. 

! «' 

21 . Shallum, thefather of Aza-i 21 . Azariah. Uriah, 

riah, and gratidfatlior lo| 

llilkiah. ‘ , . 

A/arialj, wliv) lived iii thei 22 . Seraiah. Neriali. | 

timeof 1 le/a‘kiali oJCliron.i j 

xwi. 10 . 1 , 327S. I j 

1 lilkiah, under 1 le/ekiah. |25. Jeozadak. Odeas. • 

h'diakim, or ,Toakim,under!24. Jo;diu:i i24. Saldam. 

Mana?)Seh,and at the limei 
of the siege of Bethulia, in 
55 18 He eontinued to] ^ 
live under Josiah to .5.580.; 
aiul longer. 1 le is also eall-j 
edl lilkiah. (IJarueh.i, 7.) j 

Azariah, perhaps Neriah, 125. llilkiah. 

the father of Seraiah and 
of Ham eh, 

2(), Seraiah,thelasthigh'-j)riest 
before tin* captivity , -nit 
to death in 5411, 

27 . Jehozadak, during tlu' cap- 
tivity of Habylon, Irom 
3414 to 34 G 9 . 

28. Joshua, or Jesus, the son 
of Jehozadak : heretuijned 
from Babylon in 


IjG. Serai all. 

27. Jehozadak 

28. Jesus, or 
Joshua. 


11. Jehoiarib, under 
Jelioram. 

12 . Jehoshaphat, un- 
der Ahaziah. 

13. Jehoiadah,'i , 

{ under 

1 1. Phadaiah, J 

1 5. Zcdckiali, under 
Amaziab, 


lU’.JoeI,underUzziah. 


17. Jotluim, under 
Joatham. 

18. UriahjinulerAliaz. 

19. Xeriahjinulerlle- 
zekiah. 

20. Hosaiah, under 
Manaoseh. 

21. Shallum, under 
Amon, 

22. llilkiah, under 
Josiah. 

23 Azariah, under Jc- 
hoiakim and Ze- 
dckial). 

24. Jehozadpk, after 
tiic taking of Je- 
rusalem. 


25. Jesus, son Je- 
hozaduk, after the 
captivity. 
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The foUoiving sttccession is collected from Ezray Nchemiahy and Josephus. 


29 . Joachim, under the reign of 
Xerxes, Jos. Aiit. 1. ii. c. 5. 

30 . Eliasib, Joasib, or Cha^ib, under 
Nehemiah, a.m. 3550. 

31. Joiada, or Juda, Neh, xii. 10. 

32. Jonathan, or John. 

33. Jaddua, or Jaddus, who received 
Alexander the Great at Jerusalem in 
3673, and died in 5682 . 

34. Onias I. made high-priest in 3681, 
governed 21 years, and died in 3702, 

35. Simon I. called the Just, made 
high*priest in 3702 or 3703, and died in 
3711. 

36. Eleazar, made in 3712. ITnder 
this Pontiff^ the translation of the Sep- 
tuagint is said to have been made, about 
the year 3727: he died in 3744. 

37. Manasseh, made in 3745, died in 
3771. 

,38. Onias II, made in 3771, died in 
3785. 

59. Simon II, made in 3785, and died 
in 3805. 

40. Onias III. made in 3805, deposed 
5829, died in 3834. 

41. Jesus, or Jason, made in 3830, 
deposed in 3831. 

42. Onias IV. otherwise called Me- 
nelaus, made in 3832, died in 3842. 

43. Lysiniachus, vicegerent of Mene- 
laus, killed in 3834. 

44. Alcimus, or Jacirnus, or Joachim, 
made in 3842, died 38 14. 

45. Onias V, He did not exercise 
his pontificate at Jerusalem, hut retircil 
into Egy{)t, where he built the temple 
Onion in 3851. 


46. Judas Maccabajiis, restored the 
altar and the sacrifices in 3840, died in 
584.3. 

47. Jonathan, the Asmonman, brother 
to Judas Maccabmus, created high- priest 
in 3845, and died in 3860. 

48. Simon xMaccahmus made in 3860, 
died in 3869. 

49. John Ilircannus, made in 3869, 
died in 3898. 

50. Aristobulus, king and pontiff of 
the Jews, died 3899. 

51. Alexander Janiucus, also king and 
pontirt* during 27 years, from 3899 to 
3926. 

52. Ilyrcamis was high-priest for the 
space of 32 years in the whole, from 
3926 to 3958. 

53. Aristobulus, brother to Hyrcamis, 
usurpetl the high-pricsthood, and held 
it three ye ars and three months, from 
3935 to 3940. 

51. Antigonns, his son, also nsnr[)ed 
the priesthood in prcjiKlice to the rights 
of llvrcanus, and possessed it for three 
years and seven montlis, from 3964 to 
3967, when he was taken by Sosins. 

55. Ananeel of Babylon, made high- 
priest by Herod in 3968 till 3970. 

/)(>. Aristobulus, the last of the Asmo-^ 
n'ccans; lie did not enjoy the pontificate 
a whole \ ear. He dieil in 3970. Anu- 
neel was made higli-priffst a second time 
in 397 I . 

57. Jesus, the son of Phabis, deposed 
in 398 1. 


Succession of Priests after the Cujdivitjj. 

58. Simon, son of Botheus, made 63. Anamis, son of Seth, for 11 years, 
liigh -priest hi .7981, deposed in .I'jf)!). from 10! (; to 4027, of the vulgar era, 21. 

.59. Matthias, son of Tlieo()hilus,niade C l. Isluiuiel, son of Pliabi, in 24. 

high-priest in .7999. Ellein was suhsti- C.5. Kleaz.ir, son of Ananns, made in 

tuted in his place for a day, beranse of 24. 

an accident that happened to Matthias, cc. Simon, son of Camithus, nmdo 
which hindered him fz’om jierforining his higli-priest in 25 . ' 

office that day’. ^ C7. .Josejdi, sarnamed f, aiiiphas, made 

60. Joazar, son of Simon, son of in 2C, and continued till 35. 

Boethus, made high-priest in 4ooo, the : 68. Jonathan, son of Ananns, made 

year of the birth of Jesus Christ, four in 3.5, and continued till 37. 
years before the commencement of the 69. Theophilus, son of Jonathan, 
vulgar era. made in 37, and continued till 41. 

^ 61. Eleazar, brother to Joazar, made 70. Simon, surnaincd Cantharns, and 
high-priest in 4004, of Christ 4, of the son of Simon Boethus, was made high- 
vulgar era 1 . priest i n 4 1 . 

fi2. Jesus, son of Siah, made high- 71. -Matthias, son of Azianus, izzade 
most in ilze of the vzilgr.r era 6.1' high-priest izi 49 . 

w!ii sectmd time izi 7 , 72 . Eliozicus, made in 44, and con- 

tinued till 45. Billion, son of Cantlia- 
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riis, was a second time made high-pricst, 
A.i). 45, and deposed the same year. 

7.7. Joseph, son of Caneus, was made 
high-priest in A.i).45,till 57. 

74. Ananias, the son of Nebodens, 
was made high-pricst in the year of the 
vulgar era 47, and enjoyed the priest- 
hood till 63 , 

75. Ismael was ordained high-priest, 
A. D. 63 . 

76 . Joseph, surnamecl Cabei, in 63 . 


77 Ananus, the son of Ananus, in 63 , 

76 . Jesus, the son of Ananus, in 64. 

79. Jesus, the son of Gramaliel, in 64. 

80. Matthias, the son of Theophilus, 
was made high-pricst in the year of the 
vulgar Christian era 70. 

81. Phannias, the son of Samuel, was 
made high-priest in the year 70, in which 
year Jerusalem and the temple were 
destroyed by the Romans, and a final 
period was put to the Jewish priesthood. 


Of those who discharged the functions of high priest during the 
decline of the Jewi.sh polity, there are two particularly mentioned 
in the New Testament, namely, Annas (John xviii. 13. Acts iv. 
().), and Caiaplias. (Matt. xxvi. .3. .57. John xviii. 13. 24. 28.) The 
former is by Josephus called Ananus, of which name Annas is an 
abritlgment : the latter he calls Josejih, intimating also that he was 
known by the name ol' Caiaphas. * Annas enjoyed the singular 
felicity (which indeed had never hapjicned to any other of the Jewish 
liigh priests), not only of having himself held the supreme ponti- 
fical office for many years, but also of seeing it filled by several 
successors out of his own family, five ol' them being his sons, and 
others his sons-in-law’. 1 lence, although he was deprived of the 
liigh priesthood by the Homans, h(> afterw ards continued to take the 
chief sway in the admiiiistration of the Jewish aflairs ; and is repre- 
sented in th.e sacretl history, together with Caiaphas, as being chief 
priest and exercising supreme authority. In order that the person 
of the high jiriest might bt; more holy, he was inaugurated with 
great splendour ; being invested (alter ablution was performed) with 
the sacred habiliments which conferred this dignity, and anointed 
with a precious oil prepared and preserved for this exclusive pur- 
pose. (Uxod. xxix. 7. XXX. 23. rf ^rq. T.ev. viii. 12.) But, after the 
erection of the second temple, this anointing ceased, and the in- 
auguration of the high priest was accomplished by arraying him 
witli the pontifical robes worn by*his jiredecessor. 

Besitles the garments whicli were common to the high priest, 
as w’ell ns to the inferior members of the sacerdotal order, there 
were four peculiar to himself, viz. 1. The coat or robe of the ephod, 
which was made of blue wool ; on its hem there were seventy-two 
golden bcll.s, separated from one another by as many artificial 
|)omegranates. - 2. The phod, a vest w hich was fitstened on the 

shoulders, the hinder part reaching ilown to the heels, wdiile the 
tore part descended only a littie below the w'aist. It was of fine 
twisted linen, .splendidly w'rought with gold and purple: to each of 


^ Lukt; iii. 2. Actsiv. o’. In like manner Josephus (do Bel. Jud. lib. ii. c. 12. § 6.) 
places Jonathan, who had beci; In^Ji priest (Antiq. Jud. lib. xviiir c. 4. § and wha 
^till continued to possess groat aiitliority, lieforc Ananias, who at that time discharged th^ 
lunctions of sovereign pontitl*. (Am. Jud. iih. xx. c. 5. § iJ.) Se also Gardner's Credi- 
bility, booki. c. 7. § 1. and book ii. c. 4. (Works, vol. i. pp. 143. J83 — 3$^*) 

' Similar bolls are still in use in the East. See Hasselquist's Travels,. 58, 
ITArvieux’s Travels in Arabia 1 1 Desart, p. 22(>. ■•e \ \ 

voi.in. ' T ^v. , 
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the shoulder-straps of this ephod was fastened a precious stone, on 
which were engraven the names of the twelve tribes of Israel. 3. 
The hreastj^ale of judgment or oracle, a piece of cloth doubled, one 
span square, and of similar texture and workmanship with the 
ephod : on it were set twelve precious stones, containing tlie en- 
graved names of the twelve sons of Jacob, and also the words Urim 
and Thimmim^ signifying “ lights and perlections,” and emblem- 
atical of divine illumination. Concerning the nature of the Urim 
and Thummim, learned men arc not agreed. All that we know 
with certainty is, that when the high priest went to ask counsel of 
Jehovah, he presented himself arrayed with this breastplate, and 
received the divine commands. This mode of consultation subsisted 
under the tabernacle erected by Moses in the wilderness, and until 
the builtling of Solomon’s temple. 4. Lastly, the high priest wore 
a plate of pure gold upon his forehead, on which were engraven the 
two Hebrew words (Koot’SH LajcHovaH), or Holiness 

unto the JLord^ emblematical of that holiness which was the scope 
and end of the law. This plate was called the crowai : it was tied 
to the high priest’s tiara by a blue riband. With all these vest- 
ments he was obliged to be arrayed, whenever he ministered in the 
tabernacle or temple, but at othei* times he wore the ordinary dress 
of the priests : and this, according to some learned persons, was the 
reason why St. Paul ( Acts xxiii. .5.) knew not that Ananias was the 
high priest, when he a})peared before him in the Sanhedrin. ^ The 
supreme poutiffi was not allow’cd to rend his garments, as the otlter 
Jew's did, on any ocaisions of domestic calamity (Levit. xxi. IQ.) ; 
but in the time df Jesus CMirist it had become lawful, or at least was 
tolerated as an exjiression of horror at hearing w’hat was deemed 
blasphemy against God. This will explain the conduct of Caiuphas, 
who is said (Matt. xxvi. 6.5.) to have rent his garments. ' 

The high priest, w’ho was the chief man in Israel, and appeared 
before God in behalf of the peoj)le in their sacred services, and who 
was appointed for sacrifice, for blessing, and for intercession, was a 
type of. JesttiUhrist, that great high priest, who offered himself a 
sacrifice for sin, who blesses his people, aiul wlu) evermore liveth to 
moke intercession for them, ’^riic term priest is also applied to every 
true believer, who is enabled to oOer up himself a .sf)iritual sacrifice 
acceptable to God through Christ. (1 Pet. ii. .5. llev. i. tf.) 

' The dress and ornanicnls of the higli priest above noticed, together with the tnixic of 
consecrating him, as directed by Moses, are de.scTibed at length in Kfltod. xxviii. and 
xxix. 1 — 37. .> 

Besides the authorities already cited in the course of this article, the reailer who is 
desirous of investigating the nature and functions of the Jewish priestliood is referred to 
Reland’s Antiquitates vet€*ruin IIebr.xoruni, part ii. c. 1 — 6'. pp. HI — 238.; Ikeiiius’s 
Antiquitates Hehraica', part i. c. 10. ^ 1 1. pp. 105--128. ; and to Schaebt’s Anitnad- 
Ycrsiones ad Jkeuli Anti<}ultatcs, pp. 47J — 5H. Dr. Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities, 
book!, c. 5. pp. 95—174. Michaelis's Connmentaries on the Law of Moses, vob i. pp* 
SJ51-— 262. And Dr. Lightfoot’s Works, vol. i. pp. 401. 915~9ia. and voL ii. pp* 377 
—.380. 397. 681. 

^ typicil nature of the Jewisi! priestlioocl, especially of the high priest, is dis- 

etil£e(iby In I^eetures on tlie Figurative Language of S<»4pture, 

athdcnithivBiiMfeto the Hebrews. / Works, vol. iii. no. 1 : 2 . 
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IV. Next to the Levites, priests, and high priests, the 

the Synagogue may be mentioned liere, ns being in some degree sa- 
cred persons ; since to them was confided the superintendence of 
those places which were set apait for prayer and instruction. Their 
functions and powers have been fully stated in pp.24-1, 24'2. supra. * 

V. The Nazarites or Nazarenes (as the llebrew word, Nazir 
implies) were persons separated from the use of certain things, and 
sequestered or consecrated to Jehovah. They are commonly re- 
garded- as sacred persons ; a notice of their institute will- be fouml 
iiyi-a in Chapter V. Sect. I. ^ III. 2. 

VI. The Kecuabites are by many writers considered as a class 
cJ’ holy persons, who, like the Nazarites, separated themselves from 
the rest of the Jews, in, order that they might lead a more pious 
life. But this is evidently a mistake ; for they were not Israelites 
or Jews, but Kenitesor Miilianites, who used to live intents, and 
traverse the country- in quest of ])asture for their cattle, as the Na- 
bathaean Arabs antiently did, and as the modern Arabians, and 
CriiUrTatars (or Tartars') still do. Their manner of living was not 
the result of a religious institute, but a mere civil ordinance 
grounded upon a national custom. They derived their name from 
Jonadab the son of llechab, a man of eminent zeal for the pure 
worship of God against idolatry, who assisted king Jehu in de- 
stroying the house of Ahab and the worshippers of Baah (2 Kings 
X. 15, KJ. 23.)' It was he who gave the rule of life- to his childrenr 
and their posterity, which is recorded-' by the pre^het Jeremiah 
(xxxv. 5 — 7.); and which cojisisted of those three articles : I. That 
they should drink no wine; 2. That they should neither possess nor 
octnqjy any houses, fieUls, or vineyards ; and, 3. That they should' 
dwell in tents. In these regulations he ajipears to have had no re-' 
ligious, but merely a prudential view, as is intimated in the reason 
assigned for thorn, viz. that they miglit live many days in the land 
where they were strangers. And sneh in fact would be the natural 
consetjuence of their temperate and (piiet mode of living. On the 
first invasion of Nebnehailnezzar, with intent to Iwsie^, Jerjisaleniy 
these llechabites apprehending themselves in more danger in tha 
open country, came to Jerusalem for safety : by these people God 
intended to convince the .Te'ivs of their disobedieJiee to himj and 
dierefore he ordered Ins projihet .Jeremiidi to bring them to an 
apartment of the temple, and there oiler them wine to drink, which 
when they r,efusedt on account of its being contrary to their 
institute, wlpch they never had violated, the prophet, after due 
commendajtibh of their obedience, addressed the Jews, and re- 
proached them ^vho were God’s })eculiar people, for being less 
observant of his lawr, tliau these poor Rechabites Imd been of the 
injunctions of their aucescor. (Jer. xxxv.) \yherc^bfe Jehoyal^ 
declares (ver. 18, 1,9.) that, because the IkdmUtes had 

, ■ ■ -> " . >, U.. J t,', 'j. 'C 

\ Mis. IfoMcraass’ii Nutes relutuig to t1>9 M»an«rs 
Tatars. London, 1621 ■ ISuio, >i -^<1 ■ , .i v,:h no h 

r 2 
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precepts of Jonadah their father, therefore Jonadah should not 'want a 
man to stand before him for ever. The liccluibitcs flourished as a 
community about one hundred and eighty years : but alter the cap- 
tivity, they were dispersed, unless the Essenes, who are noticed in a 
subsequent section, succeeded them in their way of life. ^ 

VII. The Propukts were eminently distinguished among the 
persons accounted holy by the Jews : they were raised up by (lod 
in an extraordinary manner for the performarme of the most sacred 
functions. Originally they were called Seers ; they discovered things 
yet future, declared the will of God, and announced their divine 
messages, both to kings and people, with a confidence and freedom 
that could only be produced by the conviction that they were indeed 
authorised messengers of Jehovah. 'Pho gilt of prophecy was not 
always annexed to the priesthood : there were prophets of all the 
tribes, and sometimes even among the Gentiles. The office of a 
prophet was not confined to the ])rediction of future events; it was 
their provice to instruct the j)eople, and they interpreted the law 
of God : hence the words prophet and propheej are, in many pas- 
sages of the Scriptures, synonymous with interi)reter or teacher, and 
interpretatioii or teaching. It is imauimously agreed both by .lews 
and Christians that Malachi was the last of the prophets under the 
Old Testament dispensatit)n : aiitl it is a remarkable fact, that so 
long as there were, prophets among the Jews, they were not (.livided 
by sects or heresies, although they often fell into idolatry. 'Phis 
circumstance may thus be accountcil I’or. — As the prophets received 
their communications of the divim* will immediafetp from God him- 
self, there was no alternative for the .lews : cither the people must 
ol>ey the prophets, and receive their interpretations of the law', t)r 
no longer acknowledge that God who ins})ired them. When, how- 
ever, the law of God came to be exjdained by weak ami fallible 
men, who seldom agreed in their opinions, sects and parties ware 
the una\.>idable result of such conflicting sentiments.'^ 

* Lanjy’.s Apparatus Bihliciis, vol. i. p. liL’!). Alipliaulis's (’oinnicritarics on the I.aw 
of Mose.s, ^'ol. i. pp. -27, 22S. tittle's Vvorks, p. 127. (’aliml, ('ominentairc* Tjttc- 
ralc, tomevi- p, xvii. 'i'lie reader will iind an in'>tmrtivc‘ disrourse on the hislorv of flit* 
P.echahites, in Dr. Townson’s Works, vol. ii. pp, 21,'> — 22,7. 

2 For a more particular account uftlie sat red prophets, -:ee Wd. IV, l^art I. C^liiip. IW 
pp. Mi — H7. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SACRED THINGS. 

On the Sacrifices and other Offerings of the Jews. 


€lcncrul elms f cation of sacrifices and oferings ; — I. Bloody Offer- 
ings, and the divine f)rigi}i (f sacrifices ; — 1. Different kinds of vic^ 
tims; — 2. Selection <f victims ; — ‘3. Manner of jrrcsenling them ; — 
4. Libations ; — 5. Immolalion of the sacrifice; — 6. The place and 
time appointed for sacrificing; — 7. Different kinds (f fire-^sacrifices ; 
— i. linrnt offerings ; — ii. Peace-offerings ; — iii. Sin-offerings ; — iv. 
Trespass- offerings ; — National^ rcgidar, tcecklp^ monthhjy and annual 
sacrifices. — II. IJNnLooDY Offkuings. — HI. Drink-Offerings.— 
IV. Ordinary Oblations, — the shexc-hread and incense . — V. Vo- 
luntary Oblations. — Corban. — VI. Prescribed Oblations ; — 
1. First-fruits ; — 2. Tithes. 

llIE sacrifices and oblatioDs of tlie dews demand particular 
notice in this sketch of their ecclesiastical state. Such a ritual as 
ihev were enjoined to observe, the multiplicity of victims they were 
appointed statedly to oiler, together with the splendour of that ex- 
ternal worshij) in m IhcIi they were daily engaged, — all tended to 
replenish ami adorn their language with numerous allusions, and 
striking mehiphors derived from the pomp of their religion. 
Hence it is that the writings of the .lews, more tljaii of iuiy other 
pt;ople, abound witli phrases ami teams borrowetl Irom the temple 
worship and service. The psalms and proplietical writings may in 
particular be a'lduced in illustration of this remark. me xvith 

/lijssojj, says David, a/id I shall he clean. — Tliaii shall be pleased xu'llh 
I he sac) ifees of rie:hicnusness. ( Psal. li. 7. 19.) Let Dip prapQr come 
hej'oi c thee as incense, and the li/'llng np of my hands as the cvenmg 
sao ifee. (Psal. cxli. 2.) The) efu)'e xviU I offer the sacrijice of jop, 

(Psal. cxvi. 17.) The sin of J"dah, says Jcavmiab, is g)-ax:en 

itpon the horns of pour altars. (Jer. xvii. 1.) Take axcay all onr 
inlquitp and receive us grarioaslp ; so xvill :cr )rnder thee the calves t)f 
oar tips. (Hos. xiv. 2.) Nor arc similar examples wanting in the 
New Testament, whose inspired authors being educated in the 
Jewish religion, retain the same pliraseology, which has enriched 
their writings with imnierous beaulifnl and expressive allusions to 
the natioftai sacrifices and » eremonies. 

Michaelis classes the oil rings })rcscvibod to the Israelites under 
three general hea<ls — namely, bioadp oflerings, or sacrifices strictly 
so called ; unhloodp oflering or those taken only from the vegetable 
kingdom ; and drink-offerings, t)r libations, which were a kind of 
accompaniment to the two pieco'ding. We shall follow this classi<» 
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fflcdtiori, as ertabling us to present to our readers the most compen- 
'dibus account of the Jewish sacrifices. 

I. Bloody Offerings were sacrifices projierly and strictly so 
called; by which #e may understand the infliction of death on a 
living creature, generally by the efftisibu’^fcif Its blood in a -way of 
religious worship, and the presenting oT lhl»i&iA to Gted’ iw A sup- 
plication for the pardon of sin, and as a '^upposed mean' of <5om- 
pensation for the insult and injury olfered by sin to his ma|ilsty and 
■government. . Sacrifices have in nil ages; and by almost CYery 
nation, lieeu regarded as necessary to placate the divine anger, and 
to render the Deity propitious ’ : but whether this universal notion, 
derived its origin from divine revelation, or was Suggested by'con- 
scious guilt and a dread of the divine displeasure, is a question 
tfiat cannot be easily decided. It i.s however not improbable that 
it originated in the former, and prevailed urti^r dib infliience of the 
Jbtter. The Scripture account of sacrifices 4eads us to conclude 
that they were instituted by divine appointment, immediately after 
the entrance of sin by the fall of Adam and Eve, to be a ty|)e or 
significant emblem of the great atonement or all-siifficient sacrifice 
of Christ. 2 Accordingly we find Abel, Noah, Abraham, Job, and 
others, offering sacrifices in the faith of the Messiah that was to be 
revealed ; and the divine acceptance of their sacrifices is particularly 
-recorded. 

1. In all bloody sacrifices it was essential that the animals 

slaughtered should be clean ; but it does not appear that all clean 
animals were to be offered indiscriminately. Fishes were not 
brought to the altar; and hence the Israelites are no where prohi- 
bited from eating their blood, but only that of birds and quadru|)eds. 
'(iLev. vii. Sfff.) It w'ould seem th.at all clean birds might lie offered, 
{Lev. xiv. 4 — 7.) though llie dove was the most common offering of 
this class. Of quadrupeds, cxeii, sheep, and goats were the only 
kind.s which were destined tor tlie altar. No w'ild beasts ivere ad- 
missible : and hence edmes tlie expression in the law of Mo.ses 
(Deut. xii. 1 j. 22. xv. 22.), It shall hr calm lihr the roe otr the hurt ; 
by which he means to intimate that, in killing a beast, all religious 
indention aud all idea of sacrifice was to be avoided. . .. .. 

2. In the selection of the victims, the utmost earc yifas tajfei to 

choose such only as were tree from every blemish. Onlcss A were 
pure and immaculate, it was to be rejected, as a sacrifice ^nfCcept- 
able to Jehovah. (Levit. xxii. 22.) in a be.auUfui alliisiap'la. this 
• ' -- - ^ ■ ■ ■ •>*' - ^ - 

* this of sacrificip biir Saviour ailudcd in John xvL .2. Where ho teSs his dis- 

ciples that iuqh wouUI be enmiiy with which fhey should w pursued, that he who 
should kill thefc would (Iccniod tu have slain a sacrifitk* IiigJily acceptable id ihii Al- 
mighty — He that kiJIe^fh you .shall think he iltwtfi tiott tu^rvice*"' In reference also to 
this notion of sacrifice, the apostle (>y a very beuiitirul and expressive figure represents 
losing u^ai^d giving himself for us, offering avda sacrifice to Cod of a siveet- 

^ 2.) IlaiAvood’s Intro<r to llie New Test, vol. U.^p. ‘ilS. 

^ of sacrifices is fully pfdvCd hy Archbishop Magee, in 

m tfie vol. i. pp. 4^^60. and vol. ii. jip. 46*, 181— 18J:). 

^iDoiomebtaries, vol. iii. p/ 0,5. 
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cirQumstancey iSt. Paul beseeches Christians, by the mercies of God, 
to presetit their bodies a living sacrifice^ holy and acceptable^ which is 
their reasonable service. (Rom. xii. 1.) Hence also Jesus Christ is 
styled a lamb without blemish and without spot. ( 1 Pet. i. 1 9.) F urther, 
it was a custom among nations contiguous to Judaea, and particularly 
among the Egyptianx^, to set a seal upon a victim that was deemed 
proper for sacrifice. With this custom the Jews could not be un- 
acquainted ; . and it is possible that similar precautions were in use 
among themselves, especially as they were so strictly enjoined to 
have their sacrifices withovi spot and without blemish. To such a 
usage Jesus Christ is supposed to have alluded, when speaking of 
the . sacrifice of himself, he says — Him hath God the Father sealed. 
(John vi. 27. 51.) “ Infinite justice found Jesus Christ to be without 
spot or blemish, and therefore sealed^ pointed out and accepted him 
as a proper sacrifice and atonement for the sin of the whole world. 
Collate Heb. vii. 26-^28. Eph. v. 27. 2 Pet. iii. 14. and especially 
Heb. ix. 13, 14. For^ if the blood of bulls and of goats^ and the 
ashes of an heifer^ spriulling the unclean, sanctifeth , — how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, Who through the FAernal Spirit (ffered 
hiniself without spot to God, 2^o’g^ your consciences frenn dead 
works /” * 

3. Tlie victim thus chosen, being found immaculate, was led up to 
the altar by the person offering the sacrifice; who laid his hand 
upon its head, on which he leaned with all his strength ; and, while 
the sacrifice was offering said some particular prayers ; and if several 
persons united in offering the same victim, they put their hands upon 
it in succession. ^ I3y this imposition of hands the person present- 
ing the victim acknowledged the sacrifice to be his own ; that he 
loaded it with his iniquities; that he offered it as an atonement for 
his sins ; . that he was worthy of death because he had sinned, having 
forfeited his life by violating the law of God; and that he intreated 
God to accept the life of the innocent animal in the place of his 
own. In this res})ect the victims of the Old Testament were types 
of Jesus Christ, the lamb of God Ihat taketh away the svi of the 


' The following account of the manner in which the Egyptians provided white bulls 
for their sacrifices, will materially explain the cust*)tn above alluded to. — “ They sacrifice 
white bulls to Apis, and for tliat reason make the following trial. If they find one black 
hair upon him, 'they consider him .is unclean. In order tirat they may know this- with 
certainty, the priest appointed for this purpose views every part of the animal botli stand- 
ing and lyfn^ on the ground : after this, he draws out his tongue, to see if he be clean by 
certain signs; and in the last place he in:>pcct$ the hairs of his tail, that he may be sure 
they are,, as by nature they ..liould be. If, after this setgch, the animal is found unblem- 
ished, he signifies it a UM to his horns; tlien, hnying applied wax, he seals it 

uith hisfing, and they lead l|^m way, for it is death to sacrifice one of these animats, 
unless he has been murketi fHth such a seal." Herodotus, lib. ij. tv38. vol. i» p.,113. 
edit. Oxon. i 

® Hr. A. Clarke, on ^f^n vi. 27. ^ 

^ TTie nature niul mysgcal import of laying hands on the head of the vietra are 
largely considered hy . ArchbUliop Magee in his Discuurtes on the Atoneinpnt^ voUi. 
"^p. 336— 377. 
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world (John i. 29.), and on whom Jehovah in the fidness of time 
laid the iniqidty of us all. ^ (I$a. lih. 6., with 1 Pet. iii%^.) 

4. Further, in certain cases it was required the victim 
should be one, on Which nexm' came i/oJfe (Numb. xix. ' Dlftnt. xxi. 3. 
1 Sam. vi. 7.); because any animal which been used^or a com- 
mon purpose, was deemed iihproper in sacrifice to 

God.^ 


5. When the victim devoted to the sacrifice was brhh^'iiMfore 
the altar, the priest, having implored the divine favoim and acdept- 
ance by prayer, poiu'ed wine ujion its head : and after the perform- 
ance of this solemn act of religion, which was termed a libation^ the 
victim was instantly led to the slaughter. To .this circumstance 
St. Paul, knowing the time of his martyrdom to he yery near, has 
a very striking allusion : representing this 

preceded the death of the victim, as ah eady himself j 

implying that he was now devoted to deathj ailin his dissolution 
would speedily follow. I am noxn ready io he^offa'td^ says he (2 Tim. 
iv. 6.) ; literally, lam already poured aut as a libation { the time of my 
departure is at hand. A similar expressive sacrificial' allusion occurs 
in Phil. ii. 17. Yea, says the holy apostle, and if I fee W)tJnEi) our 
upon the sacrifice and service ef your faith, I joy and n^oice with you 
all. In this pa.ssage he rejiresents the faith of the Jrhilippians as 
the sacrificial victim, and compares his blood, willingly and joyfully 


' On the vicarious import of the IVIosaic sacrifices, see Archbishop Magee’s DisoQttrses 
on tile Atonement, vol. i. pp. — SG(>. - 

The hetitliens, who appear to have borrowed much from tlie Hebrews, wetn very 
scrupulous in this particular. Ncitiicr the Cirecks, nor tlie Homans (who had 
religion, and consequently the same sacrifices with the Greeks), nor indeed thejHgyp' 
tians, would otier an animal in sacrifice tliat liad been employed in agricuUurev just 
such a sacrifice as that prescribed here docs Diomede vow’ to offer to Iliad, x. 

091 — 094. ’ 

vvv /Lto< ^eXoviTa TrapiYatro, icai pie <pv\a<TC9, 

5* ad €y<f) (fe^oo fiovv rjpiv., evpvfjL^rtanov^ 

Ad/jL7iT7jy, 7}y ouTTw vTTu v,yay^v avtip* 

Tjjtt Toi €70? ;i(pufTov KipatTLv Trepix^vas, 

So now be present, O celestial maid, 

So still continue to the race thine aid. 

A yearling b«tfer falls beneath the stroke. 

Untamed, unconscious of the galling yoke. 

With ample forehead and with spreading horns, 

\Vhose tapering tops refulgent gold adorns. Uttered. 

In the very same \vords Nestor promises a similar sacrifice to Pallas, ^ O^yss. ili# 

Thus also Vjiu. 1 l. Georg, iv. ,<5 JO. 

(^^uatiipt* exiniios pra stanti corpore tauros, 
rd)ucit. Jet Intacta totidem cervice juvencAs. 

Trom his Jierd he cilils, 

For slaughter, four thit fairest of his bultt|| 

luHir heifers ft ofii his female mtock he rr 

All fair, and all onki'.owdng of the yoke.^ puTOKK* 

It is very probable that the CicntilcH sacrificiaitrites from the Patriarchs ; 

and on this account we need not wonder many coincidences the sacrificint 

system of the p^riarchs and Jew s, and d* 111 tjic neighbouring nations. ( Dr, A. Clark% 
on Sh) ^ 
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to be shed itt ipartyrcloin, to tlie libation poured out on occasion of 
the sacrificeli^ 

6. The aqtjpal thus conducted to the altar was next iuimolated, 

by cutting^ihe throat and windpipe entirely through at one stroke; 
the blood being caught in a vessel, and sprinkled round about upon 
the .By this^^;^ the atonement was made, for the 

l)lo(^;|»ais, the life of the beast, and it was always supposed that life 
we^' ■ jtilijindeem . lifn. (Lev. i. 5 — 7.) The blood remaining after 
th^^idi^p^jfions, was poured out at the foot of the altar, either all 
at bnee; or at different times, according to the nature of the sacri- 
fice offered. Ati’pund the altar there was a kind of trench into 
which the blood fell; whence it was conveyed by subterraneous 
channels into; thh brook Cedron. This altar, being very high, is 
considered ,by/X<nt)ay as a type of the cross to which our Saviour 
M’as fixed, ah4''^bieb he, washed with his j^rccions blood. The 
victim being thus immplated, the skin was stripped from the neck; 
its breast was opened ; its bowels were taken out, and the back bone 
was cleft. . ,It was then divided into (|uarters; so tliat, both exter- 
nally and internally, it was fully exposed to view. 'J’o this custom 
of laying open the victim, St. Paul has a very beautiful and empha- 
tic allusion in one ()f the most animated descrijitions ever written, 
of the mighty effects produced by the preached Gospel. (Hcb. iv. 
12, 13.) The li'ord of (iod is quick and povL-rr/id, sharper titan any 
iv:o-edged sword, 'jticrciug evru to the dix'idiiig asunder of soul and 
spirit, and (ff the joints and marrow, and is a discerncr of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight ; for all things are naked and openeo to the eyes 
(f Mm to whom ice must give an account. Pi’cviously to laying the 
sacrifice on the altar, it was salted /or the fire (Lev. ii. 13. Ezek. xliii. 
24?. Mark ix. 46.) ; the law jirohibiting any thing to be offered thei'e 
which was not salted ; and accoriling to the nature of the sacrifice, 
either the whole or part of the victim was consumed upon the altar, 
where the priests kt'pt a fire pcrjietually burning. 

7. Before the l)uilding of the icnple, sacrifices were offered up 

at the door of the tabernacle: but after its erection it was not law- 
ful to offer them elst-where. (Dent. xii. 14.) 'Ibis prohibition took 
from tite Jews, the liberty of se.crificing in any other place. The 
%ictirtis indeed be slain in uny part of the priest’s court, but 

not without? iis precincts : anil there they were also obliged to sacri- 
fice fhe pas^jB lamb. All the victims were to be offered by day- 
light, aiul^R blood was always to be sprinted on the same day 
that thfey mK . slain ; as it became polluted as soon as the sun was 

.ipl^vcr'^ flte; spfinklijug had been madie in the day-time, 
the tiiiimbers and entrails of the victim might be consumed during 
the rti^ht. , , 

8. The sacrifices of the aitfU'.were, in general, called by the Hebrews 

, ■ ' * I-; ' 

Parldiurot’s Greek I.t'xiei>ii, p. liC: , J)rs. Ufacknight mid/V. Clarke oh Uie passi^ea 
eiled. y 
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KorbaniPh tint oUerings or oblations to God, ftom. the Hebrenr 
word karabi to approach or bring nigh. This term consequently 
donotes something bought night in order to be det^atecl or odered 
to God, to whom the person offering thus had access in the way 
appointed by the law ; and therefore, at the close of die enumeration 
of all offerings by fire it is added (Lev. vii. 37, 38.),-T4« is the /ate 

'which the Lord commanded Moses ^mMou7ii Sinai, in the day 

that he comimnded the children of Isi'ael to i^er or bring high their 
KORBANiM, that is, oflferings or sacrifices of all sorts. * 

The Jewish fire-sacrifices were of three kinds ; viz. 

i. The Burnt-Offerings, or Holocausts, were free-will offerings 
wholly devoted to God, according to the primitive patriarchal usage. 
The man himself was to bring them before the Lord, and they were 
offered in tlie manner described in page 279. The victim to be 
.offered was, according to the person’s ability, a bullock without 
-blemish, or a male of the sheep or goats, or a turtle-dove or pigeon. 
(Lev. i. 3. 10. Ik.) Iti how'ever, he was too poor to bring either of 
these, he was to offer a mincha or meat-offering, of which an account 
is given in a subseejuent page. ’ The burnt-offerings are in Hebrew 
termed rOV (ouaii), whieh signifies to ascend i because diis offer- 
ing, as being wholly consumed, ascended, as it were, to God in 
smoke or vapour. It was a very expressive type of the sacrifice of 
Christ, us nothing less than his complete and full sacrifice could 
make atonement for the sins of the world. 

ii. The Peace-Offerings (Levit.iii. 1.) were also free-will offer- 

ings, in token of peace and reconciliation between God and man : 
they were either eucharistical, that is, offered as thanksgivingl,^ for 
blessings received, or were offered for the imjietration of metrics. 
These offerings consisteil either of animals, or of bread or dough ; 
if the former, part of them was burnt upon the altar, especially all 
the fiit, as an offering to the Lord ; and the remainder was to be 
.eaten by the priest' and the paiTy offering. 'I'o this sacrifice of praise 
or thanksgiving Saint Paul alludes in Heb. xiii. 15, 16. In this 
kind of . sacrifices the victims might be cither male or female, pro' 
vided they were without blemish. The parts of both, which were 
appropriated to the prints and Leviles, w ere called heave or leave 
^ermgs ; because tliey were heaved or lifted up towards heaven, 
and waved, to and fro, before they were eaten, in acknowledgment of 
the goodness and kindness of God, and also in token of their being 
consecrated to him. (Lev. iii. 1 — 6. Exod. xxht. 26, ^7. Numb. xviii. 
24-— 28.) * 

Tlie peace-pfferiogs are in Hebrew termed (sircLaMiM), 

from (shulum), to complete or make whole : because, by tliese 
that which was dfeient was considered as being now made 
that whi(^ was broki n, viz. the covenant of God, by bis 
creature’s transgression, was supposed to be made whole : so that, 

* Dr. pwri&n on the £pi^t^ Ihc, vol. L xxiv. p. 307, 

2 ikfrdi 
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after, s^ck an dBPerin^, the smcere and was au» 

tliorised to consider iti^lf as reconcUied to God, and that it might 
lay confidiMt hold onAthisiCOvenMit of peace. To this Saint Paul 
alludea h>r,4^ ftne passage contained in Eph. ii. 14*-^ 19. 

Tke^apfifhlifted seasons and occasions of the peace-offering were, 
1. At thV^dsecration^pf a priest. (Ekotl.xxix.l~37.) 2. At the 
exjp^^^^^ of the Nazsiidie vow. (Numb. vi. IS — 21.) 3. At die 

soldK^iliil^ication of iko^tab^ and temple; and ^.Atthejpuri- 

ficalion qf a leper.^ 

ill. Sin-Offerings, in Hebrew termed IlN'tOn (cuaxarAH), (from 
the word NOR (cHarA) to mis.s the mark), were offered for sins com- 
mitted either through ignorance, or wilfully against knowledge ; 
and which God always punished unless they were expiated. ' These 
offerings in general consisted of a sin-offering to God, and a burnt- 
offering, accompanied with restitution of damage (Levit. v. 2 — 19. 
vi. l—T?.), conformably to which our Lord requires previous recon- 
ciliation with an injured brotlier, including restitution, before the 
burnt-ofterihg or gift would be acceptable to God. (Matt. v. 23,24.) 
8t. Paul (Eph; v. 2.) terms Christ’s giving himself for us an offering 
(i. e. a peace-offering), and a sacrifice or sin-offering to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour. ( Compare Lev. iv. 3 1 .) In warm climates 
nothing is more refreshing than fragrant odours : and as, in the 
highly figurative language of the antient Hebrews, smelling is used 
to denote the perception of a moral quality in another, God is said 
to smell a sweet savour from sacrifice, to signify that he perceived 
with pleasure the good disjiosition w hich the offerer expressed by 
such an act of worshij). When, therefore, the apostle tells us that 
Christ gave himself for us, an offering and a sw^eet-smelling sacri:- 
lice >to God, he teaches us that Christ’s sacrifice for us was highly 
acce|>table to God, not only as a signal instagCCJjf pbedience to his 
Father’s will, but also on account of its hapjiyinflaence in establish- 
ing the moral government of God. ■ The sacrifices offered for the 
purification of lepers, as well as of women after chikl-birth (Levit. 
xii. Luke ii« St.), were reckoncHl among the sin-offerings, inasmuch 
as leprosy and the pains of child-bearing were considered as pu- 

I The signs of that horribli disctiso m oriental countries, the leprosy, and of its cure 
’kre minul^ty xfefMcribed in Leyi^. xiii. for the information of the priests, who were required 
to inspect and pertify tho fact, in onler to rc-adniit the patient into society. ‘‘ Amoipg 
the sa^rijees aiid ceremonies of his purification, wliich are minutely described in Levit. 
xiv. tile following is remarkiltde : The priest wa.s required to take two small birds, and 
to kill one of them dver an earthen vesst 1 filled with river water, so that the blood might 
be mixed with tlip walqr. He '' as ihen to dip the other or living bird into the water, and 
sprinkle the leper witUt rcvcu times with a stick of cedar w'ood, upon which a bunch of 
^ 901 ) was tied with Jltarh^t thread ; after which the priest w’as to pronounce him pun- 
ned, and let loose the living bird into the open air. (Levit. xiv. 2 — 7.) . lliis ceremony 
see^ns tp be typical of the puritica on of our sins by the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ (Isa. lii. 15. 1 Pet. i. ‘J.), whirl, flowed out of his wounded side mi xe<i with 
((Johh xix. 34.) ; while the dismissal of ll'c living bird resembles the 

into the wilderness, with the sins of the leper upon him. Our Lord expressly commanded 
Ij^the lepers, ivhom be healed, to conform to the law,** (Matt. viii. 4. Mark i. 44. Luke v. 
14. xvi};i4.) Dr. ftiales’s Analysis, vol. ii. bookfe p, * 

^ Macknight on Kph. v, 2. 
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nishments for some jiarticular sin ; though both were accompanied 
by eucharistic sacrifices for the recovery of the persons offering 
them. Maimonides adds, that if the person who offered this sacri- 
fice did not repent, and make public confession of his sins, he was 
not cleansed or purified by it. * 

iv. The TiiEsi'Ass-OrFERrNt:s were made, where the party offer- 
ing had just reason to doubt whether he had violateil the law of God 
or not. (Levit. v. 1 7, 18.) I'hey do not appear to have differed ma- 
terially from sin-offerings. " In both these kinds of sacrifices, the 
person who offered them placed his hands on the victim’s head (if a 
sin-offering), and confessed his sin over it, and his trespass over the 
■ ti’espass-offering ; saying, “ I have .sinned, I have done iniquity, I 
have trespassed, and have done thus and thus, and do return by re- 
pentance before thee, and with this I make atonement.” The ani- 
mal was then considered as vicariously bearing the sins of the per- 
son who brought it. * In Isa. liii. 10. .lesiis Christ is said to make 
his soul an offering for sin, (Astir/.vt), the very word used in 

the law' of Moses to denote a trespass-ollei ing. 

All these sacrifices were occasional, and had reference to indivi- 
duals; but there were others which were national and regular, dailv, 
weekly, monthly, and annual, 'fhe jx’rpdtial or dailij saa ijicc was 
a burnt-offering, consisting of two lambs, which were offered every 
day, morning and evening, at the third and ninth hours. (Exo(I. 
xxix. 38 — 40. Levit. vi. 9 — 18. Nninb. xxviii. 1 — 8.) 'i'hey were 
burnt as holocausts, but by a small fire, that they niiglit conti?tuc 
burning the longer. \\ ith each of these victims was offered a bread- 
offerin<r and a drink-offer; ng ot strong wine, 'fhe morning sacri- 
ficc, according to the .lews, made atoneiiKait lor the sins committed 
in the night, and the evetiing sacrifice exj)iat( d those committed 
during the day. 

The IVcckltj Sacrifice ( ti every sabbath day was etjiial to the daily 
sacrifice, and was offered in addition to it. (Numb, xxviii. 9, 10.) 

The Moiillihj Sacrifice, on every new moon, or at the beginning 
of each month, consisted of two youiig bullocks, one ram, and seven 
lambs of a year old, together with a kit! tor a sin-offering, and a 
.suitable bread and drink-offering. (Numb, xxviii. I 1 — 14.) 

Tin; Ycarbj Sacrific(s w’ere those offered on the great annual fes- 
tivals ; viz. 1 . 'I he })aschal lamb at the ))assover, w Inch was cele- 
brated at the commencemcmt of the .lewish sacred year; 2. On the 
day of Pentecost, or day of first-fruits ; .8. On the new moon, or 
first day of the seventh month, which was the beginning of their 
civil year, or in-gathering of the fruits and vintagp ; and all these 
Stated burnt-offerings were to be accompanied with a sin-offering of 
a goat, to shew their insufficiency to “ make the comers thereunto 


> De Rations Sacrificii, c. iii. n. 13. 

9 .MictiiUili'; epinion that mgs were made for sins of coniinhsion, and 

trespa&s-cfre- irtgft^.sios of ti-jiniuentaiies, vol. iii. p. !)C. 

bs'sl. xxix. ’.0. 
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Of Ordinai-y Oblations. 

perfect” (Numb, xxviii, I leb. x. 1.); 4. Lastly, on the day of expi- 
ation, or great day ol’ atonement. As a particular account is given 
t)f these solemn festivals in the following section, we proceed briefly 
to notice the second genei*al class of sacrifices, viz. 

II. The Unuloody Sacru'icks or MEAT-OrFKRiNcs (Levit. ii.), 
which were taken solely from the vcf^ctable kingdom. They con- 
sisted ot meal, bread, cakes, ears of corn, and parched grain, with 
oil and frankincense prepared according to the divine command. 
Regularly they could not be presented as sin-offerings, except in the 
single case of the person who bad sinned being so poor, that the 
offering of two 3 ’oung pigeons or two turtle doves exceeded his 
means. They were to be free from leaven or honey : but to all of 
them it was necessary to add [)ure salt, that is, salt|)etre. 

III. Drink-Oi’I'EUings were an accompaniment to both bloody 
and unblooily sacrifices ; thev'^ were nevei' used separatelj', and con- 
sisted of wine, which appears to have been ])artly poured upon the 
brow of the victim in orcier to consecrate it, and j)artly allotted to 
the priests, who drank it with their jiortions of both these kinds of 
offerings. The Psalmist shews how the use of drink-offerings de- 
generated amongst idolaters, who in their su))erstitious rage made 
use of the blood ol'living creatures, juahaps ol’men, in their libations, 
'r/u’ir nRiNK-oFi ERiNos or blood, says he, tc/// 1 not ojfcr. (Psal. 
xvi. 4.) ' 

Resides the various kinds of sacrifices above described, there were 
some oblations made b\' the Jews consisting of incense, bread, and 
other things : which have been divided by Lamv into three sorts, 
vi/. such as were ordiiian/ or common ; volnn/an/ or iVee oblations ; 
and such as were jivcscrihaL 

IV. The ORDINARY ()j}L.\Ti<)XS were, I. OF the tSy/etc-/;;Yw/(Hel). 
bread of the facr)^ which consrsled of twelve loiives, according to 
the number of the trilies of Israel. 1 hey were placed hot, every 
sahhatli day, by the pric.sts, upon the golden table in the sanctuary, 
before the Lord ; when they roinovixl the stale loaves wliicli had 
been expo.sed for the whole of the preceding week. 2.* jneense^ 
consisting of sevcj’al (Vagrant .s})ice.^, })re[)ared according to the in- 
striictu'iLs given to Moses in JOxod. \xx.3f — -lb. It was offered 
twice every day, morning rmd evening, by the ofliciating priest, upon 

*an altar of gold, where no bloody sacrifice was to come, during which 
solemn rite the people {uayed without in silence. (Luke i. 10.) 
But on the great day vi' expiation the high priest himself took fire 
iron) the great altar in a goldeii censer; aiul, on descending from 
the altar, he received incense irom one of the priests, which he 

' Schul/.ii Areluvol. 1Kb. jij). t-.A)— t-\sO. Lamy, App initus Biblicus, vol. i. pp. 187 
— 203. Uolaiuli Autiq. 8a;'i . T ’br.»*ornin, partiii. cap. i. — v. pp. 290 — 368. Ikenil 
Antiq. Hcl). part i. t;q». xiii. xiv. pp. . ^‘2 — I9i. Beuisobre and LVKnfant’s Introd. to 
the New Test. (Uisliop Wat.son s I’laci vol. iii. pp. 196—199.) Jennings’s Jewisll 
Antiquities, booki. chap. v. pp. 1.15—17*1. Aliclmeli^'s Coinmcntaries, vbl. Hi. pp. 94 
— 97. 109—115. 2-46— 254. Dr. IKJcs’s Analysis, vol. ii. bookii. pp. 270 — 279. 
Jabn, Arclm'ol. Bib. pp. 506 — .• ?.;■>. '>r. Owen on the Epi stle to the Hebrewsi vql. if 

Kxereit, xxiv. pp. 306 — 3X8. Dr. LiitUtrov.t’s Works vol. i. pp. 926 — 941. ^ ' 
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offered on the golden altar. During such offering the people 
prayed silently without : and to this most solemn silence St. John al- 
ludes in Rev. viii. 1., where he says that there xms silence in heaven 
cdxmt the space of half an hour.^ To this oblation of incense the 
Psalmist refers (cxli. 2.) in his devotions, and explains his meaiiing 
by his application of it : Ijct my prayer be set forth hi thy sight as ike 
incense. — “ As the smoke and odour of this offering was wafted 
into the holy place, close by the veil of which stood the altar of in- 
cense, so do the prayers of the faithful ascend upwards and find 
admission to the highest heaven.”*^ (Acts x. 4.) 

V. The VoLUNTARV or F ree Oblations were either the fruits of 
promises or of vows ; but the former were not considereil so strictly 
obligatory as the latter, of which there were two kinds: 1. The 
vcm of consecration^ when any thing was devoted either for sacrifice 
or for the service of the temple, as wine, wood, salt, &c. ; and 
2. The vovi of engagement, when persons engaged to do something 
that was not in itself unlawful, as not to eat of some particular 
meat, nor to wear some particular habits, not to drink wine, nor 
to cut their hair, &c. When the Jews made a vow, they inadt; 
use of one of these two forms : “ I charge myself loith a bnrnt~ 
offering f or, “ I charge myself 'ccith the price of this animal for a 
burnt-offering'* Besides these they had other shorter forms ; for 
instance, when they devoted all they had, they merely said, “ all 
I have shall he corhanf that is, “ I make an oblation of it to Ootl.” 
Among other false doctrines taught by the Pharisees, who were the 
depositaries of the sacred treasury, w'as this, that as soon as a^ 
person had pronounced to his father or mother this form of con- 
secration or olfering, JJe it corban (that is, devoted), xvhatnH:r of 
mine shall profit thee (Mark vii. 11.), he thereby consecrated all 
he had to God, and must not thenceforth do any thing for his in- 
digent parents if they solicited support from him. With great 
reason therefore does Jesus Christ reproach tliem with having 
destroyed, by their tradition, not only that commandment of tin* 
law which enjoins children to honour their fathers and mothers, but 
also {mother divine precept, which untlcr the severest jteiialty, 
forbad that kind of dishonour which consists in coriturneiions words. 
(Mark vii. 9, 10. l.‘l.) ^I'hey, however, proceeded, even further 
than this unnatural gloss ; Ittr, though the son did not directly 

* Sir Isaac Newton on the Apocalypse, p. 264. See also Woodhouse on Hcv. viii. I. 
p. 199. 

^ Jones on the pig. L»iig« of Stript. Lcct, jv. towards the close. The prayer of 
faith,’* adds this learned and pious writer, “ is acceptable to God, as the fragrance of in- 
cense is agreeable to the sense.s of man ; and, as the incense was offenwl twice a day, itt 
the wornuig and evening, the spirit of tliis service is to be kept up fittliosc time.s tliroiigh- 
#ut all generations. The prophet MalHchi (upon a farct-d and erroneous interpretation ot 
whdse words alone tlie church of Home has founded nn<l defended the use of incense in 
lief W'orslrfp) foretold that it should be observed througliout the world (MaL i. 11. )» 
in tbe we liear of this incens. as now actually carried up and presentt^ in 

hfuh&it't are they Wl o f&lfil Utia service ; and at the riting «nd 

.Atifei i^f to heUven, as all Christ&na are supposed to do, hi 

ibid. (w.^rks,voi.iii, p.66.) • • 
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give, or mean to give, any thing to God at that time, yet if he af- 
terwards should repent of his rashness, and wish to supply them^ 
with any thing, what he had formerly said precluded the possibility 
of doing so ; for his property l)ecame eventually devoted to God, 
and, according to the Pharisaic doctrine, the sacred treasury had 
a claim upon it, in preference to the parents. The words “ be it 
corban,” or devoted, consequently implied an imprecation against 
himself, if he should ever afterwards bestow any thing for the 
relief of his parents : as if he should say to them, “ May I incui’" 
all the infamy of sacrilege and perjury if ever ye get any thing from 
me than which it is not easy to conceive of any thing spoken by 
a son to his parents, more corUemptuous or more barbarous, and 
therefore justly denominated xaxoXoyiee, “ opprobious language.”* 

VI. The PuEscRiBEi) Oblations were either first-fruits or tithes. 

1. All the P/rsf Fitiifs, both of fruit and animals, were conse- 
crated to God (Exod. xxii. 29. Numb, xviii. 12, 13. Deut. xxvi. 2. 
Nell. x. 35, 36.) ' ; and the first-fruits of sheep’s wool were offered 
for the use of the Levites. (Deut. xviii. 4.) The amount of this 
gift is not specified in the law of Moses, %vhich leaves it entirely to 
the pleasure of the giver : the Talmud ical writers, however, inform 
us, that liberal persons were accustomed to give the fortieth, and 
even the thirtieth ; while such as were covetous or penurious gave 
only a sixtieth part. The first of these they called an oblation with 
a gi>od eye, and the second an oblation with an evil eye. To this 
traditional s.aying our Lord is, by some learned men, supposed to 
have alluded in Matt. xx. 15. Among animals, the males only be- 
longed to God : aiul the .lews not only had a right, but were even 
obliged, to redeem them in the case of men and unclean animals, 
w’hich could not be offered iii sacrifice. These first-fruits were 
oll’oreil from the feast of pentecost until that of dedication, because 
after that time the fruits were neither so beautiful nor so good as 
befo’'e. Further, the 'Jews were prohibited from gathering in the' 
harvest until they had offered to God the omrr, that is, the new 
sheafj which w'as presented the day after the great day of unleavened 
bread : neither were they allowed to bake any bread made of new 
corn until they had offered the new loaves upon the altar on the day'? 
of pentecost; without which all the corn was regarded as unclekh 
and unholy. To this St. Paul alludes in Rom. xi. 16.; where he 
says. If the rinsr-Eiiurr be hoUf^ the lump also is holy. The present- 
ation of the first-fruits was a solemn and festive ceremony. At the 
beginning of harvest, the sanhedrin deputed a number of priests to 
go into the fields and reap a handful of the first ripe corn : and 
these, attended by great cr iwds of people, went out of one of die 
gates of Jerusalem into the neighbouring corn-fields. The 'first- 


• Dr. Ciunpbell’s Translation of tlie i'unr Gospels, vol. ii. pp. tl>Hti! 

edition, , V-; -t-Msii 

jfroia..tIia.Jcwi$Ii cuii(^,or ollWring first-fruits to 
sHpiliw rka,:' See PUny, i^itt. Hist, lib xviii. c. 2. Hwace,.Sakllb.ii.:iSat«flb 

bullus, Eleg. lib. i. El. i. is. . idl v i 
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fruits thus reaped were carried with great pomp and universal re- 
joicing through the streets of Jerusalein to the temple. The Jewish 
writers say that an ox preceded them with gilded horns and an olive 
crown upon his head, and that a pipe played before them until they 
approached the city : on entering it they crowned the first-fruits, 
that is, exposed them to sight witli as much pomj) as they could, and 
the chief officers of the temple went out to meet them. They were 
then devoutly offered to (iod in grateful acknowledgment of his pro- 
vidential goodness in giving them the fruits of the earth. These 
first-fruits, or handful of the first ripe grain, gave notice to all who 
beheld them that the general harvest would soon be gathered in. 
How beautiful and striking is St. Paul’s allusion to this religious 
ceremony in that most consolatory and closely reasoned chapter, 
tlie fifteenth of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, in which, from 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, he argues aiul establishes the cer- 
tainty of the general resurrection : and represents Christ as the first- 
fruits of a glorious and universal harvest of all the sleeping dead ! 
Now is Christ risen, and become the I'lits r-i'Hi’iTs of them that slept. 
(1 Coi'. XV. 20.) The use which the apostle makes of this image is 
very extensive. “ In the first place, the growing of grain from the 
earth where it was buried is an exact image of the resurrection of 
the body : for, as the one is soxen, so is the other, and neither is 
quiclcened except it first die and be buried, 'riien the whole har- 
vest, from its relation to the first-fruits, explains and ensures the 
order of our resurrection. For, is the sheaf of the first-fruits 
reaped? then is the whole harvest ready. Is Christ risen from the 
dead ? then shall all rise in like manner. Is he accepted of God as 
an holy offering ? then shall every sheaf that has grown up with 
him be taken from the earth and sanctified in its proper order ; — 
Christ the first-fruits, and aftenvards thep that are Christ’s at his 
comhig.”^ (1 Cor. XV. 2t{.) 

2. Besides the first-fruits, the Jews also paid the Tenths ov Tithes 
of all they possessed. (Numb, .xviii. 21 .) They were in general 
collected of all tlie produce of the t'arth. (Lev. xxvii. .‘JO. i)eut. 
xiv. 22, 2[i, Neh. xiii. 5. 10.), but chiefly of corn, wine, and oil, 
and were rendered every year excc|)t the sabbatical year. When 
these tithes were paid, the owner of the fruits further gave another 
tenth part, which was carried up to .ferusalem, and i.aten in the 
temple at offering feasts, as a sign of rejoicing and gratitude to God. 
These are called second tithes. - d'he Levites paid a tenth of the 
tithes they received to the jiriests. Lastly, there were tithes allotted 
to the poor, for whom there was also a corner left in every field, 

* Jones’s Works, vol. iii, p. fj4. .Ifarwood’s Introfl. to the New Test, vol. ii. p. 
Michaelis’s Cbminentarie.s, vol. HI, pp. 140 ’ — M;l Jjeaiisohre’s lotrod. to tlie New Test, 
(vdl, iii, p. 2(X). of Bishop WatSioi’s Collection of 'Jraets. ) Dr. Lightfoot's Work.*^^, 
voL I. p. vol. ii. pp. IS'l, 300', folio edit, Lainy’s Apparatus, vol. i. p. 304. 
Ikenil Antic], Ilehr. p^rti. c. lo. pp. 3 0—224. Schiilzii Archreol. Iltfbr. pp. 287— 
.29% Lflvny'a Apparatus Tiblicus vol. . pp. 203 — 206'. 

® On tlteie secoui* tithes, sec Michaelis^s 'Commentaries, vol. 
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which it was not lawful to reap with the rest (Lev. xix. 9. Deut. 
xxiv. 19.); and they were likewise allowed such ears of corn, or 
grapes, as were dropped or scattered about, and the sheaves that 
might be accidentally forgotten in the field. Field-tithes might be 
redeemed by those who desired it, on paying one-fifth in addition : 
but all conversion of the tithes of cattle was prohibited. (Le\'. xxvii. 
32, 33.) The payment and appreciation of them Moses left to the 
consciences of the people, without subjecting them to judicial or sa-. 
cerdotal visitations, but at the same time he did not prohibit the 
Levites from taking care that they duly received what was their 
own. I'he conscientious accuracy of the jieople, with respect to 
the second tithe, he secured merely by the declaration which they 
made every three years before (lod. From trifling articles he in no 
case required tithes ; though we learn from the (Jospel that the 
Pharisees affected to be scriqmlously exact in paying tithes of every 
the least lu;rb. (Matt, xxiii. 23.) If, however, a person had com- 
mitted a trespass against the sanctuary, that is, had not paid the 
tithes of any particular things, and if at any time afterwards, his 
conscience were awakened to a sense of his guilt, he had it in his 
power to make an atonement, without incurring any civil disgrace, 
by simply paying an additional fifth, witli his tithe, and making a 
trespass-offering. ‘ ( Jx'V. v. 1 !• — 1 6 . ) 

'Fhe custom of giving tithes to the Deity existed long before the 
time of Moses. Tims Abraham gave to Melchiscdeck king of Salem 
(who was at the same time the priest of the Most High God), the 
tithe of all that he had taken from the enetny, when he returned 
from his expedition against the four kings who were in alliance with 
Chaclorliiomer. (Gen. xiv. 20.) And .lacob consecratetl to God the 
tenth of all that he shoukl acquire in Mcsojiotamia. (Gen. xxviii. 
22.) The same custom obtained among various entient nations, 
who devoted to their gods the tenth part of every thing they 
obtained. 

• Coiniiicutarips, vol. iii. j)p. I ll — 1-15. • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SACRED TIMES AND SEASONS OBSERVED BY THE JEWS. 

I. The SABBATH. — IlotK) observed. — Jetvish 'worship on ihat day.— 

Their prayers, jntblic aiKt private ; atliludcs at prayer ; forms qf 
prayer. — \\. Their manner of worshipping in the temple. — III. New 
MOONS. — IV. Annual festivals. — V. The passoveu ; when celebrated, 
and with what ceremonies ; its mystical or typical reference. — VI. 
The of penteco.st. — Vli. The feast of tabeunacles. 

~ VIII. The feast of trumpets. — IX. Day of expiation. — 

X. Annual festivals instituted by the .Teivs Feast of PuniM. — 

XI. The feast of Mhmcwioii. — Other festivals observed at staled 
intervals. — XII. The sabbatical veau. — XIII. The veak of 

JUBILEE. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of the numerous wonders God 
had wrought in favour of Jiis people, Moses by the divine commaiul 
instituted various festivals, which they were ohlijrod to observe: 
these sacred seasons were either weekly, montlily, or annual, or re- 
curred after a certain number of years! 

1. Every fievenlh day was appropriated to sacred rejiose, and 
called the Sabbath; although tliis name is in some passages given 
to odier festivals, as in Levit. xxv. 1,, and sometimes it denotes a 
week, as in Matt, xxviii. 1. Luke xxiv. 1. Acts xx. 7. and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2. (Gr.) It was originally instituted to preserve the memory of 
the creation of the world (Gen. ii. 9.); whi;ther it continued to be ob- 
served by the Israelites as a day ol rest and holv convocation during 
their residence in F^gypt, is a cjiicstion concerning mIiicIi learned nioii 
are by no means agreed. When, however, God gave them rest in 
the land of Canaan, he gave them his sabbaths to' be statedly kept. 
(Exod. XX. JO, 11. and xvi. 29.) 

in. the observance of the sabbath, the following cirfumstances 
wore enjoined by divine command. 1. This day was to be held 
sacred as a day of worship, in memory ol’the creation of the world 
by Jehovah, and also as a day ol repose both for man anti beast, 
that they might be refreshed, and not have their bodily strength 
exhausted by uninterrupted labour. (Gen. ii. 1 — 9. Exod. xx. *10, 

II. Ezek. XX. 20.); hence the celebration of the sabbath Mas the 
making of a Weekly profession that they received and revei'ed the 
Creator of heaven and earth, and M'as closely connected with the 
fundamentafprinciple of the Mosaic law, whose object v as to keep 
the people from idolatry, aiul to maintain the worship of the one 
true God ; ®nd hence also the ])unishment of death was.denounced 
again^f-the wilfiil prolanatio) of this solemnity. 2. On this day 

reiigipusly lo abstaip frorrt* all iiuinnci' of work. 
(Exotl. li. xxxi. 12—17. xxw. O. Dent. V. 14. la. 
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Jer. xvii. 22.) It was therefore unlawful to gather manna. (Exod. 
xvi. 22 — 30.), to light a fire for culinaiy purposes (Exod. xxxv. 3. 
Numb. XV. 32 — 36.), and to sow or reap. (Exod. xxxiv. 21.) To 
these enactments the Jewish doctors added a variety of other regu- 
lations, for which there is not the slightest foundation in the law of 
Moses. Thus, it was formerly accounted unlawful to repel force 
by force on the sabbath-day ^ ; and how much its observance was 
strained by the traditions of the elders in the time of our Lord, is 
sufficiently manifest. Hence, we find it was deemed unlawful to 
pluck ears r)fcorn (Matt. xii. 2.) to satisfy the cravings of nature, be- 
cause that was a sj)ecies of reaping. We learn from the talmudical 
writers that it was uidavvful to use oil medicinally, though they 
allowed it as a luxury ; tlie anointing of the body with fragrant oils 
being then, as it is now, in the East, one of their highest enjoy- 
ments. It was a traditional rule of the antient Jewish doctor's that 
“ whatever could possibly be done on the day before, or might be 
dcJlu'red until the following <lay, ought not to drive out the sabbath 
an excellent maxim when rightly understood, but when applied to 
cases of infirmity or sickness, they manifestly sliowed that they did 
not comprehend the meaning of the divine declaration — Ivailtham 
mere}) and not sacrifice. In chronical diseases, therefore, of which 
description were those cured by .Tesus Christ on the sabbath day, 
they conceived that the persons who had so long struggled with 
them might very well bear them a day longer, ratlier than prepare 
medicines or in any way attempt to be cured on that day. The 
knowled<rc of this circumstance will greatly illustrate the conduct of 
our Lord in liealing the sick on the sabbath day, and particularly 
the man who had been born blind. (John ix.) The rule above 
stated was made before he began to teach, and he gladly availed 
himself of the first opportunity to i-cfute their erroneous notions, 
and expose their gross prevarication in interpreting many of the 
s.abbatical laws, lun-thcr, seeing it was prohibited to put fasting 
sj)ii.tle n))on or into the eyes of a blind man on the sabbath day, 
our ISaviour i llected a cure by using both clay and spittle (John ix. 
6. 14-), to shew his divine authority, in employing means to human 
reason tim most improper, even on that sacred day, directly in op- 
position to the above rule ; wliich was good and just in itselfj but 
hypocritical, superstitious, and cruel, when a)>plietl to the case of 
healing on the sabbath. The services of the temple, however, 
might be performed without profaning the sabbath, such as pre- 
paring the sacrifices (Lev. vi. 8 — 13. Numb, xxviii. 3 — 10. Matt, 
xii. .5.) ; and it w'as also lawful to perform circumcision on that day. 
(.Tohn vii. 23.) 3. Tiic sebbath was to be devoted to cheerful rest, 

' 1 Miicc. j1. ai— 38. Se<( Otlu'r cxa npks in Josephus, Ant. .Tud. lib. 3;ii. c. vi. § 2. 
Be llell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 1C. § 1. lib, iv. c. § 3 . and de vita suft, § 32. 

Dr. Wolton’s iMisua, title Shiibbatli, pi>..I0t— 103. 123. Tlie sabt^Oi, we Duty 
observe, was a type of that eto nal rest, wiiich all the true servants of God will hereafter 
«njoy in heaven. See Jones’s Li eturcs tut the Kpistle to tlie Hebrews, Lect. ii. (Worlw, 
yol. iii, pp. 2-10— 242.) ^4 
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that not only the Isi’aelites, but also strangers living with them, as 
well as their cattle, might be refreshed. (Exod. xxiii. 12.) Hence, 
it is not improbable, that they celebrated sacrilicial or offering 
feasts, to which, from the commencement of their polity, the poor 
were invited. In later times, at least, we know from history, that 
the Jews purcliased and pre|)ared tlie best viands they could jjrocure 
for the sabbath day, in order to do it honour: and that they actually 
had sabbath feasts, to wdiich they even invited persons with whom 
they w^ere unacquainted. ‘ 

The sabbath commenced at sun-set, and closed at the same time 
on the following day. (Matt. viii. It;. Mark i. 32.) Whatever was 
necessary w'as prej^ared on the latter part of the ])veceding day» 
that is, of our Frida}’ : hence, the day preceding the sabbath 
(7r^o(rae§arov) is in the New' Testament termed the prrj)ara/ioii 
(Tragacrxfyyj), in Matt, xxvii. 62. Mark xv. 42. Luke xxiii. 54. and 
John xix. 14. 31. 42. 

We know not with certainty from the Mosaic writings what*con- 
stituted the most antient worship of the Israelites on the sabbath 
day. It is, however, evident from the New Testament, that the, 
celebration of this day chiefly consisted in the religions exercises 
w'hich w’ere then performed: though there is no injunction record- 
ed, except that a burnt-oflering of two lambs should on that day be 
added to the morning and evening sacrifices (Numb, xxviii. 9.); 
and that the shew bread should be changed. (Lev. .xxiv. 8.) In the 
synagogues, as we have already seen, the sacred writings were read 
and expounded, to which was .sometimes addctl a discourse or 
sermon by some doctor or eminent teacher. (Luke iv. IG. Acts 
xiii. 15.) 

Prayer also appears to have formed a part of their sacred worshij) 
in the synagogue, and especially in the templi!(l Sam. i. 9, 10. 
1 Kings viii. 29, 30. .33. P.sal. xxviii. 2. Luke xviii. 10.); the statctl 
hours were at the time of ofiering the mornino- and evening sacrifice, 
or at the thinl and ninth hours (Acts ii. 15. and iii. 1.) ; although it 
was the. custom of the more ilevout Jews, as David (Psal. Iv. 17.) 
and Daniel (vi. 10.), to })ray three times ji day. Peter Xi'oil up on 
the hoxise-top to pirnj. (Acts x. 9.) A similar usage obtains among 
the Hindoos to this, day.* Previously to offering up their supjili- 
cations they w’ashcd their hands, to signify that tliey had put away 
sin and jiurposed to live a holy life. The pidAic prayers were first 
offered at the tabernacle, and afterwards in the temjile and syn.a- 
gogues, by the minister appointed llir that [mriiose, the people 
answering {itx the synagogues onlij) at the conclusion with a loud 


* Luke xiv. !• and Li;^h! foot’s Hme llebraicsp on that passage. (Works, vol. ii. 

jpp. 445, ,416.) Sec also Wctstein’s Notes, vol. i. p. 750. Michaelis remarks that our 
Saviour’s observation in Luke xiv. 12 — H, can only be fully understood in rel’ercnce to 
a feast that fn|glfied a pArt of divine woivbip, and, as such, might look for a recompence 
from ordinary ca^cs expect that God stiould reward us in anotlier 

world for men t we give. Commentaries, vd. iii. p. 158. 

* of the lliirioos, vol, ii. p. 342. 
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Amen.^ (Neh. viii. 6.) Prhiate prayers were offered by individuals 
ill a low tone oj" x)oice with the head covered ^ ; either standing or 
kneeling, sometimes bowing the head towards the earth, and at 
others, with the whole body prostrate on the ground. Sometimes 
they smote upon the breast, in token of their deep humiliation and 
penitence, or spread forth their hands, or lifted tliem up to heaven. 
Of these vai-ious postures in prayer many instances occur in the 
sacred writers. Thus Hannali, in her afliiction, .v/ir/A'c /?« her heart s 
her lips onhj moved, but her voice was not heard (1 Sam. i. 13.); 
and the proud Pharisee stood* and prayed, with (within) himself. 
(Luke xviii. 11.) David says, I stretch forth my hands unto 
thee. (Psal. cxliii. 6.) Solomon kneeled dovon upon his hneesbefore 
all the congregation of Israel, r/zn / spread for'iti his hands towards 
heaven. (‘2 Cliron. vi. 13.) fell upon his knees, rHizZ spread 

Old his HANDS to the Lord his (.jod. (Ezra ix. 5.) Our adorable 
lledeemer, in liis agony In the Oardeii of Oethsemane, /c// on his 
face (prostrated himself to the ground), kneeled down and prayed 
(Matt. xxvi. 39. T.uke xxii. H.); and the jiroto-martyr Stephen 
KNEELED z/otcR and jirayed for Iiis murderers. (Acts vii. 60.) Moses, 
when interceding for tlie ungrateful Israelites bowed his head to 
the earth and worshipjted. (Exod. .xxxiv. S. C'omparc also Exod. ix* 
29.) 'File humble and contrite publican, standing afar off, smote 
ON HIS HR east, and supplicated divine mercy. (Luke xviii. 13.) The 
prophet Isaiah, when reproving tlie hypocritical .lews, denounces 
that .Tohovah would hide his eyes from them when they spread 
l ORTH their hands (Isa. i. 15.): and tlie i.ikting up of the h.vnds 
to heaven, in prayer, is (^x|)ressly noted by the psalmist (cxli. 2.) 
and by tlie propliet .Jeremiah. (Lam. iii. 41.) 

Similar postures were adopted by most of the heathen mrtions 
that iiretended to any kind of worshi|), when apjiroaching the objects 
of their adoration ; Vv hich it. is highly probable that they borrowed 
from the people of (lod. A'/zcc/Zz/g was ever considered to be the 
jiropcr posture of supplication, as it exjiressed humility, contrition, 
and subjection. If the person to Avhoni the supplication* was ad- 
tlressed, was within reach, the supplicant caught him by the knees; 
for as, among the antients, the forehead was consecrated to genius, 
f/ie ear to mentor j, and the righl-hand to faith, so the knees AV'ere 

’ Ttie .Tews .altribuU- a woiiik i ful citicacy to lliiswortl ; and liavc an idle tradition tliat 
the gales of’ Paradise will lie open to him who sa>s Amen with all his might. 

” The reason of this eustom w:;s to profess themselves reverent and ashamed before God^ 
and unwortliy to appear befoie him. It was a mnxini of the Jews — “ Let not the wise 
men, nor the scholars of tht wise nen, pray, unless they be covereil.’* It appears that 
the Corinthians, though eonvertfd to the Chn’sDan faitli, in this respect conformed to the 
Jewish practice ; and therefore St. Paul remonstrated against it, 1 Cor. xi. 4. Light- 
foot’s Hor, Ileh. in loc. ( W’orks, ii. 7ii:), 770.) ^ ^ 

The practice of standing during pnycr oblaineil among the Ara!)s in the time of 
^lohainrncil, who, in his Koran, repeatedly commands his followers to staftd when they 
pray. C. 1C Michaelis de ritnahhns S. S. ox Alcorano illiistrandis, § XIV, in vol. ii. 
Pp. 108, 109. of Potfsand Ruperti’s Syilogo Commentationum I'lioologicarura. Seeals^ 
■iii'. Richardson’s Travels along the Shores of the Modi* .Tranean, vol. C p. 463. et seq, 
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consecrated to mercy. Hence those who entreated favour, fell at 
and caught hold of the knees of the person whose kindness they 
supplicated. This mode of supplication is particularly referred to 
in the following passages in Homer ; 

Tdov vvp flip fxpljcracra irap€?€ 0 , nai Xa€e yovpup, Iliad I. 407. 

Now tliereforc, of these things reminding Jove, 

Embrace his knees^ Cowper. 

To which the following answer is made : 

Kai ror* (ir^ira rot Aios von %a\/fo^aTes bw, 

Kat flip yoopatrofiat, kul flip oto), Iliad I. 42G, 427. 

Then will I to Jove’s brazcn-floorcd abode. 

That I may clasp his knees; and much misdeem 

Of ray endeavour, or niy pray’r shall speed. CowrER. 

In the same manner we find our Lord accosted, Matt. xvii. 14. 
There came to him a certain man^ kneeling daxai to hint, yowjisTMV 
avTOv falling doxm at his knees. 

As to the lifting tip, or stretching ouf^ the hands (often joined to 
kneeling) of which we have seen alrc.'idy several instances, and of 
which we have a very remarkable one in Lxod. chap. xvii. 1 1. where 
the lifting up, or stretching rw/ of the Jiands of Moses was the means 
of Israel’s prevailing over Amalek ; we find many examples of both 
in antient authors. Thus Virojl, 

Corriplo e stratis corpys^ tendoqiik si;rix.vs 

Ad ccelum cum voce maku.h, cl muneru liOo. iKncid iii. 17(>, 177. 

I started from my bed, and raised on hii^h 
Ml/ hands and voice in rapture to the sky ; 

And pour Iibation.s. Pitt. 

nixerat : cl genua amti . exus , gcnibustjii'C voliilans 

Hccrebat. Ibid. fiOT, COS. 

TJit n kneeled the wretch, and snppUanl clun;j, around 
, Ml/ knees, witli tears, and gi'ovelled on tlie ground. Id. 

media inter nitmina diruni, 

Mxdfa Jitvem manihus suppj.ex orassc supinis . Ibid. iv. 204, 205, 

Amidst the 'Statues of the gods he stands, 

And spreadin/^ forth to Jove, his lifted hands Id. 

Et DUPUCEs cum voce manus ad .sidci'u tendit . Ibid. x. 6C7. 

And If led both his hands and voice to heaven* 

In some .cases, the person petitioning came forward, and cither 
sat in the dust or kneeled on the ground, placing his left hand on 
the knee of him, from whom he expected the favour, while he touched 
tfiej)erson's chin with his right. We have an instance of this also in 
Homer: . M 

Kai pa vapotB* avrqio m^€^€ro, Kai \a6c yovpwp 
^ 5* Up' vrr* ap^^petapos l\ovaa . 


Iliad I. 500, 501. 
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Suppliant the goddess stood ; one hand she plac'd 

Ueneatli his chin, and one his knee embraced. Pope. 

Wlien the supplicant could not approach the person to whom he 
prayed, as where a deify was the object of the prayer, he washed lus 
liands, made an offering, and kneeling down, either stretched mit both 
his hands to heaven^ or laid them njmi the offering or sacrifice^ or 
nium the altar. Thus IIomkr represents the priest of Apollo pray- 
ing: 

yi€pyi\pauTo 5* eireiTa, Kai ovXox^Tas av€\ovTo. 

Toktlu 5e XpvcTTjs ava(TX^v. 

Iliad I. vcr. 449, 450. 

With water purij)/ their hands, and take 

"J’lie sacred offering of the salted cake, 

While thus with arms devoutly 7'ais\l in air. 

And solemn voice, the priest directs hi^ j>raff*r, Poi*E.^ 

The practice of standing with their hands spre.ad out towards 
heaven, was ailopted by the primitive Christians when offering their 
supplications: tliey stood up, says Tertullian, and directed their eyes 
towards heaven with expanded hands.- A similar testimony is given 
by Clement of Alexaiulria'^: “ Wt; lift up our head and elevate our 
hands towards heaven.” So also, Saint Paul, when exhorting Chris- 
tians to pray for all classes of persons, describes the gesture then 
used in prayer (1 Tim. ii. 8.) — Wherefore lift up holy hands 
’xifhont ’ivralh or doubting. Those who affected superior sanctity, 
or who from motives of ostentation and hyj)ocrisy, it appears, prayed 
in the streets J, M\i{ made long jn'ayers, were severely censured by 
our Lord for their I'ormal and hypocritical devotion. (Matt. vi. 5. 
and xxiii. I t.) When at a distance from the temple, tlie more de- 
vout Jews turned themselves towards it when they prayed. We 
have an instance of this in the conduct of Daniel.’ (Dan. vi. 10.) 
When the orientals pray seriously, in a state of grief, they hide their 
faces in their bosom. To this circumstance, the Psalmist alludes 
(xxxv. 1.8.), when he s.ays, My prayer returned into mine oxen bosom.^ 

What th'' .tated })ublic prayers were in the time of our Lord it is 
now impossible exactly to asceitain; it is probable that many of the 
eighteen [)rayers, which arc said to have been collected together by 
Dlabbi Gamaliel the Elder, the master of St. Paul, were then in use ; 

' Dr. A. Clarke on Exod. ix. 539. 

' Apolog. c. :JO. p. 90. edit. Uigaltii. 

Stromata, lib. ii. p. 7‘J2. I'lie prat lice of extending the liaiid.s in prayer still obtains 
in the Ea.st. See Ilarmer’.s Observation% vol. ii. pp. 511 — 519. Fragments supple- 
mentary to Calmet, No, ct Ixxviii, 

This practice is also gt iieral hrongbout the East. J5oth IThlidoos tnd Musulmauns 
offer their devotions in the most i^ublic places ; as, at tlVe landing places of rivers, in tho 
public streets, and on the roofs of i <oats, wi^out the least modesty or clibrt at concealment* 
Ward’s History of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p.‘3^5. See also Fragments, No. cv., and LighU 
foot’s Horae Hebraicai on Matt. vi. 5. (V/orks, ii. 156‘.) 

Lamy is of opinion tliat Ilezekiah did so, and that we are t0 understand his 
his face to the wall (2 Kings xx. 2.) of his turning towards the temple. De T^bernaculo, 
lib. vii. c. 1. § .7. 

^ Border’s Oiiental Literature, vol. ?i. p» 20. 

o 4 
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and as all persons were not able to commit them to memory, it is 
also probable that a summary of them was drawn up. But we know 
certainly that it was customary for the more eminent' doctors of the 
Jews to compose forms of short prayers, which they delivered to 
their scholars. Thus .John the Baptist gave his disciples such a 
form : and .Tesus Christ, at the re(]uest of his disciples, gave them 
that most pcrfect?5thodel emphatically termed (he Lord's PrayeVy 
which the very learnetl Mr. Gregory has shewn that he collected out 
of the Jewish euchologics: he has translated the whole form from 
them as follows : — 

“ Our Father, which art in heaven, be gracious unto us! O Lord 
our God, hallowed be thv name, and let the remembrance of thee 
be glorified in heaven above, and upon earth here below. Let thy 
kingdom reign over us, now and fi)r ever. The holy men ol' old 
said, remit anti forgive unto all men whatsoever they have done 
{igainst me. Anti lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the evil thing, for thine is the kingilom, and thou shalt reign in 
glory for ever, and for evermore.” ‘ 

IL With what reverence the Jews regarded their leinjde, we Inive 
already seen-: nnd in proportion to tlie sanctity of the place wa.s tiie 
solemn and holy behaviour recjuinxl of all who came to worship 
there. The law, indeed, luul ))rohil)ited the approach of all im- 
cleanness: but to the enactments of Moses the great masters of tra- 
ditions added a variety of other trifling regulations, which the law 
had not named, while they scrupled not to make the house of 
prayer,” a den of thieve.s. Dr. Dighlibot has collected many of 
the.se traditions resj)ecting the temple w or.ship ; an abridgment of 
which will form a pi’oper supplement to the [)receding observ- 
ations. 

1. No man might enter the mountain of the liouse,” for so they 
called the temple, with his staff; weapons (J'ollence being iinsiiited 
to the house of j)eace; and it being i*epnted indecoroirs to Jean, 
when there, oii any other staff* than God. On this account it was, 
that our.lA)rd expelled the buvers and sellers oi‘ cattle from the tem- 
ple, with a whip of cord.s. (JoFui ii. 15.) — No man was permitted 
to enter with shoes on his feet*"^; nor w ith dust on his feet, which he 
was obliged to wipe or w ash (tlnis intimating the necessity ofapproach- 
ing the Most High dive.steci of all worldly cares emd affections); nor 
with money in his })ur.se, nor with his purse about, him. — Having 
arrived at the temple^ every wu>rshioper wais prohibited from spitting 
there, as well as from using any irreverent gestures, or making it a 

1 See the WdrlvS of the Rev. and learned jVR*. John Orcfj^orie, p. lh‘8. I.,ondon, U)88. 
See also Dr. Li^^htfoot’s Ifur. Ileb. on Matt. vi. 9 — la. Drusius, in Critici Sacri. 
vol. vi. col. USD, 2G(). Whitliy, and o’her commentators, in loc. Dr, Hales has an c.x- 
cellent coramentjiry on this prayer, in his Analysis of (;!hr<) oology, vol. ii. book ii. 
j)p. 1005 — 1011. The fonns, &e. of prayer of the modern Jew.s ate described by Mr. 
Allen. Mpdorp, Judjiism, pp. a2(i— ^5*1. 

2 Sec 233, supra, 

3 Tbtv'py^rbitfon was dcriv^^ed from the command of God to Moses (Exod. iil. 5.)i and 
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thoroughfare to shorten his distance in crossing from one part of 
the city to anotiier : and on entering the court, he must walk leisurely 
and gravely to his place, and there tlemean himself as in the presence 
of God. — 4. Having now entered to pray and attend the service, 
he was to stand with his feet one even w'ith the other ; and, casting 
his eyes downward, while he raised his heart upward, must cross his 
hands upon his breast, and stand as a servant before his master with 
all reverence and fear. The practice of looking down in prayer the 
Jews derived from those passages of Scripture, which speak of being 
ashamed to look up towards heaven, on account of their sinfulness: 
to this position of looking down and laying his hands upon his heart, 
the demeanour of the devout publican (Lukexviii. 13.) seems to be 
jjarallel. Even the priests when tliey pronounced the blessing upon 
the jieople, Jieither looked up towards heaven, nor level upon the 
peoj)lc, but down upon the ground; and the people w’ere prohibited 
from looking upon them. — 5. However weary the worshipper might 
be with standing, he might on no account sit down cither in the Is- 
raelites’ or priests’ court ; no person whatever being allowed that 
privilege, except the kings of the house of David. — G. Having of- 
fered their jirayers in the manner already noticed', and performed 
the services, they were to depart in the same order in wdiich they 
had entered ; and as they were pri)hibited to turn their backs upon 
the altar, they went backward till they were out of the court, and 
departed from the temple by a different gate from that by which 
they had entered." 

III. ' The .Tewish month.s being lunar were originally calculated 
from the first ap})earance of the moon, on which the Feast of the New- 
Moon, or beginning of months (as the, Hebrews termed it) was cele- 
brated. (Exod. xii. 2. Numb. x. 10. xxviii. 11. Isa. i. 13, I t.) It 
.seems to have been in usi; long before the lime of ]\Iose.s, wdio by the 
divine comnunul prescrilied what ceremonies were then to be ob- 
served. It was proclaimed with the sound of trumpets (Numb. x. 10. 
Psal. Ixxxi. 3.): and several atklilioiud sacrifices were offered. 
(Numb, xxviii. 11 — l.a.) 

IV. Besides the sabbath, Moses instituted other festiv'als : three of 
these, vi.'. thepassover, the least of {lentecost, and the feast of taber- 
^lacles, which are nsnally ilenominateil the Great Festwals, were dis- 
tingi'ishcd from the .sabbath, and indeed from all other holy days, 
by the circmnslance of each of them lasting seven (one for eight) 
successive days: during which the Jews were bound to rejoice be- 
fore the I.ord for all their deliverances and mercies. (Deut. xvi. 11 
— 15.) All the male: of tlie twelve tribes were bound to be present 
at these grand festivals (Exod. xxxiv. 23. Dent. xvi. I G.); and for 
their encouragement to at :nd they were assured that no man should 
desire their land during their absence (Exod. xxxiv. 24.); in otlter 
words, that they should be secure from hostile invasion during their 

1 Se<>])p. 29*2 — supra. 

Lightfoot’s Works, vui. pp. 9‘4T — 950. 
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attendance on religious worship: — a manifest proof this of the 
divine origin of their religion, as well as of the power and particular 
providence of God, in working thrice every year an especial miracle 
for the protection of his people. The design of these meetings was 
partly to unite the Jews among themselves, and, teaching them to re- 
gard each other as brethren and lellow-cltizens, to promote mutual 
love and friendi^^f^ To this the Psalmist probably refers in Psal. 
exxii. 3, 4. ; an<5r{t was partly that, as one church, they might make 
one congregation, and join in solemn wmrship together. Further, 
so large a concourse of people would give the greater solemnity to 
these festivals : and as no Israelite was to present liimself before the 
XiOrd without some offering (IJeut. xvi. 16, 17-), ample provision was 
thus made for tlie suj)port of the ministers of the sanctuary; On 
these occasionsj although the men were reejuired to attend, it does 
not appear that women were prevented from going if they chose, at 
least to the passover. (See 1 Sam. i. 3. 7. Luke ii. 11.) For greater 
security, howevex*, against the attacks of i-obbcrs on the road, they 
used to travel in large companies, tliose vidio came fi'om the same 
city, canton, or district forming one company. They carried neces- 
saries along with them, and tents for tlieir halolnc; at ni<£ht.' It was 
among such a “ company” that .Joseph anil Mary sought .Jesus 
Christ (Luke ii. I't.): and to their journeying through a dreary 
valley on one of these festivals, the Psalmist ])robably alludes. 
(Ixxxiv. 6.) Further, as the .Jewish sanctuaiy and service contained 
in them a sliadow of good things to come, anti were typical of the 
Christian church, this prescrilxetl concourse iVom all parts ^of the 
country might be intended to typify the gathering of thepeo})le to 
Christ and into his church, from all parts of the xvorld under the 
Christian dispensation. Hence St. Paul, alluding to these gcuei’al 
assemblies of the Israelites on the thi’ee grand leasts, says “ \\^e are 
come to the mncmbly of the church.” (J leb. xii. 23.) 

But besides the benefits to be derived from the religious celebra- 
tion of these ordinances, Michaelis has pointed out several instances 
in which they produced n salutary effect on the community. Not 
only would their meeting together in one place for the purposes of 
religion and social intercourse tend to prevent a total alienation of 
rival tribes, as well as civil war, but it would also afford them an 
opportunity of being mutually I'cconcilcd. l'’urther, it is not im- 
probable tliat these annual meetings jxi’ornoted the internal cominei’ce 
of the Israelites, who were prohibited from caiTying on traffic with 

1 Nearly similar to tliis is the mode of travelling in the liast to this hour. Such com- 
panies they now call caravans; and iu many places there arc IniUdings fitted up for their 
reception, called caravanserais. This account of the Israelites* mode of travelling furnishes 
a ready answer to the tpiestion, how Joseph and MapJ? Could make a day’s journey without 
discovering, before night, that/Je,us as not in the company/* * In the dtiy-time, as cir- 
cumstances might-lead ^jem^ the travellers would probably mingle with their friends and 
acquaintance; li^it iu trlie evening, when they were al>out to encamp, every one would 
join the fatnil^o which he bckmge<f. / s Jesus then did not aiJpear when it was growing 
late, his parailji^first bought hey supposed he would most probably be, among 

his rclatl^j^s^lli|[. not finding liiin, returned to Jerusalem. Dr. Camp- 

p.M9. note on Luke if. 44, 
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foreigners ; and lastly, they had an important influence on the Jewish 
calendar, inasmuch as. the year was arranged, so that the various 
festivals should fall in their respective months without interfering 
with the labours of the field. ^ 

V. The first and most eminent of these festivals was the passover 
instituted the night before the Israelites’ departure from Egypt, for 
a perpetual memorial of their signal deliverancej|ijijd of the favour 
which God shewed them in passing over and sparuig their first-born, 
when he slew the first-born of the Egyptians. (Exod. xii. 12 — 14. 
29, 80 — 51.) This festival was also called ihc feast or the days of 
unleavened bread (Exod. xxiii. 15. Mark xiv. 1. Acts xii. 3.); be- 
cause it was unlaw'ful to cat any other bread during the seven days 
the feast lasted. The name was also by a metonymy given to the 
lamb that was killed on the first day of this least (Ezra vi. 20. 
Matt. xxvi. 17.), whence tlic expressions, to eat the ^xissover (Mark 
xiv. 12. 14.), and to sacrifice^ the passover. (1 Cor. v. 7.) Hence 
also tSt. Paul calls Jesus Christ our passover (ibid.), that is, our 
true paschal lamb. Put the appellation, i)assover, belongs more 
p.nrticularly to the second day of the feast, viz. the fifteenth day of 
the month Nisan. ‘ It was ordained to be celebrated on the anni- 
versary of the deliverance of the Israelites. This was an indisjiens- 
able rite to be observed by every Israelite, except in particular cases 
enumerated in Numb. ix. 1 — 13., on })ain of death "’: and no iin- 
circjmcised person was allowed to partake of the passover.® Oij 
this lestivc occasion, it was the custom at .Jerusalem for the inhabit- 
ants to ijive the free use of their rooms and furniture to strarmers at 
the passover. This usage w'ill explain the circumstance ol‘ our 
Saviour’s sending to a man to })repare fin* his eating the passover, 
who, by the relation, a’ppeai's to have been a stranger to him. Fur- 
ther, in order U) render this grand festival the more intei’esting, a 
taistom was introduced in the later times of the .Jewish polity, of 
liberating some criminal. By whom or at what time this practice 
originated it is now impossible accurately to determine: the most 
probable opinion is that it w.as inti’oduced by the Romans them- 

' Comipcntarlos on the La^v of IMoses, voL iii. pp. 182 — 18f). Jennings’s Jewish An- 
li<]iiitie.s, book. i. e, iv. pp. 

^ On the true meaning of ilie word pa.ssoivr Arehhp. M^ee has a learned disquisi- 
tion in vol. i. of his Discourses on the Atonement, pp. 809 — 321. That it was a kind 
of focdcral rite (as the Eucharist al:,o is) between God and inani Dr. CiuUvorth has 
solidly proved in hi.s “ IVue Notion of tiie Lord’s Supper,” chap. vi. pp. 28 — 30'. at the 
end of vol, ii. of his Intellectual System,” dio. edit. 

^ That the passover was a proper and real sacrifice, see largely proved by Archbp. 
Magee in the same work, vol. i. p- 297—309. 

Lev. xxiii. 0. Mark \.v. 1. Josephus, Ant. Jiid. lib. iii. c. x. § 5. 

In like manner, Dr. V. aterl nd has observed, a contempt and lej etion of at least 
the thing signified Iiy the sacrament of the lAu d’s supper, must necessarily exclude every 
man from the benc(it.s of (Christ's passion and death. 

® So, in the early ages Df ChristianilA', no person was permitted to come to the Lord’s 
supper until he had baptised. As soon, however, as the passover was celebrated, 
every one was at liberty # go home the very next morning if he plea.sed (ptnit, xvi. 7.), 
of course while the festival lasted, in order th.^t those Jews, who came ffom a distance, 
might return in time for getting in il»e Imrye^t. MichoeUs’s Commcularics, vol. iu* 
PP- i03, 181. ^ 
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selves, perhaps by Pilate at the commencement of his procurator- 
ship of Judijea, with the permissioir of Augustus, in order to gratify 
the Jews by shewing them this public mark of respect.^ However 
this may be, it had become an established custom from which Pilate 
could not deviate (Matt, xxvii. 15. Luke xxiii. 17. John xviii. 39.), 
and therefore he reluctantly liberated the maletactor Karabbas. 

As the very interesting history of this most solemn of all the 
Jewdsh festivals is copiously related in the tvvclHh chapter of Exodus, 
it is unnecessary to detail it again in this place: but as various tra- 
ditional observances were in after times added to the Mosaic pre- 
cepts concerning this sacrifice, to which there are manifest allusions 
ill the New Testament, we shall trace them, as briefly as the im- 
portant nature. of the subject will admit, under the following heads: 
— 1. The time when it w^as to be kept; — 2. Tlie ceremonies with 
which it w^as to be celebrated; — 3. The mystical signification of 
these rites. 

!• Of the time when ihc iiaswver Was to he kepi. This festival 
commenced on the evening subsequent to the fourteenth day of the 
month Nisan, the first in the Jewish sacred or ecclesiastical year 
(Exod. xii. 6. 8. 18. Levit. xxiii. 4 — 8. Numb, xxviii. 16 — ^7.), 
with eating wdiat was called the paschal lamb; and it was to continue 
seven wdiole days, that is, until tlui Iwenty-first. The day preced- 
ing its commencement w'as called the preparation of the passover. 
fJohn xix. 11.) During its continuance no leavened bread was al- 
lowed to be used ; hence the fourteenth day of the month Nisan 
might wath great propriety be called (as w'c find it is iji Matt. xxvi. 
17. Mark xiv. 12.) the first day of unleavened bread, because the 
passover began in the evening. Tiie JiJtccntk dc.y lunvever might 
also be called the first day of unleavened bread-: since, according 
to the Hebrew computation of time, the evening of the Iburleentli 
w'as the dawai or beginning of the fifteenth, on w hich day the Jew s 
began to eat unleavened bread. (Exod. xii. 18.) Put, if any j)ersons 
were prevented from arriving at Jerusalem in time for the feast, 
either Hy any uncleanness contracted by touching a dead body, ox 
by the length of the journey, he w^as allowed to defer his celebration 
of the passover uiitil the fourtecntl) day of the Ibllowing month, in 
the evening. (Numbfix. 10 — 12.) As it is not improbable that soine 
difference or mistake mioht arise in determinin<j: the new moon, so 
often as such diflerence iccurreci, there would consequently be some 
discrepancy as to the precise time of commencing tlic i)assovcr. 

^ Ilottingcr has discussed the various opinions on the origin of this usage in a dis- 
sertation J}e rilii ’ (Ikmiltvndi rciun in festu Paschittis, Tenripe Ilelvetitt voj. iv. p.'i2C‘I. 
From the ChrLstians; Valeutinian, and several other 

emperors having issued ih^f’ edict, tiiat sotne prisoners should be liberated iVoin their 
bonds at the ttl^nui^ConnYienloraUpn of our Saviour's resurrection. . This custom obtairu d 
among tlie Verii^tianf till tlie dp|c of the last century ; but ||^»^|her it is «till observed, 
we have not l^n able tp ‘ , v ‘ 

2 'it^ejOHPbenth day is in ^ xxiii. C. and by «](osdpluis, who expressly tenns 
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Such a discordance iniglit easily arise between llic rival and hostile 
sects ot Pharisees and Sadducees : and such a difference, it has been 
conjectured, did exist at the time Jesus Clirist celebrated the pass- 
over with his disciples, one wliole day before the Pharisees offered 
their paschal sacrifice. ^ Sacrifices peculiar to this festival were to 
bo offered every day during its continuance: but the first and last 
days (the fifteenth and twenty-first) were to be sanctified above all 
the rest, by abstaining from servile labour, and holding a sacred 
convocation. (Kxod. xii. 16 . Levit. xxiii. 7, 8.) 

9.. Of the cerernunics xmlli vohich the passover was to be celebrated. 
— The paschal lamb was to be a male, without blemish, of the first 
year, either from the sheep or the goats - (Exod. xii. 5.); it was to 
betaken from the flocks four days before it was killed; undone 
Iamb was to be offered for each family; and if its members w’ere 
too few to eat a whole lamb, two families wore to join together. In 
the time of Josejdius a paschal society consisted at least of ten per- 
sons to one lainl), and not more than twenty.-* Our SaviouP.s so- 
ciety was composed of himself and the Uvelve disciples. (Matt, xxvii 
‘20. lajke Xjcii. 1 1.) Next followed the killing of the passover ; be- 
fore the exode of the Israelites from Egyi)t, this was done in their 
))i-ivatc dwellings, but after their settlement in Canmm, it was 
ordered to be performed “ in the i)lacc which the Lord should 
choose to place his name there.” (Dent, xvi, 2.) 'fins appears to 
havt; been at first wherever (he ark was deposited, and ultimately at 
Jerusalem in the courts of the temple. * Every particidar person 
(or rather a delegate from every paschal society ’) slew his own 
victim: according to Josephus, between the ninth hour, or three in 
the afternoon, and the eleventh^ that is, about sun-set : and wdthin 
that space of time it was, that Jesus Christ, our true paschal lamb, 
was crucified. (Matt, xxvii. 46 .) The victim being killed, one of 
the priests received the blood into a vessel, which was handed from 
one priest to another, until it came to lum who stood next the altar, 
and by whom it was sprinkled at the bottom of the altar. After the 
blood was sprinkled, the lamb was hung up and flayed; this being 
done, the victim was o})ened, the fat was taken out' and consumed 


^ ^ That ii diUcrcnce did exist a:s to tlie time of beginning the passover is intimated in 
John xiii. 1, 2. xviii. 28. and xix. 14. 81. Tlic conjecture above noticed was made by 
Schulze (Archirol. Ilel r. p. ; and if it could be substantiated, would reconcile 

the seeming dill'erences occurring in the evangcdists re.specting the time when Christ 
aetiially cclehrated the passover. Dr, A. Clarke has collected tlie principal opinions oa 
this much conlesstod j)omt, in his discourse on the Eucharist, pp. 5 — 24, See also Jen- 
ningses Jewish Antiquities, bt ok iii. c. iv, pp. fJJfi — 840. 

‘ The Hebrew Word ^rtr, aieins either a lamb or a kid: either was equally proper, 
'riie Hebrews howcveiHn general ]aeferred a lamb. Thoodoret undersland.s the law to 
mean, he that has a hi^M, let him o br it ; but let him that lias none, ofll^ a kid. 

^ De Bell. Juil* *^lib. vi. c. ix. § 3. * 

The area of the three courts of the teirple, besides the rooiii^ and other places in it, 
where the paisthal victitn might be oflered, contained upwards of 435, 600 square cubits ; 
so that there was ample room for more tha:i 500,000 mett tq be in the temple at the same 
time. Lamy, De Tabernaculo, lib. vii. c. ix. § 4, 5. 

^ See Lightfoot’s Temple Service, ch. xii. §5. ('Wbrks/vol^ i. pp. 957— 959.) 
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on the altar after which the owi\pr» took ft to Iiis otvn house. The 
paschal laiftb wgs to which ^ (besides its typical 

meaning tq as a matter of 

conveniOTce at firsts j^^ter^ in orner tlat their cuftpary utensils 
might be packed op i^ady for ^jlheir. departure Iamb was 

_ roasting.-' 

After the lamb was thus dressed, ft wfis naten by eafch fhmily or 
paschal society.* Tlie rinsT pasefoTey Ws to'be eaten^stailding, in 
the posture of travellers wh<^ baft nq tiifte to lose ; and with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbsj mlft no bone of it was to be bfoken. 
(Exod. xii. 8. 11. 46.) 'nieposturebf travellers was enjoined them, 
both to enliven their faith in the promise of their then speedy de- 
liverance from Egypt; and also, that they mi|^t bu reatly to begin 
their march presently after supji^er. They were ordered, thoretbre, 
to eat it with tlieir loins girded ; for as they were acciistonjed to wear 
long and. loose garments, sudbi as are ^nerally used iiy ftie eastern 
nations to this day, it vvas necessary to' tic them up with a girdle 
about their Ibirts, \yhen they eitlier travelled or engaged in any la- 
borious cmploynient. - , 

Farther, they wei-e to eat the j>assovcr tc /M shoes on their feel, 
for in those hot countries they onlinaiily wore sandals, whicli were 
a sort of clogs, or went barefoot ; but iji travelling they used shoes, 
which were a kind of short: boots, reacliing a little way up the legs. 
Hence, when owrj Saviefor sent his twelve diseijiles to preach in the 
neighbouring towns, designing to convince them by tlicif owi\ ex-, 
perience of the extraordinary ern e of divine ])rovidence over them, 
that they might not be discouraged by the length and dangei’^of 
the journies they would , be called to undertake ;——— on th^ ac- 
count he ordered them to make no provision for their presen^iMir- 
ney, particularly, not to take shoes on their feet, but to bjj^pbd 
with sandals, x; 10 . conipared with Mark vi. . 9 .) 

Again, they were to. eat the passover with staves in theiv hands, 
.such as were always used by travellers in theft e r 6 qky, 5 ;buntHe.s, 
both to* support thpm . in slippery places, and def^d them against 
assaults. (Geo* xxxii. 10 .) * Of this sort was pfobably Mo.ses’s rod 
which he had in. Ills' hand, Avlicn God sent him with a message to 
PharapU (Exoft, iv. .2.), epft which Was aft^erwards u.sed as an mstni- 
ment in working so. maoy niirades- Bq;. necessary in diese coun- 
tries Was a staff oy Wal^kingjstit^ On a jou^ that it was a usual 


1 Beausobre «»j»8 that-these so^alhit* >vcW and the gueW^l'^w- 
jyanuni^^t fiiiiMii, afid tkW ourv j^v|bur’» of Jadas bjr c«^ling.:j|i|fta oi* 

coiripatiionf (Matt. xxyi. ^0.) faft aDft.ciitUD^f, to 

tovingcalw IhepaasMJ^erwJth’^p* ' -vr , j • . i . v- 
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thing for persons when they imdcrtQok long jomiaies, to take a 
spare staff with them, for ojip ^ould "fiiiSv , Whbi 

fore, sent his apostles on ^lejetirfjsssy above mlntibncd,’ he ordered 
them not to take staves (Luleix. 3. Mark is, only one 

staff or walking sticky ie^thout making prwision of a spare one, as 
was common in long jpnrnies. ' , - 

The paschal Imnb was'-to k)e eaten with finleavenai brc^d, on 
])a5n ofd)mpg ca.t.off front Tsrtmh dr^excommunicated ; though some 
critics Ainderstand this of 'beiiig put to death. Tire ieason Of this 
injunction was, partly to remind .them of the; hardships they had 
sustained ht Egypt, unleavened being more heavy and less palatable 
than ifeoyenecV’hread ; on which account it is called the bread of 
affliction (Deut. xvi. 3‘) ; and partly to commemorate the speed of 
their deliverance or departure from thence, which %vas such^ that 
they had not Sufficient time' to leaven their bread; it is expiOssly 
said, that their “ dougli wh^mot leayened, because they were thrust 
out of Egypt and could no^ tarry (JSxod. xii. 33.); and on this ac- 
count it was enacted into a standing daw, “ Thou shaft “eat unlea- 
vened bx’ead, tiven the bread of affliction ; for thou earnest fortii out 
ol‘ Egypt in haste.” ( Deut. x vi. 3.) This rite, therefore, was nbt only 
ob.scrved at the first passover, but in all succeeding ages. But from 
the inctajrhorical sense in which tlie term leaven is used;', this pro- 
liibition is supposed to have had a moral view; and that the divine 
U'gislatqr’s intention was, that the Israelites should cleanse their 
minds from malice, envy, and hypocrisy; in a word, from the leaven 
of Egypt. In coaseciucuce of this injunction, the Hebrews, as well 
as the modern Jews, have always taken particidar cafe to search for 
all tlje leaven that iniglit be in their houses, and to burn it.^ 

The passover w'as likewise to be oaten “ with bitter Iverbs this 
was clouhtless jxrescribod as a memorial of their sc\’)^e bondage’in 
l''gypt, which mado their lives billn- unto them; tula possibly also 
to, denote that the haste, in which they departed, conipelleti tliem to 
gdther such wild barbs as most readily presented themselves. • To 
this snuee»j|^ Je;Ws tiflienvards added another, made of dates, ftusins, 
and several ingredients beaten together to the consistence of mus- 
tard, yv'luch is called cbarosetlij and is designcnl to represent the 
eViy ill vvhich tbeu- forefathers, ^wrong^^ while they were in bondage 
to the Egyptians., ‘ V? ' 

^ It was further -piX'scribetl, That they should c.at the flesh of the 
" - : - 

1 j.inp. 9.<S,^0 Alteu's Modern J'a{laisin,,p, gSI., 

‘ • *; writing tl«<! Corinthians it short liiriii the pass- 

mKonie out jli® .old leaVbh of Icwrdness (ly tire incestuous 

Of (of the Supper) with the old 

at>cI,oahnes.-,yAvUii 

wHh. the sin- 

oa >jCarrtV. ’?, S.; who tH^.St ^probable frony 

dd» tbt'dwyplc# of 'ChfiSf Dcgiih vtgtj^ea^, die fjord’s Supper 

qn'the day suflei*dt wWch was 

thc\dajr' of .itne‘J!i»isj^^j[»a.ss«»rciv callAin J b’oauUful 

propritsty' thvijefore '{hat ibis' pilisa;ro AiijgUci&n church 

thf ; occasional versicl^ for Easter . 
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lamb, without breaking any of his bones. (Exod. xii. 46.) Tlfis the 
latter Jews understand, not of the smaller bones, but only of the 
greater which had marrow in them. Thus was this rite also in- 
tended to denote- tlieir being in haste, not having time to break the 
bones and suck out the marrow, , But it had likewise a typical 
meaning, of which we shall have occasion to take notice hereafter. 

Lastly, it was ordered that nothing of the paschal lamb should 
remain till the morning; but, if it were not all eaten, it was to be 
consumed by fire. (Kxod.xii. 10.) The same law was extended to 
all eucharistical sacrifices (Lev. xxii. .‘10.); no part of which was to 
be left, or set by, lest it should be corrupted, or converted to any 
profane or common use, — an injunction wdiich was designed no 
doubt to maintain the honour of sacrifices, and to teach the Jews 
to treat w'ith reverence whatever w’as consecrated more especially 
to the service of God. 

Such were the circumstances under which the first passover was 
celebrated by the Israelites ; for, after they were scttlixl in the land 
of Canaan, they no longer ate it standing, but the guests reclined on 
their left arms upon couches placed round the table. (John xiii. 23.) 
This posture, according to the talmudical writers, was an emblem 
of that rest and freedom which God had granted to the children of 
Israel by bringing them out of Egyjit. This custom of reclining 
at table, over one another’s bosom, was a sign oi equality and strict 
union among the guests. ‘ 

Dr. Lightlbot has collected from the Talmud a variety of passages 
relative to the Jew ish mode of celebrating the passover ; from which 
we have abridged the following particulars, asl they are calculated 
m.aterially to illustrate the evangelical histoiy of our Lord’s last pass- 
over, recorded in Matt. xxvi. Mark xiv. Luke xxii. and John jiiii. 

(1.) The guests being })luced around the table, they mujgled a 
cup of wine with water, ov er which the master of the finnily (or, il’ 
two or more families were united, a person deputed for the purpose) 
gave thanks, and then drank it olF. J'he thanksgiving for the wane 
was to .this effect, “ Blessed be thou, 0 Lord, -who hast created the 
Jeuit of the vine f' and for the day, as follows — “ Blessed be thou 
Jbr this good day, and for this holy convocation, -which thou hast given 
vs for joy ami rejoicing! Blessed he thou, O Ijord, -who hast sanelifed 
Israel and the times !” Of these cups of wine they drank four in 
the course of the ordinance. 

(2.) They then washed their hands, after which the table w'as 
furnished with the pasclial lamb, roasted whole, with bitter herbs, 
and with tw'o cakes of unleavened bread, together witli the remains 
of the peace-ofl'erings sacrificed on the prccctUng,day, and the cha- 
roseth, or thick sauce, above mentioned. 

(3.) The cdliciator, or person presiding, then took a small piece 

Tt'. obs* ryes, will explain seveml pf^^ges of Scripture, 

particu!;;? Jy in whicli ttiention is made of Abraham’s bosom (Luke xvL 22. J, and 

of the ^ fJtt father* (John i, 18. compared ivitb Pliil. H. di amt 
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of salad, and having blessed Got! for creating the fruit of the 
ground, he ate it, as also did the other guests : after which all the 
dishes were removed from the table, that the children might inquire 
and be instructed in the nature of the feast. (Exod. xii. 25, 26.) The 
text on which they generally discoursed was Deut. xxvi. 5 — 1 1. In 
like manner our Saviour makes use of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, to declare the great mercy of God in our redemption ; for 
it shexvs forth the. Ijord’s death till he come to judge the world. The 
“ continual remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and 
of the benefits we receive thereby,” which has been observed ever 
since the time of the apostles, is a permanent and irrefragable argu- 
ment for the reality of that “ full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,” which 
was made by Jesus Christ “ by his one oblation of himself” upon 
the cross ; in ojiposition to the opinion of those who deny tlie divi- 
nity of our Saviour, and the vicarious nature of his death. 

(4.) Then replacing the supper, they explained the import of the 
bitter herbs and paschal lamb : and over the second cup pf wine 
repeated the hundreil and thirteenth and hundred and fourteenth 
psalms, with an eucharistic prayer. 

(5.) Tlie hands were again washed, accompanied by an ejacu- 
latory prayer; after which the master of the house proceeded to 
break and bless a cake of the unleavened bread, which he distributed 
among the guests, reserving half of tlie cake beneath a napkin, if 
necessary, for the ajdiicomcit, or last morsel ; for the rule was, to 
conclude with eating a small piece of the paschal lamb, or, after the 
destruction of the tenijile, of unleavened bread. In like manner 
oiir Lord, upon instituting the sacrament of the eucharist, which 
was prefigured by the })assovei’, took bread ; and having blessed or 
given thanks to God, he brake it, and gave it to his disciples, say- 
ing eat, this is vuj body, xv/tich is ^hvn for yon. This do in 

remembrance of me. (Matt. xxvi. 26. Mark xiv. 22. Luke xxii. 19. 

1 Cor. xi. 23, 2 t.) In the communion service of the Anglican 
church, the spirit anti design both of the type and antitype arc most 
expressively coiulensed into one point of view in the following ad- 
dress to the communicant : — Take and EAT this in bemembrance 
ihat Christ died for THEE, and feed uyon him in thy heart by faith, 
xenth thanksghnng. 

(6.) They then ate the rest of the cake with the bitter herlis, dip- 
ping the bread into the charoseth, or sauce, above mentioned. To 
this practice die evangelists Matthew (xxvi. 21 — 25.) and Mark 
(xiv. 18 — ^21.) manife-.tly allude : anti into this sauce our Saviour is 
supjiosied to have dipped the sop which he gave to Judas. (John 
xiii. 26.) 

(7.) Next they rtte the flesh of the jieace-oflerings^hich had 
been sacrificed on the fourteenth day, and then the flesh of the pas- 
chal lamb, which was followed by returning thanks to God, and a 
second washing, of hdnds. 

(8.) A third.cup of wine w'as then filled, pver which they blessed 
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God, or said grace after meat (whence it was called the city ofbless- 
ing\ and drank it off’. To this circumstance Saint Paul particu- 
larly alludes when he says, — The CUF of blessing xvhich "we bless, is 
it not the communion of the blood qf Christ. (1 Cor. x. 16.) It was 
also at this part of the paschal sii})pcr that our Lord took the cup, 
saying. This is the Ni:ir TESTyiMENT (rather covenant) in my blood, 
which is shed for you, and fur many, for 'the bemission OE sins. 
(Luke xxii. 20. Matt. xxvi. 27.) The cup here is put for wine; 
QX\d ' coi^cnant is put for the token or sign of the covenant. The wine, 
as representing Christ’s blood, answers to the blood t>l' the passover, 
which typified it ; aufl the remission <f sins here, answers to the 
passing over there, and [)reserving from tleath. * 

(9.) Lastly, a fourth cup of M'ine was filled, called the cup of 
the hallel : over it they completed, either by singing or recitation, 
the great hallel, or hymn of praise, consisting of psalms cxv. to 
cxviii. inclusive, with a prayer, and so concludetl." In like man- 
ner our Lord aiul his discij^les, when they hatl sung a hymn, de- 
parted to the Mount of Olives. (Matt. xxvi. 30. Mark xiv. 26.) 

3. JVith regard to the mystical signif cation of the pctssox>cr, w'e 
know generally from .Saint Paul (1 (’or. v. 7.), who calls .Jesus Christ 
our passover, that this Jewish sacrament had a lyjtical reference to 
him: but, concerning the points of resemblance between tlie type 
and antitype, learnetl men are not agreed. Godwin ’ has enumer- 
ated /A/r/cm points of coincidence; l)r. Lightl’oof’, sexvnteen ; and 
Reach nineteen. 'I'he most judicious view of this subject which 
we have s(*en is that of I fermaiiM itsius'', w ho has treated it uiuler 
four general heads, viz. the person of Christ, • — his snllerings, — 
the fruits or effects of them, — and the manner in which we are 
made partakers of them. The following particulars are abridged 
from this eminent divine. 

’ Clarke* oil the* KucliarisI, p. 'M). On tliis part of tJiu institution of tlio T.ord'.s Supper, 
T)r. Light foot has the following arlinirahlc* remarks. This is tntf hlnod of' thd New 
Testament. Not, only ilio seal of the lovcnant, hut tho sanction of tlie new covenant. 
The end of the Mosaic economy, and the confirming of a new one. T'he confirmation 
of the old covenant was by the lluod of hulls and (K\od. xxiv. Ileh. ix.j, because 

blcod was still to be shed ; the confirmation of the nciv was Jiy a cup of wine ; because 
under the new' covenant lliere is no further shedding of blood. As it is here said of the 
cup, This Clip is the New Tcslanicnl in mp Idood ; so it might be said of the cup of hiood. 
(Lxod. xxiv.) That cuj) was the Old Testament in the hiood of Christ\- there all the 
articles of that covenant being read over, Moses sprinkled all tlio jieojile with lilood, 
and said 'Tk^ is the blood of the awenanl which (jod hath made with i/on ; and tlms that 
old covenant, or testimony, was confirnud. in like manner, (Ihrist, liaving published all 
the articles of tlie new* covenant, lie takes tbc cup of wine, and gives them to drink, and 
saith, is the New Testament in mp blood, and thus the new covenant was estahlisljod.” 
— (Works, vol.ii. p. ^O’O. ; Hor. Ileh. on Matt. xxvi. *2.1 , 

Lightfoot’:: Temple Service, c. xiii. Works, vol. i. pp. — 967.) See also Mr. 
Ainsworlh'i^earned and intercNting notes on Kxod. xii, in his Annotations on tlie Ten- 
tateuch. 

3 Godwin's Moses and .\aron, pp. i 1 I, 11,7. 

^ Lightfoot’s Work.s, vol. i. pp, lOOS, iOOy. 

* Keach’s Koy to, Seri sure ?lctaph »rs, pp. 979, 980. 2 edit. Seo also M‘Evveu on 
theTypes. 

^ WitsjuSj, dc CEconcmia FiL-denim, Jih. iv. c. 9. sections xxxv.-— Ivfii. or vol. h. 
PR* -f Fni^iUh tran.slation. 
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Firsts The person of Christ was typified by the paschal lamb. 
On which account, as well as in respect to the lamb of the daily 
sacrifice, he is often represented under the emblem of a lamb. 
“ Behold the lamb of God,” saith John the Baptist. (John i. 29. 
36.) The fitness and propriety of this type, or emblem, consists 
partly in some natural properties belonging to a lamb, and partly 
in some circumstances peculiar to the paschal lamb. A lamb being, 
perhaps, the least subject to choler of any animal in the brute 
creation, was a very proper emblem of our Saviour’s humility and 
meekness; and of his inoffensive behaviour (Matt. xi. 29.) ; for he, 
by whose precious blood we woi’c redeemed, was “ a lamb without 
blemish and without spot” (1 Pet. i. 19.): and likewise of his ex- 
emplary patience and submission to his father’s will, under all his 
sufferings, and in the agony of death ; for though he was oppressed^ 
a7ul ajpicted, yd he opeiied not his month. (Isa. liii. 7.) By his al- 
mighty power lie could have delivered himself out of the hands of 
his enemies, as he had done on former occasions (Luke iv. 29, 30. 
John viii. Hi ).) ; but behold the lion of the tribe of Judah now 
transformed into a lamb, by his obedience to his father’s will, and 
compassion to the souls of men. There were also some circum- 
stances, peculiar to the paschal lamb, which conti’ibuted to its 
fitness and jiropriety as a type and emblem of Christ ; such as its 
being ordered to be free from all blemish and natural defect, that 
it might the better rejiresent the immaculate Son of God, who was 
made without sin, and never did any iniquity (Ilcb. vii. 26.); that 
It was to be taken out of the flock, therein representing that divine 
person, who, in order to his being made a sacrifice for our sins, 
did first become one of us by taking our flesh and blood, and voas 
made hi all things like to his brethren. (Ileb. ii. Lf. 17.) The 
paschal lamb was to be a male ol' the first year, when the flesh was 
in the highest state of perfection for food; more filly to represent 
the ehild that tCY/.v to be born, — the son that leas to be yiven (Isa. ix. 
6.) to us. and the excellency of the sacrifice he was to offer for us, 
after he bail lived a short life among men. Once more, die pas- 
chal lamb was to be taken out of the flock four days before it was 
sacrificed. I'his circumstauii', if we understand it of such pro- 
p'tictic days as .are mentioned in the foui th chapter of Ezekiel, is 
j)erfeetly appliciibl; to Clirist, who left his mother’s house and 
family, anil engaged imblicly in his ollice as a Saviour, four years 
before his death. 

Secondly, The suficrings and death of Christ were also typified 
by the paschal lamb in various particulars. For instance, that 
lamb was to be ki’led by the whole assembly of the conmegation 
of Israel” (Exod. xii. 6.) ; and so the w hole estate of me Jews, 
the priests, scribes, elders, rule's, and the populace in general, 
(compare Mark xiv. 43. with Luke xxiii. 13.) 'conspired in the 
death of Christ. The pa. dial lamb w as to be killed by tlie effusion 
of its blood, as pointing om the manner of Christ’s death ; in which 
there was an effusion of blood on the cross. It was to be roasted 
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with fire as representing its antitype enduring, on our account, 
the fierceness of God’s anger, which is said to “ burn like fire.” 
(Psal. Ixxxix. 46. Jer. iv. 4.) Hence that complaint of our sut- 
fering Saviour in the prophecy concerning him in the twenty-second 
psalm, “ My heart is like wax, it is melted in the midst of my 
bowels, my strength is dried up like a potsherd, and my tongue 
clcaveth to my jaws.” (Psal.xxii. 14, 1.5.) There was further, a 
remarkable correspondence between the type and the antitype 
with respect to the place anti time in which each was killed as a 
sacrifice. The place was the same as to both, namely “ the place 
which the Lord should choose to put his name there,” which, from 
the rei^n of David was at Jerusalem ; anil the time was also the 
same, tor Christ suffered his agonies on the same evening on which 
the passover was celcbrateil ; and his death took place the next day, 
between the two evenings, according to the most probable inter- 
pretation of that phrase, namely, between notMi and sunset. 

Thirdly^ Several of the fruits and consequences of the death of 
Christ were remarkably typified by the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb; such as protection and salvation by his blood, of which the 
sprinkling of the door-posts with the blood of the lamb, and the 
safety which tlie Israelites by that means enjoyetl from the plague 
that spread through all the families of the Egyptians, was a tie- 
signed anti illustrious emblem. It is in allusion to this type, that 
the blood of Christ is called ike blood of sprinldin^. ( 1 Pet. i. 2 Ileb. 
xii. 24.) Irnmetliately upon the Israelites eating the first passover, 
they were delivered from their Egyptian slavery, and restoretl to 
full liberty, of which they Inul been tleprived for many years; anti 
such is the fruit of the tleath of Christ, in a spiritual and much 
nobler sense, to all that believe in him ; for he hath thereby 
“ obtained eternal reileniptUm for us,” anti “ brought us into 
the glorious liberty of the children of Gotl.” (Ileb. ix. 12. Rom. 
viii. 21.) 

Fourtldy, The maimer in which we are to be matle partakers of 
the blessetl fruits of the sacrifice of Christ, were also represented 
by lively emblems in the ])assover, namely, by the sprinkling of 
the blood of the lamb on the tloor-jiosts, anti by eating its flesh. 
The door-post may lie understtKitl to signify the heart of man, 

1 Justin Martyr, wlio llourislicxl in the early part of the second century, in his con- 
ference with Tryplio the Jew, lias the following reinaikahle l)a^sage ; “ This lamb,” 
says he, which was to be entirely roasted, was a symbol of the pnnisliment of the 
cross, whicli was inflicted on C’hriht, For the land) which was roa.sted was so placed ns 
to resemble the figure of a cross ; with one spit it was pierced longitudinally, from the 
tail to the head ; with another it was transfixed throiigli the shoulders, so that the fore 
legs becai^c extended. ” Vid. Just. Martyri Opera ah Oherthnr, vol. ii. p. lOf). “ To 
pome this may appear trifling ; hut t bus seemed right to the wisdom of Gotl to typify 
the most interesting events by emblems, o*’ comparatively less moment* He is sove- 
reign of bis own \yay% and he choost ^ often to confound the wisdom of tlie wise, not 
only by tbe foolishness of preaching, .ut also l)y the various means he employs to bring 
Hbout purpose:* of his grac- and justice. The manner of this roasting was 

certaialv and of the fact wc cannot doubt, for *^Vypiio himseff 

Dr. A. Clarke’s Discourse on the Eticbarmt, p. 
a'*edimt of ihle maiiner in whicli the modern JeWs celebrate the 
Ailed ^if Modern Judaism, pp. J80 — 
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which is the gate or door, by which the King of glory is to enter 
(Psal. xxiv. 7.); and which is as manifest in the sight of God, as 
the very doors of our houses are to any one that passes by them. 
(1 Sam. xvi. 7.) The sprinkling of the blood on the door-posts 
may therefore signify the purifying of the heart by the grace of 
Christ, which he purchased for us by his blood. This seems to be 
the apostle’s allusion in the following expression. Having your hearts 
sprinkled from an exnl conscience. (Meb. x. 22.) 

]}y eating the flesh of the lamb, we have no difficulty in under- 
standing faith in Jesus Christ, since Christ himself has expressed 
saving faith in Ijim by the metaphor of eating his flesh, probably in 
reference to the passover. (John vi. .53.) 

It is worthy of our notice, that the lamb was to be roasted 
whole, and was to be all eaten, and none of it left: which may fitly 
signify, that, in order to our obtaining the benefits of Christ’s 
sacrifice, we must receive him, submit to him, and trust him in 
all his characters and offices, as our prophet, our priest, and our 
king ; nor are we to expect that he will redeem and save us from 
the m’ath to come, if we will not at present have him to reign 
over us. 

The passover was to be eaten with bitter herbs ; which, besides 
its being an intended memorial of the afflictions of the Israelites in 
Egy;)t, may fitly signify, that repentance for sin must accompany 
Jliilh in Christ ; and also, that, if w'e are partakers of the benefits 
of Christ’s passion, we must expect, and be content, to be in some 
measure partakers likewise of his sufferings. To this purpose the 
apostle speaks of the felloxvship of his sn//crings (Phil. iii. 10.), and 
elsewhere observes, that if xcc sn/fr xvifh him^ xtv shall also reign 
'with him. (2 Tim. ii. 12.) 

The ])assovor was also to be eaten with unleavened bread ; which 
St. Paul interprets to signify sincerity and ]mrity of heart in op- 
jiosition to malice, wickedness, .‘uul falsehootl, and which must 
necessarily accompany faith in (^hrist in order to his being our 
passover, that is, our protection from the wrath of God, rfnd our 
liedeenu ;• from spiritual bondage and misery. (1 Cor. v. 7, 8.) 

It was further orderetl, that in eating the juischal lamb they should 
‘‘*'uot break a bone of it;” a circumstance in which there was a re- 
markable correspondence between the type ami the antitype. (John 
xix. 33. 3G.) There is evidently more fancy than judgment in that 
njystical interpretation, which some have put on this circumstance ; 
who by the bones understand those secrets of God, or those hard 
and difficult things '‘in the d'viuc counsels, which we are not able to 
compi’ehend, and of which we shouhl therefore be humbly^content 
to be ignorant, without too cin iously and anxiously searching into 
them ; according ko the fRlvice of Moses, “ Secret things belong to 
the Lord our God, but those which arc i‘cvealed,*to us and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all the words of this ln\\j^” (Deut. 
xxix. 2.9.) . 

w ho w ere legally unclean and pCilUited, luight eat the pass- 
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over ; which may further liint to us that purity and .hoiiness are 
necessary and incumbent on all that would partake of the benefit of 
Christ’s sacrifice ; for what fellowship hath righteousness with Un- 
righteousness? what commumqn hath light kibith darJeness ? what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial ? (2 Cor. vi. 14,15.) 

The Israelites were to eat their first passover in the habit and 
posture of travellers; which, in the mystical sen.^, may signify, that 
suclvas enter into covenant with God through Christ, must be re- 
solved upon, and ready to go forth to, every duty to which he may 
call them. They are not to consider this world as their home ; but, 
remembering that they are travelling towards heaven, they are to 
bear that blessed world much upon their thoughts, and to be dili- 
gent in pjrepafing for their entrance into it. To this purpose arc 
we exhorts^ “ to gird up the loins of our minds and to be sober;” 
to “ stand, having our loins girded about with truth ;” and, “ as pil- 
gi’ims and strangers, to abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against 
the soul.” (Ephes. vi. 14. 1 Pet. ii. 11.) In all these expressions, 
there seems to be some relerence to the habit and posture of the 
Israelites at the fii'st passover. 

They were to eat the passover in haste; and thus we must “ flee 
for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before us” (Heb. vi. 18.): 
we must not delay and trifle, but “ give diligence to make our call- 
ing and election sure” (2 Pet. i. 10.) ; for the kingdom of heaven 
is said to “ sufler violence, and the violent take it by force.” (Matt, 
xi. 12.) 

In the last place, the Israelites were to eat the passover, each 
family in their own house ; and none might go out of the house 
any more that night, least the destroying angel should meet and 
kill him. By the houses may be understood the church ol“ Christ, 
in which only we are to expect communion with him and salvation 
by him ; and having entered into it, we must not go out again, lest 
we be condemned as apostates. (Heb. vi. 4 — (>. x. 2 Pet. ii. 
20 , 21 .) 

On the second day of the festival (the sixteenth of the montli 
•Msan) was offered the sheaf of the first-fruits,bf the barley-harvest, 
which was usually ripe at this season, as a grateful acknowletlgmcnt 
of the goodness of God, in bestowing upon them both the 1i)rmer 
and the latter rains (Jer. v. 24.), and also of Jiis right to confer or 
withhold them as he pleases. It was accomjtanied with a ])articiilar 
sifcrifice, the circumstances of which are tietailed in Levit. xxiii. 

4 ** 

' VI. The second of the tliree great .Tewish festivals was the i’east 
OF PENi^Ecos*!’, whi*^ is called by various names in ^e sacred writ- 
iugs ; aS the feast of weeks (Exod. xxxiv. 22. Deuf. xvi. 10. Id-)? 
because it was celebrated seven weeks or a week of weeks after tlie 
first day of uii)eav( net! breaii; — Jxa J'east of harvest (Exod. xxiii* 
I6k)> ahjo the day of frst -fruits (Numb, xxviii. 2G.), because on 
tl^'da^,i(^ Jew s offered chanksgitings to God for the bounties oi 
presented to^itii first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, 
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in bread bailed of the new corn. (Exod. xxiii. 16. Lev. xxiii. 14* — 
21. Numb. xxviii. 26 — 31.) The form of thanksgiving for this 
occasion is given in Dent. xxvi. 5 — 1 0. On tliis day also was 
commemorated tlie giving of the law on Mount Sinai. The Greek 
word Pentecost, flsvTijxoaT)) (Acts ii, 1. xx. 16.), is derived from the 
circtimstance of its being kept on the fiftieth day after the first day 
of unleavened bread. The number of .Jews assembled at Jerusalem 
on this joyous occasion was very great. ' This festival had a typical 
reference to the miraculous effusion of the Ploly Spirit upon the 
ajmstles and first-fruits of the Christian church on the day of Pen- 
tecost (corresponding with our Whit-Sunday), on the fiftieth day 
after the resurrection of .lesns Christ. - 

VII. The kkast of tajjernacles, like the preceding festival, 
continued for ti week. It was instituted to commemorate the 
dwelling of the Israelites in tents while they wandered in the desert. 
(Lev. xxiii. 34. 43.) Hence it is called by St. Jolm the feast of 
tents. (crx7}V07r>)y»«, John vii. 2.) ® It is likewise termed the feast of 
/ 77 ggs. (Exod. xxiii. 16. xxxiv. 22.) Further, the design of 
this feast was, to return thanks to God for the fruits of the vine, as 
well as of other trees, which were gathered about this time, and 
also to implore his blessing uj>ou those of the etisuing year. The 
following v.’ere the principal ceremonies oVtserved in the celebration 
of tliis feast. 

1. During the whole of this solemnity they were obliged to dwell 
in tents, which antiently were pitched on the Hat terrace-like roofs 
of their houses. (Neh. viii. 16.) 

2. Besides tlie ordinary daily sacrifices, there were several ex- 
traordinary ones offered on this occasion, wdiich are detailed in 
Numb. xxix. 

3. During the continuance of this feast, they carried in their hands 
branches of palm-trees, olives, citrons, myrtles, and wallows (Levit. 
xxiii. 40. Neh. viii. 15. 2 Macc.x. 7.) ; singing Hosanna, save I 
heseech tiice (Psal. cxviii. 25.), in which words tliey prayed for the 
coming of the Messiah. These branches also bore the name of 
Hosannah, as w’cll as all the days of the feast. In the same manner 
was Jesus (IJirist conducted into Jerusalem by the believing Jews, 
who, considering him to be the promised Messiah, expressed their 
boundless joy at fiiuling in him the accomplishment of those peti- 
tions, which they had so often offered to God for his coming, at the 
feast of tabernacles. (Matt. xxi. 3, .0.) During its continuance, they 
walked in processioii round the altar with the above-mentioned 
branches in their hands, ."und the sound of trumpets, ■ inging Ho- 

' Actsii. 9-3C Jcseplnis, A c. .Tivl. lib. ii. c. iii. § 1. ^ 

- Schulzii ArchseoK Ilebr. pp, 3‘Jl— 32:3. Lruny’s Appamlus liiblicus, vi>l, i. p, 179. 
J-*ightfoot\s Works, vol. i. p. Ttliclia lis’s Commentaries, vol.iii. p. 184. . Relandi 

Antiq. Ilebr. p.47‘J. 

3 A similar appellation is given by Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xi. c.5. § 5. lib. viii, 
€. 4 . § 1 . 

** Lamy adds, that the Jews tied those biiiiiches witli gold and silver strings, or with 
5'ibandft, and did not lay them aside tlio who’*" day miscarrying them into their synagofues^ 
^nd keeping them by them while tlp'v tfieir prayers, Bib. volA. p, 163« 

X 4 
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sanna ; and on the Inst or seventh day of the feast, they compassed 
the altar seven times. This was called the Great Hosanna. To 
■this last ceremony St. John probably alludes in Rev. vii. 9, 10. 
where he describes the saints as standing before the throne, “ clothed 
with white robes, and pahns in their hands ; a7ul saying, Salvation to 
Qur God which sitteth iipoii the throne, and unto the Lcmb” 

4. One of the most remarkable ceremonies performed at this 
fea^t was the libation or pouring out of water, drawn from the 
fountain or pool of Siloam, upon the altar. ^ As, according to the 
Jews themselves, this water was an emblem of the holy spiiht, 
Jesus Christ manifestly alluded to it, when he “ cried, saying. If 
any inan thirst ^I^t him come unto me and drink” (John vii. 37. 39.) 

No f^illval’ v^ns celebrated with greater rejoicings than this, 
which Jc^phus calls “ a most holy and most eminent feast.” 
Dancing^Memisic, and feasting were the accompaniments of this 
festival, together with such brilliant illuminations as lighted the 
whole city of .Terusaletn. Tlie.se rejoicings are sujiposeil to have 
taken place in the court of the women, in ortler that tlicy might be 
partakers of the general hilarity. 

VIII. To the three grand animal festivals above described, 
Moses added two others, which were celebrated with great so- 
lemnity, though the presence of every male Israelite was not abso- 
lutely required. The first of these was the feast of trl .mfei s, 
and was held on the first aiul second days of the month 'I'isri, which 
was the commencement of the civil vear of the Hebrews : this feast 
derived its name from the blowing of trumpets in the temple with 
more than usual solemnity. (Numb. xxix. 1. Levit. xxiii. 24.) On 
this festival they abstained from all labour (I.evit. xxiii. 2.5.), and 
offered particular sacrifices to God, which are described in Numb, 
xxix. 1 — 6. 

IX. 'Hie other feast above mentioned w'as the fast or ff.asv of 

F.XPIATION, or DAY OF ATONEMENT; vl^h^h (lav the Jew's observed 
as a most strict fast abstaining from all servile work, taking no 
foo<l, and afflicting their ( Levit. xxiii. 4if^*--.3().) Of atl the 

sacrifices ordained by the Mosaic law, the siuiilftce of the atonement 
;was the most solefnii and important: it was offored on the tenth 


^ Seo p. 40. 3i//;rr/, w hore tlii.s ceremony i» (jescrihed, ^ " 

“ Ant. Jud. lil), viii, c. iv. § 1 , 'I'he greatness of* iIiom* rejoi^^gs, and tlieir happening 
at the lime of vintage, ltd Tucitus'to suppose that the .lews accustomed to sacrilice 
to^acchu.s, Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. c.Fu (tom.iii, p.‘Jf;R. edit. Hipont. ) 

»^Schul*ii Arclwrol. Hch. j>p. 320*. Kelandi Antitp Hch. p, 477. Ikenii 
Hc4). pp. 134, I3.J. la'ghtfuot’s ^^^lrks, vol.i. j). 304. vol.iO'/jjfp. 041 — h**!*!. 
l^iilologus Hehrafo- ^lixtus, p.295. riarnuT’s Ohscrvalions/vol. i. p. 13. 
r ♦ llie j^iwi.sh fasts, whether public or private, w’cre distinguished by every possible 


.ipark of ; the people being clo*bcd in sackcloth, w jtJi ashes strewed on their heads, 
downcast countena flees, rent gannents, and ton public occasiems) with loud weeping aiwl 
ilupplicatloii, Sam. xiij. If). l*.saL xxxv, 13. Isa. 1 viii. 5. Lam. it. 10. Joel i. 13,14. 
ai. 12^ At these tunrs they abstai .ed from food until evening, tlio sonctimdiiiou:i 

Pharisee^? '(who. b. ides the regulai seasons^, fasted twice a week, Luke x viii. li^O 
affected tbg^tiiwt hurnilily and <iovotioii, disfiguring their faces and avoiding every 
appc^nc«||^^ ; .gainst th’% conduce btb Lord cautions his disciples, in jVIati.vi. 

Hor. Meb. on that passage, and also jm Matt* ix. 14., an” 
Jo6f Ant. Jijid Kb. lit. c. x. § 3 . 
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t!ay of the month Tisri, by the high priest alone, for the sins of the 
whole nation. “ On this day only, in the course of the year, was 
the high priest jiermitted to enter the sanctuary and not even then 
without due preparation, under pain of death ; all others being 
excluded from the tabernacle during the whole ceremony. (Levit. 
xvi. 2 — 17.) Previously to his entrance he was to wash himself in 
water, and to put on the holy linen garments, with the mitre ; and 
to bring a young bullock into the outer sanctuary, and present it 
before the Lord to be a sin-offering for himself and his household, 
including the priests and Levites, and a ram also for a burnt-offer- 
ing. (xvi. 3. 4.) Next, he was to take two young goats, and present 
them before the I.ord, at the door of the tabern^le, to be a sin- 
offering for the whole congregation of Israel, and a ram. ulso for 
a burnt-offering, (xvi. 5.) He was then to cast lots the two 

goats, which of them should be sacriffeed as a sin-offeMiitg to the 
Lord, and which should be let go tor a scape-goat into the wilder- 
ness. 

“ After this, he was first to sacrifice the bullock as a sin-offering 
for himself and his household, and to take some of the blootl into 
the inner sanctuary, bearing in his hand a censer with incense burn- 
ing, kimlled at the sacretl fire on the altar, and to sprinkle the 
blood with his finger upon the mercy-scat, and before it, seven 
times, to purity it tfom the pollution it might be supposed to have 
contracted from his sins and transgressions during the preceding 
year. He was then to sacrifice the allotted goat for the sins of the 
whole nation, and to enter the inner sanctuary a second time, and 
to sprinkle it with blood as betbre, to purify it from the pollution 
of the {)eople’s sins and transgressions of the foregoing year. After 
which, he was to purily, in like manner, the tabernacle and the 
altar. 1 le was next to bring the live goat, and lay both his hands 
upon its head, and confess over him all the iniquities, transgressions, 
and sins of the children df Israel, putting them upen the head of 
the goat, and then to send him aw'uy by the hand of a fit person 
into the wildernes^lp bear away upon him all their iniquities to a 
land of separatiottj * where they should be remembered no more. 
After this atonement he was to put off’ his linen garments, and 
leave them in tlm KSnctuary, and to wash himself again in water, and 
})ut on his usuiil gjirniems ; and then to offer burnt-offerings for 
himself and for tn^e people, at the evening sacrifice. (Lev. xvi. 3 

“ The w,h6le‘‘of this process seems to be typical or prefigurnuve 
ot the grand atonement lb be nuwle for the sins of the whole wwid 
by Jesus Christ, .'he hi^h Driest rf our ])ro/i'ssion (I leb. iii. !»), and 
a remarkable analogy thereto may be traced in tile courlfe of our 
Lord’s ministry. He began it w itii personal purification at his bap- 
tism, Xa JxilfH dll legal righteousness. ( Matt, iii.* 1 3 — 15.) . Imme- 
diately after his baptism, he was led, by the impulse^ of the HOLY 

' When the taheniHfle was to he n-moved, and Set ui» again, tbo inner sanctuary 
might safely be entered, but not at u.har * » * ' 
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SPIRIT, into the wilderness, as the true scape-goat, who bor'e a*ooay 
our hifinnifiesj and carried off ' our diseases. (Isa. liii. 4 — 6. Matt, 
viii. 17.) Immediately before his crucifixion, he ^joas afflicted^ and 
his sold was exceeding sorroivful unto deaths when he was to be made 
a sin-offering like the allotted goat (Psal. xl. 12. Isa. liii. 7. Matt. 
XX vi. 38. 2 Cor. v. 21. Heb. i. 3.) ; and his sweaty as great drops of 
bloody falling to the ground^ corresponded to the sprinkling of the 
mercy seat (Luke xxii. 44.) ; and when, to prepare for the sacrifice 
of himself, he consecrated himself in prayer to God (John xvii. 1 — 5. 
Matt. xxvi. 39 — 46.); and then prayed for his household, his apos- 
tles, and disciples (John xvii. 6 — 9.), and for all future believers on 
him by their preaching. (John xvii. 20 — 26.) He put olf his gar- 
ments at his crucifixion, when he became the sin-olfering (Psal. 
xxii. 18. John xix. 23, 24.) ; and, as our sjnritiial high priest, entered 
once for all into the most holy place, heaven, to make intercession 
with God Ibr all his faithful Ibllowers. (Ileb. vii. 24 — 28. ix. 
7 — 15.) Who died for our sins^ and rose again for our justification ^ 
(Rom.iv. 25.) 

X. Besides the annual festivals above described, the Jews in 
later times introduced several fast and feast days in addition to those 
instituted by Moses. The two princijial festivals of this kind were 
the feast ot purim, and that of the dedication of the second temple. 

The FKAsr or vuium, or of fjots^ as the word signifies, is cele- 
brated on the fourteenth and lifleenth days of the month of Adar (or 
of Ve-Adar if it be an intercalary yer»r), in commemoration of the 
providential deliverance of the Jcavs from (lie ci’uel machinations of 
Ilaman, wlio had jirocured an edict iVom Artaxerxos to extirpate 
them. (Esth.iii. — ix.) On this occasion the entire book of Esther 
is read in the synagogues of the modern Jews, i:ot out of a printed 
copy, but from a roll which generally contains this liook alone. All 
Jews, of both sexes, and of every age, w ho are able to attend, are 
required to come to this least, and to join in the reading, foi the b('t- 
ter preservation of the memory of this important fact. When the 
roll is tmfolded, the cliazan or reader says, Blessed be God, the 
King of thew^orkl, who hath sanctified us by his precepts, and com- 
manded us to read the Megillah ! Blessed be God, who in tliose 
days worked miracles for our fathers As often as the name ot 
Hainan occurs, the w hole congregation clap their liands, stamp w ith 
their feet, and exclaim, Let his name be blotted out ! May the 
memory of the wucked rot The children at the same time hiss, and 
strike loudly on the forms w ith little waiodcai hammers made for the 
purpose. When the reader comes to the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth chapters, w here the names of I lamaifs ten sons occur, he pro- 
nounces them w ith great r:i})idity, and in one breath, to intimate 

1 Dr. Haies^s AiialysiSy vol. ii. \ p]).271. 210, Sfi? also Jonniiigs*s Jewish An- 
tiquities; hf>ok ili. c/i.viii, pp. — rJSS. IJglitfool’s Works, voJ.i. pp. JIO'J, 902. He- 
landi Antiq. Hebr* p. 491. it sctj. vSefiulzii Arrh;eol. Ilebr. pp. 31^8—3^4. The typioil 
reference of 0ie U is discussed at consideral>le length by Witsiiis, 

Be CEc oM. 5v. c. vi. or \ul. ii. pj.. 213—231. of the English translation. 

the .h^ fast is observed by tlie modern Jews, see Alien’s Modern 
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that they were all hanged, and expired in the same moment. In 
most manuscripts and editions of the book of Esther, the ten names 
contained in the chapters just mentioned are writteii under each other 
in ten lines, no other word being connected with them, in order to 
exhibit the manner in which they were hanged, viz. on a pole fifty 
cubits, that is, seventy-five feet high ; each of the brothers being 
immediately suspendetl, the one under the other, in one perpendicu- 
lar line. 

When the chazen has finished the reading, the whole congrega- 
tion exclaim — “ Cursed be Hainan ! — Blessed be Mordecai ! 
Cursed be Zeresh ! — Blessed be Esther ! Cursed be all idolaters ! 
— Blessed be ail the Israelites ! And blessed likewise be Harbonah, 
at whose instance llaman was hanged !” In order to heighten the 
general joy on this festival, Biixtorf I’elates that somfe Jews wore 
})arty-coloured garments, and young foxes’ tails in their hats, and ran 
about the synagogue exciting the congregation to laughter ! Further, 
to excite and increase mirth, the men and women exchange apparel ; 
this, though positively forbidden by the law, they consider innocent, 
and allowable on this festive occasion, which is a season of peculiar 
gaiety. Alms are given to the poor; relations and friends send pre- 
sents to each other; and all furnish their tables with every luxury 
they can command. These two days are the bacchanalia of the 
motlern Jews; who think it no sin to indulge themselves largely in 
their cups, some of them indeed to intoxication, in memory of 
Esther’s banquet of wine ; at which she succeeded in defeating the 
sanguinary designs of llaman.' 

XI. The FEAS'r or DEim ATioN (mentioned in .lohn x. 22.) was 
instituted by Judas iSIaccabeus, in imitation of those by Solomon 
and Ezra, as a grateful memorial ol' tlu^ cleansing of the second 
temple and altar, after tiu'y had been profaned by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. (1 Macc. iv. 52 — 59.) It commenced on the twenty-fifth 
of file month Cisleu, corresponding with our December, and lasted 
eight days. This festival was tilso called i\\Q. feast ()f lights, because 
the Jews illuminated their houses in testimony of their 'joy and 
gladness on this very important occasion. - The whole of this feast 
'yas spent in singing hymns, oilering sacrifices, and every kind of 
i^liversion : it was celebrated with much solemnity in the time of 
Josephus. 

Besides these two festivals, we find several others incidentally 
mentioned in the Ohl Testament, as being observed by the Jew^ in 
later age.-^, though nol appointed by Moses. Such are the fast of 
the fourth month, on account of the taking of .lerus: 'em by the 
Chaldmans (Jer. iii. 0, 7.) ' the fast of the fifth month, on account 
of their burning the temjile .md city (2 Kings xxv% 8.) ; and that 

’ IJuxtorf de Synagog. .Tud. cap. xxix. Iken. Autiij. Ilubr. pp. 336 — 338. Schulzii 
Arcliaiol. II. , ’hr. pp. 331, .335. Allen’s Modern Judaism, p. 405. Dn Clarke’s Com- 
mentary on Esther. 

* .losephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xii. e. i . § 6, 7. 

'* Schulzii Arcliseol. Hebr. pp. 335, :$a«. Lamy, vo». i. p. 186. Lightfoot’* Works, 
vol. i. pp. 246. O?*). vol. if. pi). 57('. i 033 . 1039. Relaudi Aatiq. Heb. p. 534. 
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of tb(B seventh month, on nccoimt of the mm'der of Getlaliah 
(2 Kings XXV. 25.) : and the feast of the tenth month, when the Baby- 
lonian army commenced the siege of Jerusalem. ( Jer. lii. 4.) All 
these fasts are enumerated together in Zech. viii. 19.; and to them 
we may perhaps add the xiilophoria^ or feast of wood-offering, when 
the people brought and offei'ed large quantities of wood for the use 
of the altar : itis supposed to have been celebrated in the time of 
Nehemiah (x. 54.), in whose praises, on this occasion, the Jews 
largely expatiated, and relateil several wonderful tales concerning 
him and the fire lighted upon the altar. (2 Macc. i. 18 — 22.) 

The preceding are the chief annual festivals noticed in the sacred 
writings, that are particularly deserving of attention : the .Tews 
have various others of more modern institution which are here de- 
signedly omitted. We therefore proceed to notice those extraor- 
dinary festivals which were only celebrated after the recuiTcnce of a 
certain number of years The first of these was, 

XII. The sabuatical year. For, as the seventh day of the 
week was consecrated as a day of rest to man and beast, so this gave 
rest to the land; which, during its continuance, was to lie fallow, 
and the “ sabbath of the land,” or its spontaneous produce, was dedi- 
cated to charitable uses, to be enjoyed by the servants of the liimily, 
by the way-faring stranger, and by the cattle. (Levit. xxv. 1 — 7. 
Exod. xxiii. 11.) This was also the year of release from personal 
slavery (Exod. xxi. 2.), as well as of the remission of debts, (l)eut. 
XV. 1, 2.) Beausobre is of opinion that the freejuent mention made 
in the New Testament, of the remission of sins, is to be niulerstood 
as an allusion to the sabbatical year. In ortler to guartl iigainst 
fiunine on this and the ensuing year, God was graciously pleased to 
promise a triple produce of the lands upon the sixth year, sufficient 
to supply the inhabitants till the fruits or harvest sown in the eighth 
year were ripe. (Levit. xxv. 2 — 22.) This was a singular institution, 
peculiar to a tlieocracy'. And the breach of it was among the 
national sins that occasioned the captivity, that the land mhpltt enjoy 
her sabbaths, of which she had been ilefrauded by the rebellion of 
the inhabitants. ' (Levit. xxvi. 34. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21.) 

XIII. The JUBILEE was a more solemn sabbatical year, held 
every seventh sabbatical year, that is, at the end of every forty-nine 
years, or the fiftieth current year. (Levit. xxv. 8— 10.) Concerning 
the etymology of the Ilebrcw word jnbel (whence our jubilee is tlc- 
rived) learned men are by no means agreed; 'the most probable of 
these conflicting opinions is that of Calmet, who deduces it from the 
Hebrew \evhjabal, to recall, or bring back ; because estates, &c. 
that had been alienated were then brought back to their original 
owners, Such appears to have been the meaning of the word, as 
understood by the Septuagint translators, who render the Hebrew 


J Schuljjsil Hvbjr. pp. 337 — 339. Michaolis’s Commeivtiiries, vol. u p,.387. 

Jlebr. Mivt. p.,307. lleland^ Antiq. Ilubr. p. i> 

i. p. 278. 
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word jobel by «(pe(r»j, remission, and by Josephus, who sa)'^s that it 
signified liberty. ^ 

This festival commenced on the tenth day of the month Tisri, in 
the evening of the day of atonement (Levit. xxv. 9.) : a time, Bishop 
Patrick remarks, peculiarly well chosen, as the Jews would be bet- 
ter disposed to forgive their brethren their debts when they had been 
imploring pardon of God for their own transgressions. It was pro- 
claimed by tile sound of trumpet throughout the whole land, on 
the great day of atonement. All debts were to be cancelled ; all 
slaves or captives were to be released. Even those who had volun- 
tarily rcliiKjuished their freedom at the end of their six years’ ser- 
vice, and whose ears had been bored in token of their perpetual 
servitude, were to be liberated at the jubilee : for then they were to 
jnodaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof. (Levit. xxv. 10.) Further, in this year all estates that had 
been sold, reverted to their original proprietors, or to the families 
to which they had originally belonged ; this provision was made, 
that no family should lie totally ruined, and doomed to perpetual 
poverty : for the family estate could not be alienated for a longer 
period than fifty years. I'he value and purchase-money of estates 
therefore diminished in proportion to the near approach of the jubilee. 
(Levit. xxv. 15.) From tliis jirivilege, however, houses in walled 
towns w'cre excepted: these were to be redeemed within a year, 
otheiavise they belonged to the purchaser, notwithstanding the 
jubilee, (ver. ‘10.) During this year, as well as in the sabbatical year, 
the grountl also had its rest, and was not cultivated.” 

J'he law concerning the sabbatical year, and esjiecially^ the year 
of jubilee, affords a ilecisive proof of the divine legation of Moses. 
No legislator, unless he. was conscious that he w’as divinely inspired, 
would have committed himself by enacting such a law : nor can any 
thing like it be finiiKl among the systems of jurisprudence of any 
other nations, whether ahti^nt or modern. “ How incredible is it, 
that any legislator w ould have ventured to propose such a law as this, 
exce{)i in consequence of the i’ullest conviction on both side's, that a 
peculiar providence vvould constantly facilitate its execution. When 
ll,»is law, therefore, was proposed and received, such a conviction 
must have existed in both the Jewish legislator and the Jewish peo- 
})le. Since then, nothing could have produced this conviction, but 
the experience or the belief of some such miraculous intei’position 
as the history of the l^entateuch details, the very existence of this 
law is a standing monument that, when it was given, the Mosaic 
miracles were mlly believ -d. Now this law was coe > al with the 
witnesses themselves. If :!ien the fiicts were so plain ami public, 
that those who witnessed then; could not be mistaken as to their 


* Ant. Jiul. lib. iii. c. xii. § 

® Schulzii Arcliaeol. Hebr. pp. Ml — llelandi Antiq. llcbr. p, 529;. Jennings's 
Jewish An tiq. bobk iii, ch. x. pp. 397 — ItK). Leiisdeii, Fliilol. Hebraso-Mixt. p. S09. 
Commentarios, vol.L pp, 37(> — 386. 
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existence or miraculous nature, the reality of the Mosaic miracles is 
clear and undeniable.” ^ 

The reason and design of the law of the 'jubilee was partly politi- 
cal and partly typical. Jt was iJoliticaU to prevent the too great op- 
pression of the poor as well as their liability to perpetual slavery. 
By this means the rich were prevented from accumulating lands 
upon lands, and a. kind of equality was preserved through all the 
families of Israel. Never was there any people so eflectually secure 
of their liberty and property, as the Israelites were : God not only 
engaging so to protect those invaluable blessings by his providence, 
that they should not be taken away frojn them by t)lhers ; but pro- 
viding, in a particular manner by this law, that they should not be 
thrown away through their own folly ; since the property, which 
every man or family had in their dividend of the lantl t)f Canaan, 
could not be sold or any way alienatetl for above half a century. By 
this means also the distinction of tribes was preserved, in respect 
both to their families and possessions; for this law rendered itneces- 
sai'v for them to keep genealogies of their families, that they might 
be able when there was occasion, on the Jubilee year, to j)rove their 
right to the inheritance of their ancestors. By this means it was 
certainly known fn^m what tribe and tiimily the Messiah sprung. 
Upon which Dr. Allix observes, that C»otI did not suder them to 
continue in captivity out of their own land for the spact* of two 
jubilees, lest by that means their genealogies slsould be lost or 
confounded. 

A further civil use of the jubilee might be for the easit-r computa- 
tion of time. For, as the Cireeks computed by olympiads, the Bo- 
mans by lustra, and we by centuries, ilu' .lews jn-obably reckoned 
by jubilees; and it might be one design of this institution to mark 
out these large [){)rtions of time Ibr the readier computation of suc- 
cessive ages. 

There w'as also a typical design aiul use of the jubilee, which is 
pointed out by the prophet Isaiali, when he says in reJ'erence to the 
Messiah', “ the spirit of the I.ord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; he 
hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to j)roclaiin liberty to 
the captives, and the o})ening oi' the prison to them that aie bound, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the I.ord.” (Isa. Ixi. 1, ‘2-) 
Where “ the acceptable year of the Lord,” when “liberty was pro- 
claimed to the captives,” and “ the opening of the prison to them 
that w'ere bound,” evidently refers to the jubilee; but, in the pro- 
phetic sense, means the Gospel stati; and dispensation, which pro- 
claims .spiritu.al liberty fj'oin the bondage of sig ami iSatan, anti the 
liberty of returning to our ow n possession, even th& .h6|^<-’»*ly inherit- 
ance, to which, having incurred a forfeiture by sin, we hatl lost all 
right and c^m. 

That Lo|;d l>egan his jiublic ministry on a jubilee. Dr. Hales 

• .-ii'-Dr, Gtuven’n Lectures on die Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 171. 
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thiiiks, is evident from liis declaration “ The Loud hath anointed 
me (as the chuist) to preach the Gospel to the poor : he hath sent 
me (as suiloh, ‘ the apostle’) to heal the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim deliverance to the captives, and restoration of sight to the 
blind; to set at liberty the bruised; Xx) proclaim the acceptable year (f 
the LoiiD.”* (Luke iv. 18, 19.) 


CHAPTER V. 

SACKED OBLIGATION’S AND DUTIES. 

SECTION 1. 

OF oaths and vows. 

I. Of Oaths. — II. Nature of t'otvs — hotv far acceptable to God.— 
111. Requisites essential to the x'aliditij of a Vote. — IV. Different sorts 
if Votes . — I. I'he (Jhercin or irrenuss/ble lotv.~‘2. Other Vows that 
miyht be redeemed . — (f the Nazareale. 

h })erson, wlio confirmed his assertion by a voluntary Oath, 

pronounced the same with his right hand elevated. Sometimes 
llie swearer omitted the iinprecatioii, as if he were afraid, and shud- 
derctl to utter it, although it was, from otlier sources, sufficiently well 
understood. (Gen. xiv. 2‘2, 2.'5. K/ek. xvii. IS.) Sometimes the im- 
jirecalion was as follows ; “ 'J'his and more than this may God do to 
me.” (2 Sam. iii, 9. S.l. Ruth i. 17. 1 Kings ii. 2.3. 2 Kings vi. 31.) 
Sometimes the swearer mert'ly sai<i : Lit God be a xritness f' and 
sometimes affirmed, .sjiying; els sureh/ as God lireth.” (.ler. xlii. 5. 
liuth iii. 13. 1 Sam. xiv. 43. xx. 3. 2i.) 

The nanarks which have now" been made, apply to the person, 
who uttered the oath himself of his own jtccord. A^'hen an oath 
wtvs e.raefed, whether by a judge or another, the person wdio exacted 
it put the oath in form : and tin' person to whom it w’as put, 
responded by sayiiig, gjrve his response 

in other expressions of like import, such as tro siTrac. (Numb. v. 19 
— 22. 1 Kings xxii. 13 Deut. xxvii. 15 — 2().) Sometimes the ex- 
.‘icter of the oath merely used the following adjuration, vi/. 1 adjure 
yon by the living God lo a.i.acer, vehether this thing be so or not. 
And the [terson acet. . clingly made answer to the point in- 


' Dr. Hales’ i vVnalysis, vol. ii. !v<ok i. p. ‘. 79. I.iglitfoot’s \Vorks, vol. ii. p. (>19. 
The best practical illiistiatiun we ! ivc seen, ol' tlie analogy bct'vecii the Mb^c jubilee 
and the Gospel, is to be found in the rc'.. rend and learned Dr. Claudius j^ehanan’# 
‘I .rUcce Sermoas on the Jubilee,” celebrated ' ii the 95(h October, 1809, Otl 'tiie'SCCa- 
Kion of our late venerable Sovereign’s entering on the fiftieth year of his reign 
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quired of. (Numb. v. 22. Matt. xxj^63.) It should be remarked 
here, though the formulary of asse^^ the part of the respondent 
to an oath was frequently amen, amen, that this formulary did not 
always imply an oath, but, in some instances, was merely a protest- 
ation. As the oath was an appeal to God (Lev. xix. 12. Deut. vi. 1 3.), 
the taking of a false'oath was deemed a heinous crime ; and perjui’y, 
accortlingly, was forbidden in those words. Thou shall not take the 
name of me Lord thy God in vam, that is, shalt not call God to wit- 
ness in pretended confirmation of a falsehood. (Exod. xx. 6.) 

It was a common thing in Egypt in the time of Joseph, to swear 
hy ihe life qf the king (Gen. xlii. 15.): and this practice prevailed 
subsequently among the Hebrews. (1 Sam.xxv. 26. 2 Sam. xi. 11. 
xiv. 19. comp. Psal. Ixiii. 11.) The Hebrews also swore by cities 
and consecrated places, such as Hebron, Shilo, and Jerusalem. A 
person sometimes swore ij/ himself ‘And sometimes by the life of the 
person before whom he spoke, viz. by myself 'n> 

or hj thy life. (1 Samuel i. 26. 2 Kings ii. 2. Judges vi. 13. 15. 
1 Kings iii. 17. 26.) In some instances, persons adjured others by the 
Ijeasts of the field (Sol. Song, ii. 7.), a sort of adjuration, which, to 
the present day, makes its appearance in the writings of the Arabian 
poets.’ 

The Jews, in the time of Christ, were in the habit of swearing by 
the altar^ by Jerusalem^ by hearen, by the earth, by ihem^kh’s, by 
their heads, by thegoW (f the temple, by sacrifices, &e. llecause the 
name of God was not mentioned in these oaths, they consi^lijfed them 
as imposing but small, if any obligation." And we, aicfebrdingly, 
find, that the Saviour takes occasion to inveigh, in decided terms, 
against such arts of deception. (Malt.-v. 33 — 37. xxiii. 16 — 22.) 
It is against oaths of this kind, and these (done, (not against an 
oath uttej'ed in sincerity,) that he expresses his tlispleasurcj and pro- 
hibits them. This is clear, since he himself consented to take uj)on 
him tlie solemnity of an oath (Matt. xxvi. 63.) ; and since Paul 
himself, in more than one instance, utters an adjuration. Compare 
Horn. ix. 1. 2 Cor. i. 23. 

In the primitive periods of their histoiy, the Hebrews religiously 
observed an oath (Josh. ix. 14, 15.), but we find, that in later times, 
they were often accused by the prophets of perjury. After the Cap- 
tivity, the Jews became again celebrated li)r the scrupulous observ- 
ance of what they had sworn to, but corruption soon increaseil 
among them : they revived the old forms, the words without the mean- 
ing; and acquired among all nations the reputation of perjurers^ ’ 

II. A vow is a'religious engagement or prom^e yoluntarily un- 
dertaken by a person towartls Almighty God. r Vnless the I)eity 
has expressly declared his acceptance of human it can at best 

. 1—4. *ci. J- 

of JalinV ArchivoWia Biblica. do. 4d4. 495. 
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be but a very doubtfyl point, whether they afe acceptable in liis 
sight ; and if they arc not so^%e cannot deduce from them the sha- 
dow of an obligation ; for it"1s'riot from a mere offer alonq, but from 
an offer of one party, and its acceptance l)y another, that the obliga- 
tion to fulfil a>i engagement arises. The divine acceptance of vows, 
we can by no means take for granted ; considering that from our 
vows God can derive no benefit, and that, in general, tliey are of just 
as little use to man.” ’ In Matt.xv.t — G.andMarkvii. 9 — 13. Christ 
himself iiotices the vow^ of Korban (already considered), which was 
common in liis time, and by which a man consecrated to God what he 
was bound to apply to the support of his paients ; and he declares 
it to be so impious that we cannot possibly hold it to be acceptable 
to God. In the New Testament, no vows n hatever are obligatory, 
because God has nowhere declared that he will accept them from 
C’hristians. But the people of Israel hail such a declaration from 
God himself; although even //iicy were not counselled or encouraged 
to inake vows. In conse(|uence of this declaration, the vows of the 
Israelites were binding; and not only in a moral A'icw, but ac- 
cording to the national law; and the priest was authorised to enforce 
and estimate their liilfilmeut. The princijtal passages relating to 
this point, are I.evit. xxvii. Numbers xxx. and Deut. xxiii. 18. 21, 
22, 23. 

III. In order to render a vow valid, Moses requites, 

1. That it be aefuaUii altered. xeilJi the mouth, and not merely 
made iu the heart. In Nhimb. xxx. 3. 7. 9. 13. and Deut. xxiii. 24. 
he repeatedly calls it the expression of the lips, or, xeluit has gone forth 
from the month ; and the same phrase occurs in Psalm Ixvi. 14. Ifj 
therefore, a person had merely made a vow in his heart, without let- 
ting it pass his lips, it would seem as if God woidd notaccejit such a 
vow ; regarding it only as a resolution to vow, but not as a vow 
itself. This limitation is humane, and necessary to prevent much 
anxiety in conscientious jK'ople. If a vow made in the heart he 
valid, we shall often experience dilHculty in distingtiishing whether 
what w’C thought of was a bare intention, (U’ a vow actually completed. 
Here, therelljrc, just as in a civil contract with our neiglibour, 
words — words — arc licccssary to jirevent all uncertainty. 

»2. The parly making the vow n\ust be in his owm power and 
compeient to undertake the obligation. Therefore the vows of 
minors were void, unless they were ratified by the express or tacit 
consent of their parents. In like manner, neither married women 
nor slaves could oblige themselves by vow', unless they were ratified 
by their husb'dnds’bf masters. 

3. Tlie thih^^owed ti> oe devoted to God must be ob- 

tained. It is known, Uiat in antient times, many public pros- 
titutes dedicatejlpl their 'gods a part of their impure earnings. This 
is most expresBsl^orbiddeii by (Dent. xx?viii. 18.) 


’ Micb^clhls C^minent^d^. ‘ Moses, 

VOL. HI, 
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;IV. fliere are two sorts of vows mentioned in th<» Jewish Law 

tns. /. The (cHtReiak which im ^ of all, md 

#as accompanied with a form, of exectinl^iti, ftnd' whicVcojnld'not be - 
itedeem^’; The D-ni '(K^DeRiii), or oommcfti'vaVsv' . 

1. The cl^rem is no where ‘mentioned by MoseS'f nor 'does lie 
spe<d^-;by;'eflMit solenmities‘%>r ■Expressions it was distinguished from' 
otR^ ^eoiv^ blit pre-supposes all this as already well known* The 
•e^ccBS cherem with whichi we are best acquainted, was ^e pre- 
vious deVotement to -God of hostile bilies, 'against which they iiv- 
tended to proceed with extreme severity ; mA tlmt with a view the 
more to inflame the minds of the people; to war* In such cases, 
not only were all the inhabitants put to death, but also, according 
as the terms of the yow declared, no booty w^s made any Israel- 
ite; the beasts were slain ; wliJtt would not burn, as gold, silver, and 
other metals, was added to the treasure of the sanctuary; and every 
thing else, with the whole city, burnt, and an imprecation pro- 
nounced -upon any attempt that should ever be made to rebuild it. 
Of this the hi^ofy of Jericlm (Jqsh. vi. 17— * 19 . 21 — 24'. and vii. 1 . 
12— 426.) furnishes toe most remarkable example. In Moses’s life- 
time wes. find a simflar vow against the king of Amd. (Knmb. xxi. 
1—3.) If an Israelitish city introduced the worship of strange gods, 
it was (as we have already seen) in like manner, to be devot^or con- 
secrated to. (pk)d, and to remain un-rebiiilt for ever, (Deut xiii. 16. 
— 18.) Jephthah’s dedication of his daughter is generally supposed 
•to have been a cherem : but we have shewn in another part of this 
woi^ tbat Jhe did not sacjuflce her.‘ The text (Judg. xi. 80 .) says 
ida&t dep n<;x>ci\.) vnio the Lord^ and again 

(verse 93.) tlialkA^ d^ •with her according to his vemo (*V13)* There 
is Word in ekher of these passages, that cither expresses or im- 
plies a- cherem, * 

The common , vows were divided into, two sorts, viz. I,. Vows 
<>f dedicatien, and 2. Vows of ,selt-interdiction or abstinence. 

I* The (Nei>cR) or vow, in the stricter sense of ftbe wnrd, wjs 
when-Ujpex'son engaged to do any thing, as, for instance, to bri^ 
ati e^rmg to God ; or; otherwise to dedicate any thing unto him. 
Thin^ vowe^ hr tois y^^^^^ were. A, Unclean bea^ 4fee might 
be Csthnal^ by the. priest, and redeemed by th^ VowEa^, by the all- 
ditlCn of^d^ the value. • (Lev. xj^i. 11— .A3i),«^2, Clean 

bmisia^edjinr was ho right of rj^mption ; 

nor jpcEiM the b e^dhane^byor otherstlpder toe peqalty of 

belli bf^Dg ifor&itcd* and b^dt^iiig' to^ie Lorli^^Le^.xxvii. 9 ; 1 0 .) 

~->^i:lMrids ^houses* . Tbasi^, had the priyifEgei,orvalut^tion and 
icdctoplibn. (I^. xxvik a^;^^^ tobseMbave to^add, 4. 

like pr|pl^e. .(Lev. xxvii. 
thir^’;:'toc second tenths 
as a new 

dawe4:lbcir’driton froi^ltli^' vow 
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ii* Vows of self-interdiction or selfdenidl were, when a p^rsorven- 
gaged ttr abst^n frotp aayyiiie, food, or any other thing. These 
. are esjfeciaHy. <l»stingfiish^*hy ]^qs.q 8 from other Vow^ in Numb, 
jfxx., and ar^thefe termed nOK (as^ab), or lOW (a&»*JI 

Ai,- NffiPHrsHt)^’ that is, a 4po» sW or person^ a ^ef’^v^terdic- 
^tion fifOin some desire of nature^ or (f the hearty or, iii ot^er a 

xoso ^ paftipularly from eating and drinking.: V :;A tho n g 

this species of vOws may be classed those of the 'Naxareate 
i^itism/ which 1\i|ichaelis is of opinion, was not instituted 1^ 
Mosesi but was of more antient, and probably of Egyptian origin ; 
the Hebrew legislatdr givhig certain injunctions for the better regit- 
lation and performance 6f these vows. The statutes respecting the 
Nazareate. are related in the sixth chapter of the book of Numbers. 
Tamy, Calniel^ and others have distinguished two classes of Naza- 
rites : first, those who were tdozarites hyhirih^ as Sampson abd John 
the Baptist wepi:;. and, secondly, those voho were Nazaiites hy vow 
and. engagenimi s who followed this mode of living for a Hmited time 
at the expiration of which they cut off their liair at the door of the 
tabernacle^ and.ollered ceitain' sacrifices. The Nas^rites wOre re- 
quired to abstain from wine, fermented liquors, and? every thing 
made of grapes, to let their hair grow, and not to defile themselves 
by touching the dead; and if any person had a^identalty eBpired 
in their.presence, the Nazarites of the second cl^ wete obliged to 
recoratnence their Nazariteship. ^ ’ ' . • 

Similar to the Nazareate was the vow fr^uehtly made by devout 
Jews, on their recovery from sickness, or dehverance from dagger 
or distress; wKo, for thirty days before they offored sacrifices^ ab- 
stained frortf wine, and shaved the hair of tlieir h^d. ^ This usage 
illustrates the conduct of Paul, as related in Acts xviii. 1®. , The 
apostle, in consequence of a providential deliverance from soip^ im- 
minent peril not recorded by the sacred Writer, bound himself by a 
vow, which the law in this case required him to pay at Jerusalem. 
In coh8e((nehfce of this transaction Luke relates, tliat he shaved his 
head at Cenehrea. I’aul, in his intended^ journey afterwards to 
Judaea, says, hft: must needs go to : for the laws respect- 

ing the Naasarit<^S( vow required the person ,^hp h^> entered into 
this engage^ri^: ifhe .were in a foreign country when He first laid 
himsefr un^Cr this sq||inn obligation, ^to go up fco.Jefttshlem 'td ac- 
compli^frlt, ‘ Heretsev'eral appointeScl sacrifices- were idlered, and a 
certain 'Oburse o^||brification9 ’ aaji religious ol^ervanees was pre- 
scribed and j^erfon^d. This app^rs from another passage in die 

■ An Itsage .exists in JE^rsis to Ais da^ 

quently happens i^fedi^rth o( tlMi If the be in distrees,,4Kr ^ rbU4 be 

sick, or thatthere^^^P^sc ^ nether it vovr* Uiatyo^rasof ^1 come 

npon the child’s UmOf and somedmte ( 0 ^ wkw« life, as 

^nuel ^ SBaa;^W\ ) lf^i^'W®»tccov5>r8, and the ca(i|ile of 'gjrfeiPbV -teiBOved, 

f^S at tbe cMLef nu> ^ a smell eh n jg pne^t , yollpilk^oney 

relfW*^ WWcli arc 

thqnKts^Heil^eiheluiian wq friws Ot><>WGtMed. Jlvrierxntittad Journey, p.l'Oa. 

Yjl .f. 
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same sacred writer. (Acts xxi. 23, 24. 20, 27.) “ We have four men 
wAo have a vow on them them take ami purify thyself 'xith them, 
and be at charges ’with them, that they may shave their heads. 
Then Paid took the men: and the next da^ ynirififing himself Kvith 
them, entered into the temple, to signify the accomplishment of the days 
of purification and that an offering should he (fered for eveiy one 
of them. And xchen the seven days ivere almost ended,'' See. Jose- 
phus presents us with an instance jiarallel to tliis of Paul, in the 
person of Bernice, who went to .lerusaleni, in order to perform a 
vow which she liad made to Gotl. ’ 


SECTION II. 

ON THE PURIFICATIONS OF 'I'lIE JEM'S. 

I. Mnlcrhds, tvitli tvhich the Pitrijiailioiis of the .Jews iverc pe formed . — 
II. Ceremonies (f Puri ft eat ion . — 'III. Of the Persons lust rated . — 
IV. Accoimi of the different kinds of legal impurities, pariieularli/ 
1. The J.,eprosy of the Person. — 2. The Leprosy o/' ('lothes , — 3- 'The 
House Leprosy, ~y. Minor legal impurities, and their luslrntious. 

It Avas requisite that every one mIio was alioiit to make any oller- 
ing to .lehovali shoultl be cleansed from all iinpiirilies, or lustrated 
— to adopt an exjiression in common use among llu‘ Romans. T'he 
materials, form, and cereinonies of these lustrations, Avhich were 
prescribed by Moses, were various, according to different circum- 
stances. The design of them all was not only to preserve both the 
health and morals of the Israelites, but also to intimate how neces- 
sary it was to preserve inward purity, without which they conldAiot 
be acceptable to God, though they might approach his sanctuary. 

I. The purilications w ere for the most part jierforined with water 
sometimes with blootl (Jleb. ix. 21, 22.\ and with oil. (Kxod. xxx. 
23 — 29. I.ev. viii. 10,11.)'^ T he water of jnirilication was to he 
drawn from a spring or running stream, and was either pure, oi' 
mixed with blooil (Heb. ix. 19.) or with the ashes of the red heifer. 
For preparing these ashes, a heifer of a red colour wtis burnt w ith 
great solemnity. This ceremony is described at length in the nine- 
teenth chapter of the book of Numbci s. As all the people were to 
be interested in it, the victim was 'to be provided at their charge. 
This Jew'ish rit® certainly had a reference to things dbtie under tlie 
Go.spel, as St. Paul has remarked in his Epistle to the Hebrews. 

1 Sec Lamy*s Apparatus liibli-cus, vc), i. p. 221. Calinct’M Dhtiottary, voev Ntnainti'^ 
Fleury’s Manoers of the Israelites, Lartlner’.s Credibility, book i. i‘. lb 

§7. (Works, Tol. G pjf. 2 J* lOiugs’s Jewish AniUjiiiiies, book i. e, fk pp. 1 1^ 

AiiU*]’ Ilubr. part . c. 10. pp. 28 t— .28J). ^i(;haelis*s 
on tlie vol. — 271.280—283. Dr. Uandol|>ii's Dijicpurse on 

JcpbtliaVf V iew bf Cl mt*s Ministry, &c. vol.ii, pp. 166-^72. 

iib. Mi. c. fe. § 6. 
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Por if the blood of hulls and of goats (alluding to the sin-offerings, 
and to the scaj)e-goat), and the ashes oe a heifeii, sprhilcling the 
unclean.) sanctifieth to the J^nrifijing (f the. fleshy hoiv much mo 7 'e shall 
the blood of' Christ .... purge (or purity) your cojiscicnce from dead 
it'orlcs to serve the living God. As the principal stress of allusion 
in this pa.ssage is to the ordinance of the red heifer, we may certainly 
conclude that it w as de.sigued to typily the sacrifice of our adorable 
llcdeemer. 

In the ordinance of the red heifer, we may {)ercelve the wisdom 
of Moses (under the ifuidance of .Teiiovah) in taking every precau- 
tion tliat could prevent the Israelites fiann falling into idolatry. 
I'he animal to be selected was a hei/W, in oj)position to the super- 
stition of the Egyptians, who held these to be sacred, and w'orship- 
ped Isis under the form of a heil'er : — it was alsc) to be a red. heifer, 
xvilhout spot, that is, altogether red, because 7'ctf bulls were sacrificed 
to appease the evil demon Ty|thon, that was woi-shippetl by the 
l']gy|)tian.s ; -therein w^as no bfcini.sh, so that it was free from every 
imixirfection ; -^on. xvhirh. 7/ex'rr came yolcc, because any animal that 
had been used for any commoir purpose, was deemed improper to. 
be offered in .sacrifice to God. ' 

'I'he animal being slain, and her blood sprinkled a.s directed in 
Numb. xix. 3, !•., was then reduced to ashes, which were to be 
collected and mixed with running water (vcr. 9. 1 7.), for tlie pur- 
pose of lustration. 

II. The Jews had two sorts of wa.shing; one, — of the whole 
body by immersion, which was used by tlic j)riests at their conse- 
cration, and by the proselytes at their initiation; — the other, of 
llie hands or feet, called dipping or pouring of voater, aiid which 
w as of daily use, not only for the hamls ami feet but also l()r the cup.s 
and other vessels used at tiioir meals. (Matt. xv. 2. Mark vii. 3, 4.) 
d'he sijc water pots of stone, used at the marriage feast of Cana, in 
Galilee (.Tohn ii. (k), were sot for this purpose. To these two 
modes of purificat ion Jesus Christ seems to allnde in .Tohn xiii. 10.; 
where the bedng wholly xcashed. imj)lie.s one w lio had become a disci- 
ple of C’lii ist, and consecpienlly h.nd renounced the sins of his former 
life. Me who had so done, w assni'posed to be wholly washed, and 
not to nectl another iimnen ion, in iinitalion of the ceremony of 
initiation, which wc.s never repeated among the Jews. All that was 
necessary in .such case wa.s, the (hpphig or rinsing of the hands and 
feet, agreeably to the customs of the Jews. Sometimes the lustra- 

Tills opiiiioii antient Greeks, See particularly I Corner's Iliad, 

X. ‘J91 — $ 93 . and :^S2. and Virgil’s Cieorgics, iv. 550, 551. 

While IMr. W, ll^Wwilson (svhu visited Palestine in 1 8 1 9) was at Canaj six women 
having their faces vale^bame down to the well, each carrying on her head a pot for the 
purpose of being filleoAith water;. Tlnse ve>..sel 3 fwere formed of stbne, and something 
Ml the shape of bottles i^d in our e4?uhti?y for containing vitriol,* having great bodies and 
^mall iieeks, with thi.> exception, they were not so large ; many had handfe attached to 
the sides; audit was a wonderfiil coincid nee with Soriptiire, that tlie vessels ^appeared 
to contain much the snine quantify as iho.^c, winch the K'angelist intovnis [us] had been 
iMiiployed on occasion of the nuptial celebrAtion,’^ viz. ^Uhrea Jir/dnSy*' that h, nboxi\ 
twelve gallons each, (Wilson’s Xr^Atis in l^gypt and the Holy laud, 
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tjon was performed by sprinkling blood, or anointing with oil. 
i^rinkling was performed either witli the finger or with a branch 
of cedar and hyssop tied together with scarlet wool. (Levit. xiv. 
4. 6. Numb. xix. 18. Psal. li. 7.) 

III. The objects of lustration were either persons or things de- 
dicated to divine worship. The Levites, priests, and above all, the 
high priest underwent a purification previously to undertaking 
their office. In like manner tlie Israelites were commanded to 
sanctify themselves by ablutions both of their persons and clothes 
&c. previously to receiving.the law (Exod. xix. 10, 11. .14, 15. Heb. 
ix. 19.); and after the giving of the law and the people’s assent to 
the book of the covenant, Moses sprinkled them with blood. (Exod. 
xxiv. 5 — 8. Heb. ix. 19.) So also were the tabernacle, and all its 
sacred vessels anointed with oil (Exod. xxx. 26 — 28. xl. 9 — 11. 
Levit. viii. lOj 11.), and as Saint Paul further intimates, were 
sprinkled with the blood of the victims. 

Those who were about to oiler sacrifice unto .leliovah, were also 
to be lustrated ( 1 Sam. xvi. 5.) ; as well as those who were repair- 
ing to divine worship to offer their prayers (Judith xii. 7, 8.) ; and 
especially the priests and the high priest, before they executed 
their respective offices. (Exod. xxx. 20.) Lastly, all who accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law were adjudged inipure, were to be purified 
before they could be admitted into the congregation of the Lord. 
(Numb. xix. 20.) 

IV. In the Mosaic law, those persons are termed unclean^ whom 
ethers were obliged to avoid touching, or even meeting, unless they 
chose to be themselves defiled, that is, cut off from all intercourse 
with their brethren ; and who, besides, were bound to abstain from 
frequenting the place where divine service and the offering-feasts 
were held, under penalties still more severe. 

The duration and degrees of impurity were different. In some 
instances, by the use of certain ceremonies, an unclean perso^ b<*- 
came pgrified at sunset ; in others, this did not take placej.iiMftil 
eight days after tlie })hysical cause of defilement ceased. 
were obliged to live in a detached situation, separate from other 
people, and to keep themselves actually at a distance from them. 
Tliey were distinguished by a peculiar dress ; and if any person 
approached, they were bound to give him warning, by crying out. 
Unclean! unclean! Other polluted j)ersons, again, could not di- 
rectly touch ^ose that were clean, without defiling them in like 
manner, and Wfre obliged to remain w ithout the camp^ that they 
might not be in their way. (Numb. v. 1 — 4.) E|e^en different spe- 
cies of impurity are enumerated in the Levitical law, to which the 
later Jews added many, others. But the severest of all was, 

1. The an infectio us disease of sIotJ* and imperceptible 

progress, heginniiig very insid ously and gently, for the most part 
with one little bright spot, which causes no trouble, though no 
'means disappear: but increasing with time |nto lurfur- 

areous illtimately become a thick scab, it imperceptibly 
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passes into a disease, which, though divested of its deadly nature in 
our temperate climates and by our superior cleanliness, is in die East 
attended with the most formidable symptoms: such as mortification 
and separation of whole limbs, and when arrived at a certain stage, 
it is altogether incurable. Among the heathens, the leprosy was 
considered as inflicted by their gods, by whom alone it could be 
removed, and the same notion appears to have prevailed among the 
Israelites ; for when the king of Syria sent Naaman, his commander 
in chief, to the king of Israel, to heal him of his leprosy, the latter 
exclaimed, — Am I God, to kill and make alivcy that this man djoth 
send unto 3iE, to recover a man of his lejnosy ? (2 Kings v. 7.) 

Tliis frightful disease was not peculiar to the Israelites, but an- 
tiently was endemic (as it now is in Egypt, and other countries)* 
The burning ulceration with which the great adversary of man at 
dieted the venerable patriarch Job (ii. 7.), is generally understood 
to be the eleyhaniictsis or leprosy of the Arabians ; and derives its 
name from its rendering tlie skin of the patient, like that of an ele^ 
pliant, scabrous and dark coltniretl, and furrowed all over with, 
tubei'cles, loathsome alike to the individual and to die spectators. 
The Mosaic statutes respecting leprosy axo recorded in Lev. xiii. 
and xiv. Numb. v. 1 — i. and Deut. xxiv. 8, 9. Thej' are in sub- 
stance as follows : — 


{ I.) The sus^xccted person was to be inspected by a priest, both as 
acting in a judicial capacity, and as being skilled in medicine. The 
signs of the disease, which are circumstantially pointed out in the 
statute itself, accord with those which have been noticed by mo- 
dern physicians. If, on the first inspection, there remained any 
doubt as to the spot being really a symptom of leprosy, the sus- 
pected person was shut up for seven days, in order that it might be 
ascertained, whether it spread, disappeared, or remained as it was ; 
and this confinement might be repeated. During this time, it is 
pi'obable that means were used to remove the spot. If in the mean- 
titpe it spread, or continued as it was, without becoming paler, k 
a strong suspicion of I'eal leprosy, and the person inspected 
was declared unclean. If it disappeared, and after his liberatioii 
became again manifest, a fresh inspection took place. 

(2.) The unclean wei’e ,se])arated from the rest of the people. So 
eaily sis the second year of the Exodus, lepers were obliged to re- 
side without the camp (Numb. v. 1—4.) : and so strictly wasthis law 
enforced, tliat the sister of Moses himself becomiiig leprous, was 
expelled from it. (Nuuib.xii. 14 — Id.) When Israelites came 
into their owa I m^ , and lived in cities, the spirit t^the law thus fer 
operated, thti^^l^lei's w^er*' obliged to reside in a separate place, 
which was callqd (ff beth choiuisciiith, or the 

^ uncleanness i and from this seclusion, not even kings, when they - 
became leprous, were exempted. (2 Kings xv. 9.) As, however, a ■ 
leper cannot always be within doors', and may, consequiisntly, some- 


* la the Kast, lepers are not at this day 
^»ey are not considered ns pestUentkd« — 


:»*?solutely interdicted frnni going abroad; for 
Niebuhr ^ ^ T nnSorKl' <«AAn 


y 1 
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times meet clean persons, ho was obliged, in the j^rst place, to make 
himself known by his tlress, and to go about with torn clothes, a 
bare head, and his chin covered ; and, in the next place, when any 
one came too near him, to cry out that he was Unclean. (Numb, 
xiii. 45, 46.) 

(3.) Although a leper, merely meeting and touching a person, 
could not have immediately infectetl him ; yet, as such a rencojitre 
and touch would have rendered him Levitically unclean, in order 
to prevent leprosy from spreading, in consequence of close commu^ 
nication, it was an established rule to consider a le))rous person as 
likewise unclean in a Levitical or civil sense ; and, consequently, 
whoever touched him, became also unclean ; not indeed medically 
or physically so, — that is, injected by one singkj touch, — but still 
unclean in a civil sense. 

(4.) On the other hand, however, for the benefit of those I'ound 
clean, the law itself specified those who were to be pronounceti free 
from the disorder : and siuji persons were then clear of all reproach, 
until they again fell under accusation fiom manil’est symptoms of 
infection. 

The man who, on the first inspection, was found clean, or in 
whom the supposeil symptoms ol' lejirosy disapjieared during con- 
finement, was declared clean : only in tlie latter case, he was obliged 
to have his clothes washed. If, again, he hatl actually had the ilis- 
order, and got rid of it, the law required him to make certain ofler- 
ings, in the course of which he was prc/uounced ch'aii. 

(5.) I'he lej)rous ))erson was to use every clK)rt in his power to 
be healed ; and thercl'ore was strictly to I’oliow the tlircctions of the 
priests. This INlichaelis is of opinion, may tiiirly be inferred I'rom 
Deut. xxiv. 8. 

(6.) When healed of his leprosy, the person was to go and shew 
liimself to the priests, that he might be declared clean, and olferithe 
sacrifice enjoined in that case; and when jiurified, that he migllt 
again admitted into civil society. (.Matt. viii. t. Levit. xiv. 

(7.) Ttistly, As this disease was sootKaisive to the Israelites, Clod, 
commanded them to use frecjuent aidutions, and prohibited them 
from eating swine’s flesh and other articles of animal food that had 
a temlency to protlucc this disease. 

The peculiiir lustrations, which a person who had been healed of 
alepro.sy was to undergo, are <letailed in Lev. xiv. 

Besides the le|)rt>$y <>f the ])erson, Moses mentions two other 
species of Ig]^)rosy,‘i)ri5!. of clothes and of house.s, which are in a great 
measure Kuropc. 

(f^.) I'h6 of Clot hee is described in l.evit. xiii. 47 — 59. as 

consisting of green or reddi.>)h spots, which remain in spite of wash- 
in,!^ and sp'l sjnead ; so that the cloth becomes bald or bare, some- 
times O!) one:, side, and sometin es on the other. From the inform- 


• . f. wticfiKvef. t jUbscrvcd any of tlioni meeting- u)c in the strooW, I 
deetji^tt^ (}ral||pf fo aVo'd'tht'ni.** * ’ 
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atioH which Michaelis received from a woollen manufacturer, he 
supposes this disease to arise in woollen cloth, from the use of the 
wool of sheep that have died of disease ; which, when worn next the 
skin (as iti the East), is very apt to produce vermin. With respect 
to leather and linen, he could obtain no information. 

Clothes suspected to be thus tainted, were to be inspected by the 
priest ; if they were found to be corroded by the lej)rosy, they were 
to be burnt ; but il‘, after being washed, the plague was found to 
have departed from them, they were to be pronounced clean. 

3. The Ilousc-Jjrprosi/ is said in Levit. xiv. 33 — 37. to consist of 
greenish or retldish spots or dimples, that appear on the walls, and 
continually spread wider and wider. iMichaelis considers it to be 
the same as the saltpetre, which sometimes attacks and corrodes 
houses that stand in ilamp situations. Although in Europe unat- 
tended with any injury to health, in Palestine it might be hurtful: 
so that the Mosaic regtdations in this I'espcct are both wise and 
proviilent. 

When a house was sus)',ccted to be thus tainted, the priest W’as 
to examine it, and orderctl it to be shut up seven days. If he 
found that tlu; })lagiu> or signs of tlic ])lague had not spread, he 
commanded it to be shut up seven days more. On the thirteenth 
day he revisited it; and if he i’ound the infected place dim, or gone 
;)way, he took out that part ol" the wail, carrieil it out to an unclean 
place, mended the wall, aiul caused the whole house to be newly 
plastered. It was then shut up a third seven tlays ; he once more 
inspected it on the nineteenth day; and if he found that the plague 
hatl broken out anew, he ordered the house to be pulled down. If 
on the other hand it was pronounced to be clean, an olfering was 
made on the occasion ; in order that every one might certaiidy know 
that it was not intecled, and tlse pidtlic might be freed I'rom all ap- 
prehensions on that account. 

V-i-yarious olln r legal inupurities are enumerated in Levit. xii. 
1 — 8i-ai^cl XV., which it is not necessary to detail. To which we 
may add, that all human corpses and the carcases of betrsts that 
died in any other way tha.n by the knife, were regarded as unclean. 
\Vhoever toucheil the /newer, or went into the /*(’;//, or apartment 
(after the Israelites had houses), where a corpse lay, was unclean for 
seven days; and iioever touched a dead body, or even a human 
bone, o/ a grave in the fields, was unclean llir the same period. 
'The body of a clean beast that fell not by the knile^: but died in any 
other way, d^led tlu* person who touched it, until the evening 
(I.evit. xi. 39.) ; tiyud the c reuses of unclean iw 

means they (j^’tl, chd ihe sai !c. (Levic. v. 2. xi. 25. 27, 28. 

31. Deut. xiV. 8.) The consequence of this law was, that the car- 
cases of beasts were not sulfereii to remain above ground, bat 
were put into the earth, that passengers might nbt be in danger of 
pollution from them. 

By these wise enactments, the spreacling of contagious diseases 
would be elfectually preventtnl, whicdi in hpt climates are peculiarly 
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rapid and fatal. For the same reason also, Michaelis is of opinion, 
that Moses commanded tire Israelites to break earthen vessels, which 
were liable to be defiled by being left uncovered in a tent or apart- 
ment where a person died, or a corpse lay (Numb. xix. 15.), or by 
an unclean beast falling into them (l.^vit. xi. 33.), or by the touch 
of a diseased person. (Levit. xv. ISl. j ^ 

Such are the Mosaic statutes concerning purifications and im- 
purities. Profane scoffers, who deride those things, the reason and 
propriety of which they will not take (he trouble to investigate, have 
ridiculed them as too minute, — especially tliosc respecting the 
different species of leprosy, — and as unworthy to be made part of 
a divine law. But every well regulated mind sorely must discern 
in them both tlie goodness and wisdom of Jehovah towards his 
chosen people, in giving them precepts which were calculated not 
only to preserve their health and regulate their morals, but idso to 
accustom them to obedience to his will in every respect. The 
leprosy has ever been cc^isidered as a lively emblem of that moral 
taint or “ corruption of the nature of every man t/iai naturally is 
engendered of the offspring of Adam - as the sacrifices, which wei’e 
to be offered by the healed leper, prefigured that spotless Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world. 


CHAPTKR VI. 

ON THE COURUPTIONS OF RELIGION BY THE JEWS, 


SECTION I. 

ON THE IDOLATRY OF THE JEWS. 

I. Origin and Progress of Idolatry. — II. Sketch of its History among 
the Israelites and Jevos. — HI. Idols imrshippcd by the Israelites alone. 

IV. Idols (f the Ammonites^ ivorshipped by the Israelites. — V. Idols 
of the Canaa7iitcs or Syrians. — VI. Pha-nician Idols. — Vll. Idols 
worshipped in Samaria during the Captivity. — Hieroglyphic Stones, why 
prohibited to the Jews. — VIII. Idols the Greeks and Romans men‘ 
tioned in the if ew Testament. — IX. Allusions in the jS^riptures to the 
idolqtrous worship <f the heathen nations. — DiffetHm’ kinds of divin- 
ation. 

I. Idolatry i$ the isupersUtious worship of idols or false gods. 

From Gen. vi. 5. compared witli Rom. i. 23. .there is every reason 


' ScbuI/iW^lt'TologM Hebrai' a, pp. 303 — 310. Michaelis’s Coimnentifie», Tol.iii- 
pp.254— jK. , . , 

** Aj-tki* Coiiftinen of tli^ Anglicfn Church. 
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to believe that it was practised before the flood ; and this coi^cture 
is confirmed by the apostle Jude (ver. 4.), who describing the 
character of certain men in his days that denied the only Lord God, 
adds, in the eleventh verse of his epistle, IVoe unto them, for they 
are gone into the way of Cain ; ' whence it may be inferred that Cain 
and his descendants were the fiwt who threw off the sense of a 
Gotl, and worshipped the creature instead of the Creator. “ That 
the worship of the one true God Was the religion of Noah and his 
posterity before the dispersion of mankind, admits not a doubt. 
In this primitive and patriarchitl religion, as incidentally disclosed 
by Moses, we discover the leading characters of that worship which 
was afterwards restored and guarded by the Jewish institutions ; and 
which was calculated to preserve tlie knowledge of God, as the 
Creator of the world, by the observance of the sabbath ; as well as 
to inculcate the heinousness of sin, and typify the death of Christ, 
by the use of sacrifice. These simple ceremonies, together with 
the observance of the great rules of morality, and the prohibition of 
blood, in order to excite a stronger abhorrence against shedding 
the blood of one another, formed' tlic entire exterior of the religion 
of Noah. The higher we are able to trace the history of every 
antient nation, and the nearer we approach the sources of eastern 
tradition, the more plain traces do we discover of this pure and 
simple worship ; in which every father of a family acted as its 
priest, and assembled his progeny round the rustic altar of earth, 
to join in the sacrifice and the prayers he offered to the Creator 
aiul Governor of the world ; to deprecate his wrath, and implore 
his blessing. But tlic corrupt imaginations of men’s hearts would 
not pennit them to rest satisfietl with a religion so pure and a 
ritual so simple : they looked to the sun ’ in its glory, they observed 
the moon ami the stars walking in their brightness : they felt the 
benefits which through their influence were derived to men. They 
perhaps first considered them as the peculiar residence, or the chief 
ministers, or the most worthy representatives, of the divinity ; and 
in honouring and worshijiping them, possibly conceived they were 
honouring the majesty, and fulfilling the will of their Creator: but 
th«y soon forgot the Creator whom they could not see, and gave 
his glory to the creature, whose existence was obvious to the sense 
and captivating to the imagination. They seem to have conceived 
these luminaries to be moved and animated by distinct and indepen- 
dent spirits % ,mid therefore fit objects of immediate worship. To 
represent then| Jii their absence, tiiey erected pilla^iiand statues on 
the tops of hills and mounti. ns, or on pyramids arid high buildings, 


» Vide Job xxxi, 2$, 27. Dent. iv. U>. Wisdom of Sol. xlii. 2, 3. Maimottldes de 
Idiololatria, the five fii%t chapters. Died. Sicul. lib. i. cap. i. J;<useb. Prtepar. fBvaii^. 
lib. i. cap, ix. Herodotus, Clio, cap. cxx..i. Plato in Gratylus, p. 397. — Vida also 
Banicr’s Mythology, book iii. ch. hi. Lrland’s Advantage ot Ilevelatioii, parti, cli. iii* 
And Bryant’s Analys. of Mythology, who affirms that the gods<rf Greece were originally 
<Dni! god, the sun, vol.i. ^ ^ . 

^ Cicero de Natura DeorUm^ lib. i;. cap. to ’ 
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raised for the purpose ’ ; as if they could thus approach ^tarer tlie 
presence of their divinities. They set apart priests, and appointed 
times and sacrifices suited to the luminary they adored ; hence the 
rising and the setting sun, the different seasons of the year, the 
new and full moon, the ({iiarters of the heavens, the constellations 
and conjunctions of the stars, acquired a peculiar sacredness, and 
were conceived to possess a peculiar influence. It now became the 
interest of the priests to persuade men, that the‘^ pillars and statues 
set up as representatives of the host of heaven, partook themselves 
of the same spirit, and communicated the same influence, as the 
sacred objects which they represented. Thus.d^graded man bowed 
down to the senseless image which he had iliipsclf set up, and 
forgot that there was a lie in his right hand. (Isai^xliv. 20.) From 
similar principles other men adopted different objeels of worshi[) ; 
light and air, wind and fire, seemed to them active spirits, by whose 
beneficent energy all llte operations of nature were conducted 
and controlled. Water and earth ' formed the universal jiarents, 
from w'hich all things derived their origin and to which tliey were 
still indebted for their siistenant'e. Thus these also became the 
objects, first of gratitude a.nd admiration, next of awe and reverence. 
They also had their tem})les and emblematic images, their j)ricsts, 
and worshi))pers. But the lolly of idolatry did not stoj) here. 
Not satisfied with adoring tin; host of heaven and the elements of 
nature, as the beneficent instruments of blessing, hmnan weakness 
led man, first to tremble with horrtn-, and tlien to how down with a 
base and grovelling superstition to objects of an opposite nature, to 
every thing which seemed gloomy and malignant. The ’ mixture ()f 
good and evil in the world suggested the idea of an evil principle 
independent of and at war with the good, which it was necessary to 
soothe and conciliate. Darkness, storm, and pestilence, the fales, 
the furies, and a multitude of similar ol)ject‘r, were honoured with a 
heart-debasing homage, by their terrified and tremblitig votaries. 
Nor WJis this yet the worst''; gratitude to the inventor of u.sel’ul 
arts, to* the wise legislator, to the brave defender of his country, 
combined with tin; vanity of kings, th.e pritle of con(|uerors, and 
even private affiction ami fond regret for the parent, the child, the 
consort, the friend, led men first to erect monuments to the memory 
of the dead, and then to w(jrship thetn as divine. They sometimes 
transferred to these their lellow-creature.s, the names of the lumi-’ 


* Maimonidos More N^'vochim, pnrs iii. cap. xxix. p, dys. Winder's. History of Know- 
iedge, vol. i. cap. xiiy;ijt«et. ;t. 

* Maimoiiides ut liiipra. Herod, Clio, cap. xiii. : and as to the use of mountains hy 

the Persians. Ibid. _ V 

3 Wisdom, xiii. 2. - 0 ^ 0 , ' cap. exxx. Cicero de Natura Hcorum, lib. ii- 

cap, xxviii, Iiua*hinsoM^,i«p®pr'|: jl. fi't,' 4S. . 

* Cicero .Its 1. cap. x. 

* Vide Vossius tie IdnlctaUil^ lit). 4. cap. v. Vossius liowcver imputes a much greater 
aotiquity to fUi« sponeidf idolatry, than the testimony of history warrants, 

. • Ciceri. de ^lib. ii. cap. xxiv. Lelaiid’s Advantage of Ucvclatioi', 

pan i. cb. iv. 
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naries and elements of nature, whose utility and beneficence they 
conceived were thus best r^resented. Hence, in process of time, 
arose a ’ communication of attributes and honours, of priests and 
worshippers ; and, — to close the degrading catalogue of idolatrous 
absurdities, and verity St. Paul’s assci-tion, that jn'cfessmg themselves 
to he xvisey they became fools^ — Egyj^t % the chief seat of antient 
wisdom and policy, of arts and letters, inti oduccd objects of worship, 
still more grovelling and base than any which had preceded. In 
some instances, the policy of its kings led them to encourage the 
preservation of those animals whose labours they employed in cul- 
tivating the earth, or whose useful activity they saw exerted in 
destroying the venpmous reptiles and destructive animals by which 
they were infested. For tliis pur])ose, they sanctified them as em- 
blematic of some divinity, or even worshipped them as in themselves 
divine ; while, <m the other hand, the Egyptian priests, with an 
aflecUition of niysl(;rious wisdom, expressed the attributes of God, the 
operations of the elements, the motions and inlluences of the heavenly 
bodies, the rising and falling of tlie Nile, and its efiects, by sym- 
bolic re))resentations derived I'rom the known and familiar properties 
of aniimils and even vegetables. Hence these became, first, repre- 
sentations of their divinities, and afterwards the direct objects of 
divine reverence, ’rims man was taught to bow down to birds and 
beasts and creeping things, to plants and herbs, to stocks and 
stones. Nothing was too base for grovelling superstition to adore; 
the heavens, the earth, the air, the sea, each hill, each river, each 
wot.d, was peopled with imaginary tieities ; every nation, every city, 
every family, Inul its peculiar guardian gods. The name and 
reverence oi’ the* Supreme Father of tlie universe was banished 
from the earth : or, if remembered at all, men scrupled not to 
associate with him their basest idols; and deeming him too exalted 
and remote to regard human allinrs, they looked to these idols as 
the immediate authors of evil and »;f good ; they judged of their 
power by comparing the degrees of })rosperity their worshippers 
enjoyed.^ Was oiic nation or lamily mon' successful than another, 
their guardian gotls were adopted by their rivals; and everyday 
extended more widely this ip.torcommunity of I’olly and of blas- 
phefny.” ’’ 

11. * Tlie heavenly bodies,, wt have seen were the first objects of 
idolatrous worship; and Mesopotamia and Chaldma were the 
countries where it chiefiy ])revailed after the tleluge. Before .Teho- 
vah vouchsafed to revea' hinuself to them, both Terah and his son 
Abraham were idolaters' (.losh. xxiv. 2.), as also^^as Laban, the 
father-in-law of .Tac )b (Gen. xxxi. 19. .‘JO.); though he appears to 


' Warb. Div. Log. b.ii. soot. vi. 

" Vide Solden «k! Diis Syris. Prologomcna, cap. iii. ; find Brj-ant’s Analys. of 

Mythology, vol. i. p.aSl- Ac. Warhiiitoii’s Divine Logat. b. iv. sec. iv. vol. iii. p.ia". 
Cicoi-o do Katura Dcormn, lib. i. sooi. \x*vi. (Jiidworth’s IntcUcctual System, 4 :h. iv. 
sect, xviii. 

Dr. Graves’s Iwecturcs on the Pentatcjch, »ol. i. jip# 183 — 190. 
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hare had some idea of the true God, from his mentioning the name 
of Jehovah on several occasions. (Gen. xxiv. 31. 50, 51.) Pre*. 
viously to Jacob and his sons going into Egypt, idolatry prevailed in 
Canaan: and while their posterity were resident in that country, it 
appears from Josh. xxiv. 14. and Ezek.xx. 7,8. that they worshipped 
the deities of Egypt, of which the river Nile was one of the prin- 
cipal. And as the Eg 5 rptians annually sacrificed a gt'r/, or, as some 
writers state, both a hot/ and a girl to this river, in gratitude for the 
benefits they received from it, — the plague, by which its waters 
were converted into blood, might have been designed by God as a 
punishment for such cruelty, and also as a display of retributive jus- 
tice against the Egyptians for the murderous decree, which enacted 
that ail the male children of the Israelites shoul4 be drowned in that 
river, the waters of which, so necessary to '^ISir support and life, 
were now rendered not only insalubrious, but deadly, by being 
turned into blood, and rendered fetid and corrupt. The contempt, 
thus poured upon the object of their adoration must have had a 
direct tendency to correct their idolatrous n{)tit)ns, and lead them to 
acknowledge tiie power and authority' of the true God.‘ 

On the departure of tlie Israefites from Egypt, although Moses 
by the command and instruction of .lehovah had given them such 
a religion as no other nation possessed, and notwithstanding all his 
laws were directed to preserve them from idolatry ; yet, so wayw.ird 
were the Israelites, that almost immediately after their deliverance 
from bondage, we find them worshipping idols. (Exod. xxxii. 1. 
Psal. cvi. J9, 20. Acts vii. 41 — 1*3.) 8oon after their entrance into 
the land of Canaan, they adopted various deities that were worshipped 
by the Canaanites, and other neighbouring nations (Judges ii. 13. 
viii. 33.) ; for which base ingratitude they' were severely punished. 
Shortly after tlic death of Joshua, the government became so un- 
settled, that cvety man did that 'aohich seemed, right in his own ei/es. 
'Hie prcqphet Azjiriah describes the infelicity of these times, when 
he were without the true God, without a teaching> friest, 

and law (2 Chron. xv. 3.): and as anarchy prevailed, so 
did which first crept into the tribe of Ephraim in the house 

.of thence soon sprcatl itself amongst the Danites. 

Micah is said to have; had a house of gods, to have made an ephod 
and teraphim, and to have ccmsecrated mie of his sons as the priest of 
his family. (Judg. xvii. 5.) In this he appears (as the Jews after- 
wards did) to have blended the worship, of God and the worship of 
idols together; fpr, throughout the whpte story, both Micah and his 
mothgr seem to retain a reverence of J^4vah: it is said that she 


dedicated the silfoerJf^i^ Jf/ord. (Ver. 3.) Atjfd so far did they shew 
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this ter&phim seems to be an intermediate imt^e, in the likeness of 
trhich God was worshipped by them, and consequently their wor- 
ship was idolatrous. 

This growing evil soon spread amongst the Danites, who robbed 
Micah of his gods. Here it took deep root, having escaped the 
reformation of the judges, although they were all of them very 
zealous for Jehovah ; whicli might be occasioned either from Dan’s 
lying at the extremity of the kingdom, or because scarcely any of 
the judges ruled over all the people, but only over such tribes 
as they had freed from captivity : and no doubt the prevalency of 
idolatry here, was one great reason why Jeroboam afterwards made 
choice of Dan as a depository of one of his golden calves. Nor 
were the other tribes free from this infection, dusing this dissolution 
of the government, for it is said, Tht^ forsook the Lord and served 
Baal and Ashtaroth^ and folknaed the other gods of the iteople rcnmd 
about them. ( J udg. ii. 1 3, 1 2.) 

Under the government of Samuel, Saul, and David, the worship 
of God seems to have been purer than in former times : there was 
indeed a corruption and irregularity very visible in their manners, 
but fewer complaints of idolatry were made than at other times. 
Solomon is the first king, who, out of complaisance to the strange 
women he had marrieil, caused temples to be erected in honour eA 
their gods, and did so far impiously comply with them himself, as 
to offer incense to these false deities (1 Kings xi. 5 — 8.) ; so fatal an 
evil is lust to the best understandings, which besots every one it ovei*- 
cotnes, and reigns over them with uncontrolled jrower ! Solomon, 
it is true, did not arrive at that pitch t)f audacity which some of his 
successors afterwards did, nor did he entirely forsake the Lord, but 
seemed to encourage the worship at the temple ; but his giving the 
smallest countenance in the breach of the divine law among a people 
so prone to idolatry, could not but be attended with the worst con- 
sequences, especially being done by a prince, who enjoyetl such an 
eminent degree of knowledge and understanding, and whom God 
had exalted to the highest pitch of grandeur and magnifio^ffoe : but 
God soon made him understand, how fatal his aposta^ would 
prove to him and his posterity; and accordingly, upon death, 
ihfi glory of his kingdom was speedily eclipsed by the revolt of the 
ten tribes and the division of his kingdom. 

This civil defection was attended with a spiritual one, for Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, who succeeded him in the government of 
the ten tribes which had revolted (and who himself had probably 
been initiate<l ifa the idoldtrhus worship of the neighbouring nations, 
when he, took refuge from Njlomon’s jealousy, at tlm court of Shi- 
shak), so|)n introduced the worship oi| calves, the one at 

Dan and the other at Bethel, which ttiem were the gods 

which had brought i^^em out (f Lgpptjf had himself but 

lately come. He made cb.oice of it had^ long been 

esteemed as a place sacred ibr the rOTV ipippdp^^cc of God in an- 
lient times to Jocob, and migh.t therefore, induce the people to a 
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readiei* belief of the residence of the same Deity now ; and Dan 
(as already observed) being at the extremity of tlie kingdom, was 
the place whither that jiart of the country resorted on account of 
Micah’s tei-aphim. But though Jeroboam thus instituted idolatry 
more from some reasons of state than from any concern for religion, 
yet God did not foil to testify his abhorrence of such wicked prac- 
tices by a miraculous judgment on him. While he was personating 
the high-priest at Bethel, and burning incense at the feast he had 
instituted, the altar rent at the word of the prophet, whom God 
sent out of Judah; and while he stretched out his hand for revenge 
upon the man of God, it drird 7/p, so as he could not p/dl it i/i again, 
(1 Kings xiii. 4, 5.) Now did he, who had but just before threatened 
the prophet, humbly supplicate a cure from tlie hand that gave the 
wound, and a new miracle was immediately wrought fl)r his relief. 
But this only restored him to the use of Ijis arm, it did not brin.o- 
back either himself or his people to a sense of their sin, for he dieil 
in his idolatry, as did all the kings of Israel after him. Idolatry 
being thus establislied in Israel by public authority, and counte- 
nanced by all their j)rlnce.s, was imiversally adopted by tlie people, 
notwithstanding all the reinonstfances against it hy the prophets 
whom God sent to reclaim tlicm from time to lime, and who stood 
as a barrier against this growing wickedness, regardless of all the 
persecutions of imjiious Jezebel, who did what she could; (|uile to 
extinguish the worship of the true God. At length this brought a 
flood of calamities upon that kingdom, and was the source of all 
tlie evils with whicli that people were al’terwards adlicted ; so that 
after a continual scene of tragical deaths, civil wars, and judgments 
of various kinds, they were al length carried away cajitivo by Shal- 
immcser into Assyria. 

The people oi* Judah were little better. One might justly Imve 
expected, that, if tlierc liad been no other reason than state jiolicy 
for preserving tlie true re ligion in its native jiurily, tli.al alone would 
have been siilficient to jirevent any other false woishij) from being 
set uj>, and that the same motives, whicli induced the ten tribes to 
establisli a strange woi sbij), would liave induced Judah to be jealous 
for the true one. But the event jiroved otherwise; ibr notwith- 
standing the great strength added to the kingdom ol‘ Judah, hy 
those who resorted thither out of other tribes for the sake of re- 
ligion, prosperity inflated llehoboam and soon ruined him. It is 
said that lie continued but //in’c yairs in the uv/yx of Dncul 

and Solomon. (2Cliron.xi. 17.) After which these idolatrous inclin- 
ations began to appeal’, which jirobnbly w^ore instilled into him by 
his mother Niiamah, who was an Ainmonitess. (1 Kings xiv. 21.) 
In short, he forsofhk the rf the I,ord^ fit Israel xcilh him 
(2 Cji^K xii. L), arid jfell into tjhc gro^si^s^^^ a/joi:e all ihf 
their kadi^e,^ Kingf> 

and ills people, haVing delive’ed tlieni of Shisbak 

king ol wdio \vit!i a vast anny entei^a rn& country, took 

their <'iti^ and^ pliiaderqd Jerusa'oin and the temple of all the riches 
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which David and Solomon had treasured up there. (2 Chrpii. xii. 2.) 
However, upon their repentance and humiliation, the anger of Je- 
Jiovah was soon mitigated ; and we do not find that' the kingdom of 
Judah fell iuU) aTiy gross acts of idolatry till the reign of Ahaz, who 
was the most impious prince that ever sat iqx)!! that throne. He 
was not content 'wi/h X\.vtlkin<^ 'i)i the nai/s of the l ings of Israel^ and 
maJeing molten images <f liaalim (2 Cliron. xxviii. 2.), bat he carried 
his wicked inclinations still farther, and imitated the old inhabitants 
of the land in cruel and idolatrous })ractices ; for it is said of him 
that he hurnt incense in the valley (f the son (f Ilinnom^ and burnt 
his children in I he. fire (ver. 3.); or, as we lead in 2 Kings xvi. 3. 
He made his son to jntss throngh the /ire, which doubtless was the 
2 >assing through the fire to Moloch, so ex})rcssly prohibited in Levit. 
xviii. 21. 

I'or these imjiieties Aha/ was justly punished by (hid, and after 
a constant course ol' all manner of wickedness, died in the flower 
of his age; but was happily succeeded by his son Ilezekiah, who 
among other reformatioijs, it is said, brohe in jneci s the brazen ser- 
2>enl that ISIoses had made. In xehirh the children (f Israel did burn 
incense. (2 Kings xviii. !■.) But Ile/ekia!)’s vel'onnalion was soon 
overturned upon the succession of his wicked soil Manasseh, wdio 
seems to have made it his busisies ; to search out what God in Ids 
law hud forbidden, ;md to make the jiractice of it bis study ; for of 
him we are iuformetl, that he bnill alUirs Jbr all the host of heaven 
in the two canrls (f the house (.f (he Ijord, caused his child) cn lo pass 
through the f re, lee.ed. enchant niotl and witehrrqf/, dealt 'with familiar 
spirits and wizards, and set a ca)red iotage in the house (f God. 
(2 ('hrou. xxxiii. 3 — S.) 

'riie princes who succeeded (.losi;ih only exccptetl) and their 
people, seem to litlvc lived iti :i kind of com[)elitioii witli one another 
ill wickedness ami idolatiy, ami lo have given ;i loose to the wild- 
ness of their imaginations isi the wo.siiip of God, which brought 
upon Judidi and her people the iilmo>t fury of God’s wr,ath, and 
those judgmeiits which luul been decreed, and which eiide^ in the 
Ciiptivity o!' king and p;;cple.' At length, however, become wiser 
liy the .severe discipline (hev luiu lixeived, tlie trilie.s that returned 
into their native country from tlic Babylonian cajilivity wholly re- 
nounced idolatry; -md themeforth uniiiu'miy evinced the most 
tleeply-rooted aversion iVom all strange (h.'Uies and foreign inodes 
of worship. This great reforuai'io.i was accomjilished by Ezra and 
Ncliemiali, and the emiaeiit men who accompauied or succeeded 
them ; but, in the progr.tss of time, tlKmgh t!ie ekterior ol piety 

dliuoss’k was lost; and we learn 
ring ouiy-^yioTur’s nihii.stiy, the 
gious which tlil- 

/ither .V^IPthe fiercest jdimi'cisity 
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iuViwy>ntimera«s ar^ the idoJb mentioned ih the Scriptures, pdiv 
tifcularly hi thovCHdvTestament. It ib proposed ib tilie following 
pages of this section to offer, m the first' place, a>short notice «(f ihe 
idols Vhich were peculiar to die Israelites ; and^ secondly, of those 
which, they adopted from the Ammonites, Syrians, Phoenioiansj 
Babykaiiatis, and other nations of antiquity. ' 

, lILiilnOLS WORSHIPPED PARTICULARLY BY THE ISRAELITES.— 
SlcarCely, as we have already obseiwed, had the children of lsrad[ 
delivered friMn their cruel bondage in Egypt, when tliey re- 
turiled to those idols, to which they had been accustomed.; , 

; .1, .The first object of their idolatrous worship was a Golden Calf. 
(Exod. xxxii. 1 — 6.) Having been conductetl through the wilder- 
ness <‘by a pillar of cloud and fire, which preceded them in tlieir 
iparches, while that cloud cov'ered the mountain whei’e Moses was 
receiving the divine commands, they imagined that it would no 
longer be their guide; and tlierefore they applied to Aaron to make 
for tliem a sacred sign or symbol, as other nations hatl, which might 
visibly represent God to them. With this re(juest Aaron unhappily 
complied : the jyeojde offered burnt- offerings^ and brought 
ingSy and sat doien to eat and to dr inky and ruse up to play. The 
materials of tliis idol were the golden ear-rings of the people, worn 
in these eastern countries by men Jis well as women ; anil probably 
they were some of the jewels which they had demanded of the Egyp- 
tians. They were cast in a mouki by Aaixni, and subsequently 
chiselled into a calf, which is generally supposed to have been an 
exact resemblance of the celebrated Egyptian ileity, Apis, who was 
worshipped under the form of an ox. This antient Ji^yptiim super- 
stition is still t>erpetuatetl on Mount Libaruis, by those Druses; who 
assume the name of Okkals, and who pay divine honours to a calf. '■* 
2.- In imitation' of this were tlie two Go^yn Culvesy made by 
Jeroboam, the first king uf Israel, after thevfiecowiou of the ten 
tribes. The Egyptians liad two oxen, one of which they worshippixl 
under tl»C name of Apis, at Memphis, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
and: the^ other under the name of Mnevis, at Hiempolis, the nietro- 
of l^wer Egypt. In like niainier, Jcrobixim. set up one of 
hhi calves at Bethel, and tlie other at Dan. (IiKings. xii. 28— 32.) 
IJke the idolaters ill tl]^ wilderness, this lend':;r of the rebels pro- 
claimed helore the idoU up6u the feast of their consecration, 'Ihcse 
thy godsy O Israely which brought thee oni of the lawk rtf ' Egtyd t 
asjf he had said, ‘‘ God is every where ia his essonccf aiid cannot 
bCiinOlnded in aay place; he dwells among '}xiu here nsAveW as at 
Jerlisalem*' and U* you. require aay symbols of liis prbsince, hohold 
heioei dioyi are.' 'in. tliese . calves which I hay^' for tliCy ctmld 
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not 4)e»«> stupid as to beliew» that die idob taken of 

theifurilece, bad been tiieir deliterets so- many bgesjfeeftire^ ij^ 
evident, that the worship of these' calves was not regarded! 
sacred writers and by the prophet^, ns an absolute Pfl^fl«if>idioia<iry 4 ' 
but only as a schism, which was indeed very criminal in’^ itiiel^'^liSit' 
did not come up to the degree of a 'total apostasy; for tim 
of the revolt of the ten tril>es introduces Jeixiboam spieakSn^ Uot 
like a person whose intention was to make tlie peo})te change th6ii< 
religion, but as representing to them that the true God, being eVMyf 
where, was not confined to any certain place, and thetfefore' thfey^ 
might pay their devotions to him as well in Dan and Bethel' as? at 
Jerusalem. /M) 

The worship offered liefore these images, is supposed to have 
been in imitation of the ceremonies of the Mosaic law; indeed,’ had 
it been otherwise, God would have reproached theni*with it by his' 
prophets, which he no where appears to have done ; it is only to be^ 
observed, that Jeroboam altered the day of the feast of the seventh! 
month (being the feast of tabernacles), which, instesid of celebrating' 
it upon the fifteenth tlay of the seventh month, he transferred ’ to' 
the fifteentli day of the following month. So he offered upon the' 
altar that he had made in Bethel, tlie fifteenth day of the eighth 
moiith, in the month which he had devised of his own heart, and 
ordained a feast, and offered upon the altar, and burnt incense.' 
(I Kings xii. 33.) Had he iutrotluced ajiy other alterations, they 
would (piestionless have been mentioned in the history. The sacred 
writer says, in the month be hud devised, but does not say he devtseii 
the least, or ceremonies of the fejist, which it is generally believed 
that he appointed to be celebrated every year at Bethel, in the same 
niiinner as the least of tabernacles was at Jerusalem ; but the most 


ibrcible argument to prove that he made no alteration in the wor- 
ship, is the f()Uowing; SJminumeser tlie king of Assyria having 
carried into captivity the ten tribes, sent into their country a colony 
of 'Assyrians and Chald.-eans, who carried along with them their 
idols, and worshippetl them ; but the king being informed that they 
were devoured by lions, because Uiey did not worship the God of! 
th<^ country, he commanded one of the priests whom they brought 
from Snmaria to be carried thitlier, atid he dwelt in Bethel, 'and 


taught them how they should fear the Lord. This expedi^t"8iic-> 
Ceeded so well, that the inhabitants were no more a prey to the'' WiM 
beasts,, which is deemed a convincing argument that the SamaWtan*' 
worshif^d the true God, who had put them in p<»sessibn of that? 
Country, and that it Was by iho same manner of wdmhip they had 
received'. from otben ise this worship could- not!; hove bstsi 

prevailing; with Gkxl to withdraw the lions from among, them. , 

4^ the of the ♦aniily pf A^ii, and tjie 

who: hadi their citieiS^hd among; the twi I'evolted tribes 

retfi^ ihtoi'tilie dominions nf the king of .Tudah,' ta,avtoM‘j<^iiig‘ in 
the *^hich prd^^^ great ud^itidnal hLrCn^li to 
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of David; Jeioboani seized their cities and estates, and he eased 
the people of paying their tithes, there being none to demand them ; 
so he gi'atified tliem bj' making priests out of every tiibe anti family, 
even in the extreme part of the country. I’hiis, as he tninslerretl 
the kingdom from (he house of David, so he removed the priesthood 
from the family of Aaron, and threw it open, that any man might be 
admitted to that honourable employment. This raised his jiopu- 
•larity, anti no doubt, ingratiated him with the Israelites; and it is 
supposed, that as he had [)riests, so he had Levites also of the same 
description ; that is, some to serve under tlie jn'iests as they did ; 
but, in opposition to the established rule, these lower tdlicers alwavs 
^ministered in black vestments. The pontificate iuid supremacy over 

• this schismatical priesthood, he reserved in his own hands; for the 
temple which he erected to inclose his calves, and the altars he built 
for sacrifices,* he consecrated himself, and jn'csumcd to jierform iIk 
highest part of the priest’s oflice, viz. the burning ol’ incense. 'I hesc 
idols were at length destroyed by the kings of Assyria; the calf in 
Bethel was carried to Bidtylou, with other spoils, by .Shalmaneser, 
and the other, in Dan, was seized by 'i'igliith-l’iUtser, about ten 
years before, in the iitvasion \rhich he made upon Chdilee, in whicli 
province the city stood. 

3. The Scrpnit was an inuige of polished bniss, in the 

form of one of those fiery serpents (or serpents whose bile was at- 
tended with violent inflammation) whieh were sent to eliastise tlir 
murmuring Draelites in tlie wilderness. By divine eonnnand Mosi.< 
made It Sirpent of brass, or cojiper, a.nd put ;l ypon a pole ; a,i(l i! 
came to pass that if a serprul had hit ten ton/ man, nhen he beheld ihs 
serpent of brass, he treed. (Numb. xxi. G — *).) This brasen serpent 
was preserved a> a inonuinent ol" the divine, hi^cy, but in prtiees, 
of time became an instrument of idolatry; W'fien this superstition 
began, it is diflieult to determine: but the best aecounl is given 
by the Jewish rabbi, David Kiiuelii, in the following manner, i' roni 
the time tiiat the kings of Isiael di<l evil, ntid the ehildrcn of Israe! 

• fbllow'etl idolatry, till the rtugn ol I le/.ckia.h, th(;\' ollered incense to 
it: for, it beiftg written in the law rif Moses irhofrer tooheth upon i! 
shall lire, they iancied they iniglit obtain blessings by its inediatioo, 
and tia refore thouglit it worthy to be wor.slii])pe(l. It hail been lu i'.t 
lio'.n tiic; days of Moses, in memory ol’a iiiii-acle, in the same man- 
ner as the pot of manna was: and Asa and .Jehoshaphat did no! 
extirpate it when they rooletl out idolatry, because in tlieir rciiiii 
tltey did not obser\e that the people worshipped this serjient, or 
burnt iucense to it; and therelbre they left it as a memorial. Jhit 
biezekiah thought fit to take it <piite away, when he abolished otlior 
idolatry, because In the tim^of his fiiiherj they adored it as an idol: 
and though pious people au ong thetn accoviiited it only as a uio- 
inorial.pf a wdiideifiil W'oriv, yet he judged it better to abolish itj 
tlibuglt^Ulfp mouiory of the miracle should happen to be lost, lliini 
suffer ij^P^remain, and leave tlie lsraelite.s inthinger of committing 
idolatry fiefeafter with it. 
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On the subject of tlie serpent-bitten Israelites being healed by 
lool^ing at the brasen serpent, there is a. good connnent in Hie book 
of Wisdom, chap. xvi. ver. 4 — 12. in which are these remarkable 
words: — “They were admonished, having a sign oi' salvation, 
(/, e. the brasen serpent) to put tliem in remembrance of the corn- 
iiiandments of thy law. For he that turned himself towards it, was 
not saved by the 'I'liiNo that he saw, but by thek that art the saviour 
of all.” (ver. 6, 7.) To the circumstance of looking at the brasen 
serpent in order to be healed, our Lord refers (.John iii. 14, 15.), uds 
Moses lifted np the hraseti serpent in, the xvilderness, even so must the 
Son of man he lifted up, that vehosoever helie'veth in him, should not 
perish, hut have eternal life : from whicli words, we may Icarjili; 
1. That us the seri)ent was lifted up on the ])ole or ensign; so JesQS 
Clirist was lifted u)) on tlie cross. 2. That as the Israelites were 
to look at the brasen serpent; .so sinners must look to Christ for 
.salvation. 3. That as Ciod provided no other remedy than this 
looking, for the wounded Israelites; so he has jtrovided no other 
wav of salvation {\vm\ faith in the blood of his son. 1-. That as he 
who looked at the brasen serpent, Avas eared and did live; so he that 
belioveth on the Lord .Jesus Christ shall not perish, but have eternal 
life. 5. That as neither the serpent, nor looking at it, but the in- 
visible power of God healed the })eo])le; so neither the cross of Christ, 
nor his merelv heing erueified, but the pardon he has bought Inj his 
Mood, comnmnicated by the poxverfnl energj/ of his Spirit, saves the 
souls of men. May not all these things be plainly seen in the cir- 
cumstances of this transaction, without making the serjicnt a type of 
Jesus Cl'.rist (the most exceptionable that could jmssibly be chosen), 
and running the parcillel, as some have done, through ten or a dozen 
of particulars?' . i 

4. In .Judg. viit. 24- — 27. we read that Gideon made an Ephod 
ofgokl, from the spoils of the Midianites. This ephod is supposed 
toha\ebeen a rich sacerdotal garment, made in imitation of that 
worn by the high j>riest at Shihdi. i3nt whether Gideon meant it 
as a coliiim-morative trophy, or hail a I.evitical priest in his liou.se, 
it is diJIicult to determine. It heeame however, a snare to all Israel, 
whi) dwelt in Gilead, and on the eastern side of the .Iordan; who 
thus having an eiihod and v iirship in their own country, would not 
so readily go over to the taOi'inaoie at Shiloh, and couseijuently fell 
into idoiatrv, anil worsh.ipeil the iilols of their neighbours the 
Thamicians. (.Judg. viii 27. .‘h).) 

.5. The 'Veraphim, it .ijiuears Ironi 1 Sam. xix. 13., were carved 
images in a" human form, . u.d luniseholil deities, like i jienates 
and lures of the Komans ma .y centuries afterwarils (Gen.xxxi. 19. 
34, 3.5. 1 Sam. xix. 13~1 7.), of which oracular hu|uiries wore made. 
(Judg. xvii. 5. xviii.,^ 6. 1 f--20. Zech. x. 2. llo.s.iii. 4.) This is 
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1 ’Sam", xif; 29.’ (rikt^inal rendering), where tfie Wbt« 
|®ii^)k*tei’ejihhn'fe AiehtHnii^ in^taonjubcddn with diVofiatioh; TBfe^ 
to Wave been Ifttrodneed eftoorg’tlie I^eliteS’ftoiii Mesc^>oA 
tortfia ; ahd cohtintiea to be worshipped nntil the Babylonia cap- 

^6'.' “'^Tte Jews were accused by the pagans of worshipping the Head 
l^hA' A^y f hxxt from this calumny they have been completely vindr* 
catM by M. Schumacher. ' “ ArpioN, the grammarian, seems to be 
flie hbtltor 6f this slander. He affirmed that the Jews kept the head 
bfatr ass’irt the sanctuary; tliat it was discovered there when Anti* 
OCHUS Epiphanes took the temple and entered into the most holy 
pliBel He’atkled that one Zabidus, having secretly got into the 
temple, carried off’ the ass’s head, and conveyed it to Dora. 
BbinAS^ says that Damocritus or Democritus the historian 
Averred that the Jews adored the head of an ass, made of gold, &c. 
PeuTaRch and Tacitus were imposed on by this calumny^ 
Tliey believed that the Hebrews adored an ass, out of gratitude 
for the discovery of a fountain by one of these creatures in the wil- 
derness, at a time when the army of this nation was parched with 
thirst arid extremely fatigued. Learned men, who have endeavoured 
to search into the origin of this slander, are divided in their opinions. 
The reason which Plutarch and Tacitus gave for it has nothing 
?n the history of the Jews on which to ground it. 'J'anaquil Faker 
attempted to prove that this accusation proceeded from the tem- 
](il$ in Egypt called Onion; as if this name came from onos, m ass; 
which is, indeed, very creilible. The report of the .Few’s worship- 
"ping an ass, might originate in Egypt. We know that the Alexan- 
drians hated the Jew's, and were much addicted to raillery and defu- 
jriiation. But it was extremely easy for tbem’io have known that the 
temple Owmti, at Helipolis, was named from ONiAS,**the High-Priest 
of the Jew's, W'ho built it in the reign of Ptoli^my PhiLometer and 
ClEOpatoa. Others have asserted that the mistake Of the heathen 
proceeded from an ambiguous mode of reading ; as if the Greeks, 
meaning to Say that that the Hebrews adored heaven oin anm^ might 
HI abbreviation write ounon ; from whence the enemies of the Jc^vs 
'cpricliidAd that they worshipped wios, an ass. Or, perh'aiw, reading 
in Latin authors that they worshipped heaven, crc/iwi, 

jf- . ] - Nil practer nubes et caeli uumcn adoraut/* 

instead of crtfjmi, they read cflturti, aii Rss, artd so reported that 
'Jdtv^ ^hdotod this animal. BochaIrt is of opinion that the 
errd?' iifose' from an expression in ^>ct^pture ** the mouth of the 
.libridbatb 'i^kcn it;” ih tbd Hebrew, Pi^Jehyoah^ or Pi-^co. Now, 

. ...T. ' ! 
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in tbe«J^pt^ langnage, j7«>o signifies an, ass ; the 43ex(^l(^^ 
E^ptians. bearing Uie Jews often pronounce thjU wo^d pteQf b^ieir^ 
that they ^pealed to their god, and thence infei'red that they 
an ass. The^ explications are ingenious, hat not >sphd. 
doubtful whether anyone can assign the true reason for the calumny; 
which might have arisen from a joke, or an accident. M,‘L® 
seems to bave succeeded best, who says tliat in all probability ^ 
golden urn contaiiiuig the niauua which was preserv^ m the sancr 
tuary was taken for the bead of an ass ; and that the omer of 
might have been confounded with the Hebrew hamoi\ >yhich sigplfi^ 
an ass. * 

IV, Idol cjods or the Ammonites, worshipped bv the 

©HEN or Israel. . 

1. Moloch.^ also allied Molech, Milcoin, or Melcom, was tljc 
principal idol of the Ammonites (1 Kings xi. 7.), yet not. so apr 
propriated to them, but tliat it was adojited by other neighbopring 
riations for their god. iSome writers have supposed that iVlplpcIi 
was the. same as Saturn, to whom it is well known that, human 
victims were offered. J3ut he rather appears to have been Baal py 
the Sun (Jcr. xxxii. .‘{.5.), and was the Adrammelech and Anaipf 
melcch of the Sejiharvaites, who burnt their children to . them in 
the fire. There is gi'eat reason to think that the Hebrews wck 
addicted to the worshij) of this deity before tlieir departure frqm 
Egypt, since both the prophet Amos (v. 2Q.) ami the protomarty|: 
Stephen (Acts vii. 43.) reiiroach them 'with having carried the 
tabernacle of their god Moloch with them in the wildernes^. 
Solomon built a temple to Moloch on tlie Mount of Olives ( L Kin^ 
xi. 7.), and his impioty was followed by other kings, his successop^ 
who had app^ftatis^l from the worship of Jehovah. The valley pf 
Tophet an^ JBmipni, on the cast of .Terusalem, was the principal 
scene of the I'hes performed in honour of Moloch (Jer. xix. 

5, O.j, who, it is probable, was the same as the Baal, Bel, or Belps 
of the ("arthaginians, Sidonians, Babylonians, and Assyrians. , , , 

V. Idol gods of the Canaanites oh Syrians, worshipped By 

I’HE IsR/lELITES. 

,1. Mr. Sclden, in his elaborate treatise on the Syrian gods 2, 
mentions a goddess, whom he terms GoorZ JFbr/wnc’j .as the fir^t|i<|f]fl 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and worshipped by the Hebrews, 
d'his opinion is fomideil on the exclamation of Leah (Gen. xxx. 
.11,), when her. haudinaiil Zilpah bore a sou to Jacob, She sai^p^J[ 
(qr as seme in foe present day, who. ascirfo^ evj^ 
tiling tc.^hoHCC, would say (xood me) ; andi shr 

mntc 1^4 .that. U: this jn^t:premi;\(^jh|U! 

been questioned, yet in Isa. Ixv. 11. (jad is unquestionably joined 
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with Meni (or tlitv Moon), -aiul both are names of idols, where the 
prophet says, 

"'• Ye ..... Ii;iTO descrtetUKHOVAiT 

And liave forgotten niy holy mountain; 
l-VIio set in order a table for Gad 
And dll out a libation to 3fcni. 

- ' ^ T5p. I-iOwtlfs VersFon. 

What these objects of iciointroibs worship were, it is now ini- 
possible exncUy to ascertain: it is probable that the latter was an 
Egyptian deity, .loroine, as cited by bishop Lowth gives an ac- 
coinat of the icioiatrtnis praclice of the ai)ostate Jews, which is 
alluded to by the projihct of’ making a feast, or a Irclhlcrniifm^ as 
the Romans calleil it, iov these }>rete!uled deities. It is/’ he 
says, an antient idolatrous custom in every city in Egypt, and 
especially in Alexandria, that on the last day of the last inoiith in 
^he year they set out a tal)!e with various kinds of' dishes, and with 
a cup filled with a mixture (u waii.r, wine, and honey, indicating 
the fertility of tlie rsist w fiiinrc year, 'i'lu.s also tlu^ Israelites 

did.”^ 

2. Ahad or ^Icliad is the name of ;i Syrian deity, under which 
the sun was worsluj)ned ; it is menlio)u*d in Isa. Ixvi. 17. whero 
the rites of tlfis god are described. 

wiu.j tliesn^clvos, njid jjunTy lljc'msv.lvrs 

III tlic gardens, aiU'i* t»u‘ rites of i\cljad ; 

111 Uk* mid'.t, ol'dio's.* who wit swir.o'*. 

And the* abori^iiMlion, and tin* ht id niou-r ; 

'rogtitlur s’nall tlu’v i (.risli, saith Jhuovau. 

^ , i>[). liOwth’s Vcrsiofi. 

.'5. lirial-pror (XunJ). xxv, 1 — .>.) was a deity *of the Moahifes 
and INfidianitcs, sn])j)()sod to bo llie same as Priapns of the 

Uomans, cUid \voi.shi})j)e(l with similar obscene rites. (Compare 
Hos. ix. lf)d S\ hlc'n iiuagJiK’d that this idol was the saine witit 
Pluto, from i^sai. <‘vi. 28. 77/r,y j^/nh’d Uh in^clvrs ioito liaal-jhor, 

rmd ate the .swr/v/ow af Ihr (had. Ihil this may mean nolhing more 
thou the sacrihccs and tid’ering^ made to idols, who art^. projierly 
termed r/wr/, ir. 0 }j[; 0 ;dli(m to tlie true Cod, the Creator and Prt'- 
seryer of all things, wIjo is in the fx’ri})lnros repeatedly and eiii- 
})hatically termed ///e /Av-.’y (lod. th(' ahawiaaf ion oj 

^M()(d)^ to whom Solomon erected an ailar oii the Moniii of Olivt'S 
(I Kings xi. 7.), is supposed to have l)cen thii same deity as llaa!- 
peor. Servants arc known by the name oi' their lord. As the 
Israelites were called by tlie name of the tnu‘< Clod (2 C'liron. vii. 
1/1-.), so the Moabites arc; called (Numb. xxi. 29.) by llio. name ol 
their god, f>f (7}^ i}iodi : ami other idolatrous nations 

were designated in ri dmifar manner, (^>ec•. Alic. iv. 5.) 

k liivinion was an idol of tbo Syrians, but not \vorshipi)cd by 

^ " w* • - ' ' 
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the Israelites ; it is mentioned in 2 Kings v. 8. and is supposed to 
have been the same as the Jupiter of the antients. 

5. Ashtaroth or A&tarte (Judg. ii. 13. 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13.) is generally understood to have been the moon ; though 
ill later times this idol became identified with the Syrian Venus^ 
and was worshipped with impure rites. Astarte is still worshipped 
by the Druses of Mount Libanus. ' 

VI. PlUKNlCIAN tnOT.S WOUSIIll>PED UY THE ISTIAEEITES. 

1. None of the heathen deities, mentioned in the Old Testament, 

is more celebrated than Baal. • ■ 

The word signifies lord, master, and liusband ; a name which 
doubtless was given to their supreme deit}-, to him whom they 
looked upon as the master of men and gods, and of the whole of 
nature. This name had its original from Phoenicia, Baal being 
a god of the PiKenicians : and .Tezt'bel, daughter of Ethbaal king 
of the Zidonians, brought this deity from the city of Zidon; for he 
was the god of Tyn; and Sidon, and was certainly the Zewj of the 
(Ireeks, and the .Tnpilor of the Latins. 'I'his god was known under 
the same name all ovc'r Asia; it is the same as the Bel of the 
Babylonians; and the same name and the same god went to’ the 
Carthaginians, who were a colony ol“ the Phamicians : witness the 
naiiK of Hannibal, Asdrnbal, Adherbal, all consisting of Bel or 
Baal, being the name of the deity of that country, which was ac- 
cording to the custom of tiie East, whei’e the kings, and great men 
of the realm added to their own names those of their gods. In 
short, it seems to be a name common to all idols, to whatever 
country they belonged; and when it is mentioned in the holy 
writings withouj, any explanatory circumstance annexed, it is 
usually understood to be the princi}ial deity of that nation or place 
of which the sacred writer was speaking. 

This false deity is fre(|ucntly mentioned in Scripture in the 
plural nui’.iber, Baalim (1 Sam. vii. 4.), which may either .signify, 
that the name of Baal was given to many dilferent gods, or may 
inijjly a plurality of statues consecrated to that idol, and bearing 
several appellations, according to the difference of places: just as 
ti.'e antient heathens gave many .surnames to Jupiter, as Olympian, 
Dodomean, and others, accoj\iing to the names of the places where 
hewas worshij)ped. 

The false god-s of Palestine arid the neighbouring nations were 
called Baal in general : i)ut tticro were other Baals who.se name was 
compounded of some ukiitional wonl, such as Baal-jteor, Baal- 
berith, Baalzebub, and Bain/.cphon. The first of these lias already 
been noticed in the preceding page. 

2. Baalherith tvas the idol the Shcchcmites (Jiidg. viii. 33.); 
and the temple of this deity was tiieir arsenal and public treasury. 
As the Hebrew word Beriih signifies a covenarft or contract, this 
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gqdc.i$ to have had his appellaticm from hia office^ v’hacli 

was to preside over covenants and contracts. 

„/ 'ft, Baalzi^nib ot BelxelnJ) was the god of the Ekronites (2 Kings 
but the origin of the name (which in Hebrew denotes the god 
'qfjgies} it is difficult to ascertain. As the vicinity of this country 
was long after infested with minute flies that stung sevwely all on 
whom they settled, it is not improbable, tliat Ekron was infested in 
« similar manner, and that its inhabitants had a deity whom they 
supplicated for the prevention or removal of this plague. * The 
Jaws, io: the time of Christ, called the p ince of the devils by the 
name of Beelzebub. (Matt. xii. 24. Luke xi. 15.) 

,4. Baalzephon is supposed to have been an idol, erected to 
guard the confines of the Red Sea, and also the name of a place, 
where a temple was erected for the use of mai'iners. 

■ 5. DagoUi the tutelary deity of the people of Ashdod or Azotus, 
was the JJet'ceto of the heathens.' Its Jiame signifies a jfsh / and its 
flgiu^ is said to have been that of a man from tlie navel upwards, 
and that of a fish downwards. It is not improbable tliat this idol 
was commemorative of the preservation of Noah in the ark. 

6. Tammuz or Thaminuz^ though an Egyptian deity, is the same 
as the Adonis of the Phoenicians and Syrians. For this idol the 
Jewish women are said to have sat weej)iag before the north gate of 
the temple. (Ezek. viii. 14.) Lucian^ has given an account of the 
rites of this deity, which illustrates the allusion of the projffiet. 

I saw,” says he, “ at Biblis, the great temjde of Venus, in which 
are annually celebrated the mysteries of Adonis in which 1 am 
initiated ; for it is said, that he was killed in the country by a wild 
boar, and in perpetual remembrance of this event, a public mourn* 
ing is solemnised every year with doleful lamentations ; then fol- 
lows a funeral as of a dead boily, and next day is celebrated his 
jreimrrecdon, for it is siiid, he flew uj? into heaven: one of the 
ccurcmotues is for women to have their heads shaved in the same 
tmumer as the Egyptians at the death of Apis. Those w'ho refuse 
Ip be shaved are obliged to prostitute themselves a whole day to 
strangers, and the money which they thus accjuire is consecniled to 
the goddess. But some of the Biblians say, that all those cerc- 
jppiues are observed lor Osiris, and that he is buried in their 
country, not in Egypt. In oixler to which there comes yearly a 
'hiad made of papyrus, brought by sea, from Egypt to Biblis, and 
j .myself have seen it.” Procopius, in his commentary on Isaiah, 
paiticularly explains this rite, and observes that the inhabit^ 
‘^nts of Aleiapdria annually prepare a pot in which they put a 
to the women of Biblis, by which they are informed 
-that Adonis is found a^ain. This pot being sealed u(i« they 
‘pdAimit it to the sea, after performing some ceremonies over it, 
•^d command it to depart :'iiccordu)gIy, the vessel immedt^ly 
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i^tedrs |t»>lMuvse>tO iBibii%>i«tifere <k puts ah> ehd' to li^woin^it!i 
mourning. 

!/^Ms'Syri«n Venus' hfed a temple upon the tdp of this 'wotinttin, 
which* wa3>built out of the way in a by-place, in the midstof a'woAli 
it was demolished by the emperor Constantine who pat an eifd tp 
all the filthy ceremonies which had been pCrformed in iti« ' 
image of this goddess, according, to Macrobios*,' repredentedls ii 
woman in mourning covered with a veil, having a dejected- coante*" 
nance, jvnd tears seeming to run down her face. m-; r; .-^ 

1. The Baitlii/lia or Consecrated Stones, adored by the eariy 
Phoenicians, are supposed to have been the most antient objects’^ 
idolatrous worship ; and probably were afterwards fbnned into 
beautiful statues, when the art of sculpture became tolerably pei> 
fected. They originaUxl in Jacob’s setting up and anointmg wkh 
oil the stone which he had used for a pillow, as a memoriai of the 
heavenly vision with which he had been favoured (Gen.xxviii. 
and also to serve as a token to point out to him the place when God 
shmdd bring hitu hack again. The i<lolatrous unction of stones, 
consecrating them to the mejiiory of great men, and worshippilig 
them after their death, must have prevailed to a great extent in the 
time of Moses, whotheretore prohibited the Israelites from erecting 
them. (Levit. xxvi. 1.) 'I'he practice of setting up stones as a'guide 
to travellers, still exists in Persia and other parts of the East. 

VII. I1XH.S WonSHIPPKU IN iSAMJilUA DUllINO THE CAPTIVITY^ ‘ 
The deities noticed in the preceding )xiges are the chief idols 
antiently adored in Palestine ; but there were, other false gods wor- 
ship|>ed there, which were imported into Samaria, after Shalmaneser 
bad carried the ten tribes into captivity, by the colony of foreigners 
M’hich be sent to occupy their country, 'rhese men brought their 
idols with them. The men of liaOi/lon >had their Smeoth-bendtit^ 
which WHS the Bal)ylonish Melitttr, irj honour of whom young women 
prostituted themselves', 'riie men of Cuth or CutJia brought their 
Nergai, or tlu; sun ; it was represented by a cock, which animal 
Was dedicated to Apollo or the sun. The men of had 

j Eusebius <)» Ijiiudibus Constautini, jip. 7a(), 7;>7. Ucudiag. ..(j 

‘ SalunuiUii, lib. 1. c. ‘J1 . 

^ In tile fourse of Mr, MorierV jonnu*y in the interior of that country, he rcmjirk^H 
tliat his ohl guide “ every Iiere and there placed a .stone on a conspicuous hit of j^ock^ Or 
two stones oiio upon the other, at the same time uttering some words which” (saijr^s th^ 
intelligent traveller,) ** I learnt were a prayer for our Kafe return. Tliis e^iplained to 
wiiat I had frequently seen lieforc in the Kast, and particuhirly on a high rbadti^cl* 
ing to « great town^ whence the town is jir;>t scon, and where the eilisteni traVcilor sens lip 
his.stpuo, avconipauied hy a vout cxclumaiiout as it w ere, in token of Jiijt safe arriy^. 

. ihe adtion of our guide uppenrs to idustrale the VoW wliicii JacOjh ma^dp w hen Iw travelled 
to l^dan-iAratfi. (Geri. xxvili. In seeing a stone on the n^d placiM 

position, or one stone iijMin another, it niipiies that tome triivclirr has thts^ inide d Hrdw 
oj* a Ulanksgiyidg, Nothing is so lu^u^al m a journey over a dreary cout>tr]^ aa It 
traveller to seihiiuself dow'.n fatigued, and to make the vow t^at Jacob did : ; — ^ 
nill h&itfkh nie, ^nd k(*cp hie in ffteu^oy thnt I anU trill ^ihe fWfrtfVb Vof'ttllf 
Tciiment to put oHy so that / reach 7 ni/fathtrs hvase in peace, &c. tlicn I will give so much 
*n charity ; — Or, again, that, on first seeing tlie place •vhich he has so long toiled to 
reach, the traveller 'should sit Sown antrtdake a thanksgiving j'% both t^ttiog up » 
stone as a ” ^ • \ ^ ' 
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AtJdma ; a deity of which nothing certain is known, 'rhe rabhi- 
ntcal writers say, that it was compounded of a man and a goat ; 
cdtlseqtiently it answered to the Pan of the Crreek and Roman 
mytfiology. The people of Sephonrtim brought Adrammeh-cli and 
jbutmmelech, already nf)ticed. The Avifrs brought NibJtaz atul 
Tartak, which Mr. Scldcn conjectures with great probability, to t)e 
two different names of the same idol. As Nibhaz in Hebrew and 
Chaldee, signifies .rav'/i', rapid; and Tarfak, in both languages, 
denotes a chariot, M. .Turieii is of opinion, that these tw'o idols to- 
gether, may mean the sun mounted on his car, as it is well known 
that the poets and mythologists represented that luminary. 

In I.,evit. xxvi. 1. Moses prohibits the Israelites from Setting up 
any image of stone, literally, Jigared stone or stone of a pietnre, in 
their land. This prohibition was directed against the hieroglyphic 
figures or stones of the Egyptians, the meaning of which was known 
only to the priests. With these stones idolatry was ]n‘actised. In 
Egypt they were regarded as tlie god 'I'/iolh, the god of sciences ; 
and so late as the time of Ezekiel (viii. S — ] 1 .) we find an imitation 
of this species of idolatry common amoiig the .Jews. According, 
therefore, to that fundamental principle of (ho Mosaic policy, which 
dictated the prevention of idolatry, it becanaj .absohitely necessary 
to prohibit stones with hierogly))hic inscriptions. R("^ides, in an 
age when so great a propensity to idolatry prevailed, stones, with 
figures upoji them which, 'ho people could not understand, would 
have been a temptation to idolatry, even (hough (hey had not been 
deified (as we know they iiclually were) by the Egyptians.* 'I’lie 
walls of the antient temples, particularly that of 'rentyra, and also 
the tombs of the kings iii Egypt, are covered with such hi' ro- 
glyphics ; which it is impossible to see and iu)t be struck with tlie 
necessity of the injunction contained in Deiit, iv. 15 — 20." 

VIII. The idols mentioned in the New Teslauumt are doiihdess 
known to every classical reader. It will, theref()re. briefiv suffice 
to state here, that .lupiter was the sujneme deity, or liitluM' of the 
gods, among the Greeks and Romans : Mercury wa^ the god of 
eloquence, and the messenger of the other deities.?' Tht; inhai)ita;i(s 
of Lystra, in Lycaonia, struck with the miracle which had been 
wrought by St. Paul, considered him as Mercurv, from his elo- 
quence, and Barnabas as .Jupiter, prol)ably (as Chrysostom con- 
jeetures) from his being the more majestic j)erson of the two, and 
consequently answering to the prevalent notions which they had 
imbibed from statues concerning him The Diana of the Greeks 
arid Romans was worshijjpo ] with mosit soloninlty at Ephesus, 
where she is said to have been represented as a woman, whose 
upper pint was hung round wit) breasts, embhamiiic of the prolific 
powers (if natuiie. Ihv iinayy is said to have lalleii down from 
.fupiter (Acts >ci5C. lx.t it was probably an aerolite or atnio- 
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spheric stom. This noticn of Certain statues having , (iesc'cntledvPii 
earth from the clouds, to represent particular divinities , and tp 
inspire devotion iu their temples, was v(iry common in tlie ITeatl^f^p 
world. The palladium at 'flroy, and the statue of Minerva ,pt 
Athens, like this of tlie Ephesian Diaiui, is said to have droppit^ 
from the skies. T'he avarice of priests forged these stories to (u|,pe 
and fleece a blind and higotted people. The same ridiculous 
the Homans were taught to believe coiieeriiing their AncilifS^ 
saci’ed shields, which their history re))resenLs to have fallen frqip 
heaven in the reign of Numa Pojupiliiis. ' , . 

The llomaus, also, it is well knowiu worshipped the virtues at^ 
aHectioas of the mind, as ,///.s7/a’, 7'V/T?///y, or Good Taith, 

J 'or tunc. Fame, &c. ; and the same superstition ])revailed among the 
inhabitants of Malta, on which island Paul was shipwrecked. 
When they saw a venomous serpent lasteii on the hand of Paul, 
they concluded that he was a murderer, whom xcngcauce — more 
correctly the godiless [DiLe or Vindictive Justice) had nod 

permiflal to lire. (Acts xxviii. t.) We learn from the mythological 
))oot 1 lesiodj that the Greek-; jiad a female deity of this natne." 
Xay, the superstition of the Pagans went so far as to worship the 
go Is and goddesses of all countries, even tlK>.se which they knew 
nut. Thus there was at Athens, an altar consecrated to the ^ods 
and godilesses of Europe, Asia, Eibya, mvX to the unknnx^n Gods 
which gave St. Paul occasitm to deliver that atluiirable discourse in 
the Areopagus, which is related iu Acts xvii. — tjl, 

JX. \ erv numerous are the allusions in the sacred writings to 
the idolatrous rites of the heathen, and to tlieir jterstiasions cou- 
cerning their power and influence. A few ojily of these can l)e 
here noticed. 

1. 'Pile heathens had generally a notion, that all deities were 
lociil, and limited to a crtaiii country or place, ami had no power 
ativ where else but iu thal country or place ; and thus we read in 
% Kings xvii. 'JG. thal the colonists sent by tbe king of Assyria to 
Satnaria in jilaee of tbe Israelites, attributed their being plagued 
» will) lions to their ) lot know ing tlie maimer of the god of the land. 
In eonformity with this notion, Jouali (who livetl in the midst op the 
mixed multitiuL of Gentiles that had lureed themselves into the 
district of Galilee, w ith their various forms of worship) seems to 
have considered JcliMvali as tlie l,oeal god of Judma; and, in order 
to escape from bis ] resence, he rose up to Jlec unto larshish, and 
uvnt doim to Jopjki. (J) laii i. 3.) .So also in 1 Kings -.x. ‘23. it is sagl 
that tlie servams ol' tin king of Syria persuaded their master, that 
the gods of the Israelitits vere gods of the hills, hearing perhaps 

‘ TIk instaiu cs iibovo stalvd are to be Ibiiiul in llerodian, lib. i. p. I'G. (Oxon. 167B) ; 
l^ionysius Malicurn. lib. ii. op, 11213. il2.3. (i)xon. 1701) ; Ai)ollodorus, lib. iii, p. 207. 
(Ptiri.s, lfi75); Couonis Nosaailon* s, )>. iH7. (Paris, io'75)*; Pausaniuii, libt i» p. itiS. 
(Lipsia*, 1 ()!)(;); Kiiripitlis Jpbfgcni v In Tauri.s, ' v. HG. ')7. 968. 1381. Plutardi in 
Niinia, Vit. tom. i. pp. H8, (f.iiiif). J7‘J9 ; and Ovid's Fasti, lib. iii« 373. See 
also Dr. Clarke's Travels, vol. vi*. p^v 

' Opera et i)iC5> v.254-- 
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tha£ Ifte iaw was given (m Mtmnt Sinai, dint the templets waS' bdHti 
c^'Mduiit Sion^< and that they delighted tQ welship on falgipr|daeei^f 
and f therefore tbey imagined that they would have the advantage 
fighting the Israelites in the plain. Itifis hot-nnlikely thatsnch dfitha'* 
Iseaelites who w ere inBnnurei*s in the wilderness (being those among 
tfaebi who were most tainted with idolatry) were of this pa*inciple 
with the heathens, and believed that God was a local deity and hi»* 
power limited; for in this manner it is that the psalmist represents 
them reasoning w’ith themselves. Can God fumimh a table in the 
•mUdetmess-? Behold he smote the rock that tin- waters gashed ofut., and 
the ^ streams ovet^owed, bat can he gtc bread also F Can. be praiide 
Jlepk for Ms people F (Psul. Ixxviii. 19, 20.) 

• AiHJther common opinion wdneh prevailed among the Itoathens, 
vrasj that sometimes the immortal gods, disguised in human form 
deigned to visit mortals. According to their theology, Jupiter and 
Mercury accompanied each other on these expeditions. Agreeably 
tO’^this notion, which universally obtained among the Pagans, w'e 
dtid that the Lycaonians, when they saw a miracle perlbrme^l upon 
a helpless cripple, innnediateiy cried out in the last astonishment; « 
The: gods' are cotne doxm unto us in the likeness of men! (Actsxiv. 
LI.)* Instantly Paul and Harnabas were metamoq)hosed, by their 
im^nations, into Jove ami Mercury, who, according to their creed, 
were dnseparable companions ■' in these visits. These heathens (as 
we have already intimated) recognised Jupiter in Barnabas, be- 
cause, probably, his appearance and }K;rson were more s])eciou6 
and striking; and Paul, whose bodily presence was weak, hjlit 
whose public talents and rlietoric wore distinguished, they }ier- 
shaded themselves coidd be no other than Mercury * the eloquent 
interpreter of tlie gcxls. 

Further, when persons were wrongfully oppressed and afiiicted, 
the heathot)s believed that the gods interferct| in their behalf The 
thlcens of their presence were earthquakes, the opening of doors, and 
tk&‘ loosing of their bonds. ' In this manner Goil bore a iniraculogs 

* J ' T t ? — — 4-1 


Sufnnio Uelabctf* Olyuipo, 

^ Kt deus huinana lustro siil> imagine terras. Ovici. Met. i, LMtJ. 
f This notion was agrpt^able to the lieatlien Tnyt]iolo;j;y. In lalnili?; siepe vitTetis fiori, 
delapsiis d Coclo coptuii liominuni adcnit, verstHur in torrirt, ciit[i bominihtiii 
vevsKiur in terri%cum hoaunibus opUofi«atur. --r Cicero rc?ip. 2?, 

p. pdit, Schrevelii. 4to. 

^ Vtop^v ^ afJL€i\fta^ €k ^€ov €porr}(nuvy 

, tHpeipii LipHKii i/ce^cw*’, r5ap. Rufipidh? Bacchas. ver. 

6v riteru Ibiil. ver, 


M t €^7iif fi.€T^^a\nv ^is ai'^pys ipv*rit/. Ibid, ver, .^4, 

'^i^jfUpftCTfidb/spfectemorlaff^cuiPqu; jifironte, ' 

A^ritiiidcs^ |) 0 ^ltlscad«ctfer OvkI. Met. 

. Jupiter et lato qui regnut in ficquoi : fratcr, 

Carpebant social Merci riuSipio via?». Ovid. Fast. lib. v. 41).^. 

♦ Mcfcnrt. jVepos Atlantis. Horat< 1. lib. 1, ode 10. 1. 

a7fat!7wir, I nciaiii Gailus, p. 1^50. tom. 2. edit. Gilfevif, * * ...» 

s Elsfitir, in hh notes n '\<.tsxv?. has slicwn, by a series of most ftpjfNishw^'lluo- 
Unlb^^/' toat o*’ ihntgi was accounted M 'iokun of the drribfe* lipp€nmrto6 itf be- 
hw' of tfcise M^ho dear to the 

Sacrie^vcl. i. ppJwi-!^44. v r . . 
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tciiitiinony of hia approbation. to his faitli&l servants ^anl^ffitidiSifaisj > 
when imprisoned at Philippi ; and the knowledge of this '%iU • 
aecouut .fbr the extreme fright of the gaoler^ which teraninafeed w . 
happily fiur his salvation. (Act^Xvi. 25~~29.) s ■ 

2. Although the priesthood constituted a distinct class of peilsonsl 
among the Jews, yet among the Romans, and it should seem idsdt 
among the Greeks, they did not form a separate order.- Among thoi' 
Rcrnmns they were chosen from among the most honourable mat) 
in the state. Of this description were the Asiarcks mentioned in 
Acts xix. SI.,, to whom the public games of Asia Minor were cott'** 
tided.: and from Paul being hurried before them by the Epliesiail'. 
populace, it is generally understood that, at that very time the^,, 
were solemnising games ' in honour of Diana, who was one . of i the 
great celestial deities (the dii tnajornm geniium of the Komansh andv 
who was therefore called the great goddess, by the recorder,, op. 
town clerk of Ephesus. (Acts xix. 35.)'^ All the eastern provinces: 
of the Roman empire had officers similar to these Asiarchs, who^ 
from their respective districts were called Syriarchs (^vpteipy^eu)^ 
Phceniciardis (4»ojwx<«p;^«i), and tlie like. 

3. We leai’u from various profane authors that High Places^ 0*' 
eminences, wei'e considerod to be the abotle of the heathen deities,} 
or at least as the most proper tor sacrificing ; and therefore sacriitees 
were offered either on the summits of mountains or in woods. Thus 
it was the custom of the antient Persians, to go up to the tops of the - 
loftiest mountains, and there to offer sacrifices to Jupiter, — r dis- 
tiuguishmg by that appellation the whole expanse of heaven.® FiiP><: 
ther^ as most of these sacrifices were accompanied witli prostitution^, 
or other impure rites, they seem to have chosen the most retired 
spots, to conceal their abominations. On this account, and also’^ 
to obliterate every vestige ofi or temptation to, idolatry, the Israel- 
ites wero commanded to offer sacrifices to Jehovah, t)nly and exM 
clusively in the place which he should np)K>int (Deut. xii. If-.); and 
were .also prohibited from sacrificing in (Levit. xxvi. 30^)^ 
and from placing a grove of trees * near his altar. (Deut. xvi. 21.) 

» The profligate Manasseli, however, utterly disreganled these pro- 
hibitions, when he bitJH up again the high jdaces, and reared up 
ediars for liaal, and made a grove. (2 Kings xxi. 3.) Thus Isaiah: 
(Ivii. 4, 5.) reproached the Israelites with the like prevarication^- 
when he saitl, Are .ye not children of transgression^ a seM ^ fdts^ 
hoodi iffamitig puurselves mth idols joider every green tree, myifig 
the children in the vnllies .aider the clefts of the i-oclcs ? .^ind Jer^iah 
(iii. 6.) reproaches them v. itli having played the harlot, that i^,,]Wf>r* 
shipped idols, on evepy high mountain, and under every green tree. 


. . • j . f 

Gwaius, UamnioiHl, Synojisis, Wctsteiii, and Doddridge on Actsx!x.|pl. 

* See Klsncr’s Observation's 'S k!'!;!:. vol. i. Rp. 4S0, 461. • , . o ..ji., 

tibi !• c. lifl* . V . ' ^ 

tn OuwJejr.’p Travels in tie East (vol, i. pp. 353— 

findikXiRivJmiiM aii^ very in«<noir on the taer^ Wm.;. 

tHustrates many ^Ijoi tant passages .d’ sacred writ. < lov 
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I^pr were only mountains, woods, and valUes^ appointed for the 
'f'orshi^ of false god|: almost every thing else, among the Pagans, 
Iwre the marks of idolatry. Herodotus says, that the Phoenicians, 
who were the greatest seamen in thciWorld, adoi-netl the heads and 
sterns of their, ships with the images of their gods : mid Luke 
(Acts xxviii. 11.) has observed, that the vessel which carried St. 
Papl from Malta to Syracuse, had the sign of Castor and Pollux ; 
aiid it is not improbable, that the vessel in which Europa was carried 
away, had tlie sign of a bull, u’hich gave occasion to the poets to 
say, that Jupiter carried her away under that shape. 

4*. Tlte statues of the deities were carried in procession, on the 
idioulders of their votaries. This circumstance is distinctly stated 
hy. Isaiah, in his masterly exposure of the insanity of idolatry, (xlvi. 
7 .) In this way do the Hindoos at present cany their gods : and 
indeed, exact a picture has the })rophet tlrawn of the idolatrous 
processions of this people, that he might be almost siijiposed to be 
sitting among them, when he deliveretl his jircdiction to the .Jews.' 
It was also customary to make slii incn or portable models of the 
temples of those deities which were the principal objects of worshiji. 
Demetrius and his craltsmen made silver models of the temple ol 
Diana at Ephesus (Acts xix. 21.), which would doubtless be ia 
great request, anti perhaps become a kind of substitute for the 
temple itself to sucli of her votaries as lived in tlislant parts of 
Greece. The’tfiberiiacle of Moloch (Amos v. 26.) is suftposed to 
have been a portable temjtle or shrine, matle after the chief temple 
of that “ horrid king,” as Milton em|)hatically terms him.- 

When the heathens ollcred a sacriiice tt) any of those numerous 
divinities which they woiship.pctl, it was usual t)n this sacred 
solemnity, in which leligioii and iViendsliip we>-e Ijannoniously in- 
terwoven and united with each olliei’, for all the sacrilicei’S;.to have 
their temples mlorned with chaplets ol‘ llowers, — and th^victim 
too that was led to tlie altar, were dressi:d With fillets and ^gwlandli* 
Abundant examples of this custom are limiul in almost ev^^’''P‘'r(P 
of the Greek and Homan classics. The Lycaonians, who reco|‘*nisetl 
Jupiter in Barnabas, and IHercury in Paul, and, bclievipg them- 
selves honoured with a visit from these {liviiilties, from the mirat’le 
which Paul had wrought in restoring a ci’ippleto the full use of his 
)imb.s, inUmded to shew their veneration of this illustrious coiule- 
scension to tliem by celebrating a public and solemn .sacrifice, and 
decked themselves, and the victiin.s they intended to inunoJute, in 
this manner. '' Tlie jtriest, therefore, of Jove, whom it seems they 
worshipped as the giuirdi ip of their city, and whose teniple stootl a 
little way ’ out of the town, iinmodialely brought victims and chap- 


' tVaia'a UiUory, &«. f>f die TliiidoosS ii- I>. 330. 

® See Ui. rjarkfe’; 'tT^nvuln, vot. yi. pp. 215 — 218., for some curiou* information con- 
cerning- tijo iWf: -.".j .he nntien's. . 

3 A. ts 13. 'ft en tlia jrriest of .Tupiter, wbich was lifforo their cHy, iwought oxen 
tuid jrurin/uto ijbd:|b« find would have done sncrifice ^to the people. : 

'' i n.iu> ‘ liti.'l. To npo nt lAimxt jkin-irAiMnenie.. Xii0 tKtmplei it* 



To npo \ax 
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lets of flCwers tb, crown the Apostles, agreeably to thfe Pivgai^ rite^ 
andln this manner advanced towards the dooC of the hottsi^ inhere 
the apostles lodged, designing to sacrifice to them. T%is custom,' 
here mentioned, was in conformity Vrith the heathen ritual. All wore 
garlands at a heathen sacrifice, botfi the people and the victims.^ 
Singing and dancing were the general attendants of some of tliese. 
idolatrous rites : thus, the Israelites danced before the golden cal0 
(Exod. xxxii. 19.) To this day, dancing before the idol takes place 
at almost every Hindoo idolatrous feast. But their sacrifices were 
not confined to irrational victims ; it is well known that the practice 
of offering ht^an victims prevailed to a great extent and amrnig 
the Ammonites and Phoenicians they were immolated to propitiate 
Moloch and Baal ; and children were in some manner dedicated' 
and devoted to them. The idolatrous worshippers are said to make 
them pass through the fire ; denoting some rite of dedication and 
purification. 'Phis was most expressly forbidden to the Israelites. 
(Levit. xviii. 21.) In this manner Ahaz devoted his son (2 Kings 
xvi. 3.); but as Ilezekiah afterwards succeeded his father on the= 
throne of Judah, it is evident that.//c was not put to death. From 
the declarations of the psalmist (cvi. .^6 — 40.), and of the prophet* 
Ezekiel (xvi. 21. xx. 26. 31.), it is, however, certain tliat piany^ 
hutnan victims were thus barbarously sacrificed. ■ 

The adoration or worship which idolaters paid to their gods did 
not consist barely in the sacrifices wdiich they offered to them, but 
likewise in prostrations and bowings of the body; thus Naaman 
s})eaks bowing in the honse of Kimmoh. (2 Kings v. 18.) It was 
also a religious ceremony, to lij} np the haiid to the mouth and kiss 
it, and then, stretching it out, to throw' as it were the kiss to the, idol : 
both this and the former cex'emony are mentioned in 1 Kings xix. 
18. And so Job, in order to express hi.s not having fallen into 
i(U>latry, very elegantly says, If I beheld the sun while it shined, or 

the imkm walking in brightness, and mp heart hath been secretly enticed^ 

. - - - , - 

iK-sciilarpiiis which was before the town, or a little way out of the city. Polybius, lib, i- 
p. 17. ecHt. llanov. 1619. 

^ ^ Data sunt capiti gcuialia sacra. Ovid. Met. lib. xiii. ver. 929. Src/i/iftT* 

X^P<rtr ticyiSokov AiroAA«j/os. Iliad, i- 14, Dr. Hiirwood’s Introduction, vol. ii. p»S01« 
Wetsteinand Dr. A. Ciarke on Actsxiv. 11 — 15. 

- The Egyptmns had several cities, which were termed Ti/plioniaiiy ' — such as Flelio- 
IKilig, Jdithya, Abarci, and Busiris, — wliere at particular seasons they immolated > 

The objects thus devoted were persons of briglit hair and a particular complexion, suah. 
as were sekloin to be found .anong that people. licence we may conclude that tlioy wore 
foreigners; and it is probable that, while the Israelites resided in Egypt, the victims were 
chosen from their bwly. They wvi c burnt alive upon a high altar, and thus sacrificed for * 
the good of the people : at the con lusion of the sacrifice, the priests collected their ashes, 
and scattered them upwards in tlie air,- -most likely w ith this view, that, whvro any of the 
dust was Waifted, n^blessing might be cutaib d. By a just retribution, Mbsc.s and Aaron 
were commanded to take ashes of the furnace (which in the Scriptures is used as a type 
of the slavu y of the Israelites, and of all the cruelty wliich they experienced in Egypt), 
and to scatter them abroad hrwut JsHhc heaven. (Jfixod. x. 8, but with e different in- 
tention, viz. that w'he^jany the smaiiest portion alightfd, it might* prove a plague and a 
curse to tlie un grateful j|cruel, and infatua^ .i Egyptiaus. Thus tlieroA^w a deseed 
<^ontrast in these i^kl^ of Provi<lence, and an apparent opposition to the supersti^ou of 
the times. Bryaj|>^ 5 &^e of Egypt,; p. 1T6; On tli^ prevaleuca of 

socrificea iit antienj[^||j^s, lice Voh i. p. 6. and note. "" * " 
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or my mouth hath kissed my hand. See. (Job xxxi. 26, 27.) J for to 
kiss and to worship ore synonymous terms in Scripture, as appears 
fi:oin Psal. ii. 12. There is an idolatrous rite mentioned by Ezekiel, 
csUXed the jndting the branch to' the nose (Ezek. viii. 17.), by which 
interpreters say is meant, that tlie worship^i'er, with a wand in his 
hand, touched the- idol, aiu| then applied the wand to his nose and 
mouth, in token of worship and adoration. There appears to be 
this difference, however, between the idolatry of the Jews and that 
of other nations, viz. tliat the Jews did not deny a divine power 
and providence ; only they inaigined that their idols were the inter- 
mediate causes, by which the blessings of the supren^ God might 
be conveyed to them : whereas the heathens l)elieved the idols they 
worshipped were true gods, and hatl no higher conceptions, having 
no notion of one gternal, almighty, and indeperulent Being.* 

In the account of the decisive triumph of true religion over idola- 
try, related in 1 Kings xviii., we have a very striking delineation of 
the idolatrous rites of Baal ; from which it appears that his four hun- 
dred and fifty priests, or prophets as they are termed, employed 
the whole day in their desperate r-ites. The time is divided into two 
periods, 1. Frojn morning until noon, which was occupied in prepar- 
ing and offering the sacrifice, and in earnest supplication for the 
celestial fire (for Baal was unquestionably the god of fire or the sun, 
and had only to work in his own element), vociferating O Jiaal, 
hear «s (1 Kings xviii. 26.); and, 2. 'I7iey continued Jrom noon until 
the time of offering evening sacrifice, (the time when it was usually 
(^red to Jehovah in die temple at Jerusalem,) performing their 
frantic rites. 

They leapedup and dawn at the altar that is, they danced around 
it with strange and hideous cries and gesticulations, tossing their 
heads to and fro, with great variety of bodily contortions, precisjgly 
as the Ceylonese do to this day. ' In like manner the priests; of 
Mars among the Romans danced and lea)>ed around the alqM^ of 
that divinity, from which circumstance they derived their 
Salii. * And it came to ])ass at noon that Klijak mocked thevt>t^ hsA. 
not the intrepitl proj)het of the Ix)rd been conscious of tho 'divfo® 
protection, he certainly would not have used such freedom djrtq|iee<!h, 
while he was surrounded by his enemies: And said, Oty almd ! 
Oblige him, by your vociferations, to attend to your suit.*^^ — ^Simjlar 

1 On the subject of the idolatrous worsliip of tlic heatitens, the editoe of Qdmet's Dic> 
tionaiy has accumulated much interesting information. See tiie Friwinei^ portkularJy 
Nos. 107. 18.5. 212, 213. ,f 

® This, is the marginal rendering, and most -correct, of 1 Kings xriii. 38. 

5 Frpm4^e statement of a Ceylonese convert to Christianity (who was formerly one 
of the 'principal high priests of Budhoo) Dr. A. Clarke has described tiie manner and 
invocation « of Ute pagan iiilrbitant of that island (Comment, on 1 Kings xviii.); and 
hia SC'.- ont is coolirmed by Dr. JoU.i Dmy, ia bis Travels io Ceylon. , 

^ Jam dedcrat Oglii&fa saK'j nomiim ducuitt). 

Armaijue otad ctnrtos verba canenda mdddtk Ovui, Fast. iii. 387,388. 

On the coftMiUc .. f dancing aropnd the abkM «f tl>e gc^t, the rea^ will find much 
curiotf^^briuation .u lA>meiev*a.Trcad£e D« vMwrtint OemJlium Lustralionibus, cap. 33. 
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Vaiii repetitions were made by the headien ih th6 time ofour 
viour, who cautions his disciples against them in Matt: vf. 7* * 
For he is a the supreme God ; you worship him as such ; 'aHd^ 
doubtless he is jealous of his own honour, and the credit' of hisf 
votaries; FAther he h iaUcinft — Yxe ravcy be giving audience to sonie* 
others v or, as it is rendered in the margin of our larger bible^j 
he mcditateth — he is in a profound reverie, projecting some god*^ 
like scheme — or he is piirstiing — taking his pleasure in the chac^ 
— or he is on a journey^ having left his audience chamber, he is 
making some excursions — or jyeradventicre he sleepeth and must be 
—— Absurd as these notions may appear to us,- they arO 
believed by the Hindoos, to each of whose gods some particular^ 
business is assigned, and who imagine that Vishnoo sleeps for 
months in the year, while others of their deities ai’c often out on 
journies or expeditions. Accordingly the priests oif Baal cried 
almtd^ and mt themselves after their ittanner. This was not oidy 
the custom of the idolatrous Israelites, but also of the Syrians, Per- 
sians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, and in short of all the antient 
heathen world. Hence we majrsee the reason why the IsraeliteSf 
were forbidden to cut themselves, to make any cuttings in their fleshj 
Jhr the dead, and to jn'int any marks upon themselves. (Deut. xiv. li.* 
Levit xix. 28.) For the heathens did these things not pnfy in 
honour of their Gods, but also in testimony of their grief for. the 
loss of any of their neighlmurs. The Scythians, as we are informed 
by HertKlotus, were accustomed to slash their arms on tlie death of 
their kings ; and it is not improbable that some similar custom 
obtained among some one of the neighbouring nations. The mO-^ 
dem Persians to this day cut and lacerate themselves, when cele- 
brating the nsniiversary of the assassination of Hossein, whom they 
venerate as n martyr for the Moslem faith. ^ ^ 

5. The hcflffiens shewed their veneration for their deities in 
various ways, the knowledge of which serves to illustrate many pas- 
sages of Scripture. I'hus nothing was mUre frequent than prosti- 
tution of women, with example.'^ of which the antient writers abound. 
* According to Justin*, the Cyprian women gained that portion 
Mthich their husbanris ri;ceived with them, on marriage, by previous 

* Not to multiply uuncceiiisary examples, see an illustration of these vain repetitions 
in the tioautontiniorcunienos of Terence, act v. scene 1. We are informed by Sei^ius 
thnt the antient heathens, ifter .supplicating tlie particular deity to whom they oftcred 
sa<!iriftce| used to tniroke all the gods and goddes’^es, lest any one of thetn should be ad- 
yorue to tho SiippluintL ;ierriu. , in Virgil. Georg, lib. i. 21, (vol. i. >>. 178. of Bur** 
inann*s edition, Ams* . 171 1 >. Uo.'’ 

Ward’s Histovy/&c« o^the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 824. 

• ^ lib. iv. c* 71. t • « 

Mr.'Movier has given n long and interesting narrative of tins anniversiury. It 
he says^ necessary to havei witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in their cities, to 
judge of the degree of faliaticif'm which possesses tliewi at tliis time. -I have seen some 
of the most violent of them, as they voi'! fer^b‘d Ya Hossein / walkvabodt the stwets almost 
naked withiimly ^ thi^r bodies stt-aimng with blood, by thavolun- 

taiyicbtsi wlndi they hirti es sete of love, attgui^ Of 

vVtUn»::;s -if v’hich ^vo load I^^Holy Wifi* ^ Siwrieri 

Second Journey, p. 1^($. j 

^ Hist! lib. xviii, c.d* 
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pt^lic prostitution. And the Phoenicians, qs we are informed by 
Augustine, made a gift to Venus of tlie gain acquired hy the same 
^Usgusting means.’* Hence we may account for Moses prohibiting 
the Israelites from committing any such atrocif^s. (Levit. xix. 29.) 
-—Others dedicated to them the spoils of war ; others votive tablets 
and other offerings in commemoration of supposed benefits confer- 
red on them. ^ 

A more frequent apd indeed very general custom was the carry- 
mg of marks on their body in honour of the object of their worship. 
This is expressly forbidden in Levit. xix. 28. To this day, all the 
castes of the Hindoos, bear on their foreheads, or elsewhere, wliat 
are called the sectarian }narh, which not only distinguish them in 
a civil, but also in a religious )>oint of view, from each other. ^ Most 
©f the barbarous nations lately discovered, liave their faces, arms, 
breasts, &c. curiously carved or fa/oord, jirobably for superstitious 
purposes. Antient writers abound with accounts of marks made on 
the face, arms, &c. in honour of diflerent idols, — and to this the 
inspired penman alludes (Rev. xiii. 16, 17. xiv. 9. 1 1. xv. 2. xvi. 2. 
xix. 20. XX. 4.), where fajse worshippers are represented as receiving 
in tlieir hands, and in th«r fl)rehea(l, the murks of the beast. 

, The prohibition in Levit. xix. 27. against the Israelites rounding 
the corners of their heads, and marring the corners of their hoards, 
•evidently refers to customs which mqst have existed among the 
^Egyptians during their resklence among that people ; though it is 
now difficult to determine what those customs were. Herodotus 
informs us, that the Arabs shave or cut their hair round in honour 
of Bacchus, who (they say) wore his hair in this way; and that the 
.Macians, a people of I.ybia, cut their hair round, so as to leave a 
tuft on the top of the head ' ; in this manner the Chinese cut their 
hair to the present day. This might have been in honour of some 
idol, and therefore lln-biddcn to the Israelites. 

The hair was nuk !i used in divination among the antients; and 
for purposes of religious superstition among the Cirecks; and parti- 
cularly about the time of the giving of this law, as this is suppos^ 
to have been the mra of the Trojan w ar. We learn from Homer, 
that it was customary for |)arents to th dieate the hair of their c|^- 
dren to some god ; which, when they came t(» manhood, they cut 
off and consecrated to the deity. Achilles, at the funeral of Patro- 
clus, cut off his golden locks, w hich his father had dedicated to the 
river god Spercliius, and threw them into the lloodv^ 


• Calmet on Levit. xix. ea. Mii (iaeiir,’s Comment.-iricH, vol. iv. pp. IBS— 185. 

< Sec much eurious infortimtioii on this subject in Dr. Clarke’s Trallds, vol. vi. 
pp. 44-1— 448. 8vo. ; and .’Mr. Dwlwcirs Classical Tour in Greece, vol. i. pp. 341, 342. 

3 Seo F6rbe.s*s Orienfal ivremoirp vol. iii, p. 15. 

4 ilt ri i. lib, iil c. b. nrtl jtb. c. 175, 


Zi'ras avkH^iparo 

/>« Xjf ; it»' TTorapt *, rpcfpf 

y iW firi i^puva Troinrop, 

mn y§ vcfrrjp npricranro TlriXws, ft. T. A, 



Achilles itfands a]>art in prayer, 
his head divides the urflMn hnif^ 


Iliad, xxiib H2, 
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Froth Virgil’s account of the death of Dido we leaih that tiife' 
topmost lock of hair, was dedicated to the irfemal gods. ' . 

If the hair was rounded, and dedicated for purposes of this kind^' 
it will at once account for the prohibition in this verse. * . ' ' 

A religion so extriivagant as that of paganism could not have 
subsisted so long, had not the priests by whom it was managied 
contrived to secure the devotion of the multitudes by pretending 
that certain divinities uttered oracles. The researches of enli^ten- 
cd travellers have laid open the contrivanc'^s by which these ifaudsi 
were managed, at least in Greece.'’ Various were the means by 
which the credulity of the people was imposed upon. Sometime 
they charmed serjients, — extracted their poison and thus rendered 
them harmless ; — a practice to which there are frequent allusions 
in the Old Testament, and it must have been a gainful and an 
established traffic. Moses has enumerated seven different sorts 
diviners into liiturity, whom the Israelites were prohibited from 
consulting (Dent, xviii. 10, 11.), viz. 1. Tliose who used divinatiohp 
— that is, who endeavoured to penetrate futurity by auguries, using 
lots, &c. ; — 2. Observers of tim?s, those^ who pretended to foretett 
future events by present occurrences, arid who predicted political 
or physical changes from the aspects of the planets, eclipses, motion 
of the clouds, &c. ; — S. Enchanters, cither J'ose who charmed scr^ 
pents, or those who drew dll^uries from inspecting the entraHs of 
beasts, observing the flights of birds, Ac. ; — !•. Witches, those who 
pretended to bring down certain celestial influences to their aid by 
means of herbs, drugs, perfumes, Ac.; — 5. Charmers, those who 
used spells for the purposes of divination; — 6. Coimdfcrs •with fa- 
miliar spirits, — Pythonesses, those who pretended to enquire i)y 
means of one s|)irit to get oracular answers from another of a supe- 


Tiio.se curling locks which from }m tjouth he vow'd 
And sacred ffrew to Sprrehiu,s' honour'd Jlood. 

Tlieii sighing, to (he deep his looks he cast. 

And roird his cye.s around die watery waste. 

Sperchius ! whose wave.s in mazy errors lost, 

Delightful roll along my native coast! 

To whom we vainlv i at our return. 

These lochs ,o fall, and hecatombs to burn 
So vow*d my 'father , but he vow'd in vain, 

No more Achilles sees his native plain ; 
in that vain hone, tlirse hairs no longer groiv ; 

Patroclus bears them to the shades below. Pope,- 

jt^ondum illi llavum 1 > oserpina verticc criiiem 
Abstttleraly Sti/gioc^uc f put da7Hnaeerel orco — 

■.,,^.-,>111 ... — — • llunc ego Dili 

Sacrum jussa fero : Uqac tslo corpora solvo. 

Sic aity vJ: dextra cvmcm secut, Auieid. iv, 698* 

The sisters had not cat the topmost hair. 

Which Froseridae and (hev eaii only know, ^ 

Nor made her sacred to the diades b^low — 

^'liis offjVing to the infern tl got s I bear ; 

Thus iiylifle she spoke,’ . r caf (he fatal /tmr- Duvden* 

A. CUnce on Levit. xix. 27. 

Sec Dr. Travels, vol, i. pp. 479, 480. ; also vol. iii. p. 298, ' 
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riiir order ;— 4ind, 7. Whsardsf c» w<?rrowtt«d?rs, thrtie vdio (likfe tho 
iv^itch at Eadbr) professed to fevoke the dead, iii Older to learn from 
l^eni the secrets of the invisible •world. ' i . ^ . 

• Four kinds of divination are particularly mentioned in sfecred 
history, viz. by the cup, — by arrows,— by inspecting the livers of 
slaughtered animals,— and by the staff. ; • 

1. ^ (C«p appears to have ‘ been the most antiOnt: 

it certainly prevailed in :Egypt in the time of JO^h (Gen. xliv.5.)* 
and it has from time immemorial been prevalent among the Asiatics, 
who have a tradition (the origin of which is lost in the lapse of ages) 
that there was a cup which had passed successively into the hands 
of different potentates, and which possessed the strange property of 
representing in it the whole world and all the things whicli were 
then doing in it. The Persians to this day cdl it the Cup of Jem- 
sheed, from a very antient king of Persia of that ttame, whom late 
Historians and poets have confounded with Bacchus, Solomon, 
Alexander the Great, 8cc. This cup, filled with the elixir of im- 
mortality, they say, w^ discovered when digging the foundations 
of Persepolis. To this cup the Persian poets liave numerous allu- 
sions; and to the intelligence suj^posed to have been received from 
it, they ascribe the great pros})crity of their antient monarchs, as 
by dt they understood all events, past, preseht, and fnture. Many 
the Mohammedan princes and gownors affect still to have in- 
formation of futlifity by means of a cup. Thus when Mr. Norden 
was' at 'Dehr or Derri in the farthest part of Egypt, in a very dan- 
gerous situation, from which he and his company endeavoured to 
extricate themselves by e:^erting great spirit, a spiteful and power- 
ful Arab ilia threatening "Way told one of their people, whom they 
■had sent to. him, that he knew what sort of people they were, 'that 
he had conmllcd his cup^ and had found liy it that they ■were those 
of whom one of their jirojihcts had said, that Franks would come 
in disguise,: and passing every wheee, examine the state of die ctwin- 
try, and afterwards bring over a great number of other b'raiiks, 
conquer the country, and exterminate all. - It was jiret^sfely the 
same thing that Joseph meant when he talked of d-ivinhig cup^^ 
Julius Serenus tells us, that the method of divining the ettp 
;among the Abysslbians, Chivldecs, .and Egy^itiansJ •was to fill' it first 
■•ivith water, then to throw into it their plates of gold and silyer* toge- 
ther with some precious stones, •whereon were engraven certain 
characters : and, after that, the persons who bame tqj'^nsult the 
oracle used certain forms of incantation, and so adliug u|^ ihj?, devil, 
received their answers several ways ; sometimes by artibulat»>siotfnds, 
pometiraes by the cha^ ad()^-s, which were in the buj), 
surfiice of the water,<aBdvby inis arrangement ibrniiitg tlie answer; 






to infer Uial Jiritpit ]>r.icti<icd <Ji.viiiution Iw the cup.} atlJjWgh, 
•ciiWdntg<oi3H'ii|^li rstNicn of ttioiu times, supernatiuntioiliieQee miglit |)0 «atributed 
wh jii« ’ti!«a8ttction ia^jQeut xUv.> inipudw 

hi ’'eye tJmi 'hey !iad stole.! iu , -f 
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and many times by the visible appearing of the persons them- 
selves about whom the oracle was consulted. Cornelius Agrippa* 
tells us likewise, that the manner of some was to pour melted wax 
into a cup containing water, which wax would range itself into order, 
and so form answers, according to the questions proposed.** 

2. Divination by artmos was an antient method of presaging 
future events. Ezekiel (xxi. 21.) informs us that Nebuchadnezzar, 
when marching against Zedekiah and the king of the Ammonites, 
and coming to the head of two ways, mingled his arrows in a quiver, 
that he might thence divine in what direction to pursue his march ; 
and that he consulted teraphim, and inspecti^d the livers of beasts, 
in order to determine his resolution. Jerome, in his commentary 
on this passage, says that “ the manner of divining by arrows was 
thus : They wrote on several arrows the names of the cities against 
which they intended to. make war, and then putting them promiscu- 
ously all together into a quiver, they caused them to be drawn out in 
the manner of lots, and that city, whose name was oh the arrow 
first drawn out, was the first they assaulted.”^ This method of 
divination was practised by the idolatrous Arabs, and prohibited by 
Mohammed *, and was likewise used by the antient Greeks and 
other nations.^’ 

3. Divination by inspecting the liver of slaughtered animals was 
another mode of ascertaining future events, much practised by the 
Greeks and Homans, by tlie former of whom it was termed 
'Hffaroo-xoir»«, or looking hito the liver. This word subsequently be- 
came a general term for divination by inspecting the entrails of 
ssicrifices, because the liver was the first and principal part observed 
for this purpose. To this method of divination there is an allusion 
in Ezekiel xxi. 21.** 


' l)e occult, Philos. 1. i. cap* 51* 

^ Dr, A- Clarke on Gen. xliv. 5. Biirdcr’s Oriental Customs, voU i. p. 54. 

On this subject see some curious infbrmation in the Fragments supplementary to 
Calmot, No. 17i>. 

** Koran, ch. v. 4. (Sale’s Translatkm, p. 94. 4 to. edit.) In his prelhninory dis- 
course, Mr, Sale states tiiat the arrears, used by the idokitrous AraJ>s for tliis purpose, 
wer^ destitute of headV feathers, and were kept in the temple of some idol, in whose 
pn^senfcc they wore cc itsu9(tied* tieren such arrows were kept in the temple of Mecca, but 
generally in dmnatioti \hoy, JSOiAde use of three only, on one of which was written My 
Loro hrUh commanded m€\~ on another, My Lord hath forbidden me, — .and the third 
was blank. If the first was dmwn, they regarded it as an approbation of the enterprise 
in question ; if tlio second, they made a contrary conclusion ; but if tlie third happened 
to be drawn, tliey , mixed ilieni and drew over again, till a decisive answer was given by 
one of tlieothct^ T^se divinaig arrows were generally consulted Lx fore anything of 
moment wAttiMeitaken — as ’ hen a man was about to marry, to undertake a journey, 
or (Sale’s Disc.pp* 127.) 

‘ * fitter’s Antiqiiiti^ of Greece, vpl i.jpp. 359, 360. ^ 

« Ibid. voU I, ppi^SSW 340. Hie practice of “ divination from the Uver is very old, 
and Was practised by fi^Cri'cks and Bonians, till Christianity banished it, together with 
the gods of Olympus, ^n ilb.vchylus, Prometheus boasts of having Umght man the divi« 
sioti of the entrails, irstn^^h, and of a clear colour, to be agreaable Vp the gods ; also tho 
various forms of the gall^nd the liver. ‘ f Stolberg’s I Jstory of Religion, vol. iii. p. 43^.) 
Amonff the Greeks hb soon as a victim was sacrificed, the entrails were 

•amitied. They began ^ifh the liver, -Ahi/h"v*as considered the chief seat; or, as Phi4, 
^tmtos eiipitsaes himsAft (life of Apollonius, viii. 7. § 15.), as tiie prophesying 

■ ^ A A 4 1' 
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fiabdomaiu^ or divination by the stafl^ is alluded to by the 
prpphet Hosga (iy. 1 2.); it is supposed^to have been thus performed ; 

person consulting measured his staff by spans, or by the lengtli 
pf his finger, saying, as he measured, “ I will go, or, 1 will not go ; 
J wUl do such a thing, or, I will not do it;,” and as the last sp|m 
fell put so he determined. Cyril and Thp^pliyluct, however, give 
p different account of the matter. They it was performed 

by erecting two sticks, ^^fler which4):iey niaitthured forth a certain 
diarm, and then, accorutng asUhe sticks fell, backwards or forwards, 
towards the right or left, tlj^^igave advice in any affair.* 


SECTION ir. 

ACCOUNT OF THE JEWISH SECTS MENTIONED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. The Sqddueees^ — ll. The Pharisees . — III. The Essenes. — IV. The 
Scribes and. Latoyers. — V. The Samaritans . — VI. The Herodians.-— 
VII. The Galileans and Zealots . — VIII. The. Sicarii. 


I. The sect of the Sadoucees derived its naine from Sadok, a 
pupil of Antigohuk: Socluviis, president of the sanhedrin or great 
COuilc[I ;''^hoi flourished about two hundred and sixty years before 
the Christiita and who inculcated the reasonableness of serving 
God dism^restedly, 'and not under the servile impulse of the fear 
of punishm^Vl Or the mer^nary hope of reward. Sadok, inisnu- 
derstandihg. the doctrine oi his master, deduced the iufci ence tliijit 
there was nO futui'e state of rewards or punishments. „ Their prin- 
cipal tenets were the followir^^: 1. That there is no resurrection^ 

(Matt. xxil. ^cts xxiii. 8.), and that the 
soul of man perishes togej^er w'ith |^fwdy. - 2. That there is no 
fate or overruling .providence, buttHj^^l^ men enjoy the most ample 
freedom of action ; in other words, tM‘ absolute power of doing 
either good according tp '^ owii5^,^^l^pice ; hence Ihey 

were very se^<^ judges.'* {i. T'lic^ paid no .ri||^Pdj,whatever to any 
tTaditSm, «,tri<Aly to the letter hul preferring 

five books or^fPoses to trfc rest.' ‘ conjectured by 

some wrlterl'^IBllf they reieefed alt the ’salcrea books but tliose of 


mi divivatioa. , Tf a fin^, iiatur^ red cai^r ; if it was witliout spots; 
if it was large and tnC|jMVUirnC(|1^ war(U: they promiijTO theniselVcs the 

^yuc$;css in tluM^andcr ^^^ j>Bt it por^^cd -f 

the livW w^^^red'by vipt}^ ' 

t SeWm dc thi< %ri»< ^iMpKdai^'ii. p. ‘J8. ,.Getlwin^^|Bl^raW^Bron, p. 21 fi 
and Newbie, df <j|u!jsi|p||^p».'359. ,(Edlnb. 

■ “ Iw .led. m. i. c. 8. ill fine. Ant. Jiiil. lib.^viit. c. i. 


•led. n. i.'i 


Ant. .TiuL lih.’xviii. c. i« 


Ante JuA lib. c. 5. ( IJell. Jrul!. Ii5. ii, c. 5 4. 

JuUibe kviiLr. 10. ^ lib. Yviii. c. 1. S 4. * 
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Moses, because Jesus Christ preferred to confute them out^ of these* 
But this hypothesis is no proof; for, thouglv Josephus fhequehtly 
mentions their rejecting the traditions of the elders, he no wherfe 
charges them with rejecting any of the sacred books; and, as he Vds 
hipiself a Pharisee, aiyl their zealous antagonist, he would not hovO 
passed over such a crfll^jn silence. It is further worthy of reraafkj 
that our Saviour ■^ifeef'^'iievex'ely ..censured .the Sadducees for their 
other corruptions, conjiemn them for such rejection.^ 

In point of numbers, the Sadducees were an inconsiderable sect} 
but their numerical deficiency was au^y compensated by the dig- 
nity and emioeuce of those who embraced thek tenets, and who were 
]>ersons of the first distinction. Several of them were adi^nped to 
the liigh priesthood.^ Tliey do not however appear to haVe as- 
pired, generally, to public offices. Josephus affirms that scarcely 
any business of the state was transacted by them ; and that, when 
they were in the magistracy, they generally conformed .to the mea* 
sures of the Pharisees, though unwillingly, and out of pure: neCes* 
sity ; for otherwise they would not have been endured by- the 
multitude.*^ ’* , 

II. The Phathskes were the most numerous, distinguished, and 
p(-pular sect among the .lews ; the time when they first appeared is 
not known, but it is supposed to have been pot long after tlie ihstk 
tution of the Sadducees, if indeed the two sects did not gradually 
spring up together. They derived their iiam^ from. the-. Hf brew 
w'ord Pharash^ which signifies separoted, or set apart, because they 
sqmrated themselves from the rest of tU^ Jews to superior strictness 
in religious observances. They boasted that, liojii dieir accurate 
knowledge of religion, they were the favourites of heaven and 
thr.s, .trusting in themselves that they were righteous, despised 
others. (Luke xi. .52. xviii. 9. 1 1.) Among the tenets inculcated by 
this sect, we may enunjcratC) t^e following, viz. 

They ascribed all thing^tq i^te or prbvidcn yet not so abso- 
lutely iis to take away the fr^wnll of man, though fate does not co^ 
^op|i;ate in every action. ’ They also Ixelieved in the existence of 
angels and spirits>;^^in the Resurrection of the dcad^(Acts xxiii. 8.): 
but, from the accq^l^' of them by Josephus, appears that 
tlisir notion of tHy^^^^i^ality of the souf vS’lis the Pythagorean 
hieteinpsychosis *'*; .soul, after: the dissblutiqu of one body, 

winged its into artofljer; and that these. removals, w’ere per- 

petuated and diyejs died thronghi, ail incite’ kicc^ion, the soul 

Bader will pi^fs in of the preeating account 

t] ^ Appen- 

Acts V. Aiit. Jud. lib. lit>‘ ^ivlii. c. 1 § *1. 

s Ant. .tud.- wi ffl fe F '-’ § -i- ■* 2. § 4. 

^ lib. TtSlS^nid. ifb.tL c. 8. § 14. jUits 

V. 38, 39.. ' ^ _ 

® Josephus Ant. Jud. lib. sviii. ... ’ . S3." Pe Hell. Jud. lib. li. c. 8. 1 14. lib.ii^;c 
§ 5. The author of thy Book of Wis dom (ch. viii. 20.) seems to allude to dte sat^ ^ 
trine, when he tells us, that, being gst ct, he cumf into a body tdiieficd ' 
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aniinabi^iii $Ottiid ®iul healthy t^ody^ or being confined in a defonned, 
and dbieased ivame, atxording to its conduct in a prior state of exr 
istence. FVoiu the Pharisees, whose tenets and traditions the people 
generally received, it is evident that the disciples of our Lord had 
adt^ted philosophical doctrine of the transmigration of souls ; 
when having met a man who had been horn blind, they asked him 
whetlier it were the sins of tills man in a pre-existent state which 
bad caus^ the ^vereign Disposer to inflict hpon him this punish- 
ment. lo this inquu'y Christ replied, that neither his vices or sins 
in a pre-existent stat^ nor those of his parents, were the oause of 
this ra^mity. (Jolui ix. 1 — 4.) From, this potion^ derived from the 
Greek philosophy, w’e find that durioj^ our. Saviour’s pvihiio minis- 
try,! the Jews speculated viariottidy indulged 

several conjectures, which of dm antient pirc^^ts it^was^^^^^ soul 
now animated him, ahd;perfOr|!lfied such astonishing rairaclj^. ^lome 
contended that it wtis tli^:60Ul of Elias ; others of Jerehu^v; .while 
others, less sanguin^. only dodared in general terms that jt must be 
the jsoul of one 0^1^^ old prt^hets by which these nfighty . deeds 
were now wrou^t,; (Matt.xvi. 14; Lukeix. 19.) ^ , - 

Lastly, the Phaidsees contended that God was in strict justice 
to tdes$. die.’ Jdws, and make them all piwtakers of the /<’»•- 
restriid kingdom /of the Messiah, to justify to make them 

eternally bappy^:. and that he could not poshly damn any one of 
diem ! The ground of their justification they derived from the merits 
of Abrahain, from their knowledge of GchI, from their practising 
thc-rite cd* cir^mcisioii, and from the sacrifices they ollercd. And 
as they coneeived works to be meritorious, they hatl invented a 
^xeat mpererogatmy oms, to which they attached greati^r 

merit dian to «the observance of the law itself. To this notion ^ 
Paul has some allusions in those parts of his Epistle to the liom^s, 
in which he combats die erroneous suppositions of the Jews."* 

The Pharisees were the strictest of the three principal sects.Shat 
divided the Jewish nation (Acts xxvi. 5.)» end .uflec*ted a sin^lar 
.probity of manners according to their system, which howeverrjwas 
.&r the most part bodi lax and corrupt. Thus, many things 
Moses hfid tolerated in\ciyiWife, in order to avoid a greater evg; die 
Pharisees determ^ed totbe morally right ; instance, tlm^^w 
of retaliation, and that of divorce from a wife for am/ cause. (Matt- 

During the time of Christ, there were 
iiwo ,<?elebrirted phUpixiphlcal divinity schools aifiong tl|B Jews, 
kthat of Schammai and diatnof Mill^. On the quc^ioii of* divorce. 


Tfel. IroL II. p. ^55. 

la wliPf "0 m aUM|0 


Dr. Hartvood’b Intfod to the. New 
^ti*ahsmi|;radon of fl. liscribes 

Baptist to be Wh^nd^t, when the of 
comparing Matt. xvi. 6: wtdt' Mark vfij. 15., 
C^hsoquebtjy disbelieved i| future state. Hjs 

I'lto the force of consriehco which haiitried liis 

. ^.-ncfple.s. 

ephus, A 14 , Jiid. lib; xvil. c. 5?. 54. l)d Boll; Jud;' libs ii. 
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Ihfe si^iobl df SehatniKidi maahfttS^y that fib mafi could l^ully jftft 
affiy hlfi wife except for adultery: the school of HUM) on the con- 
ti'^y) allowed of divorce for tfay cause (from Dteut. xxiy. 1.), even if 
thU'Vlife fotisid no favour in the eyes of her husband) — in other 
wotdS) if he saw any woman who pleased him better. Tlie practice 
of 4he Jews seems to have gone with the school of HUM. Thus^ 
we read (in Ecclus; xXv. 26.) “ If she go not as thou wouki^ 

have her, cut her ofFfrom thy flesh ; give her a bill of divorce wid 
let her go and in conformity with this doctrine, Josephus who 
was a Pharisee, relates that he repudiated his wife who had b(HUe 
him three tfhUdren, b^use he was not pleased with her manners 

Further}' 'flbie^v'iltti^^eted eertuitt i^^ Mosaic laws ipost li- 
terally,' e^dfsfort^-meh Cleaning as -to favour their own phi- 
losophical* ^stem. Thus, the law of IbViflg their neighbour, they 
expou«3^’'Sblely of the love of their fri^ds, that is, of the whole 
Jewish-rttee s all other jiersons being Considered by them as natural 
eiiemi«^ (Matt. v. 43. compared wim Luke x. 81-U;3S,), whom they 
Avcre in no respect bound to assistT Dr. Lightfootbas cited a strik- 
ing illustradoh ' of this passage from MaimonideSi^' An oath, in 
which the tiatne^pf God was not distinctly spedfied^* they taught 
was not binding (Matt; V. 33.), maintaining that* a man might even 
swear with his lip:^, aUd at the same moment anmtHt in his heart 1 
Ko rigorously did they understand the commandiof observing the 
sabbath da}', that they accounted it unlawful tb jpduck e»xn M corn, 
and heal the sick, &c. (Matt. xii. 1. etsetj. Luke vi, 6. etse<j. xir. L 
et seq.) Those natural laws which Moses did not sanction by any 
penalty, they accotuited among the petty commandnit^ts, inferior 
to the ceremonial laws, which they preferred to* 'the former as 
boingthe weightier matters of the law (Matt. Vi 19.-^ xv. 4. xxiii. 23.)^ 
to the total neglect of mercy and fidelity. Hence they accounted 
causeless anger and impure desires as trifles of no moment (Matt. v. 
21, 22. 27 — 30.) ; they compassed sea and land to make proselyteS'l 
r to the Jewisli religion from among the Gentiles, that they might 
rule Over their consciences and'>vealth ; and these proselytes, through 
the influence of their own scartdak)us‘eK«mples ai^ characters, they 
soon tendered moio lurpiligate and abandoned flian ever they were 

- ^ - IQ :'■* 

^ ^fc on»»«sclf, § 76\ Grotius, Caluiet, Prs, Lightfoot, Whitby, I)od^|dg;e, anil 
A. Clarke, (on Matt: V. :^.0, . atid Matt,s:i«. 3. ef sr 7 r) 1 iave aU giv -n iitufititmdns'Vff 

1^1^ Jewkii doctnuc ol divorce? fro? ^ rabbinicarviriters* also ScidfHi's Uaodr Habfaidaiy 
C.22. (Op, tom.ib coL 782»— 786.) 

, ,« /A Jew s^esA fWl into ihe scad f means lift hmi pnt: to it is 

^rUlca, \ \ Tiifu ri^ agaui^ //i^l But ras Is nc>t to 

neigb^mr/* . * j i 

3 Jnstiu/Marwjr; Ib^a^ to tbe P’ . die proselytes of tl|a 

, Phari^^ agaiqs^tb^ iiaftie of, C I:riit, .;t to . 

priifielyte^/* to the .to iP- ^9 pot^toe m uUt 

olasplieme ftis name iwo/M vi ^ — ...-.n tj^rielvesy *^^7 
8h«;»r toirimalicioufj seal against aiiJ, to ebtain merit in your eyes, wiab to pa Re- 
proach, and torment,' and Jeatb.'V See jt^rthcr Dr. Ii<&lantrs Pfigjuiism and Chmtianity 
t^ompared, pp, 21— 23. " ' 
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before their conversion. (Matt, xxiii. 15.) Esteeming* temporal 
happiness and riches as the highest good, they scrupled not to 
Rccun^ulate, wealth by every means, legal or illegal (Matt. v. 1 — 12. 
xxiii. 4. Luke xvi. 14. James ii. 1 — 8.) ; vain and .ambitious of 
popular applause, they offered up long prayers * in public places, 
but hot without a self-sufficiency of their own holiness (Matt. vi. 
2 — 5. Lukexviii. 11.); under a snnctimoniqus appearance of re- 
spect for the memories of the prophets whom their anceshu's had 
slain, they repaired and beautified their sepulchres (Matt.xxiii. 29.); 
and such was their idea of their own sanctity, that they thought 
themselves defiled if they but touched or conversed with sinners^ 
that is, with publicans or tax-gatherers, and persons of loose aiii^l 
irregular lives. (Luke vii. 39. xv. 1. et seq.) 

But, above all their other tenets, the Pharisees were conspicuous 
for their reverential observance of the traditions or decrees of the 
elders : these traditions, they pretended, had been handed down from 
Moses through every geno’ation, but were not committed to writ- 
ing; and they were not merely coirsidered as of equal authority 
witli the divine law, but even preferable to it. “ The words of the 
Scribes,” said they, “ ai'e lovely above the words of the law : for 
the words of the law' are weighty and light, but the words of the 
scribes are ali, weighty.” - Among the traditibns thus sanctimotti* 
ously observed by the Phari.sees, we may briefly notice the follow- 
ing : l.j I'/ie xeas/ihig of hands up to the wrist before and after meat 
(Matt/lsv. 2. Mark vii. 3.), which they accounted not merely a rq.- 
ligious duty, but considered its omi.ssion as a crime ecjual to 
cation, and punishable by excommunication. 2. 'I'he imriJiMiitni 
of the cups, vessels, and couches used at their meals by abjftltiohs 
or washings (Mark vii. 1.) ; for w'hich purpose the six lar^K’lvater- 
pots mentioned by St. .John (ii. 6.) w'ere destined. But th^ ablu- 
tions are iK»t to bo confounded with those .symbolical wasUij^gs men- 
tioned in P.sal. xxvi. 6. and Matt, xxvii. 24. 3. Their Jus^na imee 

a 'iiceek with great appearance of austerity (Lukexviii. iS. 'Matt. vi. 
16.) ; thus converting that exercise into religion w hich is only a help 
towards the performance of its halh)wed duties. The Jqwish days 
of fasting were the second and fifth days of the w'eek, corresponding 
with our Mondays and Thursdays; on one of these days they com- 
memorated Mo.se.s going tip to the mount to receive, the law', which 
according to their traditions, was on the fifth day or 'IJiursday; 
and on the other, his de.scent after he had received the two tables. 


. I Bii)Chcr, after a very autient brew luanuscnpt ritual, lias gjven a long and curious 
apeeunen of tho vain repeiition.s” u^d by the Pliarisees. See his Antiquitates Biblica' ex 
"Novo Tei^amento selectae, pp. Vitemherga^ 

O ;* by Dr. Lightfoot on Matt« xv* (Works, h. 

p.. 19 ;^.) 'ITic whoL* of Ills lIebre*A ; UidfTalinu(lical Exercitations on that chapter is sin- 
gulfirly Tlie collection of traditions, by which Uie Jew* made the Jaw 

of God of ‘s tenmd the Talmud ; of wliich, and of its in iUustraUng 

tJic Uoiy aocount Ijfw^lrca jy been given. On the traditions of t^ie modern 

Y^'^y many p rssages of the New Testament,) tlie reader may emi’' 
.ludaism, chap. viii. to xv. pp, 1 10 — 280 . 
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which tliey supposed to have been on the second day or Monday, 
4. 2'heir punctilimis payment qf tithes (temple-offerings), evep of the 
most trifling thing. (Lukexviii. 12. Matt, xxiii. 23.) 5. Their 'wear- 
ing broader phylacteries and larger fringes to their garments than the 
I’est of the Jews. (Matt, xxiii. .5.) These pliylacteries were pieces 
of parchment or the dressed skin of some clean animal, inscribedi 
with four paragraphs of the law, taken from Exod. xiii. 1 — 10. and 
xiii. 11 — 16. IJeut. vi. 4 — 9. and xi. 13 — 21. all inclusive; which 
the Pharisees, interpreting literally (as do the modern rabbins) Dent, 
vi. 8. and other similar passages, tied to the fronts of their caps and 
on their arras. The fringe was ordered by Moses, as we read in 
Numb. XV. 38, 39. He therefore, who wore his phylactery and his 
fringe of the largest size, was reputed to be the most devout. * 

With all their* pretensions to piety, the Pharisees entertained 
the most sovereign cpiitempt for the people ; whom, being ignorant 
of the law, they pronounced to be accursed. (John vii. 49.) Yet 
sucli was tlie esteem and veneration in w hich they were held by the 
people, that they may almost be said to have given what direction 
they pleased to public affairs : aiul hence the great men dreaded 
their pov/er and authority. It is unquestionable, as Moshelni has 
well remarked, that the religion of the IMiarisees was, for the most 
parq founded in consummate hypocrisy ; and that, at the bottom, they 
were generally the slave.s of every vicious appetite, proud, arrogant, 
and avaricious, consulting only the gratification of their lusts,' even 
at the very moment when they professed themselves to bo engtiged in 
the service of their Maker. The.se odious leature.s in the character 
of the Pharisees caused them to be reprehended by our Saviour with 
the utmost severity, even more than he rebuketl the Sadducees; 
who, although they had departed w idcly iVoni the genuine principles 
of religion, yet dul not impose on mankind by a protended sanctity, 
or devote themselves with insatiable greediness to the acquisition 
of lionours and riches. * 

III. The E.ssenf,s, who were the third princijial sect among the 
.lews, differed in many respects from the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
botli in doctrines aiul in pi.ictice. Tliey were divided into two 
tlasses : 1. The practical, w ho lived in society, and some of whom 
were married, though it appears with much circumspection. These 
dwelt in cities and their neighbourhootl.s, and applied themselves to 
husbandry and oilier innocent occupations. 2. The contemplative 
Essenes, who were al>o cuHed Therapeutm or Physicians, from their 
application principally to the cure of the diseases of the soul, 
devoted themfch es wholly to meditation, and avoiilcd living in 
great towns as unfavourable to a contemplative life. But both 
classes wcre^xceedingly absU-mious, exemplary in their moral de- 
portment, averse froin profane swearing, and most rigid in their 

’ dwthe phylacteries and frin're*! ot’ (lie mndern Jews, Mi. Allen has collected much 
ctitlotis Infonnatioii. Modern Judnisrn, p|>. — 81 

* Mo^heim’s Commentaries^ ou the AflaifS of Christians, vol.i. p. 83. 
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pbs^wanoe of the sabbath. They beldy among ^odier tenets, the 
immortality of the soul (though they denied the resbrrection of the 
%ody)^ the existence of angels, and a state of future rewards and 
punishments. They believed every thing to be ordered by an 
Vernal fatality or chain of causeis. Although Jesus Christ censured 
all'die other sects of the Jews for their vices, yet he never spoke of 
the Esseims ; neither are they mentioned by name in any pflrt of tlie 
New Testament. The silence of the evangelical historians con- 
cerning them, is by some accounted for by their eremitic life, which 
Secluded them from places of public resort ; so that they did not 
come in the way of our Saviour, as the Pharisees and l^dducees 
often did. Others, however, are of opinion, that the Essenes being 
very honest and sincere, without guile or hypocrisy, gave no rooih 
for the reproofs and censures which the other J^s deserved; and 
therefore no mention is made of them. 


But though the Essenes are not expressly named in any of the 
sacred books, it has lieen conjectured that they are alluded to in two 
or three passages. Thus, those whom our Lord terms eunuchs, 
who have made themselves such ibr the kingdom of heaven’s sake 
(Matt. xix. 12.), are supposed to be the contemplative Essenes, who 
abstained from all intercourse with women, in the hope of acquiring 
8 greater degree of purity, and becoming the lietter fitted for the 
kingdom of God. St. Paul is generally understood to have refiwretl 
tp them, in Col. ii. 18. 23. ; where “ voluntary humility” and *,* ne- 
glecting the body,” are peculiarly applicable to the Essenes ; ;Vho, 
when they received any persons into their numl^er, made them 
solemnly swear that they, would keep and observe the books Of 
sect and the names of the angels with care * What is also said in 


the above-cited passage, of “ intruding into things not sCcii, ■ ite 
Idcewise agreeable to the character of the Therapeutic Essenes ; who, 
placing, the excellence of their contemplative life in raising their 
minds to invisible objects, pretended to such a degree of'CIevatiOn 
and abstraction, ns to be able to jienetrate into the nature of angels, 
and assign them proper names, or rightly inteq^ret those ali^dy 

? iven 'them ; and also to pry into futurity and predict future events. 

>n these accounts it is highly probable that they wCre “vainly 
puffed up by their fleshly mind.” Further, the tenetts referred to 
by St. Paul (Col.ii. 21. touch not, taste not, handle not,”) are 
such as the Essenes held, who would not tostc any picasiuit ftxxl, 
but lived on coarse bread and drank nothing but water, and some 
of whom would not taste any food at all till after sun-set r if touched 
by any thift were nob of tijeir own sect, they would wa#h themselves, 
as after some great pollution. It has l>een conjectured that there 
frilghf; be. a sodality of Essenes it Colosse, ns thete .were in many 


mlgnt pe. a spOiUitY or Jiissenes at Muosse, as there were in many 
places mit Judtea; .ntl that some of thcCbristiaps, K’ing 
too miich indmecito iludaisinj miglit also affect the {renulmri^s of 


* .Tusopittis,4*^Bcia Jtid. lib. ii. c. 
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this sei^$ which might be the reason of the apostle’s so pArtkttlady 
cautioning the Colossians against them. 

IV. There is in the Gospels frequent mention of a set.of ta^ 

called scajBES and lawyers, who are often joined with th^chie^ 
priests, elders, and X^harisees. They seem to have been: ; of 

learning? and on that account to have liad great deference paid ^ to 
them (Matt. ii. 4. vit. 29.) ; but strictly speaking, they did not forlu 
any distinct sect. The Scribes generally belonged to the sect., df 
the Pharisees, in whose traditions and explanations of the law they 
were proibundly skilled ; and on the Sabbath days ** they sat in Mose^’ 
seat” and instructed the people. Originally, they had tlieir name 
from their employment, which at first was transcribing the law ; but in 
progress of time they exalted themselves into the public ministry and 
became teachers of it, authoritatively determining what doctrines 
were or were not contained in the Scriptures, and teaching the 
common people in what sense to understand the law and the pro- 
phets. In short, they tvere the oracles which were consulted in f^l 
difficult points of doctrine and, duty. 

Lawyers teachers of the laxo) and scribes appear to be 

synonymous terms, importing one and the same order of men; [as 
St. Matt. (xxii. 35.)i,^calls him a lawyer whom St. Mark (xii. .26.) 
terms one of the scribes. Dr. Macknight conjectures the scribes; to 
have been the public expounders of the law, and that the lawyeril 
studied, it in private : perhaps, as Dr. Lardner conj^tures, they 
taught in the schools.'-^ P 

V, The Samarjitans, mentionetl in the New Testament^ ate 
generally considered as a sect of the Jews ; their origin and hi^iy 
have already been related, together with their antipathy to the Jews, 
Their principal residence is at Sicliem or Shechem, now called 
Napolqscy or XablouSf where they have one synagogue. In 182^ 
there were between twenty and thirty houses, and about sixty males 
paid the ca|)itation tax to the Mohammedan government. 3 They 
celebrated divine service every Saturday. Formerly they went four 
times a year in solemn procession, to the old synagogue on Mount 
Gerizim : and on these occasions they ascended before sun-rise, awl 

'^read Uie law. lill aoon ; but of late years they have not been aUoweici 
to do this. The SiunariUms have one school in Napolose, whece^ 
: , — ^ 

* Jenningi^N Antiquities, bonk i* c. 12. p. 243. (Edinb. 1*313.} Michfudlaii' 

thinks that Saint Piml alludes to the tenets and practices of the Essenes in his Epktle tqr; 
tlie EpJiesians^ and in his Hrst Epistle to Timothy, lutrod. to New TesU vo^. 
PP^79~8 j 5. i Dr. rrulcaii v has ollected with great industry and fidelt^y all timt Philo,' 
Josephusy and PItny n»cdrded cdncerniii^ tbe Esseiies. Connexion; rdl; il. book V. ' 
»ubanno;lC>7. »*c/pp.84ti--3<>i>. 8th edit. I • . > :• 

2. Pi:idea]UJi(, vol. ik Lardiur’s Credibility, part i. book i. cb* iv. § {^prkf|»^- 

voUi. p.l'iSG.) ' Macktii^Ps Harmony, sect. 87. vol* ii. , P«74, (2d ixtit. 4tp.) 

hodrtfcd III die 6id ■rcsUtnetit, it may not be irwjliwaht wei^ poltliMt 

olftceri|of grait weiglit and aoiliority ; it betiif^ their ^jnptoyntnat ttfe kioga lOKi 

magistratesi and to keep an account in writing of public aefit or occurrences of the royal 
revenues, ahd;the musWHr rolls of die army. (2 §ain.Mi» 17. 1 Chron. tldv. er I Kiagsr 
iv. 3. 2Kjng8xix.2. xxB.;;;8— 10,, 2 Chion.’xi^k.-U#) ■ 

® Jowett*a Christiau Ues^rches hi Syrw, p«l35. 
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their language is taught. Tlie head of this sect is stated to reside 
at Paris. ^ The Samaritans at Nnpolose are in possession of a very 
antient manuscript Pentateuch, which they assert to be nearly 3500 
years old ; but they reject the vowel points, as a rabbinical invention. 
In order to complete our notice of this sect, we have subjoined their 
confession of faith, sent in the sixteenth century by Eleazar their 
high priest to the illustrious critic Scaliger, who had applied to 
them for that purpose ; together with a few additional particulars 
from the Baron de Sacy’s Memoir on the Samaritans, and the Rev. 
W. Jowett’s Christian Researches in Syria. 

1. The Samaritans observe the sabbath with all the exactness 
required in Exodus ; for not one of them goes out of the place 
where he is on the sabbath-day, except to the synagogue, where 
they read the law, and sing the praises of God. I’hey do not lie 
that night with their wives, and neither kindle nor order fire to be 
kindled: whereas the Jews transgi-ess the sabbath in all these points ; 
for they go out of town, have fire made, lie with their wives, and 
even do not wash themselves after it. — 2. They hold the passover to 
be their first festival ; they bcgia at sun-set, by the sacrifice en- 
joined for that purpose in Exotlus ; but they sacrifice onl?/ on 
Mount Geriziin, where they read thq law, and offer prayei's to 
God, after whieli the priest dismisses the \#hole congregation with- a 
blessing. [Of late years, however, having been prohibited .froBi 
ascending Mount Geriziin by their oppressors the Turks, they offer 
the paschal sacrifice within their city, which they consider to be 
within the precincts of the sacred place.] — 3. ^’hey celebrate for 
seven days together the feast of the harvest, but they do not agree 
with the Jews concerning. the tlay when it ought to begin ; for these 
reckon the next day after tiie soleinnily of tlie passover; whereas 
the Samaritans reckon fifty days, beginning the next day afeer the 
sabbath which happens in the week of the unleavened bread, and 
the next day after the seventh sabbath following, the feast of the 
harvest begins. — 4'. They ob.serve the fast of expiation on the tenf^ 
of the seventh month : they employ the four and twenty hours pf 
the day in prayers to God, and singing his praises, and fasting. 
All fast, except children at the breast, whereas the Jews cxcfiBpt 
children under sever: years of age. — 5. On the fifteenth of the sa^e 
month, they celebrate the feast of tabeiiiacles. — (i. They never defer 
circumcision beyond the eighth day, as it is coniinanded in Genesis, 
whereas the Jews (hjfer it sometimes longer. — 7. They are obligwl 
to wash themselves in the morning, when they have Iain with their 
wive.s, or have Ix^en sullied in the isight by some uncleanness ; and all 


I Visit of tlie Iter. James Connor, in 1819 and l.syo, to Cnndia, Ultodes, Cyprus, and 
vnrioiis jiar.* of Syria 'and J’plestine annexed to the llcv. W. Jowott's Gliristian lU*- 
senrebe- in tJiv Mediterrjtnean, p. , 

S Mi'nnoire suvi’Ktat aetide? rlca 8atnaritaius, par IVI. Silvcatro de 8ocf^ Paris, 

8to. Hesearcliy* in Syria, pp.)96— 198. Sen also Joan. Christopb- 

Friedridi, um de Ciiristokigia Sainaritanoruta JLibor. AixSiedib Appeiidkiuli os 

Cdlunik- 
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vessels, that may become unclcj^n, become defiled when they touch 
them before they have washed. — 8. They take away the fat from 
sacrifices, and give the priests the shoulder, the jaws, and the belly. 
— 9. They never marry their nieces as the Jews do, and have but oae 
wife, whereas the .Tews may have many. — 10. They believe ift Gotl, 
in Moses, and in Mount Gerizim. Whereas, say they, the Jews put 
their trust in others, we do nothing but what is expressly commanded 
in the law by the Lord who made use of the ministry of Moses; but 
the Jews swerve from what tlie Lord hath commanded in the law, 
to observe what their fatliors and doctors have invented. — 11. They 
receive the Torah or I’entnteiich, aiul hold it as their only sacred 
book ; they reverence the books of Josliua and Jjulgcs, but do not 
account them sacred in the same manner as the Torah, considering 
Joshua not to have been a pro|)het, but only the disciple of a pro- 
phet, that is, of Moses. — 12. They expect a jirophet, whom they 
tenn Hatliab ; but, say thcy> ‘‘ there is a great mystery in regard 
to llathab, who is yet to come. We shall be happy when he 
tamies.” When the Rev. Mr, .Jowett, in November 1823, interro- 
gated the officiating Samaritan priest concerning their ex))ectation 
of a Messiah, the latter replied that they were all in expectatiojt of 
him ; — “ that the Messiah Would be a man, not the Son of God, . — 
anil that this” (Napolose) “ was to be the j)lace which he would 
make the metropolis of his kingilom : this was the place, of which 
the Lord had j)r()mised, he would place his name there.” The re- 
port of the Samaritans worshipping a dove is groundless ; nor is it 
true that they deny the resurrection of the dead, or the existence 
of angels. I'liey admit, however, that they recite Jtymns and 
prayers that Jehovalt would parilon the dead, and the priest jmrifies 
them by prayer. 

'I’he Saniaritan.s have a catalogue ol’ the succession of their high 
priests from Aaron to the present time. They believe themselves 
to be of tbc po.'^terity oi’.lose}di by Eidiraim, and that all their high 
priests descended from i’hinehas; whereas the Jews have not one ot 
that family, 'i'hey boast that they have preserved the IIebi:ew 
characters vvhicli God made nse ot to promulgate his law ; wliile 
* the Jews have a wav i>l writing from Ezra, which is cursed- for 
ever. And indeed, Ir.ste'ad of looking upon Ezra as the restorer ot 
the law, tliey curse him as an iiiijJoslor, who has laid aside their old 
characters to use new ones ’n their room, and authorised several 
books that were M >ittcu to supj)ort the jiosterity of David. 

fc>evend> atteiupt.-. have been made to convert these Samaritans ; 
but they have been op[)i'essed instead ol being made Christians, and 
they arc roilueed to a ..midl number rather by misery than by the 
multitude of those who have been converted. Nay, they seem 
more stubbornly wedded to their sect than the Jews, though these 
adhere rigorously to the law of Moses. At least Nicou, wdio lived 
after the twelfth century, wi.en sotting down the formalities used at 
the .recept ^p ^ of heretics, obse: *cs, that it a Jew had a mind to be 
converted, in order to avoid jv.mishment or the payment of wltj^ jlie 
voi,. Ill, n n 
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owed» lie was to purify himself, and satisfy his creditors before he 
was admitted. But the Samaritans were not received before titey 
had been instructed two years, and were required to fast ten or 
ii^en days before they professed the Christian religion, to attend at 
morning ^md evening prayers, and to leani some psalms ; others 
were not used with so much rigour. The term of two years which 
was enjoined to the Samaritan proselytes, is an argument that they 
were suspected, and the reason why they were so w'as, that they 
had often deceived the Christians by their pretended conversion. * 

VI. The IIerooians were rather a jiolitical faction than a reli-- 
gious sect of the Jews ; they derived their name from Herod the 
Great, king of Judma, to whose family they were strongly attached. 
They were distinguished from the other Jewish sects, first, by their 
concurring in Herod’s plan of subjecting himself and his people to 
the dominion of the Romans ; and secondly, in complying with the 
latter in many of their heathen practices, such as erecting temples 
with images for idolatrous worship, raising statues, and instituting 
games in honour of Augustus ; which symbolising with idolatry upon 
views of interest and worldly policy is supposed to have been a part 
at least of the leaven of Hcrotl, against which Jesus Christ cautioned 
his disciples (Mark viii. 15.); consequently they were directly op- 
posed to the Pharisees, who, from a misinterpretation of Dent. xvii. 
15. maintained that it was not lawfid to submit to the Roman em- 
peror, or to pay taxes to him. But Herod and his folhnvers, under- 
standing the text to exclude only a voluntary choice, and not a neces- 
sary submission where force had overpowered choice, held an opinion 
directly contrary, and insisted that in this case it was lawful both to 
submit to the Roman emperor, and also to pay taxes to him. How 
keen then must have been the .nalice of the l^harisees against CJtrist,: 
when they united with their mortal enemies the Henxlians, in pro- 
posing to him the ensnaring question, whether it was lawful to^ye 
tribute to Cmsar or not? (Matt. xxii. IG.) If our RedeCmel^ad 
answei’ed in the negative, the Herodians would have accused him to 
the Roman power as a seditious person ; and if in the Jifiirmative, 
the Pharisees were equally ready to accuse him to the people, and 
excite their indignation against him, as betraying the civil liberties 
and privileges of his country. It is further probable that the He- 
rodians, in their doctrinal tenets, were chiefly of the sect of the 
Sadducees, who were the most indifferent to religion among the 
whole Jewish nation ; since that which is by one evnnfeelist calhxl 
iioR leaven of Herod (Mark viii. 15.), is by another tw^d (Matt, 
xvi. 6.) the leaven of the Sadducees, ~ *" 

» Lewis’s Origifies IIc!)ra; 2 B, vol. lii. pp. .57— .09. In pp. .59— he Fws printed a 
letter, purportiag to have Ik cn writton by tlie .Siiniaritnns at Shochem in the seventeenth 
century, and sent by tliein to tlieir bre*‘iren in England, Ijy Dr. Ht^tington, some time 
dupla'rt to tlxj Turkw Cooipanj at Alejpo, and afterwards' Bislioji o^tap|ioc, in Jrclai>d. 

s Pridi Ktit’s Conneclidn, part ii. book v. (vol. ii. pp.f?V;5 — Jennings’s Jewish 

Antiquiti^%K>fc i.'\b -i' (pp. 24^— 246.), where the dilFercnt oj^ions of former wri- 
ters co ircr«|rg':;;|i:'i* Mejodi.'itis .w cnumiritted; as also in ElslcA Annotations on tlic 
vislijb — a-tti. voL ii. p. 15. Parkhurst’s Crack Jlokkun, pp.290,29t- 

Ewdner’s C^iimity, part i book i. th. iv. § ^ (Work*, voKi|;%. 136 , vilf,) 
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VII; The Galileans were a sect that originated from the Hia-' 
risees, a. d. 12, when Archelaiis was banished, Judaea reduced into ; 
a Roman province, and a census taken by Quirinius or Cyreniiis 
president of Syria (to which province Judaja was attached). Oft 
this occasion, Judas the Galilaean, or Gaulonite, as he is also called 
exhorted the people to shake off this yoke, telling them, that tribute ' 
was due to God alone, and consequently ought not to be paid to the ' 
Romans j and that religious liberty and the authority of the divine 
laws were to be defended by force of arms. In other respects his ■ 
doctrines appear to have been the same as those of the Pharisees. 
The tumults raised by these pernicious tenets were indeed suppressed 
(Acts V. 37.) ; but his followers, who were called Galilteans, continued ' 
secretly to propagate them, anti to make proselytes, whom they re- 
quired to be circumcised. As the same restless disposition and 
seditious principles continued to exist at the time when the apostles 
Paul and Peter wrote their Epistles, they took occasion thence to in- 
culcate upon C'hristians (who were at that time generally confounded 
with the Jews), the necessity of obedience to civil authority, with 
singular ability, truth, and persuasion. See Rom. xiii. 1. ct seq. 

1 Tim. ii. 1. et seq. 1 l*eterii. 13. et seq. " 

The Zealots, so often mentioned in Jewish history, appear to 
ha ve been the followers of this Judas. Lamy is of opinion that the 
.TUST MEN whom the Pharisees and Herodians sent to entangle 
Jesus in his conversation, were members of this sect. (Matt. xxii. 15, 
16'. Markxii. 13, 14. Luke xx. 20.) Simon the Canaanite, one 
of the apostles of Jesus Chirst, is called Zelotes (Lukevi. 15.): and 
in Acts xxi. 20. and xxii. 3. (Gr.) we find that there were certain 
Christians at Jerusalem, who are denominated Zealots. But these 
merely insisted on the fulfilment of the Mosaic law, and by no means 
went so far as those persons, termed Zelotie'or Zealots, of whom we 
read in Josephus’s history of the Jewish war. 

VII 1. The Kicahii, noticed in Acts xxi. 38. were assassins, who 
derived their name from tiieir using poniards bent like the Roman 
siav, which they concealed under their trai'nieuts, and privately 
^stabbed the objects of their malice.* The Egyptian impostor, also 
mentioned by the sacred historian, is noticed by Josephus, who says 

1 He wiis a native Ganiala in the province of Gaulonitis. 

Josephus^ Ant. Jud. lih, xviii. c. i. § 1.6. lib. xx. c. v. §2. De Bell. Jud. lib, ii.^ 
c. xvii. §7—9. lib. vii, c. viii. § 1, Tlio Theiuias mentioned in Acts v. 36. must not 
be confounded witli tlic 'HieudaN or Judas referred to by Josephus. (Ant. lib. xx. c. v. 

§ J*) (/Tbeud^s a very common name among tlie Jews ; and the person mentione4 
by the sacred historian was prol)u,'ly one of the many leaders who took arms in defence 
of the public libertit>, at the tin * of Cyrenius*s enrolment and taxation, at least seven, 
if not ten, years before the speech delivered by Gamaliel. (Acts v. 34 — 40 .) He seems 
to have been supported by smallei niiin'>ers tlian the second of tliat name, and (as the 
second afterwards did) pcrisiit'd in the attempt; but as his followers were dispersed^ 

• not slauglitcred, like those of the second Judas, survivors might talk much of him, and 
Gamaliel might have be^ [jartii ularly informed of his historr, though Josephus only 
menUons it in general terms. See Or. fiiurdner's Credibility, parti* bpokii* ch* vii» 
(^yorks, vol. i. pp. 40.5-^ 41 3.) Dr. i; oddridge on / .-ts v, 36. 

^ Apparatus Bibh'cii^*'^ 

♦ J6i^ephiii/Ant, Jdjj; c. vhi. i , 

■' B B 2 
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that he was at the head of 30,000 men, though St. Luke notices 
only 4000 ; hut both accounts arc reconciled by supposing that the 
impostor (who in the second year of Nero pretended to be a pro- 
phet) led out 4000 from Jerusalem, who were alterwards joined by 
others to the amoiuit of 30,000, as related by Josephus. They were 
attacked and dispersed by the Roman procurator Felix.^ 


SECTION III. 

ON THE EXTREME CORRUl'TlON OF THE .7EWJSH FEOPLE, BOTH iN 
UEIJGION ANIJ MOUAES, AT THE TIME OF CHKlsys BIRTH. 

General Corruption of the leaders of the Jexidsh nation — of their chief 
priests, and other ministers of religion — its deplorable ijfeets on the 
people — state (ftheJcies not resident in Palestine. 

The jireceding cliapters- will have shewn that the political state 
of the Jews was truly deplorable. Although they were oppressed 
and fleeced by various governors, who exercised the most rigorous 
authority over them, iti many instances with jieculinr avarice, cruelty, 
and extortion, yet they were in some measure governed by their own 
laws, and were permitted to enjoy their religion. The, administra- 
tion of their sacred rites continued to be conmiilted to the high priest 
and the sanhedrin; to the former the jiriests and Levites were sub- 
ordinate as before: and the form of tlieir external worshiji, exc^t 
in a very few points, had suflered no visible change. Rut, whatever 
comforts were left to them by the Roman magistrates, they were not 
allowed to enjoy them by their thief pi iests and popular leaders, 
whom Josejihus characterises as profligate wretches, who had^itur- 
chased their places by bribes or by acts of ini(|uity, and mainfaihed 
their ill-acquired authority by the most flagitious and aboraibahle 
crimes. Nor were the religious creeds of these men more pure : 
Laving espoused the jirinciples of various sects, they suflereifl them- 
selves to be led away by all the prejudice and animosit\«OT })arty 
(though, as in the case of our Saviour, they would sometiipcs aban- 
don them to promote some favourite measure); and were .Commonly 
more intent on the gratification of private enmity, ihair Studious ot 
advancing the cause of religion, or promoting the piublic welfare. 
'ITie subordinate and inferior members were infected Vith the cor- 
ruption of the head ; the pra-sts, and the other ministers of religion, 
were become dissolute and abandoned in the highest degree; while 
the common people, instigated by examples .so depraved, rushcti 
headlong into eun j. kind of it.iquity, and by their incessant seditions, 

‘ .lo Jad. lib. Si, c.viil. §6. Du IJell, Jud; lib. ji. «. xiu. §5. 

DardflijC.’s mirti. boukii, ch. viii. (Works, vol. i. pp. 414 — 4J9.) 

■ Ste pp. 9-:. --tO.5. 01 the present volume. 
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robberies, and extortions, armed against themselves both the justice 
of God and the vengeance of men. . 

Owing to these various causes, the great mass of the Jewish peo- 
ple were sunk into the most deplorable ignorance of God and of 
divine things. Hence proceeded that dissoluteness of manners, and 
that profligate wickedness which prevailed among the Jews during 
Christ’s ministry upon earth ; in allusion to which the divine Saviour 
compares the people to a multitude of lost sheep, straying without 
a shepherd (Matt. X. G. XV. 24'.), and their teachers, or doctors, to 
blind guides, who professed to instruct others in a way with which 
they were totally unacc|uaintcd themselves.^ (Matt. xv. 14. Johnix. 
3.9, 40.) 

More particularly, in the New Testament", the .Tews are desci’ibed 
as a most superstitious and bigotted people, attached to the Mosaic 
ritual and to the whimsical traditions of their eklers, with a zeal and 
fanaticism approaching to madness. They are repre.sented as a 
nation of liypocrites, assuming the most s.anctimonious aj)pearance 
bclore the world, at the corners of crowded streets uttering loud and 
fervent strains of rapturous devoVK)n, merely to attract the eyes of a 
weak and credulous multitude, and to be noticed and venerated by 
them as mirrors of mortification and heavenly-mi ndeilness ; devoured 
with ostentation and sjiiritual pride; causing a trumpeter to walk 
before them in the street.s, and make proclamation that such a rabbi 
was going to distribute his alms; })ublicly displaying all tin's shewy 
parade of piety and charity, yet privately guilty of the most unfeel- 
ing cruelty and oppression ; devouring widows’ houses, stripping 
tlie hel[)lcss widow and friendless orphan of their property, and ex- 
posing them to all the rigours of hunger ami nakedness; clamouring. 
The temple of the fjOrd ! The temptc lif the Lord ! making conscience 
of paying lithe of mint, ani.se, and cummin, to the suppoit of its 
■Splendour and jn'iesthood, but in practical lil'e violating and ti’amp- 
ling ujjoii the first duties of morality, — justice, fidelity, and mercy, 
— as being vulgar and heathenish attainments, and infinitely below 
the rt'-gard of exalted saints and s].)iritual perfectionists. Their great 
iiinen were to an incredible degree depraved in their morals, many of 
them iSadducees in principle, ami in practice the most profligate sen- 
suali.sts and debauchees; 'their atn)cious and abandoned wickedness, 
as Josephus testifies transcemled all the enormities which the most 
corrupt age of the worhl had ever beheld; they compassed sea anti 
land to make proselytes to Jmiaism from the Pagans, and, when 
they had gained the.>e c' 'verts, stioii rendered them, by their iiu- 


* Moslicim’s Efcl. Hist, book i. (orl i. chap, ii., .mil .also liis Eomincutarics on the 
Affairs of Cliristlans bofor%tlic time of Ct'n.stanlino the Great, vol. i. iiitrod. chap. ii. 

- F*or ^he following picAre of the melancholy corruption of the Jewish chtircli and 
people, the auUior is imleltterl to Dr. Ilarwotxl’s Jiuroduction to the New Testament 
(vol. ii. pp. 58. 61.), collated ‘vii!: I'ntii Introductio, p. *171. < t seq., and veritying also 
the several authorities refejrred to by bi»n. 

^ Josfephus, Bell. Judv lib. vii. p. l.U *. Hudson. Apun, says this historian, « They 
were universall corrupt, both p. blii fv and privately. They vied which should surpass 
each other iu impiety agcAist God nid injustice towards men.’' Ibid. 

}l n 
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liioiral lives and scandalous €xamples, more depraved and profligate 
th^n ever they were before their conversion. The apostle tells them, 
that by reason of their notorious vices their i*eligion was become the 
* object of calumny and satire among the heathen nations. wome 

of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you ! ^ (Rom.ii.24?.) 
‘ And in his Epistle to Titus he informs us that the Jews in specula- 
tion indeed acknowledged a God, but in practice they were atheists ; 
for in their lives they w'ere abominably immoral and abandoned, and 
!the contemptuous despisers of every thing that was virtuous. They 
proj ^ess that they hnow God, hit in ixorlcs they deny him, being abomin- 
able and disobedient, and unto every good uw/t reprobate. (Titus i. 16.) 
This testimony to the religious and moral character of the Jewish 
people, by Jesus Christ and his apostles, is amply corroborated by 
Josephus, who has given us a true estimate of their principles and 
manners, and is also confirmed by other contemporary historians. " 
The circumstance of their nation having been favom-cd with an ex- 
plicit revelation from the Deity, instead of enlarging their minds, 
miserably contracted and soured them with all the bitterness and 
leaven of theological odium. They regarded uncircumciscd hea- 
thens with sovereign contempt % and belitwed them to be hated by 
God, merely because they were born aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and lived strangers to their covenant ol* promise, ^hey 
would not eat with them (Acts xi. 6.), do the least friendly ofijeefor 
them, or maintain any social corresj)ondencc and mutual interrourse 
with them. The apostle comprises their national character in a few 
words, and it is a just one: They tem- contrary to all me?).* (t'Tlic^. 
ii. 15.) The supercilious insolence with which the mean and^Jk^lfish 
notion of their being the only favourites of heaven and eniy|i[tened 
by Gotl, inflated them as a people, ainl the haughty nTu| ^omfu l 

* The superstitious credulity of a Jew wa.s proverbial among tlie 
Judaius Apella, Horat. Kpictetus mentions and exjioses their greater to 

their cerouioiiics than to the tlutics of morality. Dissert aliones, lib, i. p. 1 Up- 

ton, See also Jfesephus contra Apion. p. 480. 1 lavercamp. 

- I cannot forbear,” says Josephus, “ declaring my opinion, tJiough thd^l^claration 
fills me with great emotion and regret, that if the Romans had delayed to com^ against 
these wretches, the city would either have been ingulplied l)y an earth(|uak^;^enVTOhned 
by a. deluge, or destroyed by fire from heaven, as Sodom was : for that was far 

more enormously wicked than those who suifered ll^pse calamities,” i3kmyud. lil). v. 
C.13. p, 12.56. “ These things they suifered,” .says Origeii, ** as being t^,ino%t aban- 
doned of men.” Origen contra Celsum, p. 62. Cantab. 1677. ' 

3 The Jews are the only people wlio refuse.all friendly intercourse other 

na/don^ and esteem all mankind as enemies.” Diod. Siculus, tom. 'p^iS24. edit. 

Wesseling, Amstel. 1746. “ Let him he to thee as an heathen man b^ublican,” 

(Matt, xviii. 17.) Of the extreme detestation and abhorrence which the J49i^%ad for the 
Oontiles we have a very itriking example in that speech which St. Paul a(1fhNd|es to them, 
telling them in the course of it, that God had commissioned Jiim to go Gentiles. 

The moment he had pronounced the word, the whole assembly was in. coalmen, tore oil 
thdr clothes, rent tlic air with their cries, threw clouds of^du^t into it, aw were trans- 
|K>rted into the last exccsstsi of nigi and inadnc^. lie lUd unto me, for 1 will 

send thee far hence unto^thc Geutihfs : tliey gave him audience,” f^ays the ®pd historian, 
' word, and then lifted up their voice and said, Away with suctf a fellow from 
for k h not fit that he shohjld live.” (Acts xxii. 21. ) 

of the Jewish natiob Is confirmed by Tacitus, and* 4xp|n^ y^lmost.in 
iS^ords of the aposjdo, Adversijs ofunes alios hostile odium,” . ^**^*^' 

iii. p. 261. edit Bipont. • , 
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disdain in which they held the heathens, are in a very strikii^ 
manner characterised in the following spirited address of St. Pam 
to them. — “ Behold ! thou art called a Jew, and restest in the law, 
and inakest thy boast of God : and knowest his will, and apprpyest 
the things that are more excellent, being instructed out of the law, 
and art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light 6f 
them which are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher 
of babes, which liast the form of knowledge and of the truth in the 
law.” (Rom. ii. 17 — 20.) This passage exhibits to us a faithful 
picture of the national character of this people, and shews us how 
much they valued themselves upon their wisdom and superior know- 
ledge of religion, arrogating to themselves the character of lights 
and guides, and instructors of the whole world, and contemptuously 
regarding all the heathen as blind, as babes, and as fools ! 

Another ever memorable instance of the national pride and arro- 
gance of this vain and ostentatious people is, that when our Lord 
was discoursing to them concerning their pretensions to moral 
liberty, and representing the ignoble and despicable bondage in 
which sin detains its votaries, they imagined this to be an indii'ect 
allusion to the present condition of their country : their pride was 
instantly in flames ; and they had the^ efiFrontery and impudence 
openly to assert, that they had always been free, and were never in 
bondage to any man (John viii. 33.) ; though every child must know 
the history of their captivities, must know that Judasa was at that 
very time a compiered province, had been subdued by Pompey, 
and from that time, had paid an annual tribute to Rome ! 

Another characteristic which distinguishes and marks this people, 
was that kind of evidence which they ex})ected in oi’der to their 
reception of truth. Except they saw signs and iconders tiny •isootdd 
not believe ! (John iv. 18.) If a doctrine pro))osed to their accept- 
ance was not confirmed by some visible displays of ))reternatural 
power, some striking pheiiomciui,thc clear and indubitable evidences 
of an immediate divine interposition, they would reject it. In antient 
times, for a series of many years, this people had been favoured 
with numerous signal manifestations from heaven : a cloud had 
conducted them by day, and a pillar of fire by night ; their law 
was given them accompanied by a peculiar dis{)lay of solemn pomp 
and magnificence ; anil the glory of God had repeatedly filled their 
temple. Habituated as their understandings had been, for many 
ages, to receive as ruth only what should be attested and ratified 
by signs from hejiven, rad l)y some grand and striking phenomena 
in the sky, it was |totur d for them, long accustomeil as they had 
been to this kind gif evidence, to ask our Saviour to give them some 
sign Jiomheaven (Hatf. xvi. 1.), to exhibit before them some amazing 
and stupendous pfodigy in the air to convince them of the dignity 
and divinity of his cbJracter. The Jexvs, says* St. Paul, reqrtire a 
sign (1 Cor. i. 22.); it . was >hat species of evidence to which their 
nation had been acciistouied. Thus we read that the Scribes and 
Pharisees carac to John, desiring him that he would shevy thefii a 

n B 4) 
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^om, Iieavt:n.> Agjain, we resad tbat<tbe Jews came and said tb 
Jesusj sign shi'xvegf. thou imtons, seeing thaiihm dost these' things? 
^esii& ansxifer^ (itieLsaid uiito them^ -Destroy, this tempk, and in three 
^ySfZwill reiise it up J (John.ii. 18, JO-) Wbat kind of signs these 
•fs>0XQ tliey expected and what sort of preternatural prodigies 
..thpyr,W#itQd bint to display in order to authenticate his divine 
mission to thorn, appears from the following passages : Thep said 
ihcreforei unto him, Ifhat sign shewest thou then, that nv may sec 
pful believe thee? What dost thou xeorh ? Our fathers did eat manna 
intfte desert ^f-as it is written^ He gave them head from heaven! 
(Jbhn yr. 30, 3 1 .) This method, therefore, of espousing religious 
ltdetrines, only as they should be confirmed by some signal and 
indubitable interposition of the deity, and their cherishing the vanity 
find presumption that heaven would lavish its miraculous signs 
whenever they called for them, constitute a striking and very distin- 
guishing feature in the national character of this people. 

So exceedingly great was the I’ecundily of the Jewish people, 
that multitudes of them had occasionally been constrained to emi- 
grate from their native country ; hence, at the time of our Saviour’s 
birth, there was scarcely a province in the Homan empire in w'hich 
they were nol to he i’ound, either serving in the army, cngage<l in 
the pursuits of commerce, or exercising some lucrative arts. They 
w’ere maintained, in foreign countries, against injurious treatment 
and violence, by various special edicts of the emperors and magi- 
strates in their favour' : though I’rom the peculiarities of their re- 
ligion and manners, they were held in very general contempt, and 
were not unfretjuently exposed to much vexation and annoyance, 
from the jealousy and indignation of an ignorant and siqierstitions 
populac' . ^^any of them in consequence ol’ their long residence 
and intercourse with Ibreign nalion.s, fell into the eiror of eiuleavour- 
ing to make their religion accommodate itself to the principles and 
institutions of .some of the dill’erent systems of heathen disi^dine : 
but, on the other hand, it is clear that the .Tews brought ipany of 
those among whom they re.sided to perceive the .superiority of the 
Mosaic religion over the deiitih; superstition.'-, and were Ilfghiy in- 
strumental in causing them to forsake the worshi]) of a plfirality of 
god.s. Although the knowledge which the dentilcs thus acquired 
from the Jews respecting the only true dod, the Creator and 
Governor of the universe, was doubtless both partial 'ahd limited, 
yet it inclined many of them the more readily to listen to the subse- 
quent arguments and exhortations of (he a[)ostles of our Saviour, 
for the piirpo.$c of exploding the worship of lalsi>.deitics, and recall- 
ing men^o the knowledge of true religion, jdll which, Mosheim 
observes, with ecpial truth end piety, appears to have been most 

singularly and wisely divcetei: by the adorable baud of an interposing 

• • » 

* Iri^prqpiT Of' this ion, Vfosheim refers to .fneobi Gronovii Deerettt lioniaiia 

<•« Asiiri ^w o ad eiiltum divinu.ii per Asia; JMinoris urbes secure obeumluiid 

oho Dr. Lardnei ’s Credibili^ pm t i, book i. eh. \iii, 
where lum rous valuable t!ps»im^nie»|ire adduced. 
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Providence ; to the end that this people, who were the sole deposi- 
toi’y of the true religion and of the knowledge of the one supreme 
God, being spread abroad through the whole earth, might be every 
where, by their example, a reproach to superstition, contribute in 
some measure to check it, and thus prepare the way for that fuller 
ilisplay of divine truth which was to shine upon the world from the 
ministiy and Gospel of the Son of God. * 

' Moshcim*s Commentaries, vol. i. p, 106. Eccl. Hist. vol. i. p. 52. edit. 1806. 
Besides the authorities cited in the preceding chapter, the Jewish sects, &c. are largely 
discussed by IVitius, introd. ad Nov. Test, chap, xxxii.— xxxv. pp. 249 — 275. Pri- 
deaux. Connection, book v. vol, ii. pp. 395 — 368. Relandi Antiq. Sacr, Hebraconim, 
p. 276. et scf]. Ikenius, Antiq. Hebr. pp. 33 — 42. Scl)achtii Dictatain Ikenium,p 241. 
et A'fv/. Dr. Macknight’s Harmony, vol. i. disc. 1. Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, vol. i. 
pp. 225 — 243. Dr. Lardncr*s Credibility, part i. book i. ch. 4. Leusdeu’s Fhilologus 
llebraeo-Mixtus, pp. 138 — 170. Biiddei Hist. Philosophia; llebrccorum, p. 86. et 
Schuizii Archa'ologia Ilobraica, pp, 170—183. ' ^ 
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PART IV. 

DOMESTIC ANTIQUITIES 

OF THE JEWS, AND OF OTHER NATIONS INCIDENTALLY 
MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


chapteh I. 

ON THE DWELLINGS OF THE JEWS. 

I. Tents. — 11. Houses — their ar7ari<reme>it — materinis — and cotive- 
.mienses, — HI. Furniture. — IV. Cities, Gates, atid Markets.- 

I. As men, in the primitive condition of society, were unac- 
quainted with the arts, they, of course were not able to build 
themselves houses ; they abodci therefore necessarily under the 
shade of trees. It is probable that when mankind bofran to mul- 
tiply on the earth, they dwelt in caves, many of which, in the 
Holy Land, are both capacious and dry, and still afford occasional 
shelter to the W'andering shepherds aiul their flocks. Tims, Lot 
and his daughters abode in a cave, after the destruction of isodom. 
(Gen.xix. .30*) Antient iiistorians * contain many notices of troglo- 
dytes, or dwellers in caves, suid modern travellers have met with 
them in Barbary and I'^lgypt, as well as in various t>ther parts of the 
East. Tlie Horites, who dwelt on Mount Scir, the Zam/anmnim, and 
the Eiiiims or Anakiin, are supposed to have resided in Ciives. In 
succeeding ages, they abode generally in tents, as the Arabs of the 
Desert do to this day. Tlie invention of those is ascribed to .Tabal 
the son of Damech, who is therefore termetl the Jather of such as 
dvcell in tents, ((reu.iv. 20.) "^riie patriarchs pitched their tents 
where they pleased, and, it should seem, nntler tho. slu«|e of trees 
whenever this was practicable. 'J’hn>, Al)raham’.s tcnt' wiis jiitched 
under a tree in the })lains of Marnre (Gen. xviii. f.), and Deborah 
the prophetess dwelt under a jialm tree between Itfunahand Bethel, 
in Mount Ej)hrahim. (.Jndg. iv. .5.) In the 1'ki.st, to this da}', it is 
the custom in many pl.ices to j)lant about and amjMig their build- 
ings trees, wdiich grow both high and broad, and }iff<>rd a cooling 
&nd relreshing shadd.. It a|)pears iVom i Kiil^s iv. 25. that this 
practice antiently obtainerl in .Judai'a, and that vines anti fig trees 
were commoiily used fl)r this purpose. These trees furnished two 
great arti^'s of food for their consumption, and the cuttings ot 
their vines- would be iisefu. to them for fuel. The tents ot the 
emirs and sovereigns of the dCast, arc both large and magnificent, 
and ji'rfthh'-d M ith magnificent hangings. Those qf the Turko- 

‘ ’5'4., Dio<t, hic.iliu ili. C. 31. Quintus 

iTtir'q^iiir^iAllip'nfl )H>. xv. c. 4. § 1. 
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mans are said to be white : and those of the Turks green : but, 
according to D’Arvieux, Dr. Shaw, anti M. Volney, the tents of 
the Bedouins, or Arabs of the Desert, are universally blacky or of 
a very ihishj hfawn. To these the bride in the Canticles compares 
herself (i. 5.), — / am black (or, tawney) as the tents of Ke(lca\ but 
comely, or beautiful as the curtains of Solomoai. In the East, thctte 
who lead a pastoral life, frequently sit (as Abraham did) in the tent- 
door in the heart of the day. (Gen. xviii. 1.) The Arabian tents are 
of an oblong figure, supportetl according to their size, some with 
one pillar, otliers w'itli two or three, while a curtain or carpet, oc- 
casionally let- tiowu from each of these divisions, converts the 
whole into so many separate apartments. These tents are kept firm 
and steady, by bracing or stretching down their eves with cords, 
tied to [looked wooden pins, well pointed, which they drive into the 
ground with a mallet : one of these pins answering to thOrig^il, as 
the mallet does to tlie hammer, which Jael used in fastening the 
temples of Sisora to the ground. (Judg. iv. 21.) In these dwellings 
the Arabian shepherds and their families repose upon the bare 
grouml, or with only a mat or cnrjiet beneath them. Those who 
are married have each of them a portion of the tent to themselves 
sejiarated by a curtain.* The mort' opulent Arabs, however, always 
have two tents, one for themselves, and another for their wives, be- 
sides others I'or their servants ; in like manner, a particular tent was 
allotted to Sarah, ((ien. xxiv. 67.) When travelling, they w'ere care- 
ful to pitch their tents near some river, fountain, or well. (1 Sam, 
xxix. 1. XXX. 21.) 

II. In progress of time men erected houses for their habitations: 
those of the rich were foi ined of stone or bricks, but the dwellings 
of the poor were formed of wood, or more frejjuently of mud, as they 
are to this day in the East Indies*; which material is but ill 
calculated to resist the Gleets of the impetuous torrents, that de- 
scended from the mountains of Palestine. ’ Our l.ord alludes to 
this ciremnstance at the close of his sermon on the. mount. (Matt.vii. 
2t>, 27.) In- the Indies also, nothing is more common than* for thieves 
»to dig or break through these miui-w’alls, while the unsuspecting 
inhabitants are ovm’come l»y sleep, and to plunder them.* ^lo 
similar depredations Jesus Christ appears to allude, when he ex- 
horts his disciples not to lay up their treasure where thieivs break 
T miouurr and steal. ;^Matt. vi. Ih, 20.) Job also seems to refer to 
the same practice, {xxiv. 1(J.) In the holes and chinks ol these 
walls, .serpents Sometimes concealed themselves. (^Aniosv. 19.) 
Iti Egypt, it appears fr oil. Exod. v. 7., that straw antiently entered 
into the composition of brick i ; and .some expositors have imagined 


' Shuw’g Tmvols, vol. 5. .*^99. 

* In Bengal awl Ceyloaw^ well av in .Kirvpt, houses ar^ c^llstrllctea with thiii frail 
material ^ Dr. Davy ’s' of the Iiitviior of Cevlon, p. 256. Sec also Harrqer’s 
Observations, vol. i. pp. 2^. 285. 

3 See instances of tlio fi*ailty of .hchp icncuients in Dr. Sliaw’s Travelsj vol. i. p. 250* 
BelsonPs lieetaisches hi n. ^99., and Ward’s View of the* Histofl 7 , of the 

lliadoos, vol. ii, p. 335. J History, &c, of the Hindoos, vol. 
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thAtIt was used (as with us), merely for burning them; but this 
notion is unfounded. The Egyptian bricks were a mixture of clay, 
mud, and straw, slightly blended and kneaded together, and after- 
wards baked in the sun. Philo, in his life of Moses, says, that 
they used straw to bind their bricks. ’ The straw still preserves its 
original colour, and is a proof that these bricks were never burnt 
in stacks or kilns. Part of the bricks of the celebrated tower of 
Babel, (or of Bolus' as the Greeks termed it,)' were made of clay 
mixed with chopped straw, or broken reeds, to compact it, and 
then dried in the sun. Their solidity is equal to that of the 
hardest stone. 

At first, houses were small ; afterwards they were larger, espe- 
cially in extensive cities, the capitals of empires. The art of multi- 
plying stories in a building is very antient, as we may conclude from 
the construction of Noah’s ark anti the Tower of Babel. 'I'he 
houses in Babylon, according to Herodotus ■*, were three and four 
stories high ; and those in Thebes or Diospolis in Egypt, were 
four or five stories. In Palestine they appear to have been low, 
during the time of Joshua ; an upper story, though it mm/ have 
existed, is not mentioned till a more recent ago. The houses of the 
rich and powerful in Palestine, in the time of Christ, were splendid, 
and were built according to the rules of Grecian architecture. Of 


* Pfiilonis Opera, tom. ii. p. (edit Manji^ey.) 

2 SIkiw’s Travels, vol. i. p. ^J50. Mr. Jleizoni, in his late researches in Eirypt, found 
similar bricks in an antient arch whicli he discovered at Thel)es, and which he has eni^raved 
among tlie plates illustrative of his Hcsearches in Kgypt, Nuhia, tVc. Plate -\liv. No. 

Tn and near the ruins of the antient Tentyra, Dr. Richardson also found huts l.uilt 
of sun-dried brick, made of straw and clay. (Travels, vol, i. pp. 185. iL59.) riiey 
are thus described by the Rev. Mr, Jowett, as they appearcfl in Tehruary 
Speaking of the remains of antient buildings in that part of Kgypt, he says : — “These 
magnificent edifices, while they display tlie grandeur of former times, exhibit no less the 
meanue.ss of the present. Tliis temple, built of massive stone, with a portico of twenty- 
four pillars, adorned with innumerable hieroglyphics, and painted witli be.iutirul co]lpiir.s, 
tlie brightness of which in many parts remains to this day, is choked up with^diisty 
earth. Village after village, bvilt of vnburnt brick, crumbling into ridas, and ^giving 
place to new habitations, have raised the earth, in some part.s, nearly to the level of the 
summit of the temple ; and fraginents of the walls of tliese mud huts appear, even on 
the roof of the temple. Jn every part of Kgypt, we fintl the (owns hniJt in this man- 
ner, upon the ruins, or rather the rubbish of the former hahiUitions. The expression in 
Jeremiahxxx. 18, literally applies to P^gypt, in tlie very meanest sense — The cittf 
be biuldcd upon her own heap : aiwl the expression in Job xv. 28. might he illu.strated by 
many of these deserted hovels — He dwcUrtU in dcsohtc cifics, and in houses which no man 
inhdbiteth, which are ready to heedfue tuaps. Still more touching is tlie alfuMon in Job 
iv. 19.; where the perishing generations of men arc fitly compared to babitaiionK of the 
frailest materials, built upon ♦be heap of .similar dwelling places, junv reduced to rubhesli 
— How much less in them that (f,vell in housts of clay, irhose Joimdation is in the dust !'* ’ 

{Jotvett** Rej!;carche.s in the Medit rranean, pp. 191, 1:1^.)— In one place, says the same 
intelligent traveller, « the people were Tuaking bricks, with straw cut into small pieces, and 
w'iUi Uic cUy to bind it , f fence it is, that, when villages built of these bricks 
fait into nibbisi), wbich is often tin case, the roads are full of small particles ot straws 
extremely offbiisi'.A to the eyes in a .high wind. They wpt^e, in short, engaged exactly 
aa U'.c tiscfl making bricks with straw for a similar purpt)s« — to 

build gra;>ai!es for th - baslmw ; treasuro-citlea fbr Pharaoh.*’ Exotl. i. D* 

(Ibid H 

Twrisin Heorgia; Perrin, Pii^;^]l0'btii4 Ike* voh ii. PP^ 

"2 ' lib. i , V. i8,>. 

i. c. d . 
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all modern travellers, no one has so happily described the form and 
stracture of tlje csistern buildings as Dr. Shaw, from whose account 
the following particulars are derived, which admirably elucidate 
several interesting passages of holy writ. The general method of 
building, both in Barbary and the Levant (this distinguished scholar 
and traveller remarks), seems to have continued the same from-^ithe 
earliest ages down to this time without the least alteration or improve^ 
ment. Large doors, spacious chambers, marble pavements, clois- 
tered courts, with fountains sometimes playing m the midst, ,are 
certainly conveniences very well adapted to the circumstances of 
these climates, where the summer heats are generally so intense* 
The jealousy likewise of these people is less apt to be alarmed, 
whilst, if w'e except a small latticed window or balcony which some- 
times looks into the street, all the other windows open into their 
resjiective courts or quadrangles. It is during the celebration of 
some Zeenah, ns they call it, oi- public festival, that their houses, 
and their windows, and latticed balcojiies, are left open. For tliis 
being a time of great liberty, revelling, anti extravagance, each 
family is ambitious of atlorning laJth the inside and outside of their 
houses with their richest furniture : whilst crowds of both sexes, 
dressed in their best ap))arel, anti laying aside ail modesty, cere- 
mony, and restraint, go in and out where they please. The account 
we have (2 Kings ix. ;}().) of Jezebel’s painting her lace, and tiring 
her hair, and looking out at the window on Jehu’s public entrance, 
gives us a lively idea of an eastern lady at one t>f these Zeenahs or 
solemnities. 

'J Tie streets of these cities, the better to shade them from the 
.snn, are usually narrow, with sometimes a range of shops on eacit 
side. If from these we enter into any of the ))rincipal houses,, w’e 
shall first pass through a jiorch ’ or gatesvay, with benches on each 
side, where the master of the family receives visits, and despatches 
business ; few persons, not even the nearest relations, having ad- 
mission any fiirther, except upon extraordinary occasions. From 
hence we arc received into the court, which lying open to die 
Veather, is, accoriling to the ability of the owner, paved with 
marble, or such proper materials, Jis will carry oil the water into 
the common sewers. T here is something very analogous betrveea 
this open space in these buildings, smd the impluvium or cam 
(I’dinm oi the Romans: both of them being alike exposed to the 
wesithcr, and giving light to the house. When much people are 
to l)e admitted, as u}ion tl c celebration of a marriage, the circum- 
cising of a child, or «k-c 0 ions of the like natiire, the company is 
seldom or never admitteflliinto one of the chambers. The court is 
the usual place of t^«ir reception, which is strewed accordingly 

■’ _ - - . -L. -r—- 

* In Bengal,, servants andr^4j||hcri$ cjcrerally sleep in the- verandah or p(^h| in fVont 
of 'tlieir inaBler’s house. ' Hist t\c. ot*. the Hincloos, vol. ii. p. 8QS*) Tlie 

Arab servants in Egypt do tHe same. { \Vi. son’s Travels in Egypt and the Holy; Laitd^ 
P* 55.) In this way Uriah slept at Jc uoor of the kings house, with all the servimts^f his 
lord. (2 Sam. xi. 9 ) . 
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with mats or carpets for their more commodious entertainment r 
and as this is calleil el woosf, or the middle of the house, literally 
answering to the to ju-so-ov of St. Luke (v. lf>.), it is pi’obable that 
the place where our Saviour and his apostles were frequently ac- 
customed to give their instructions, might have been in the like 
situation, i. e. in the ai’ea or quadrangle of one of these houses. 
In the summer season, and upon all occasions when a large com- 
pany is to be received, the court is commonly sheltered from the 
heat and inclemencies ,of the weather bv a vclluni umbrella or veil, 
wbicli being expanded upon ropes from one side of the parallel 
wall to the other, may be folded or unfolded at pleasure. The 
Psalmist seems to allude = cither to the tents of the Bedouins, 
or to some covering of Hhis kind, in that beautiful expression, of' 
spreading out the heavens like a veil or curtain. ( Psal. civ. 2. See 
also Isaiah xl. 22.) Antientlv, it was the custom to secure the door 
of a house, by a cross-bar or bolt, which by niglit was fastened by 
a little button or j)in : in the u})per jiart of the door was left a 
round hole, through which any person iVoin without might thrust 
his arm, and remove the bar, tinless this additional security were 
superadded. To such a mode of liistening the bride alludes in 
Cant. v. 4. * 

The court is for the most part surrountled with a cloister, as a 
catn cedinni of the Romans was with a peristylium or colonnade, 
over which, w'hen the house has one or more stories (and tliey 
sometimes have two or three), there is a gallery erected of the same 
dimensions with the cloister, Iiaying a balustrade, or else a piece of 
carved or latticed work going round about it, to ]:>revent people fi4>m 
falling from it into the court, h'rom the cloisters ami gallertes, 
we are contluctcd into large spacious cliaiuhers of the same length 
of the court, but seldom or never comniunicating wdth one ano|h^r. 
One of them frcrpiently serves a whole liunily, particailarly vylien a 
father indulges his married childreti to live with him ; or wHen se- 
veral {)ersons join in the rent of the same house. Hence it is that 
the cities of these countries, which are generally much inferior in 
size to those Ol’ Euro[)e, are so exceedingly populous, that groat 
numbers of the inhabitants are swept away with the plague, or any 
othfa* contagious distemper. » 

In houses of better lafilpbn, these chambers, from the middle of 
the wall downwards, are covered andadorneil with velvet or damask 
hangings, of white, bluc^ fed, gre^, or other colours ( Esth. i. (»•)> 
suspended ujwn hooksy^r t«k^' nolr|j<it pleasure. But the upper 

* Bp. Percy’s Tr^rtslalion of p. 7w , 

^ Slniflar costly hhnfjp tigs appear t- have 'decorated the pavilion or state t<nit of Solo- 
mon, to in ( i .5. ; the l*eaiity and elegance of which would form a striking 

contr i.>' H) liic bliw'k tefita pf the nora^ic Arabs. tents of modern orienw* 

fiovert igfij?, it K welt k^ Twn, <ire ery siip<*rb ; of this gow^us splendour, J\Jtr. 
has j'.np frou) tiie travds of Kgiuont anil liayinan. . Tito tput oi 

Oratid with silk. Nadir , Wah liad a very 

jjjovered outsicc v/oh scarlet broad cloth, audlmi^ vi*iiLlun witli violet-colotfred s***^''* 
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part is embellished with more permanent ornaments, being adorned 
with the most ingenious wreathings and devices in stucco and fret- 
work. The ceiling is generally of wainscot, cither very artfully 
painted, or else tin-own into a variety of pannels, with gilded mould- 
ings and scrolls of theh* Koran intermixed. The prophet Jeremiah 
(xxii. l^.) exclaims against the eastern houses that were ceiled with 
cedar, and painted with vermilion. The floors are laid with painted 
tiles, or plaster of terrace. But as these people make little or no use 
of chairs (either sitting cross-legged or lying at length) they always 
cover and spread them over with carpets ‘ which tor the most part 
are of the richest materials. Along the sides of the wall or floor, a 
range of narrow beds or mattresses is often placed upon tliese car- 
pets : and for their liirther ease and convenience, several velvet or 
damask bolsters arc placed ujion these carpets or matti'esses ; indul- 
gences which seem to bl alluded to by their stretching themselves 
upon conches, and btj the sewing of pillows to the arm-holes, as we have 
it expressed in Amos vi. 4. and Ezck.xiii. 18. ' At one end of the 
chamber there is a little gallery, raised thi-ee, four, or five feet above 
the floor, with a balustrade in the front of it, with a few steps like- 
wise leading up to it. I lore they place their beds ; a situation fre- 
r|uently alluded to in the holy »Scrij)tures ; which may likewise illus- 
trate the circumstance of Hezckiah's turning his face when he jn'aped 
towards the xvall, i. e. from his attendants (2 Kings xx. 2.), that .the 
fei’vencv of his devotion mifflit be the less takeli notice of and ol)- 
served. The like is related of Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 4.), though pro- 
bably not upon a religious account, hut in order to conceal from his 
attendants the anguish he felt for liis late disappointments. 

The stairs are sometimes placed in the porch, sometimes at the 
entrance into the court. When there is one or more stories, they 
are afterwards continued through one corner or other of the gallery 
to the top of the house, wiijther they conduct us through a door 
that is constantly kept shut to prevent their domestic animals from 
daubing the terrace, and thereby spoiling the water which falls 
from thence into the cisterns below the court. This door, like most 
ot^iers we meet with in these countries, is hung, not with hinges, 
but by liaving the jamb formed at each end into an axle-tree or 
pivot, whereof the uppermost, which is the longest, is to be received 
into a correspondent socket in the lintel, -Ayhile the other tails into a 
cavity of the same fashion in tlie tiireshoUlri* 

Ur. iShaw does not remember ^ ever to have oljserved the stair- 
case conducted along the o -tsid^ jhe^^iouse ; neither ^ideed will 
the contiguity and relatitilj whlSl# tlie^e, houses bear to the street, 
and to each other (excluStVe of the supposed privacy of them) ad- 
mit of aity such Gontvivanite. . Hoyvevcr, we hiay go up or down by 

~~ ' ~ “’*7 ^ '■ '■ ! * r — - . 

ornamented with a gr^ risite ricty of aninia**:, flower. <!, fdnntd entirely of pearls and 

preci&s stones. (HatiwKn Sol. Song, }>. J 86.) 

* "llius tiic apartineittf'iii^whlch our Lord .-ind liis apostles celebrated die passover is 
^ud to be eo'roiiuitvoi'i ttrreai v'Uk a . ..nK't. Markxiv, 15. Luke ixji. lii. See Mac- 
knlght,inloc. ’ " 
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the stair above describetl, without -entering into any of the offices or 
apartments and consequently witliout interfering with the business 
of the house. 

“ The top of the house, which is always flat, is covered with a 
strong plaster of terrace, w'hence in the Frank language it has ob- 
tained the name of the ten'ace. ^ This is usually surrounded by two 
walls, the outermost whereof is partly built over the street, and 
partly makes the partition with the contiguous houses, being fre- 
quently so low that one may easily climb over it. Tlie other, which 
may be called the parapet w'all, hangs immediately over the court, 
being always breast high, and answers to the npV£5» or lorica, 
Deuhxxii. 8., which we render the battlements. Instead of this pa- 
rapet wall, some terraces are guarded, like the galleries, with balus- 
trades only, or latticed work ; in which fashion probably, as the 
name seems to import, was the or net, or lattice, as we 

render it, that Ahaziah (2 Kings i. 2.) might be carelessly leaning 
over, when he fell dow'ii from thence into the court. For upon 
those terraces, several offices of the family are performed, such as 
the drying of linen and flax (Josh. ii. 6.), the preparing of figs or 
raisins, where likewise they enjoy the cool refreshing breezes of 
the evening, converse with one another, and offer up their devo- 
tions.® At the feast of tabernacles, booths were erected upon them. 
(Nehem. viii. 16.) As the.se terraces are thus irequently used and 
trampled u[)on, not to mention the solidity of the materials with 
which they are made, they will not easily permit any vegetable 
substances to take root or thrive upon them : which perhaps may 
illustrate the propliet Isaiah’s com|)arison of the Assyrians to 0iv 
grass upon the house-tops. (Isa.xxxvii.27.) — In the mountainous part^ 
of modern Palestine these terraces arc composed of earlh, spread 
evenly' on the roof of the house, and rolled hard and flat. On the 
top of every house a large stone roller is kejit, for the purjio-se ol 
hardening and flattening this layer of rude soil, to prevent the rain 
from penetrating : but upon this surface, as may Ixi supposed, grass 
and weeds grow freely. Similar terraces aj^pear to have been au- 
tiently constructed in this country: it is to such grass that the 
Psalmist alludes as useless and bad — Let them be as the grass mum 
the house tops^ which withereth afore it groweth up. (Psal. cxxix. 6.) 


rhus our I/orcl saith, let him wlio is on the liouso.top not coinc down to take uny 
thing out of iiM bouse. (M.iU. «xiv. 17.) llic houses of the Jews, wiys IJj). Newton, .is 
well 8s tliose of ttic entient Greeks and Romans, were flat on the top for them to wilt 
upon, and liad usually sfciirs on- the outside, by which they might ascend and desceod 
without coming into the house. Itp. Newtou on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. SCtf. 3d idit. 

« On these terraces, tlw inhabitants of tlte Kast sleep, in the open air, during the hot 
•eason. See instances, illustiradag varfoiis passages of the .Scriptures, in the Travels of 
AU Bey, vol. ii. p. 293-} Mr. Kim air’s Travels in Armenia, &c. p. 13 1, ; Mr. Morka-’s 
Second Journey in I'ersia, p. 2S0i, where a wood.cut is given explanatory of this prac- 
tice j and Mr. WarA’s HiaUn-y, fcc. of the lliiidpos, vol. li. p. 

. ® 'fhm we re94 *hat Sainuoi communed with S.tal upon tlip Wraw-top ( I Sam. «*• '^5 . ) ; 
David walked upon the roof of the king'a lioute (2 Sam. xi. S.): and Peter went up 
dw »o pr.’J'. ( Acts X. 9. ; 
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These low nnd flat*roofed houses ofifortl opportunities 4^, sp^k- to 
many on the house as well as to many in the court yassii 
this circumstance will illustrate the meaning of our Xord^-:jO(|ihn 
mand to his apostles, What ye hear in the ear^ thatjprm<^ j^upon 
the housetops. (Matt. x. 27.)^ ; ^ 

“ When any of these cities are built upon level grouiKl, dne mayi 
pass along the tops of houses from one end of them to the othery 
without coming down into tlte street. Such in general is the mapn 
ner and contrivance of these houses. If theti it may he presumed, 
that our Saviour at the healing of the paralytic was preaching 
house of this fashion, we may, by attending only to the strueturct 
of it, give no small light to one circumstance of that history^ 
which ^has given great offence to some unbelievers.^ For- among 
other pretended difficulties and absurdities, relating to this fact,, it 
has been urged, that as the uncovering or hreahing up of the roof 
(Mark ii. 4.), or the Idling a p)erson doxm through it (Luke v.. Id. h 
supposes the breaking up of tiles, spars, rafters, &c* so it was well 
if Jesus and his disciples escaped with only a broken pate, by the 
falling of tiles, aiitl if the I'cst weve.not smothered with dust.'^ But 
that nothing of this nature hap})ened will appear probable, from, a 
different construction that may be put upon the words in the origh 
nal. • For it may be observed with relation to the words of St. Mark^ 
cfKi(mya<Tuv rr^v a-rsyijv ottou »}v, xso s^opu^xvrsf, &c. that as <rTey>}, HQ 
less j)erhaps than tatHoi the correspoiulent word in tlie Syriac ver- 
sion, will denote with propriety enough any kind of covering, the 
veil which 1 liave mentioned, as well as a roof or ceiling properly so 
called ; so for tlxe same reason ctno'iTsysiv may siguily the undoing, 
or removal only of such a covering. which we render 

breaking up^ is omitted in the Cambridge MS. and not regarded in 
the Syriac and some other versions : the translators perhajis either 
not rightly comjnehcr.ding the meaning of it, or finding the contexf: 
clear without it. In St. Jerome'^ translation the correspondent wtird 
is patejacicnles^ as if e^opv^xvrss was farther explanatory of uTceo'Tt- 
yueotv. The same in die I^ersian version is expressed by qmtuor 
dngulis lectidi fotidcnijiinibus looieais ; as if e^opu^avres related eidi^ 
to the letting down of the bed, or, preparatory thereto, to the 
making holes in it for die cords to pass through. According tp 
this explication thcrefoio, the context may run thus: When they 
could not come at Jesus fo) the press, they got upon the roof of the 
house, and drexjo back the x)eil xviuTe he xa-as : or, they laid open and 
uncovered that part of it especially which was spread over the 
oiroo Yjv, where lu wus sitting: and having removed aud plucky 
according to St. Jerome, whatever might incbmmode them in 
their Inipnded gpoct office : or hi ving tied, according tp. the 
version^ the fbu i- cO yfla rs of die btxL or bedstead, with cords, wheK 
the sick of the palsy fay, they let it doxm before Jesusp , ' ; j . , f. 


' ' • ■ < **1' Jiiwett's ChHstiKB Rvaeartrtiw in Syritl, pt>.89. 95i’ 
8 Woolston,p.58. ' ' ' ' 


'jt it-iH 
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“ JFor that there was not the least force or violence offered to the 
i*OQti and^^ consequently that s^opu^avres, no less than a.Trgo-rgyijtcav, 
wtU admit of some other interpretation than what has been given 
them in our version, appears from the parallel place in Luke, where 
Slot Tcdv xspixfxwv xadr/xav avTOv, jut Icgulas demiscrunt iUwn, which we 
translate, iheij let him down Ihrotigh the tiling, as il' that Jiad been 
actually broken up already, should be rendered, tiny let him down 
over, along the side, w In/ the ivaj/ of the roof. I'or as xspaiioi, or 
tcgulie, which originally denoted a roof of tiles, like those of the 
northern nations, were afterwards ajiplied to the teetum, or Sco/xa in 
general, of what nature or structure soever they were; so the mean- 
ing of letting down a person into the house /wr tegulus, or Slot tcov 
xtpaiicov, can depend only on the use of the preposition Sia. Now 
both in Acts ix. 25., xa-'^rjxayj^Sia to'j T:tg_ov<, and 2 Cor. xi. 35. e%a- 
Sia TOO Trip^oor, where the like phraseology is observed as in 
St. Luke, 8»« is rendered in both jilaces tnj, that is, along the side, 
or by the xvay of the xeall. I3y interpreting therefore 8i« in this sense, 
8ia Tojy Xzpuy.'xv xaSTjxay u'jtov, will be rendered as above, they let 
him doxi'n oxvr, or In/ the xeay of the xealt, jn.Nt as we may siqipose 
Mark Antony to have been, agreeably to a noted passage in J'ully. 
An action of the same nature seems to be implied in what is related 
of Jupiter ’, where it is saitl, se in hominein eonvertisse, atyne^ j/er 
alienus tegnlas x'cnisse clanculum per i/n/dininm. And of the snake, 
whicli we learn " imjdireinm decidisse de tegulis. AA^hat Dr. 
Lightfoot also observes out of the Talmud ujion Alark ii. 4. will, by 
.an alteration only of the preposition which answers to 'd-j., farther 
vouch for this interpretation. For as it is there cited, when Jlahbi 
Honna xeas dead, and his bier could not be carried out through the 
door, Xi'hich xcas too strait and fiarroxr, therefore they thought good, to 
let it down (not througlr the way of the roof, as the Doctor renders 
it, but as in oia X5ga/x«;v, or Six rziypo:) by the xcay, or oxer the roof, 
viz. by taking it uptin tlm terrace, and letting it down by the wall, 
that way into the street. W e have a passage in Aldus Gcllius*^ 
exactly of the same purport; wlu're it is said, that ii' (Wj pnion in 
chains shotdd niahe his escape into the house of the Flamen Dialis, he 
should be J'orthwith loosed ; and that his J'etters should be draxen up 
through the imphroium upon the roe^f or terrace, and from thenee be let 
down into the higirway, or the street. 

“ When the use then of these phi’ases^ qnd tlie fashion of these 
houses, are rightly consideretl, there will be no ri-ason to suppose 
tjhat any breach was actually made in the feguhc, or xip^iM ; since 
.all that was to be done in the case of a ))aralytie was to carry him 
to the tO]) of the house, either by' forcing their way' through the 
cro.wd up the staircase, oi .else by conveying him over Oolite ol the 
nejgJibouriiJg terraces,, and ^here, alter litey liad drawn away the 
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(rriyijj or veil, to let hini down along the side of the roof through the 

j'^to the midst of the court before Jesus.” ^ 
Ihe following diagram will perhaps give the reader n tolerably 
accurate idea of the arrangement of an eastern house. 


C 


c 


D 




A, A, the street, 

B, the outer porch. 

C, C, C, the gallery, 

D, the porch at the en« 
trance into the main 
building. 


Now, let it bo sujiposed, that .Tesus was sitting at D in the porch, 
at the entrance into tlie main building, and speaking to the people, 
when the four men carrying the jiaralytic came to the front gate or 
porch, 11. I'inding the coin t so crowded that they could not cany 
liim in and lay him hot’ore .lesiis, they carried him up tlie stairs at 
the porch to the top of the gallery, C, C, C, and along the gallery 
round to the place where Jesus was sitting, and lorcing a passage 
by removing the balustraile, they lowered down the paralytic, witJi 
the couch on which he lay, into the court before .fesus. Thus we 
are enabled to understaml the manner in which the paralytic was 
brought in and laid before ihe conijaissionate Redeemer. 

During the Rev. Mr. .lowett’s residence at llaivali, in May 1818, 
he relates that the house, in which he abode, gave him a correct 
idea' of the scene of Kulychus’., fiilling from the upper loft, while 
r4ul. was preaching at Troas. (Actsxx. 6 — 12.) “ According to 

our idea of houses,” ho i marks, “ the scene of Eutychus’s falling 
from the upper loft, is very far from intelligible ; and, besides tliis, 
the circumstance of pi’eaching g« ncrally leaves on tlie mind of cur- 
sory readers the notio'.) of a church. To describe this house, which 
is not many miles distant from the Troad, and perliaps, from the 
unchanging chara ‘tei of oriental customs, nearly rest.nbles the 
liousjes then built, will fully illustrate the narrative. 

“ On entering iny host’s door, we find the first floor entirely 
used as a store : it is filled witii large barrels of oil, the produce of 
the rich country for many miles rvniiid : this space,*so far from being 
habitable, is sometimes s^o diiiy with the dripping of the oil, dial it 


* Shaw’s Tnurels, p. 27r.. et -i o. • H . ; cr vol. i. p. 227. et seq. Svo. edit. 
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is difficult to pick out a clean footing from the door to the first step 
of the staircase. On ascending, we find the first floor, consisting of 
a humble suite of rooms, not very high : these are occupied by the 
family, for their daily use. It is ou the next story that all their 
expense is lavished : hei'e, my courteous liost has appointed my 
lodging : beautiful curtains, and mats, and cushions to the divan, 
display the respect with which thej’^ mean to receive their guest : 
here, likewise, their splendour, being at the top of the house, is 
enjoyed by the poor Greeks, with more retirement and less chance 
of molestation from the intrusion of Turks : here, when the Pro- 
fessors of the College waited u})on me to pay their resjiects, they 
were received in cei’omony and sat at the window. 'Phe room is 
both higher and also lai’ger than those below : it has two projecting 
windows ; and the whole floor is so much extended in front beyond 
the lower part of the building, that the projecting windows consider- 
ably overhang the street. In such an np{)er room' — secluded, 
spacious, and connnotlious — Paul was invited to jjreach his part- 
ing discourse. The divan, or raised seat, with mats or cushions, 
encircles the interior of each projecting window : and I have re- 
marked, that when company is immerons, they sometimes place 
large cushions behiml the comj^any seated on the divan ; so that a 
second tier of company, with their feet upon the seat of the tlivan, 
are sitting behind, higher than the front row. Kutychus, thus sit- 
ting, would be on a level with the open window ; and, being overcome 
with sleep, he would easily fall out, from the thirtl loft of the house, 
into the street, and be almost certain, from such a height, to lose 
his life. Thither 8t. Paul went down ; and comlin ted the idarmed 
company, b}’ bringing nji luitychtis alive. It is noted, that thny 
were jnunij l/<ih/s in the Upper i'luouher. The very great pledty of 
oil in this neighbourhood wouhl enable them to aflbrd many lamps: 
the heat of these and so, niuch companv wonUl cause the drowsiness 
of Eutychns at that late hour, Jind be the occasion likewise of (he 
windows being open.” * 

The tops of the houses in .Jiuhea being flat, and covered with a 
plaster of terrace, aff()rd a scanty soil to grass : but it is sniall,*an<l 
weak, ami being exj'.osed to the scorching rays of the sun, it soon 
withers. (Psal. cxxix. fl.) In erecting their houses, whatever may 
be the material employ< <l, they furnished the interior of the more 
common and iiseftd apartincQts with sets ^ kii^e nails with sijiune 
heads (like dice), and bent at the hea«l so as to make them cramp- 
irons. To this custom there is an allusion in Ezra ix. 8. and Isa. 
xxii. 23.,;. On tlu'se nails •'.vcrc liung their kitchen utensils or other 
articles. 7 he floors of tl»e houses of the opulent were frequently 
marble of various ctilours, or painted tiles or plaster, in all proha- 
bilitv- similar ’<> tiiose wide i are visible in that superb specimen 
of Moslem arehiU;ctur':;, the Moc^n^palace of Alluiinra at Granada, 
and wind , have Ik on so ex<{ui^m|r drawn and. engraved in Mi* 

Jewett’s i liristtan Ilesoarc-.v'dn the Medilcrmnoan, pp.CC, G7. 
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Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities of Spain.” Their ceilings were 
of wood, and pannelled ; and the sides of the walls were wainscotted, 
and sometimes covered with costly hangings. (Jer. xxii. 14;. Hagg. 
i. 4;.) In Barbary, the hills and valleys in the vicinity of Algiers are 
beautified witli numerous country-seats and gardens, whither the 
opulent resort during the intense heats of summer. In all proba- 
bility, the summer-houses of the Jews, mentioned by the prophet 
Amos (iii. 15.), were of this description ; though these have been 
supposed to mean different apartments of the same house, the one 
exposed to a northern and tlie other to a southern aspect. 

It was common when any person had finislied a house, and 
entered into it, to celebrate the event with great rejoicing, and to 
perform some religious ceremonies, to obtain the divine blessing and 
protection. The dedication of a neidy-huiU house was a ground of 
exemption froni military service. The xxxth Psalm, as appears 
from the title, was composed on occasion of the dedication if the 
home of David ; and this devout practice obtained also among the 
antient Homans. 

III. The f urniture of the oriental dwellings, at least in the earliest 
ages, was very simple : that of the poorer classes consisted of but 
few articles, and those such as were absolutely necessary. Instead 
of chairs, they sat on mats or skins ; and the same articles, on which 
they laid a mattress, served them instead of bcdstetttls, while their 
upper garment served them for a covering. (Exod. xxii. 26, 27. 
l)eut. xxiv. 12.) This circumstance accounts for our Lord’s com- 
manding the paralytic to take up liis betl and go unto his house. 
(Matt. ix. 6.) The move opulent had (as those in the East still have) 
fine carpets, couches, or divans, and sofas, on which they.w/i, lay, 
and slept. (2 Kings iv. 10, 2 ISam. xvii. 2S.) In later times their 
couches w'ere splendiil, and the frames inlaid with ivory (Amos vi. 
4.), and the coverlids rich and perfumed, (Prov. vii. 16, 17.) On 
these sofas, in the latter ages of the Jewish state, (for before the 
time of Mose.s, it apjicars to have been the custom to sit at table, 
Gen. xliii. .33.) they universally reclined, when taking their meals 
(Amosvi. 4. Luke vii. 36 — 3.5.}: resting on their side with their 
heads towards the table, so that their feet w'ere accessible to one 
who came behind ihecoucli, as in the annexed diagram: 

^ A passage in Jeremiah ilii. 22. inn) in some degree be explained by the oriental 
mode of sitting— iMir f/it* ureatncss of t/thic are ihi/ skirls discovered^ and thy 

heels made bare* ‘‘I have i-ften been struck,” says INlr. Jowett, ‘Mvith the manner iii 
which a great man sits : for pxam» <e, when 1 visited the llasluiw, I never saw his feet : 
they were entirely dra^ n up under him, and covered by his dre.ss. I hn was dignihed. 
lo sec his feet his skiits must Ik. ve been discovered; still more so , in order to see the 
heels, wdiich often serve as the actual sea*, of an oriental.*' — Jowett's Cliristiau Researches 
in the Mediterranean, p. 169 . 
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In which A denotes tlie table, aind c, e, c, the couches on which 
the guests reclined. B is the lower end, open for servants to enter 
and supply the guests, I'lic knowledge of tin's custom enables us 
to understand the manner in which John leaned on the bosom of 
his master (John xiii. 255.), and Mary anointed the feet of Jesus 
•and wiped them with her hair. 

Antiently, splendid hangings were used in the palaces of the 
eastern monarchs, and ample draperies were susj)ended over the 
openings in the sides of the apartments, for the twofold purpose of 
affording air, and of shielding them from the sun. Of this descrip- 
tion were the costly hangings of the Persian sovereigns mentioned 
in Esther i. 6. ; which passage is confirmed by tlie account given 
by Quintus Ciirtius of their superb palace at Persepolis. 

Other articles of necessary furniture w'cre, at least in the more 
antient periods, both few and simple, 'fhe princijial were a hand- 
mill, 'with which they ground their corn, a kneading-trough, ami 
an oven. The, liarKUmill resemiiled the querns^ which, in early 
times, were iit/j^neral use in this country, and which still continue 
to be used in some of the more remote northern islands of Scotland, 
as well as in the East. So essential wei:e^^^> domestic utensils, that 
the Israelites were forbidden ti> take -pledge, (l)eut. xxiv. 

*6.) The Kneading-Trmi^lis t^ least thoif»'#liich the Israelites car- 
ried with them out of Egypt, Exod. xii. 34.) were not the cumbersome 
articles now in use amoi^ us, but comparatively small wooden bowls, 
like those of the modern jAffobs, who, after kneading their flour 
in them, make use of them |to>dishes out of which they eat their 
victuals.' Tlio was s'^^mes only an earthen pot in which 

fire was put to heat i‘, and on the outside of which the batter or 
dotfjtfli^ii*- ‘-preail, and ahno.*-t instantly bakdcV Besides these two 
artidP^^<.hey must have had different kinds of earthen-Ware vessels, 
espedi^jf pots, tc liold water f'f their various ablutions. While cx- 
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ploring the ruins of Cana in Galilee, Dr. Clarke saw several large 
massy stone water-pots, answering the description given of the an- 
tieiit vessels of the country (John ii. 6.) ; not preserved nor exhibited 
as reliqucs, but lying about, disregarded b\' the present inliabitants, 
as antiquities with whose original use they were unacquainted. 
From their appearance, and the mitnber of them, it was quite evi- 
dent that tliie practice of keeping water in large stone pots, each 
Iiolding firbin eighteen to twenty-seven gallons, was once common in 
the country. 

Howls, cups, and drinking vessels of gold and silver, it appears 
from 1 Kings X. 21. were used in the courts of princes; but the 
modern Arabs, as the Jewish peo])le anticnlly did, keep their water, 
milk, wine, and other liquors, in bottles made of skins. These bot- 
tles, when old, arc- iVecjuently rent, but are capable oi’ being repaired, 
by being bound up or pieced in various ways. Of this description, 
were the tv/nr hoff/rs of the Gihroniirs. old and roil, and honnd np. 
(Josh. ix. t.) As ni"ti' wine was liable to ferment and consequently 
would burst the old skins, all prudent persons would j)ut it into new 
skins. 'J o this usage our J^ord* alludes in Malt. ix. 17. Mark 
ii. 22. and Luke v. .‘57, d8. IJottles of skin, it is well known, are 
still in use in .Sp;iin, where they are called liorrachasd As the 
Ar.ans make fires in their tc-nts, which have no chimnies. they must 
be greatly incommoded by the smoke, which blackens all their 
utensils and taints their skins. David, when driven from the court 
of Saul, compares himself to a boHlc in thr smoko. (I'sal. cxix. 83.) 
lie must have felt acutely, when he was driven liom the vessels of 
gold and silver in the palace of Saul, to live like an Arab, and 
drink out of a smoky leathern bottle. J lis language is, as if he had 
said, — “ My [wesent appearance is as dillerent from what it was 
W’luui 1 dwelt at court, as the furniture of a palace differs from that 
of a poor Arab’s tent.” 

IV. In jirogress of time', as meti increased upon the earth, and 
found (hemselvc;s less safe in their detached tents, they began to live 
in society, and fortified their simple dwellings by surrounding them 
P'ith a ditch, and a rude breast -work, or wall, whence they could 
hurl stones against their enemies. Hence arose villages, towns, 
and cities, of whic h Cain is said to have been the first builder. In 
the time of Moses, the < 3 ^ of the Canaanites were both numerous 
and strongly lortifietl^ (ilSfuinb. xiHi 28.) In the time ot David, 
when the number of the. Israelites vves greatly increased, their cities 
must huv'e proportiotiably increased : and the vast population which 
(we have alrcacl/ scicn) I’alcstine maiiitauicd in the time ot the, 
Romans, is a})rcjof both t)f the size, upd iiumbor of their cities. 

'I he streets, in the Asiatic cit'os, j^ jlK)t exceed bom two to four 
cubits iu breadth, in order that th^yays of the sun may be kept off’; 
but it is evident that they mu.st )iave formerly l)oeu wider, trom tha 

* HarniorV Observations, vol. f. i'. alt. See also vol. ii. ))p.^ 1.55— IbS. ibVTari^^ji 
tremarks jilustnttivc of thc.’iatur'* o.C t'le iO’;iDg-ves.sels unlieiitly in use auioii^ the 
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that cimages were driven through them, which are now very 
seldom, if ever, to be seen in the East. The houses, however, 
rarely stand together, and most of them have spacious gardens an- 
nexed to them. It is not to be supposed that the almost incredible 
tract of land, which Nineveh and Babylon are said to have covered 
could have been filled with houses closely standing together : antient 
writers, indeed, testily that almost a third part of Babylon was oc- 
cupied by fields and gardens. 

In the early ages of the world the Markets were held in the Gates 
of the Cities (which, we have already seen were the seats of 
justice), generally within the walls, though sometimes without them. 
Ilere commodities were exposed to sale, either in the open air or in 
tents (2Kingsvii. 18. 2 Chron. xviii. 9. Job xxix. 7.): but in the 
time of Christ, as we learn from Josephus, the markets were in- 
closetl in the same manner as the modern eastern bazaars, which 
are closed at night, and where the traders’ shops are disposed in 
rows or streets ; and (in large towns) the dealers in particular com- 
modities are confined to particular streets. 

The Gates of the Cities, anil the vacant ])laces next adjacent to 
them, must have been of considerable size : for we read that Ahab 
king of Israel assembleil four Imndred I'aise prophets belbre himself 
and Jehoshaphat king of Judah, in the (iate of Samaria. (1 Kings 
xxii. 10.) And besides these prophets, we may readily conclude 
t.hateach of these monarchs had numerous attendants in wailing. 
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ON I'ilE OUES.S OF THE .FEWS. 


I. Dreis in the earhj A^cx . — Upper Ganvcntx. — 11. Tnntc. — III. Dress 
of the Women.— ~-l\. Distinction he/u'crn /Ac 'I/y.«Tiov or nppcr Garment 
nnd the Xirav or 'J’un/c. — V. Mode of dressing the Hair, — VJ. Sandals. 
— Vn. Some Articles of Female Apparel elucidated. — Complexion oj 
tlu Women. — VIII. Seals or Signets. — IX< o/' Garments, a 

sign of Mourning. — 'S.. l^ ^werops chungcfkj^l^^prciy deemed a nc- 
cessarif part of their treasure's^ ' 

I. In the eai’ly ages, the dress of mankind ivas^’cry simple. Skins 
ofafnimals furnished the fiist muterials, which, as men increased iu 
numbers and civilisation, w'ere exclianged for more costly articles, 
inidc of wool and flax, ol ’^hffeh they manufactured woollen aiitl 
linen garnients (Levit. xili. f?. Prov,' xxxi. 18.); afterwards line 
linen, arifl sill', dyed with pnriilc, scarlet, ami crimson, became 
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the usnal apparel of the more opulent. (2 Sam. i.‘24. Prov. xxxi. 
22. Lukexvi. 19.) In the more early ages, garments of various 
colours were in great esteem : such was Joseph’s robe, of which his 
envious brethren stripped him, when they resolved to sell him. 
(Gen. xxxvii. 23.) Robes of various colours were likewise appro- 
priated to the virgin daughters of kings (2 Sam. xiii. 1 8.), who also 
wore richly embroidered vests. (Psal. xlv. 13, 14.) It appears that 
the .Jewish garments were worn pretty long ; for it is mentioned as 
an aggravation of the affront done to David’s ambassadors by the 
king of Amnion, that he cut off their garments in the middle even 
to their bnUocJcs. (2 Sam. x. 4.) 

The dress of the .Jews, in the ordinary i-anks of life, was simple 
and nearly uniform. .lolin the Baptist had his raiment of camels 
hair (Matt. iii. 4.), — not of the fine hair of that animal which is 
wi’ought into camlets (in imitation of which, though made of wool, 
is the English camlet), but of the long and shaggy hair of camels, 
which in the East is mamitactured into a coarse stuff like that an- 
tiently worn by monks and anchorets. ‘ 

Dr. Shaw, whose critical observ.atiou and long residence in the 
East, eminently (|nalificd him for illustrating the sacred records, has 
given an interesting account of the oiiental dress, which elucidates 
many passages in a very })Ieasing inanner. He observes that the 
Barbary wojnen arc employed in making hykes or blankets, as 
Andromache and Penelope were of old, and that they do not use 
the shuttle, but conduct every thread of the woof with their fingers. 
He informs us that the usual size of the hyke is six yards long, and 
five or six feet broad, serving the Kabyle or Arab for a complete 
tlress in the <lay : and, as they sleep in their raijuent, as the Israel- 
ites did of old (Dent. xxiv. 13.), it likewise serves for his bed and 
covering in the night. It is a loose, but troublesome kind of gar- 
ment, being frociuently disconcerted and falling to the ground, so 
that the jierson who wears it is every moment obliged to tuck it up, 
and fold it anew around his body. This shews the great use of a 
girdle whenever they are engaged in any active emj)loyment, and 
,the ibree of the Scripture injunction alluding to it, of Jawing our loins 
girded, in order to set about it. 'I'he method of wearing these gar- 
ments, with the use to which they arc at other times put, in serving 
for coverlids to th^‘b<^sjj leads us to infer that the finer sort of 
them (such as are ladies and by |)ersons of distinction) 

are the ^>eplus of Ruth’s veil, which held six measures 

of barley (Ruth iii^(h^^^Kight be ol the like fashion, and have 
served extriiordi.mri!|^SDr the same use ; ^ were also the clothes 
{ret liAXTioc, the upper garments) of the Israelites (Exod. xii. 34.), in 
which they foldetl up their knea(ling-troughs : as the Moors, Arabs, 
and Kabyles do, to this day, things of the like burden and incum- 

• On this subject see Cnpt. J/igtit's Trav 'ls in Egypt, &c. p.l35., and Mr. Moricr’s 
Second Journey in Persia, p.44. Cliiud i assures ..s, that tlic modern Dervises wear 
garments of coarse camel’s hair, ii'ui jiJso great Icatlicrn girdles. Jiarmcr’s Obs. vol. ii. 
p. 487. 
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brftfiCe m their hykes. Tlieir burnooses also are often iiset] upon 
thfese occasions. It is very probable, likewise, that the loose^fbld- 
ing garment, the /ogrt of the Romans, was of this kind. For if the 
drapery of their statues is to instruct us, this is actimll}' no other 
than tlie dress of the Arabs, when they appear in their hykes. The 
plaid of the Highlanders in Scotland is tlie very same. 

“ Instead of the ^fibula that was used by the Romans, the Ai'abs 
join together with thread or a wooden bodkin the two upper cor- 
ners of this garment : and after having placed them first over one 
of their shoulders, they then fold the rest of it about their bodies. 
The outer fold serves them freipiently instead of an apron, wherein 
they carry herbs, leaves, corn, &c. and may illustrate several allu- 
sions made thereto in Scripture ; as gathering the laj) full of wild 
gourds (2 Kings iv. 39.), rendering seven-fold, g/iv/ig good measure 
into the bosom (Psalm cxxix. 7. Luke vi, 38.), tkc. &c. 

“ The burnoose, which answers to our cloak, is often for wairmth 
worn over these hykes. It is wove in one piece, and shaped ex- 
actly like the garment of the little god Telesphorus, vi/. strait about 
the neck, with a cape for a cover lo the head, and wide below like 
a cloak. Some of them are fringed round the bottom, like Parthe- 
naspa’s and Trajan’s garment upon tlie basso-relievos of C’onslan- 
tine’s arch. I’lie burnoose, without the cape, seems to answer to 
the lioaxixn pallium : and with it, the bardoeueullus. 

“ If we except the cape of the burnoose, which is only occasion- 
ally used during a shower of rain, or in very cold weather, several 
Arabs and Kabvles go bare-headed all the vear long, as Massinissa 
did of old, biiuling their temples only with a narrow fillet, to pre- 
vent their locks from being troublesome. As the antient diadema 
might originally serve for this purpose, so it appears from busts and 
medals to have been of no other fashion. Hut the Moors and 
Turks, with some of the principal Arabs, wear upon the crown of 
tlie head a small hemispherical cap of scarlet cloth. 'I'lu; turbani, 
an they call a lotig narrow web of linen, silk, or muslin, is folded 
round the Iiottom of these caps, and very properly distinguishes, 
by the number and liishion ol the fjlds, tlie sevmal orders and (!<•- 
gree.s of soldiers, and sometimes <if citizens, one from another. We 
find the same dress and ornament of the head, the tiara, .as it was 
called, upon a number of medals, statues, aiul basso-relievos ot the 
antients.” 'I’lie shaving of the razor thtit is hired (Isa. vii. 20.) is 
Uiustrated by the remarkable nicety with ^hich the hc.ad is still 
shaved in the eastern countries. l''rom tlj^^^ili^toni of wcariiTg the 
turban, this operation Is very fre(|uently pMfformed ; and after it, 
the head i.s so smootli to tin; ttnicli, tliat it seems as if hair had never 
grown there. ’ 

II. *• I ’ruler die hyke som : wear a closo-horlied frock or tunic (jil* 
Ultdia call It ) either w'th or without sleeves, which diflers littlc 
from ,11 tunica, or habit in wliich the constellation Rohtes 

‘>^dbwctt’3 liesearcliCii in the Mediterranean; p. 103^ 
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is usually painted. The %»Ttov, or coat^ of our Saviour, which Wits 
•woven without seam from the top throughout (John xix. 23.) might be 
of the like fashion. This too, no less than the hyke, is to be 
girded about their bodies, especially when they are engaged in any 
labour, exercise, or employment, at which lime they usually throtv’ 
off their burnooses and hykes, and remain only in their tunics : and 
of this kind, probably was the habit wherewith our Saviour might 
still be clothed, when he is said to latf aside his garments (IpuTteij 
pallium scilicet et peplum ; or burnoose and hyke), and to take (t 
towel and gird himself (John xiii. 4.) ; Jis was likewise the fisher’s 
coat which St. Peter girded about him, when he is said to be naked. 
(John xxi. 7.) Tliis also was what the same Peter, at the command 
of the angel, might have gii’ded uj)ou him, before be is enjoined to 
cast his garment (I/xanov) about him. Now the hyke or burnoose, 
or both, being probably at that time (Iftarjov or Ijaarja) the proper 
dress, clothing, or habit of the eastern nations, as they still con- 
tinue to be of the Kabyles aiul Arabs ; when they laid them aside, 
or appeared without the one or the other, they might very properly 
be said to be undressed or nakedj according to the eastern manner 
of expression. 'I his same convenient and uniform shape of these 
garments, which are made to fit all jiersons, may well illustrate a 
variety of exjiressions and occurrences in Scripture, wliich to igno- 
rant persons, too much misled by our I’ashions, may seem difficult to 
account for. Thus, among many other instances, we read, that the 
goodli/ raiment of Esau xcas pul upon Jacob ; that Jonathan sfmpt 
himself of his garments ; that the best robe xcas brought out and pttt 
upon the prodigal son / and that raiment and ehanges of raiment wer6 
often given, ami immediately put on (as they still continue to be in 
these eastern nations), without such previous and occasional alter- 
ations as would he required amongst us iu the like distribution or 
exchange of garraents. 

“ 'rile girdles of these people arc usually of worsted, very art- 
fully woven into a variety of ligures, such as the rich girdles of the 
virtuous virgins may he sujiposetl to liave been. (Prov. xxxi, 24.) 
,They are made to ibkl several times about the body; one end of 
which being doubled back, and sewn along the edges, serves them 
tor a purse, agrc< able toAhe .acceptation of the ^cov>) iu the Scrip- 
tures. I’lie Turks make a farther use of these girdles, by fixing 
therein their knives.jand^oiuards : whilst the Ilojias, i, e. the 
writers and secretaires, suspend in the same their inkhorns; a 
custom as okl as the pi?d|d)et Ezekiel, w ho mentions (ix 2.) a person 
clothed in white Jneni^if*' an inkhorn upon his loins. 

“ It is customary for the 'Turks and Moors to wear shirts^ of 


i Xnwv signifies the tunic or I indcr-gormciit. ^ 

^ “ The bose sleeve of tlur ,\nib shh t, as well as that of the enter garment, leaver the 
arm so completely free, that, in an mstmt, ihe left hand passing up the right arm xtmkca 
it bare : and this is done, when a perv.n - a soldier, xor example, about to strike with 
the sword, — intends to give his ri'jrhi .irni full play.** This usage Illustrates Isa* Hi. 10. 
The Lord hiUh nwde bare I is ho'j tl: • fi^ui « in wliidi passage is most lively. « The 
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lineny or cotton^ or gauze, underneath the tunics. But the Arabs 
wear notliing but woollen. There is a ceremony, indeed, in some 
Doii-wars, which obliges the bridegroom and the bride to wear 
each of them a shirt at the celebration of their nuptials ; but then, 
out of a strauge kind of superstition, they are not afterwards to 
wash them or put them offi whilst one piece hangs to another. 
The sleeves of these shirts arc wide and o})en, without folds at the 
neck or wrist, as ours have ; those particularly of the women, are 
oftentimes of the richest gauze, atlorned with dilferent-coloured 
ribbands, interchangeably sewed to each other. 

“ Neither are the Bedoweens accustomed to wear drawers ; a 
habit, notwithstanding, which the citizens of both sexes constantly 
appear in, especially when they go abroad, or receive visits. 

III. “ The virgins are distinguished from the matrons, in having 
their drawers made of needle-work, striped silk and linen ; just as 
Tamar’s garment is described. (2 Sam. xiii. 18.) But when the 
women are at home and in private, then their hykos are laid aside, 
jumI sometimes their tunics ; and instead of drawers, they bind only 
a towel about their loins. A Barbary matron, in her undress, 
appears exactly in the same manner that Jsilanus iloes in the 
Admiranda. 

“ When these ladies a[ii)ear in public, they always fold them- 
selves up so closely in their hykes, that even without their veils, we 
could discover very little of their laces. But in the summer months, 
when they retire to their country seats, they walk abroad with less 
caution ; t||pugh even then, upon tin; approach of a .strangei-, they 
alwaya drop their veils, as Bebekah did upon the sight of Isaac. 
(Gen. xxiv. 65.) They all allect to have their hair, the uislrumcait 
of their pride (Isaiah xxii. 12.^, hang down to the ground, which, 
after they have collected it into one lock, they bind anil jilnit with 
ribbands, a piece of finery disapproved of by the apostle. (1 Peter 
iii. 3.) Where nature has been less liberal in this ornament, there 
the defect is supplied by art, anil foreign hair is ])rocureil to be 
interwoven with the natural. Absalom's hair which was sold Jlir 
200 shekels (2 Sam. xiv. 26.) might have been applied to this use. 
After the hair is thus plaitcil, they proceed to dress their heaiis, by 
tying, above the lock 1 have described, a triangular pieie of linen, 
adorned with various figuies in needle-work. This, among ])er- 
sons of better faction, is covered with«a semr///, as they call it 
(of the like sdund with Isaiah iii. 18.), which is made in 

the same triangular shape, of flexible gold or silver, artfully cut 
through and engraven in imitation of lace, and might therelbre 
answer to the moon-like ornament mentioticd above. A handker- 
chief of crape, gmuze, silk. »;r j)ainted linen, bound close over the 
sarmah^ and falling afterwards carelessly upon the favourite lock, 
completes tlie hcau-^rc.ss of the Moorish hulies. 

image nU Jeliov^i), a^i ^ uiiUcniy prepared to indict home tremendotis yet righteous 

judgment, - t/ at uj tho :n4U of llie world hlmll see the OW.’’ 

JowettS in 
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But none of tliese ladies think themselves completely dressed 
till they have tinged their eye-lids with al-ha-hoP^ i. e. the •powdei' 
(f lead-ore. Now, as this is performed by first dipping into this 
powder a small wooden bodkin of the thickness of a quill, and then 
drawing it afterwards through the eyelids, over the ball of the eye, 
we have a lively image of what the prophet Jeremiah (iv. 30.) may 
be sujtposed to mean by renting the. epes (not as we render it, with 
painting, but) xvith lead-ore. Tlic sooty colour which in this 
manner is communicated to the eyes, is thought to add a wonderful 
gracefulness to jiersons of all complexions. The practice of it, no 
doubt is of great antiquity ; for, besides the instances already taken 
notice ol^ we find, that when .Jezebel is said to have painted her 
face (2 Kings ix. 30.), the original words are 
i. e. she adjusted, or set off', her eijes with the jujwder < f lead-ore. So 
likewise Kzek. xxiii. 40. is to be understood. Karayi-happuc, i, e. 
the horn ofpouk or lead-ore, the name of Job’s youngest daughter, 
was relative to this custom or practice.”'^ 'I’he modern Persians 
continue the jn-acticc of tinging their eye-lashes and eye-lids witli 
antimony. 

IV. The preceding learned and curious observations happily 
illustrate several parts ol' sacred writ. A passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles clearly fixes the diflerence between the 'Igarjov or Uppet' 
(Garment, and the Xitcov or 'I'ltuie. During St. Peter’s abode at 
Joppe, one Dorcas, a pious, amiable, ami beneficent Christian 
woman, fell sick and died. The believers at .Joppe having received 
int()rmation that Peter w.as at T.ytltla, despatched two messengers 
to him, intreating he would come to them without delay. On 
Peter’s arrival they took him into an upper room where the 
corpse lay, romid which a number of indigent widows stood bathed 
in tears, deploring the irreparable loss they had sustained, and 
shewing Peter a variety of x«» \txuria) under s\.n(\ upper 

garments, which Dorcas luul made to clothe poor necessitous 
objects,'* It was tliese- igiZTix or upper garments, consisting of a 
hM)se square pii'ce t>f cloth w rapped round the boily, which the vast 
multitude, which escorted Jesus in that triumphant procession into 
the capital, spread in the jmblic road by way of carpet."* Plu- 


’ This word is icudeioil by Goljus and otlicrs, Slihiuni, ylutimionii .sjrciucx, and sonic- 
times roW/r/wwi. .• tla- HebroW Sn3 has the saino interprotanon ; and tlio verb, n,U'3 

joinod with ( Kzok. xviii^ dO. ) ’s rciulered, 'I'lioii jKiiutcsl thiiw I'J/i'X- pD is taken iu 
the like slfj-nilication, tK’ing rV^j|ricn.sI untimoniutn, slibiuvi ijwo ad tingenda nigrore vtlia, 
sen a<l reiiliKbiiidos o- ulos, pCciiliariicr iitclianttir ; color subiligcr rx puln'ribus stibii 
confectus. Schhi'lf. ! ’r. S'. Jerome tikewise tipon these words i'3a dica (Isa. liv. J 1.) 

wliieii we render ( Ti/iU tai/} :ii;f sttyiirs with fair coiuirs, lakes iiotie. . qtiod omiiOT pra-ter 
LXX. similiter '.rausttilen t, viz. (xternnni) in stibio, fapides tuos, in »iniilitu<l»Meiii 
comptoi inulieris, qua', iwulos pi»i t aibio, iit pulchritudinem .sigiiiHcct civitatis. jlO therii- 
fore, and ami al-kn-hnl, denoting tlie same mineral substance or collyrium, it may bo 
presumed tliat what is called to this daj' ka-huty whicli is a ricli lead ore pounded to an 
impalpable powder, was the mineral which they always m.adeuseof for painting the eyes, 
® Dir. Shaw’s Travels in Ilaritary, vol. ^ pp. dOS — 4J4. ' ‘ 

s Acts ix. .'}9. 

'O 5« irAturrot ox^os E2TPf)5AN iavrw ra i/xcerta tu rv eSVi Matt, xxl. ®. 
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tarch informs us, that tlie same affectionate respect and reverence 
was paid to Cato. “ When Cato’s expedition was ended, he was 
escorted not only witli the customary praises and acclamations, but 
with tears and the tenderest endearments, the populace smucADiNa 
THEiK GARMENTS UNUER HIS I’EET wherevcv lic Walked, and witH 
aflfe fitinnate fervour kissing his hands, -r- testimonies of public re- 
spect which the Romans at tliat time shewed to very few of their 
commanders.”^ — A person divested of liis upper garment, in the 
eastern language is styled nahrd, notwithstamling his being clothed 
in a tunic or under garment. Tims David is represented to dance 
naked before the ark in the sight of all Israel — not that we can 
suppose the monarch to be stripped naked and to be guilty of such 
public indecency and folly — the term only denotes that he had laid 
aside his upper garment. ’ In like manner it is said of Simon 
Peter, that when he heard it was the Loi d, he immediately girt his 
fisher’s coat about him, for he was nakeil. (.lolin xxi. 7.) Rut this 
mode of speaking is not pi-culiar to the Kasterns : it is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Greek and Roman classics. ’ — ’J'liat gar- 
ment of our Saviour, which is descriheif to he woven without seam 
from the top to the bottom, is very improjierly in our translation 
called a coat : it was his tunic or undergarment (^(Toiva), and pro- 
bably was the elaborate work an.d aflectionate gift of one of tliose 
pious and beneficent women who attended his ministry : as it is well 
known the fair sex made all the apjiarel of those tinn s, and we find 


^ 5c TcXos V crro(<.r(ia rco Karat't, 7r^i>€7rf/a^)«^f, €i»x»g, 6 Houun' ou5f 

^waivoiSy aWa iaKpixri Kai wfpi€o\at5i anKriaruL^^ inronOii'roiv ra ipLaria toi? ttiktii/ rj €a5i'^oi, 
KdU KaToupi\ovyTwy ras Plutarch in t’alonc Jun. p. I’.tlit. (Jr. Svo. So 

also Clytemnostra orders her servant to spread garments in the road, in ortler to grace 
pnd honour the return of Againcinnon. 

AWf-iai., ri als €TTi(Tra\rai rcAoy 

K€\fujuv OTpu'Vvvvai iTfr our iv ; 

Ei/6*ys TropityvpooTpuyrns TTopos 

Ky Qu'p^. ACschyli Agaim iiifion, vcr. U17, See also vcr. trJG. 

See also Stanley on vcr. 018 in Kditunu* Ihniw. 171,1. 

^ 2 Sam. vi. 20. For it is expressly said, n few ve rses In-fore tl’at, \Nlien ne thus danced 
before the Lord he was girded with a linen ephod, ;7w7/. \tr. 11. 

3 Ine word in CJreek, and nudas \n Latin, futpiently *'Ui])ltjyt’d not to d&<» 

note a person absolutely nakitJ, hut only stripped of his Uf>per garn i-nt, or sliglitlv 
clothed. NiuJus (ir<i ; sere jutc/ns. \’irgil. (Jeorg. I. ver. 

IToAev 0 

rfMN^ u^aprn 0p7]Kiay ^x^'^ ::iTOAHN. Kuripldis Khesus, ver, 3Id. 

AeXrpvyrjy ro^oim rrfAxptoy 

Kovpos cap cTi yvpLi'os, 

Andron. ithodiiis, lib. 2. ver. 70fh Il«)( i/lln, T., Hat. Ihll. 

Afi'.fOis o’ cAc TTap^taywrrav 

^ci\K(n)v ^oevy fp.TrAktoy oSuptojp, 

Kai af/.(p u S€uas. lio iii. ver. I'JhO. I'.upLupws (tonAovs 

Kat yvfxyovs rrtvs .\pyftovs a-sreKruytr. I'oJsreni Stratag. p. 21. (JtVra'S <7a>, cxTIi yvfiyos 
ccTTT^ffa, vp.tis 5 fVoTT^ot. 1 1 . ./a’/iora avrwy hpuv p,tv (U'Scp irAt -e, uTt ray auraf 

7i^ 'Sfotrvctp woAv n ccw, art icat fityaAa nai y^ p-r a opto, Pion 

C 1 SS....S. jii . xxy.\{ p. 18 , Uei ro . Cicero says that Antliony caaio **'^*^^ 
Fis/rmti . .tj, c. 'TTCfrrpfs, yv^pQs nai jxffivfif<rp.ivos cii rriv ayopau furnA^f. Piott Ct^ 
sms, lib. M;i:Tibur,f J750. ' 
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ladies of the first rank and distinction thr^ usefully employed. ^ 
When Jesus was seized, we read that a young man, excited hy tlie 
tumult and disturbance that was made in the dead of nighty hastily 
tluew about him a linen gariiKjnt, issued from the house to learn 
occasion of this confusion, ami followed the crowd for some 
time. But the officers, who apprehended Jesus, thinking him (Mle 
of his companions, immediately seized him: upon wdiich he left his 
garment in their hands, fled away naked, and thus narrowly made 
his escape from them. * 

By the Mosaic constitution in Numb. xv. 37 — 10. the Israelites 
were enjoined to put a tassel to each of the four corners of the large 
piece of cloth, which they used as an upper garment, that they 
miglit remanher all Hu: cunuiiaudnienls of the Dinl to do them. A 
similar exhortation is recorded in IJlut, vi. 8. comj>ared with Exod. 
xiii. IG. But, in succeeding ages, these injunctions were abused to 
superstitious purposes; and the ])hylacteries, or strips of parchment 
with portions ol the law inscribed u])on them, (which they wore 
either bound round their wrists and their foreheads, or attached to 
the borilers ol tlieir garments,) \\,ero converted to superstitious uses, 
and regartled as a kind of amulets, or charms, for px'eserving tlm 
person, and warding off evils. 'I'lie jn actice ol inscribing passages 
of die law upoir tlie door-posts of their houses, is said to be still 
continued by the ^lohammcdans in .hida'a and Svria.’* 

All the (iivciau aiul lionian women, without distinction, 
wore their hair lon^. ‘ On this they lavished all their art, disposing 
it in various Idrins, and embellishing it with divers ornaments. In 
the antient medals, .statues, and basso-relievos, we behold tliose 
})lailed tresses which the aj)o^lle.s J^eter and PaiiP condemn, and 
see those expensive and tantaslie decorations which tlie ladies of 
those times liestowed ui)on their head-dre^s. This })ride of braided 
and plaited tri'ssrs, this ostentation of jewels, this vain display of 
linery, the apostles interdict, as proofs of a light and little mind, 
and inconsistent with the modesty and decorum (d* Cliristian women. 
St. Paul, in his (irsl Ppistlo to Timoliiy. in the passage where he 
4'ondemns it, she\\s us in what the pride ol female dress then coiv- 
sisl‘-d. ./ tevV/, savs !u‘, Ihaf n adorn llumschrs in rnodcst ap^ 
purely wi//i shamc/d('r(i>ic^s a)td sn/n ir/jp not xath nuoiDF.iiED ITAIR, 

' Aiulroinaih'*, Ikkii, I'.Utlra. Livia, the wile of .VugiiMUs, 

- Mark xiv. Si. Non do Apostolorum j^re^e — sod e\ villS alitjua horto proxiina, 
strepilu initituin oxeitatiis, of ^iihit ; aceurrens, ut conspicorot cpiid ageretur. CJrotiiis 
ad Marc xi. . 11 . 

See Calniet's Du * .oinrv of lue liihlo, vo). ii. v\)c.o inujlyicicru u. 

I.UV kTTi 00 .ypan - c/fTcroj. iairij)idis iku-eha-, v. r. S29» BaOaai' Kara^ 
K€\V{j,€uoi i(t fin'aiKU': oiktjv. *J!'he\ u i'ar thoir hair lon5’“ aiui. llowiii^ like woincn. 
Straho, lih. iii. p. l.vl. Tari ln‘A). AttAws v 'frfpiras /rotas' <;)4AoT€xrm Tcpi 
Te fcai fiOtipay kcil Kopois timu ciKaa* Strabo p« 4(>7* 

Casatibon. ‘O yap Btos rip aid -f i aiKa Miav i}0i\^(T(v eivai, aimupm} rrj K0f4vt Moytf 
dKfttrfp iiriroi^ Ttj 7 auaojittr/]r* C'lcni. Ale.v, IVdag. lib. lii. p. Paris, 1529. 

' ** l et. iii. a. EiUirAoKT)^ rpix^^y MeAAc de paKpovs 

nA€{as6ttt 7T \'>(atjjovs. Slie v>as going to nlai: her long tresses. Androrii 
Rhodftts. til), iii. V. 46. etiii. loi 
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or &C«:D, or pearls, or costly array : bnt {which hecometh women 
pro/essitig godliness) with good works. St. Peter in like manner 
ordains, tliat the adorning of the fair sex should not be so much 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or putting on of apparel : but let it be the hidden man of the heart, 
in that whiclh is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek aiul 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price. On the 
contrary, the men in those times universally^ w'ore their hair short, 
as appears from all the books, medals and statues, that have been 
transmitted to us. This circumstjuice, which formed a principal 
distinction in dress between the sexes, happily illustrates the follow- 
ing passage in St. Paul(l Cor. xi. 14, 15.), Doth not nature 
itself teach you^ that if a max //aiv i.oxo haiii’, it is a shame to him. 
But if a woman have lonc; Hifiu, it is a gloky to her : for Im' hair 
is given her for a coxvring. 

The Jewish and Grecian ladies, moreover, never ajipeared in 
public without a veil. ’ Hence St. Paul sevei’cly censures the Co- 
rinthian women for appearing in the church without a veil, and 
praying to God uncovered, by which they threw off the decency 
and modesty of the sox, and expose<l themselves and their religion 
to the satire and calumny of the heathens. The whole passage 
beautifully and clearly exliihits to the reader’s ideas the distinguish- 
ing customs which then |)revailed in the ditferent dress and appear- 
ance of the sexes. (Compare* 1 C’or. xi. .‘I—^IG.) ' 

Long hair was in great esteem among the Jews. I'he hair of 
Absalom’s beiul was of such prodigious length, that in his llight, 
when defeated in battle, as he was riding with great speetl under 
the trees, it catight hold of om; of the boughs; in conse(jiience of 
which he was lifted off his saddle, and his mule running from be- 
neath him, left him suspei tied in the air, unal)lc to extricate him- 
self. (i: .Sam. xviii. 9.) The jtluckingolflhe hair wjis a groat disgrace 
among the .Jews : ami, therellne, \ehemiah punished in this manner 
those Jews who had been gtiiliy of irregular marriages, in order to 
pot them to the greater shame. (Xeh. xiii. 25.) 

The Jews wore their beards very long, as we may st^e from the 
example of the ambassadors, whom Daviti sent to the king of the 
Ammonites, and whom that ill-advised king cau.stal to be shaved by 
way of affront. (2 Sam. x. 4.) And as the shaving of tlietn was ac- 
counted a great iiitlignity, so the cutting off half tlieir beards, which 
made them still more rulicidous, was a great atldition to the afironl, 
in a country where beards were held in such great veneration. 

In the East, especially among the Arabs and 'l urks, the beard is 
even now reckoned the greatest ornament of a mati, and is not 
trimmed or shaven, exc ep* in cfises of extreme grief. With them a 


* ApiTfcriy ovx treoiKg itofirj. — Phc’cylideg, vc;r. 290 . 

ra ira^ ra TrA,;i^ ct it. otKoi rvxot. Cl. Aluxand. Ptedag. lib, iii* p* 
Pari - \gain, tint tumic latiicr giving directions concerning the fair i»eX| aays, 
lupus ifTi i.rjv uvrparts, p. 204. edit* 1629. 

^ ii. pp, 98 — 105. 
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shaven beard is reputed to be more unsightly than the:l9S$«praai.Qsse; 
and a man, who possesses a reverend beard, is in their opinion, ip,, 
capable ol acting dishonestly. 11“ they wish to aflirm any thing, 
with peculiar solemnity, they sw'ear by tlieir beard ; and when they 
express their good wishes for any one, they make use of tlm ensuing 
formula — God preserve iJnj blessed heard 1 From theW instance^ 
which serve to elucidate many other })ass4»gcs of the Bible besides 
that above <|uoted, we jnay readily inulerstaiul the full extent of the 
(li.sgrace wantonly inllieted by the Aiinnonitish king, in cutting off ' 
half the beards of David’s aml)assa<lors. Niebuhr relates, that if 
any one cut off his board, after having recited a J'alha^ or prayer, 
which is considered ijj th(3 nature of vow never to cut it off, he is 
liable to be severely [miiished, and also to become the laughing-stock 
oftho.se who ])roie:ss his faith.' The same traveller has also re- 
corded an instance ot a nuulcrn Arab jn ince having treated a Fer- 
■sian envoy in the .same manner as l lanim treated David’s ambassa- 
dors, which brought a powerful army upon him in the year 1765. " 
The not triimning of the heard was one of the indications by which 
the Jews expressed their mourning. (2 Sam. xix. 2 t.) 

VI. Their legs were l)are, ami on the ieet they wore*sandals, or 
soles tietl in various manners aroiuid llie foot, which they pulled 
off on entering a saered [)lace (Josh. v. 15.), as the iMoliainmedans 
do to this ilay. This practice is also coinnVonly observed in visits 
to great men ; the >aiu!als or slippers being pulled off at the door, and 
either left '(her<' or given to a servant to bear. It was customary 
aiiajiig the Uomans ti) lay aside their shoes when they went to a 
baiU|uet. I'he servants look them off their master’s feet when 
they entered the house, and retnrneil them when they departed ta 
their own habitations. Among the Jews, when u gue.st arrived, lie 
was immediutelv eonduelcd iuU) a room, the sca’vants untied his 
sandals, and wert; employed in w.rshing his led from the defilement 
of mire and dust, (Clcn. xviii. J . xix. 2. xxiv. ;{2, Luke vii. li.) 
As this was usually the odice of tlie lowe-.t order of servants, this 
well, known custom will particularly illustrate two passages of 
saen'd .Scripture. licferring to this u.sage, the. Bajitisi told those 
who were d. puled from the .Sauhedriu to interrogate him, whether 
ho w'ei’c tile Alcssiah, wlm was ll'.eii the object ol uiiivcrs.al expect- 
ation, — that there eani'- one after him whose shoe-latchet he was 
not worthy to Voop down to unloose (Luke iii. ; meaning, lhat, 
the Messiah, who had now made his apiicaraucc among them, was 
a person of such dignity ol nature ami I'liaraclcr, that he did not: 
deem himself wortiiy ot petdorming liir him the most humble aiul 
seinrile oflico. /.milli' jias-sage of .Scripture, on v 'uch the know-^ 
ledge of this < usl«'iu ■ 'uals light and beauty, is that in which our. 
laird is repre-seuted a.. ab.utiUy rising tiiim the paschal supper — 
stripping off his upper ga'antut — girding hitmioU w ith a towel, 
as the servants' of tho^n times were — pouring water into a basin 

' UcHcription de i’Arnbie, I’, til. « IWd. . . .a 

\oL. 111. no 
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washing his. disciples’ feet (John xiii. 4, 5.)j and wiping them with 
the towel he had tied.about him. Proceeding in a regular order, 
when he qame to Simon Peter, the latter saiti to him : Z-ca/y/, thou shalt 
neva'washmyjeet — you shall never debase and degrade yourself 
to parform to me such office — the office of the meanest, lowest 
slave. After he had washed their feet, put on his clothes, tmd re- 
sumed his place at table, lie then addressed himself to them. Do 
you know the iustructiou I intended to convey to you by this 
action ? You honour me with the titles of your instructor and 
master, and the appellations are just, aiul due to my character. 
If r then your exalted instructor have demeaneil myself to wash 
your feet, you ought in like manner to condescend to perform the 
humblest offices one to another. The language ol this public 
figurative action, which thus taught them humility in the most 
amiable and condescending manner, would seal stronger impres- 
sions upon their minds than all the verbal instructions and didactic 
precepts which could have been inculcated. 

VII. Although the garments antiently worn by the Jews were 
few in number, yet their ornanwnts were many, especially those 
worn by the women. The prophet Isaiah, when reproaching the 
daughters of Sion with tluar luxury and vanity, gives us a par- 
ticular account of tlicir I’emale ornaments. (Isa. iii. It) — -1.) 'I’lie 
most remarkalilo were these : M he uosi -Jcxii h (ver. ‘2 1 .), or as Bishop 
Lowth translates them, t/ic jriO'/s (if the uostrit ; tluw were rings set 
with jewels, pendent I'rom the nostrils, like ear-rings iVoin the ears, 
by holes boretl to receive tiuan. K/.ekiel, (.nmiK rating the common 
ornaments of women of the first rank, distinctly mentimis the nose- 
jewel (E/. xvi. 12. marg. rendering): and in an elegant Proverb of 
Solomon (Prov. xi. 22.), there is a manifest allusion U» this kind 
of ornament, which shews that it was used in his time. Nose-jewels 
were oiic ol the love-tokens j)resentetl to Kebecca by the servant of 
Abraham in the name of his master. (Cien. xxiv. 22. where the 
word translated car-rin;:; ought to have been rendered itasc-fcwel .) ' 
Ilowe\er singular this custom may appear to us, modern liayellers 
attest its prevalence in the East among women of all ranks. ’ I’he 
car-ring was an ornament worn by the men as w('ll as the women, 
as appears from Gen. xxxv. t. and Exod. xxxii. 2. ; and by other 
nations as w'ell as the Jews, as is evident from Numb. xsxi. .'>(). and 
Judg. viii. 21‘. It should seem that this ornament had been hereto- 
fore used for idolatrous purpose.s, since Jacob, in the injunetion 
which he gave to his household, conunanded them /o jmt axii/i/ the 
strange gods that xarc in their hands, aud the ear-rings that xi'tre in 
their ears. (Gen. xxxv. 2. 4.) ’^ 

« Bp. L owlli on Tfiaiali, vol. ii. p. 47. 

^ Ibi<l. p, 48. Hamyifr’ri Observ uions, vol. iv, pp, 'HO — ipjo, 

^ Jtis ihii, tho .ar-rin ,h or jenrL'l.s, ivurn by Jatob’s householdt bad been 

coiiv .1 ifi fo supcrsuilons purposi..^, and worn perhaps as h kind of amulet. It ap' 
pears that i irig^ vhvfhcr i j the ^ars <»r iioK*, wwn: tirst bU|H.*rstitioui»ly worn in honour 
of Ofhe gGil: , 'i«® ;noiAih!y ( ftiiL* sun, whose circular form they might be designed to 
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Another female ornament was a chain about the neck (El^t 
xvi. 11.), which appears to have been used also by the men, as^i 
be inferred from Prov. i. 9. 'Phis was a general ornament in I. 
the eastern countries : thus Pharoah is said to have put a chain df 
gold about Joseph’s neck (Gen. xli. 42.) ; and Belshazzar did till 
same to Daniel (Dan. v. 29.): and it is mentioned with se\^ral 
other things as part of the Midianitish spoil. (Numb. xxxi. 50.) 
Further, the arms or wrists were adorned with bracelets : these are 
in the catalogue of the female ornaments used by the Jews (Ezek. 
xvi. 11.), and were part of Rebecca’s present. They were also 
worn by men of any considerable figure, for w'e read of Judah’s 
bracelets (Gen. xxxviii. 18.), and of those worn by Saul. (2 Sam. i. 
10.) Lastly, the is noticed as an ornament for the finger. 

(Isa. iii. 21.) This is mentioned in the parable of the prodigal, where 
the father orders a ring for his returning son (Luke xv. 22.), and 
also by the apostle James, (ii. 2.) Tlie compliment of a royal ring 
was a token that the person, to whom it was given, was invested with 
jiower and honour; linn Pharoah took oil’ his ring from his 
hand, and ]mt it on Joseph’s. *(Gcn. xli. 42.) And Ahasuerus 
plucked off his ring from his finger, and bestowed it on Haman 
(Esther iii. 10.), anti a'terward'. o:i Mordecai. (chap. viii. 2.) We 
read in ICxod. xxxviii. S. of the women’s loohina-glasses, which 
V ere not matle of what is now' called glass, but of polished brass, 
otherwise these Jewish women could not have contributed them 
towards the making of the brazen laver, as is there mentioned. In 
later times, mirrors were made of other polished metal, which at 
best could only reflect a very obscure and imjierfect image. Hence 
8aint Paul, in a very apt and beautiful simile, describes the defec- 
tive and limited knowledge of the present slate by that opaque and 
dim representation of objects whicb those mirrors exhibited. Now 
xpe see 8 »’ sa-^j-n-TQov bi/ means (fa mirror'^y darklii ; waithrongh a glass, 
as in our version of 1 Cor. xiii. 12.; for telescones, as every one 
knows, are a very late inventitai. 

'J’o the articles of api>arel above enumerated there were also 
added lining ornaments about the feet. Most of these articles 
of female apparel are still in use in the East. The East Indian 


represent. aVLiimonides inoniions rings and vessels of this kind, with the image of the 
sun, moon, impressed i>n them. These superstitious objects were concealed by 
Jacob in a place known only to himself Groliuson Gen, xxxv, *4, Calmet’s Dictionary, 
vol. ii. voce 

* The Kcroirrpji', or nil t.dlic /nzrmr, is mentioned by the axithor of the apocryphal 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon (vii. 20'. ) ; ^* ho, sjieaking of isdom, says that she is 
the brightness of the f'verhisiitig (intl ESOITTPON aKaXidwroi/ the u. spoiled miruor^^ 
the ])()u*er of God and the toiagr f his good ness • J he author, also of the book of Jbe- 
clesiasticus, exhorting to put no Irm* in an enemy, says : Though he hutnlUc hinisclf and 
go crouchingj yet take good heed a d h ’ware of lam ; and thou shalt unto him ws 
c#f/if^axws ETOnTPONr as t/ thou midst wiped a mirror, a nd* thou shall hiow that his 
ausT not aUogeilher iten i iped aimt/* Kcclus. xii. 11.) 1 he mention of rust in 

thin place manifestly the metallic composition of the mirror ; which is fre- 

quently mentioned in thi antieiit tlav.ic w.iters. See particularly Anacreon, Ode xi, 3. 

andxx«.5,3. 
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women, who accompaniotl the Indo-Anglican army from India to 
Effypt, wore large rings in their noses, and silver cinctures about 
their ancles and wrists, their faces being painted fibove the eye- 
brows. In Persia and Ai’abia also it is well known that tlie women 
paint their, faces and wear gold and silver rings about their ancles, 
which are full of little bells that tinkle as they walk or trij> along. ' 
The licensetl prostitute.S3vhom Dr. Uichardson saw at CJheneh (a 
large commercial town or kipper Egypt), were attired in a similar 
manner.' 

It was a particular jinjunctiim of the Mosaic law that f/ir xvomnt 
shall not ivrar that xvlir^ jh iiaiiicth unto a man., nrithrr shall a man 
put ofi a woman's i^ai'nu’nt, ( Dent. xxii. .■■).) This precaution was 
very necessary against the a!)uses which are the usual eonseepiences 
of such disguises. I'or a woman drest in a man’s clothes will not 
be restrained so readily by that modesty which is the peculiar 
ornament of her sex ; and a man drest in a woman’s hal)it may 
without fear and shame go into com])ani<,‘s wlu're, w ithout this dis- 
guise, shame; anti lear would hinder his admittance, and prevent 
his appearing. 

In hot countries, like a con-iderable ])arf of I’alestiiie, travellers 
inform ns, that the greatest (liili reiua; intaginabli' suhsisis la-tween 
the comjtlexions of the women. I'iiose ol’ any condition seldom 
ITO abroad, and are e\ er aecij-jomed he shaded li'om the sun, 
with the greatest attenti;;!!. d'la.-ir '•kin i', e'tnseijnently, fair and 
beautiful. Put wonieu in die kaw-.-r ranks of life, esjiecialiy ill the 
country, being fro'.i. llie nature of flu-ir euiployiiu iits more ex- 
posed to the scorching rays of tiu- sun, are, in their conifilexions, 
remarkablv tawnv and swartliv. 1 'iidi-r such circumstances, a high 
value would of course he set. py tlie eastern ladies, uiion the 
fairness of tlu-ir complexions, a-, a distinguisliing inm k ot' their 
sujienor (jiiaJitv, no I' . s ilimi as am enhancement of th;-ir heautv. 
Me lheiT‘lort‘, iiatiii'.-u was llu’ 

reflection in (tiiiI. i. .1, c{ injd; In r tnwnv coinplt vion, ((‘ansed 

by exposuif* to servilt* lanplovnu-ni ainon^ the lliii' damjrliiers of 
Jernsaleni : v. lio, as aneiKlaui on a royal in.n riam* 'we may sup- 
})Ose) werii of ilir la.nks. ' 

VIII. S^vz/s ov S/intt /s wriii coininonlv worn l)\' i >o( h sexes. I^linv ^ 
states that the use oI'iIksh wiv^ ran* at llu* time’ ed* ti!(‘ dVoJan war. 

' Dr. Clarkir’s L ravi i-., y 'l. v. p. ‘-.'.j). Svo. < ilit. .Mttrii r's Si civnd Joitnu'y iu Pcr.sia, 
p. M,5. \Van!\ Hi', -..i y, t\t. dj’ Uu- lIin<loo-t, vtd. ii. pp. , ;;; 

- ‘‘ 'rhis is lilt* o/ily j-lacr in wl.rr- u s-u thp w ortn ;i of tho town (K'ckod nut 

ill 'ill tli(‘ir fiiuiy. 1 lu'v \ ‘.n’t* t.i ;til rriiiofis nn i nf ;i!i t otnpldxions, aini rf‘i;ul.'n*ly 
JjconsftJ, as in inaiis p.;ri . i In cvcrri .i* Uivir pridtvsvioii. Sutne of’ iJioin wiTe 

hiLihlj ji'UitUt . . ti/hl gw j. ■ r,ti. In id y.xg i'.nUtf rittLis In l/n ir n ml in ll/t'i^' 

eurv, cjnl l.rnrrlri:; nn.)lrr'r ;r>i.sL^ gu// nrni.s. TIk y rki! at thd doors ot iiicir houses, nnd 
cnlicd on Ui?' pu.'iscnt'^'r^^t ;v-, tlii-y ut, by, in fJic shtuc mannf ** as wc ri aci in ihc* l)Ook ot 
* j V fV-“ ill' f, itUon’.s Trnvfi.s, vol. i. p. eo'C). ) 'J'ko saino custoiu was 

ol. ; V f ' , a 1 . Hfory at Cairo. Set! Iii . Account of’ tbe jMaJioinetau!», 

p. 

• ic- .>on;r (/' Solomon, p. 3 ( 1 . ‘ Nat. Hist. Jib. xxxiii. c. 1* 
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But amon^ the Hebrews they were ^>f much greater antiquity : for 
we read that Judah left his signet as a pledge with Tamar. (Gen# 
xxxviii. 25.) The antient Hebrews wore their seals or signets, eitlier as 
rings oil their fingers, or as bracelets on their arms, a custom which 
still obtains in the East. Tims the bride in the Canlicles (viii. 6.) 
desires that the spouse would wear her as a seal on his arm. Occa- 
sionally, they were worn upon iheboMau bx means ol an ornamental 
chain or ligature iastened round the U'. ek." To this custom there is 
an allusion in I’rov. vi. 21. 'I'he i xprcssion to .‘.v / as a seal upon 
the hear!, as a seal upon the arm (C'a!:t. viii. G.), is a scriptural ex- 
pression denoting the cherishing o!' a true affection ; with the ex- 
iiibition of those constant attentions, whic'n bespeak ti real attachment. 
Compare also Hag. ii. 2.'J. Jcr. xxxii. 'Jt. 

IX. To cliiHii»;e lialiits and oiu'^.s ciodics wej’c ceremonies 

used by iIh^ .fe\vs„ in older to di^jios'e them for soint* liolyaction wJiich 
n 3 (jiiired j)artieular jiiirlly. Jacob, aid r bis return iioni Me.so- 
})()tamia, re(|uircd bis boitseb.old to rhar^u' llu ir and go 

him to .sv/n 7 //cc a! Ihilnl. ( Cuai. xxxv. 2^ Moses com- 

manded the peoj>!e to (h;>.p()se lht*m^e!ves (br 'die reception of the 
law by purilyinjj; and wa^lnnii: their clothes. (l‘b;od. xix. 10.) On 
the other hand, the rondiiiri; ot clotlu's is au expression fre- 

(jiiently used in S('ri})ture, as a token of the hk.dichst o-rief. Reuben 
\N’is the /irst we read of, who. to denoU^ his givut sorrow for 
Jo.seph, ;vv// his ('lo/hrs ((ieii. xxxvli. ‘J!).) : Jacob did tlie .like 
(ver. 3‘t.) ; and R/ra, to express die concern and iinea.siness of his 
juind, and the apprehensions lie entertained of the divine dis- 
[ileasnre, on account ol'tlie pt'ople’s unlawful marricii>*os, is said to 
rend his tranmrnts and hi> mantle ; R/ra ix. J.) ; tliat is, both his 
inner aiul npjier garment : tins wa-^ also an exju’ession ol indig- 
nation and holy zeal : tlar higli-prit .st rent his clothes, pretending 
that onr »Sa\ionr had .spokr/n blasplaniy. (Matt. xxvi. fj.5.) And 
so did iiie a.po.stles, wlicn the people intended to pay tliem divine 
lionou.'s. (Aets xiv. I t.; 

J’he gaiaients of mourning among the Jews were eliietly sack- 
cloth and hlrirclotli, Jdie last sort was the nsncl clothing of the 
})rophet.s>, for tiiev WLie (outimial penitents by proles.sion : and 
therefore Zechariali spe«\l\s ol the rough garments ol the false pro- 
])hets, which thev aix- c c ti) diasaviX (Zech. xiii. t.) Jacob was 
the first we reaii ()•’ lha! put .sackcloth (»n his loins, as a token of 
mourning for Josejili ( ( leu. x> xvii, 3 l-\ sigmi\ ingthei eby that since 
he had lost his bck>vcd son. he cimsidercd himsell as reduced to 
the meanest and lov e^t condition life. 

X. A prodi^docs miciber of .sumptuous and mag.JlIcent habits 
xvas in antient times i.garded as a necessary and indispensable 
part of their Iveasuves. I orace, speaking ol LiiCullus (who had 
pillaged Asia, and first mlroduced Asiatic relim^menls am.ong the 
Homaji.s), .say.s, ihat^ some [ ci sous having waitcxl upon him to re- 
quest the loan of a /niht-'/J .-dls out of his waicliobc for tjic Roman 
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sta^e, he exclaimed — “A hundred suits ! how is it possible for me 
to turnish such a number ? However, I will look over them and 
send you what I have.” — After some time, he writ^ a note, and 
tells them he had five thousand, to the whole ojr part of which 
they were welcome. ^ 

This circumstance of amassing and ostentatiously displaying in 
wardrobes numerous and superb suits, as indispensable to the idea 
of wealth, and forming a^principal part of the opulence of those 
times, will elucidate several passages of Scripture. The patriarch 
Job, speaking of ric]^i;^n his time, says : — Though they heap up 
silver as the dust, andc^^arc raimimt as the day/[3oh 16.) 

Joseph gave his brethr(^ changes of raiment, but to Benjamin he 
gave three hundred jiieces of silver, and fve chayigcs of raiment, 
(Gen. xlv. 22.) In allusion to this custom our I.ord, when describ- 
ing the short duration and perishing nature of earthly treasures, re- 
presents them as subject to the depredations of moth. Ijaij not up 
for yourselves on earth where moth and rust do corrupt, 
(Matt. vi. 19.) The illustrious apostle of the Gentiles, when appeal- 
ing to the integrity and lidellty with which he had discharged his 
sacred oflice, said — I have coveted no nunCs gold, or silver, or ai’- 
PAUEi.. (Acts XX. 33.) The apostle James, likewise (just in tlte same 
manner as the Greek and Roman writers, when they are particu- 
larising the opulence of those times), specifies gold, silver, and gr/r- 
ments, as the constituents of riches. — Go to now, >/c rich men ; weep 
and howl for your miseries that shall come upon you. Your gold and 
sib'cr is cankered, and your (iAU.:MKN'rs are moth-eaten. (James v. 1, 
3, 2.) It appears from I’sal.xlv. S. that the wardrobes oT the East 
were plentifully perfumed with aromatics: and in Cant. iv. 11. the 
fragrant odour of the bride’s garments is ct)mpared to the odour 
of Lebanon. With n'bes thus perfumed Rebecca furnished her 
son Jacob, when she sent him to obtain by stratagem his father’s 
blessing. And he (ls;iac) smelled the smell {ov fragrance) if his 
raiment and blessed him, and said, See / the smell of mi/ son is as the 
smell of afield which the own hath blessed. (Gen. xxvii, 27*)'^ I” 
process of time, this exquisite fragrance wa.s ligu rati veljr applied to 
the moral qualities of the mind ; of w hich we have ai^F^ample 
in the Song of Solomon, i. 3. 

Like the fragrance of thine own sweet perfumes 

Is thy name, — a perfume poured forth. 

t Horat. Epist. lib. i. ep. 6. ver. — 44. 

Presenting garments is one of the. modes of complimenting persons in the East. 
See several illustrative instances in Orientiil Literature, vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 

Dr. Good has cpioted t|c fon6w|^^ passage IVtnn Moscluis, in which the same idea 
occurs with singular exactness : 

--—Tou afippoTos ohfirf 

TcAji^i Kui \€L/jL(»fUos fKaivi^o \apoy^.ai)Tfi7ju, Idyl, B. 91. 

Whoscs heavenly lia'jraiice far exceeds 

The fragrance qf ^inbreathing meads, 

^ Good’s 'rranslation*^ Solomon’s Song, p. 123. 

4 Dr. Goodk vcTsK^t. > 
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f CHAPTER III. 

JEWISH CUSTOMS RELATING TO MARRIAGE. 

I. Marriage accounted a Sacred Obligation by tbc Jews. — II. Polygamy 
tolerated. — Condition of Concubines. — III. Nuptial Contract, and 
Espousals . — IV. Nuptial Ceremonies. — V. Divorces. 

I. IVIaRRIAGE was considered by the Jews as a matter of the 
strictest obligation. They understood lite]^!j^and as a precept, these 
words uttered to our first parents, be and midtiply and re- 

plenish the earth. (Gen. i. 28.) The prospect they had, and their 
continual expectation of the coining of the Messiah, added great 
weight to this obligation. Every one lived in the hopes that this 
great blessing should attend their posterity ; and therefore they 
thought themselves bound to further the expectance of him, by 
adding to the race of mankind, of whose seed he was to be born, 
and whose happiness he was to promote, by that temporal kingdom 
for which they looked, upon his appearance. 

Hence celibacy was esteemed a great reproach in Israel: for, 
besides that they thought none could live a single life without great 
danger of sin, they esteemed it a counteracting of the divine counsels 
in the promise, tliat the seed of the xvoman should bruise the head of 
the serpent. On this account it w'as that Jephthah’s daughter de- 
plored her virginity, because she thus deprived her father of the 
hopes W'hich he might enterUiin from heirs procreated by her, by 
whom his name might survive in Israel, and consequently, of his 
expectation of having (he IMessiah to come of his seed, which was 
the jreneral desire of all the Israelitish women. For the same rea- 
son also sterility was regarded among the Jews (as it is to this day 
among the modern Egyptians’,) as one of the greatest misfortunes 
that could belall any woman, insomuch that to liave a child, though 
the woman immediately died thereiqmii, was accounted a less af- 
fliction thaii to have none at all : and to this purpose we may observe, 
that the midwife comforts. Rachel in her labour (even though she 
knew be at the point of death) in these terms, not, for 

thou shall hear this son also, (Gen. xxxv. 17.) 

From this expectation proceeded their exactness in causing the 
brother of a husbuml, who died without issue, to marry the widow 
he left behind, diid the disgrace that attended his refusing so to do ; 

> The most importunate applicants to Dr. ft* medical advice, were those 

who consulted him on accouiu of sterility, whicft’rm Egypt’^he says., is still considered 
Uic greatest of aii evils. “ "'’he unfortunate couple believe tiiat they are bewitched, or 
tmder the curse of Iicavcn, which they fancy the pliy,sician has the power to remove. It 
is in vain that ho declares the insiiHi^ncy of the healing art to take away their reproach. 
The parties hang round, duiiniug and importuning him, for the love of God, to pre- 
scribe for them, that they may have children like-t^ier people. ‘ Give me children, or I 
die,’ mid the fretful Sarali to her husband; ‘ cliililren, or I curse ^ou,’ the 

barren Egyptians to their physicians.” Dr. Richardson’s Travels idong the Meditcr- 
rean, &c. vul. ii. p. 106 '. 
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for,^s the eldest son of such a marriage became the adopted child 
of the deceased, that child and the posterity flowing from him, 
were, by a fiction of law, considered as the real offs^^ing and heirs 
of the deceased brother, 'riiis explains the words of Isaiah, that 
seven women should take hold of one man, saying, wc will eat our own 
bread, and wear our own apparel, oidy let us be called, by thy name to 
take away our reproach. (Isa. iv. 1.) This was the reason also why ' 
the Jews commonly married very voung. A virgin was ordinarily 
married at the age of puberty, that is, twelve years complete, 
whence her husband is called the guide of her youth (Prov. ii. 17.), 
and the husband of her youth (Joel i. 8.) ; and the not giving of 
maidens in marriage is in Psal. Ixxviii. (>.‘3. represented as one of the 
effects of the divine anger towards Israel. In like manner, among 
the Hindoos, the delaying of the marriage of daughters is to this 
day regarded as a great calamitv and disgrace. ^ 

II. From the first institution of marriage it is evident that God 
gave but one woman to one man : and if it be a true, as it is a com- 
mon observation, that there are every where more males than 
females born in tlie world, it follows that those men cei'tainly act 
contrary to the laws botli of God and nature, who have more than 
one wife at the same time. Put though God, as supreme hiw- 
giver, had a j)ower to dispense with his t)wn laws, and actually did 
so with the Jews for the more speedy peo})!ing of the work!, yet it 
is certain there is no such toleration inuler the Christian dispen- 
sation, and therefore their example is no i iile at this day. The first 
who violated this primitive law of marriage was Lamech, who took 
unto him two wives. (Gen. iv. 19.) Afterwards we read that Abra- 
ham bad concubines, (Gen. xxv. G.) And his practice was fol- 
lowed by the otlier patriarchs, which at last grew to a most scandalous 
excess in Solomon’s and Rehoboam’s days. The w’ord concubine 
in most Latin authors, and even with us at this day, signifies a 
woman, who, though she be not married to a man, yet lives with 
him as his wife : but in the sacred writings it is understood in 
another sense. There it means a lawful w ile, but of a lower drder 
and of an ijiferior rank to the mistress of the family ; and therefore 
she had equal right to the marriage-bed with the chief wife ; 
and her issue was rc})Uted legitimate in opposition to bastai'ds ; but 
in all other respects these concubines were inferior to the primary 
wife; for they had no authority in the family, nor any shai’e in 
household government. If they had been servants in the family, 
before they came to be concubines, they continued to be so after- 
wards, and in die sam^^ subjectron to their mistress as before. Tlie 
dignity of these primary wives gave their cliildren the preference in 
the succession, so that the children of concubines did not inherit 
their father’s fortune, except upon the failure of the children by 
these more honourable wives \ and therefore it was, that the father 
commonly pro\ided for tiie children by these concubines in his own 

. ‘ &c. of tac Hindoos, vpl.^ii. p. S27. 
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lifetime, by giving them a portion of his cattle and goods, which 
the Scripture calls gjts. Thus Sarah was Abraham’s primary wile, 
by whom he had Isaac, w’ho was the heir of his wealth. But be- 
sides her, he had two concubines, namely, Hagar ami Keturah ; by 
these he had other children whom he distinguished from Isaac, for 
it is said he gave them gifts and sent them awaij while he yet lived. 
(Gen. XXV. 5, 6.) In Mesopotamia, as apjicavs from Gen. xxix. 26., 
the younger daughter could not be given in marriage “ before the 
first-born” or elder, and the same practice is said to continue in 
Hindostaii to this day, where it is considered criminal to give the 
younger daughter in marriage before thf^ elder, or for a younger 
son to marry while his eltler brother remains unmarried. * 

In the first ages of the world, marriages between brothers and 
sisters w'crc necessary, because of the small number of persons then 
in the woi’ld. After mankind were become numerous, such mar- 
riages were unlawful, and were prohibited under great jienalties. 
Ilow’ever, the jiatriarchs long espoused tlicir near relations, even after 
the world was greatly peopled, intending by this to avoid alliances 
with I’amilics corrupted by llie wifi'ship of f;ilse gods ; or to preserve 
in their own families the worshij) of the true God, and the main- 
tenance of the true religion of which they were the depositories. 
For this reason Abraliam married his sister or niece Sarah ; and 
also sent his steward Kliezer, to fetch a wife for his son from among 
the daugliters of his nephews ; and .Tacob espoused the daughters 
of his uncle. 

HI. No formalities appear to have been used by the .lews — at 
least none were enjoined to them by Moses — in joining man and 
wife together. IMutnal consent, followed by consummation, was 
deemed sufficient. The maimer in which a daughter was demanded 
in marriage is deserilied in the case of tShechem, who asked Dinah 
the daughter of .lacob in marriage (Gen.xxxiv. 6 — 12.); and the 
nature of the contract, together with the mode of solemnizing the 
marriage, is tlescribed in Clen. xxiv. 50, .51. 57. 67. ’Fhere was 
indeed a previous espousal - or betrothing, w'hich was a solemn 
promise of marriage, made by the man and woman each to the 
other, at such a distance of time as they agreed ujion. This was 
sometimes done by writing, sometimes by the delivery ol a piece of 
silver to the bride in presence of witnesses, as a pledge of their 
mutual engagements. We arc iulormed by the .lewish writers 
that kisses were given in token of the espousalsf (to which custom 
there appears to be an allusion in Canticles i. 2.), alter which the 

’ Paxton’s^llustralions of Scriptiiri', v!)l. iii. p. 2d edit. 

2 “ Before the giving of the law (saith Maimoiiides), if the man and woman liad agreed 
about marriage, he brought lier into his Iiousc and privately married her. But, after the 
giving of the law, tltff Israelites were commanded, that il any were minded to take a 
woman for Ids wife, he should receive her, first, before witnesses, and henceforth let her 
be to liim to wife, — as it is written, ‘ If any one take a wife. ’ This taking is one of the 
affirmative precepts of the law, ami is called * espousing.* ** Ijightfoot s Idorce Idebr, 
on Matt. i. 18. (Works, vol. xi. p. i8- 8 vd. edit. .823.) 
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pai'ties were reckoned as man and wife.^ After' such espousals 
were made (which was generally when the parties were young) the 
woman continued with her parents several months, if not some 
years (at lejist till she was arrived at the age of twelve) before she 
was brought home, and her marriage consummated. ^ That it was 
the practice to betroth the bride some time before the consummation 
of the marriage, is evident from Dent. xx. 7. Thus we find that 
Samson’s wile remained with her parents a considerable time after 
espousals (Judg.xiv, 8.)^;|Mul we are told that the Virgin Mary 
was visibly with child beTOVe she and her intended husband came 
together. (Matt. i. 18.) Hi during the time between the espousals 
and the marriage the bride was guilty of any criminal correspon- 
dence with another pers6n, contrary to the fidelity she oweil to her 
bridegroom, she was treated as an adnitress : and thus the holy 
virgin, after she was betrothed to .Joseph, having conceived our 
blessed Saviour, might, according to the rigour of the law, have 
been punished as an adultress, if the angel of the Lord had not 
acquainted Joseph with the mystery of the incarnation. 

Among the Jews, and generally, throughout the East, marriage 
was considered as a sort of purchase, which the man made of 
the woman he desired to marry; and therefore in contracting 
marriag('s, as the wile brought a portioji to the husband, so the 
husband was obliged to give her or her parents money or presents 
in lieu of this portion. This was the case between Hamor, the 
father of Shechem, and the sons ol' .Jacob, with relation to Dinah 
(Gen. xxxiv. 12.); and Jacob, having no money, ollered his uncle 
Laban seven years’ service'*, which must have been ecjuivalent to a 
large sum. (Gen. xxix. 18 .) Saul did not give his daughter Michal 
to David, till after he had received a hundred i’oreskins of the 
Philistines. (1 Sam. xviii. 2 . 5 .) Ho.sea bought his wile at the price 
of fifteen pieces of silver, and a measure and a half of barley. 
(Hos. iii. 2.) The same custom also obtained among the Grcek.s 
and other antient nations*: and it is to this day, the practice in 
several eastern countrie.s, particularly among the Druses, Turks, 
and Christians, who inhabit the ct)untry of Haouran, and also 
mnong the modem JScenite Arabs, or those who dwell in tents.’'* 

IV. It appears from both the Old and New Testaments, that the 

j., ^ — 

1 Dr, Gill’s Comment, on Sol. Song, 1. 2. The same ceremony practised among 
the primitive Christians, (Bingham’s Antiquities, booL xxii. c, sect- 6,) ; By the 
civil law, indeed, the kiss is made a ceremony in .some respects, CTrimportwce^to the 
validity of the nuptial contract. (Cod. Justin, lib. v. tit. 3 . de Donation. inaptias, 
leg. 16.) Fry’s .Translation of tlie C^mticles, p. 83. . % i 

The same practice obtains in the East Indies to this day. Ward’s Hj^bry of the 
Hiiidoos, vol. ii. p. 534. . . ST 

3 The Crim ’I'artars, who afe in poor circumstances, serve an appt^niit^ship for their 

wives, and are then admitteil as part of the family. Mrs. Holde^eifc^s Notes, p. 8 . 
First Edit. ^ 

4 Potter’s Greek Antiquities, yol. i» /p. 279. 

3 Burckhardt’fi Travels in Syria, / pp. 298. 385. Do la R(l|Bs, Voyage dans la 
Palestine, p*#29. See several additional instances in Burder^^briental Literature, 
vol.i. 
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Jews celebrated the nuptial solemnity with great festivity and 
splendour. Many of the rites and cerentonies observed by them on 
this occasion, were common both to the Greeks and Romans. 
We learn from the Misna, that the Jews were accustomed to put 
crowns or garlands on the heads of newly married persons ; 
and it should seem from the Song of Solomon (iii. 1 1.) that the 
ceremony of putting it on, was performed by one of the parents. 
Among the Greeks tiie bride was crowned by her mother* ; and 
among them, as well as among the orientals, and particularly the 
Hebrews, it was customary to wear crowns or garlands, not merely 
of leaves or flowers, but also of gold or silver, in proportion to 
the rank of the jiefson presenting them ; but those prepared for 
the celebration of a nuptial bamjuet, as being a festivity of the 
first conse(juencc, were of peculiar splendour and magnifi- 
cence. Chaplets of flowers only constituted the nuptial crowns 
of the Romans. 8ome writers have supposed that the nuptial crowns 
and other ornaments of a bride, are alluiled to it) Ezek. xvi. 8 — 12. 

After the connubial union was solemnly ratified and attested, and 
the religious part of it concluded, it was customary for the bride- 
groom, as among the Greeks and Romans, in the evening to con- 
(luct his spouse from her friends to his own home with all the 
pomp, brilliancy, and joy that could be crowded into the proces- 
sion. It Wits usual for the bridegroom to invite his young female 
friends and relations to grace this j)roccssion, and to add numbers 
and lustre to his retinue : these, adorned in robes suitable to the 
occasion, took lamps, and waited in a company near the house, till 
the bride and bridegroom with their friends issued ibrth, whom they 
welcomed with the customary congratulations — then joined in the 
train, and with songs and acclamations, a!)tl every demonstration of 
joy, advanced to the brichjgroom’s house, where an entertainment 
was provided, according to the circumstances of the united pair. 
This nuptial feast was adorned and celebrated only by a select 
company of the bride anti britlegroom’s Irientls — no strangers 
were admitted — by these the evening was sptmt in all the convivial 
enjoyment, which social happiness, their approbation of the late 
luiion, and the splendour of such a festivity could inspire. These 
several ceremonies and circumstances here recortled, concerning the 
manner in tlTe .Jews solemnised their nuptials, are alluded to 

in that beautiful parable (Matt, xxv.), in which our Saviour repre- 
sents ten virgir^ taking thgir lamps and going in a company to meet 
the bridegroom. Five of tliese w'ere endued with prudence and 
discretion : the other five were thoughtless and inconsiderate. The 
thoughtless took iudecil their lamps, but had not the precaution to 
replenish them with oil. But the prudent, mindful of futurity, 
carried oil with them in vessels. Having waited a long time for 
the bridegroom, and he not appearing, they all, fatigued with tedious 
expectation, sunk in lu-ofound repose. But lo ! at midnight they 


1 Dr. Good’s Trans ation of Solomon’s Song, p. 107* 
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were suddenly alarmed with a cry — the bridegroom, the bride- 
groom is coming! Go ijc out to meet and congratulate him. Roused 
with this unexpected proclamatioJi they all arose and trimmed, 
their lamps. The thoughtless then began to solicit the others to 
impart to them some of their oil — telling them that th(‘ir lamps 
w'ere entirely extinguished. these intreaties the prudent 

answered — that they had only provided a sufficient quantity for 
their own use, and therefore advised them to go and purchase oil of 
those who sold if. They departed accordingly — but during their 
absence the bridegroom came, and the pi'iident virgins, being })re- 
pared for Ris reception, went along with him to the nuptial enter- 
tainment.— r-The'doors were then inmiodiately'shut. After some 
time the otlu'rs came, to the door, and snp})licated earnestly for 
admission. Rut the britlegroom repulsetl them — telling them, he 
did not know them, and woidd not admit any strangers. ' 

From' another paral)le, in which a great king is J'eprcsented as 
making a most magnificent entertainment at the marriage of his son, 
we leai’n that all the guests, who W('re honoured with an invitation, 
were expected to be tlresscd in a manner suiiable to the sjilendour 
of such an occasion, and as a token of just re.spect to the new- 
married couple — and that alter the procession in the evening from 
the bride’s house was conchuled, the guests, before they were 
admitted into the ludl where the cntertaiiimeiit was served up, were 
taken into an apartment and viewed, that it might be known if 
an}' stranger had intruded, or if any of t'le company were apparelled 
in raiments unsuitable to the genial solemnity they were going to 
celebrate; and such, if found, were expelled the house with every 
mark df ignominy and disgrace. Fiom the knowledge of this cus- 
tom the following passage receives great liglit and lustre. When 
tlie kino’ came in to see the guests, he di covia ed among them a 
person who had not on a wedding garment. — lie called him and 
said: Friend, how came yon to intrude into iny jialace in a dress 
.so unsuitahie to this occasion ? Tiic man was sti tick dumb — he 
had iio apology to oiler for this disrespectful neglect. The king 

^ Mr. Ward lias .irivon tlic following dcsfripiion of a Tliridt^o wliicli fur- 

nishes a striking parallel to the paraltle of tJie wethling feast in the G()sj)el. “ At a 
injuriage, the procession of which 1 saw .soim? years ago, the hridogrpipliil came from a 
distance, and the bride lived at Serampore, to which place to^eorne 

by water. After waiting two or ihree hours, at length, near announced, 

as if in the very words of Scripture, heholtl the bridegroom ye out to meet 

luni- All ibc persons employetl, now lighted tJieir lamps, and rn^s&fitii/them in their 
hands to fill up i\^ir stations in the j)rocehsion ; some of them had i<]^t dl'eir lights, and 
were unprepared^ but it w as llten too late to seek them, and tlie cavalcade moved forward 
to the house of the l)ride, at which place the company tmtered a large and splendidly il- 
luminated area, hefore the house, covered with an aivning, where a great multitude of 
friends, dressed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. ^Hie bridegroom was 
carried in the arnfis of a friend, and )>iaced on a stipeib seat in the midst of the company, 
where he sat a short time, find then wei t hito the house, (he door of W’hicli was inimedi- 
aiiely shut, and guarded by Sepovs. I . od others expostulated with the door-keepers, but 
iq vain.’’ Kever wb-is 1 so strut'k witli our I..ord’s beautiful jiarable, as at this moment: 

“ And the netts d. t I’;; View' of the History, of the ^lindoos, vol. iii* 
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thcM called to his servants, and bade them bind him hand and foot 
— to drag him out of the room — and thrust him out into midnight 
darkness. (Matt. xxii. 2.)^ 

The Scripture, moreover, informs iis that the marriage festivals 
of the Jew's lasted a W'hole w'eek; as the}’^ do to this day among the 
Christian inhabitants of Palestine. ■ JLahan said : It must not he 
so done in our country to i^ivc the yount^cr he fore the. first horn, Ful’- 
fit her week., aiid zi'e,f%vili thee this also. (Gen. xxix. 26, 27.) 
And Samson said nnto them, 1 will now pul forth a riddle unto you : 
if you can certainly declare it me within the seven days '(f the feasts 
and find it out, then / will give you thirty sheets,^ iind thirty changer 
0 ^' garrhents. (Judges xiv. 12.) This week was spent in feasting, 
and was devoted to universeJ joy. To the festivity of this occasion 
our Lord refers. Can the children, ef the hride.-ehamhci' mourn, 
as long as the hridegi'ooni is xdth them ? hut the days wilt come, 
xchen the hridegroom shall he taken from them, and then shall they 
fast. (Mark ii. 19, 20.) 

J’he eastern jicople were very reserved, not permitting the young 
women at marriages to lx; in ihe same a})artmeiits with the men ; 
and, therefore, as the men and women coiihl not amuse themselves 
with one another’s conversittion, the men did not spend (heir time 
merely in dull eating and dritiking: for their custoiu w'as to propose 
qtieslioiis and hard [n’oblems, by resolving of wbieh they exercised 
the wit and sagacity of the eompany. This was done at ISamson’s 
marriage, where he proposed a riddle to divert his eompany. (Judg. 
xiv. 12.) 

Jt was also usual, we find, to choose a master of the ceremonies 
to do the honours of the solemnity, and to superintend and conduct 
(he festival with jvist proj)riety and (leeoruin. Of this appointment 
we have express mention, in t!:e account of the marriage at Cana in 
Galilee, w hich onr Lord deigned to honour with his j)rescnce, and 
to dignify with a mira.clc. ’I'here were in, tlie house six water 
vessels of stone, ))laceil according to ll-.e Jew ish rite of purification, 
which contained each aliont two or three firkins. Jesus said to the 
servants — Fill these vessels with waler. — 'I'ht y filled them np all 
to the brim. Jesus (hen said, draw out some ol the liijiior, and 
carry it to the governor of the least. (.)<.)hu ii. 8.) M hen the master 
of tile ceremonies fast hI thi^ waitiw, now eonverted into excellent 
w'inc,' he Wj^,,^t^fehed, lie could not imagine how' they obtained 
it. The foiily, wlio had bron<.!;ht him the liquor, knew 

this. He ’iii.Sw^^y calls tlie bridegroom to bini, and says: It is 
always custofn^f at an entertaimnent to bring out. the best wane 

' Dr. Macknijrl.t has well ikisvratol this parahlo. It seems, says this learned and ju- 
dicious coinmentato'^, that hofoia- the j'lies's were admitted into the hall ot entertaimnent, 
they were taken into some jinavtuient oF the palace, where the king viewed them to see 
that they were all dressed in a manner suilahle to the occasioi/. Here he found one that 
had noton a weddiilg garment — and heino provoked at tlie allVont, ho ordered him to be 
immediatelv thrustf^^t oF the p.dace. Mackniy'ht’s Haimony ot the Gospel, p. 481. 
second editidhn. - ;■ rfif * 

^ Jowett’s ChrisdUl Re*earclies in Syria and Palestine, p, 95. 
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first, and when the taste of the company is blunted with drinking, 
it is usual to bring them wine of an interior sort. You have, it 
seems, reversed this custom — for you have reserved your best wine 
to the last. 

V. Marriage w^as dissolved among the Jews by divorce as well 
as by death. * Our Saviour tells us, that Moses suffered this only 
because of the hardness of their hearty hut from the hegmning it 
was not so (Matt. xix. 8.); meaning that they were accustomed to 
this abuse, and to prevent greater evils, such as murders, adulteries, 
&c. he permitted it ; whence it should seem to have been in use 
before the law ; and we see that Abfoham dismissed Hagar, at the 
request of Sarah. It appears that Samson’s tather-in-law understood 
that his daughter had been divorced, since he gave her to another. 
(Judg. XV. 2.) The Levite’s wife, who was dishonoured at Gibeah, 
bad forsaken her husband, and never would have returned, if he 
had not gone in pursuit of her. (Jiulg. xix. 2, 3.) Solomon speaks 
of a libertine woman, who had ibrsaken her husband, the director 
of her youth, and (by doing so .contrary to her nuptial vows) had 
forgotten the covenant of her God. (Prov. ii. 17.) Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah obliged a great number of the .lews to dismiss the foreign 
women, whom they had married contrary to the law (Ezra x. 11, 
12. 19.): but our Saviour has limited the })ermission of divorce to 
the single case of adultery. (Matt. v. .31, 32.) Nor was this limit- 
ation unnecessary ; for, at that time it was common for the .Jews 
to dissolve this sacred union upon very slight and trivial pretences. 
The Pharisees, we read, came to our Lord, and said to him, Is it 
laujid Jar a man to put axmy his wife J'or every cause, — for any 
thing whatever that may be disagreeable in her ? Upon our Lord’s 
answer to this incjuiry, that it was not lawful lor a man to rof)udiate 
his wife, except for her violation of the conjugal honour, the dis- 
ciples (who had been educated in Jewish prejudices and principles,) 
hearing this, sai<l — If the case <rf the man he so with his wife, if he be 
notallow'ed to divorce her except only I’or adultery, it is not good to 
marry! (Matt. xix. 10.) This liicility in procuring divorces, and 
this caprice and levity among the .Tews, in dissolving the matri- 
monbl connection, is confirmed bj^ .Josephus, and unhap})ily verified 
in his own example : for he tells us that he repudiated his wife, 
though she was the mother of three children, because he was not 
pleased with her manners. ^ 


* Ani0^ the liedoiiiii Arab.s, a brother finds himself more dishonoured by tlic seduc- 
tion of hfe sister lluin a nian by the infidelity of his wife, Tiiis will account for the 
sanguinary revenge taken by Siixieon and Levi upon the Shechetnites for the defilement 
of their sister Dinah. (Gen* xxxiv, — fil.j See D'Arvieux’s Travels in Arabia the 
Desart, pp. 243, 244. 

Josephus de Viu sua. Op. tom. ii, p. 39. od. Ilavercamp. — The following are 
some of the principal causes, for which the Jews were accustomed to put away their wives, 
Hi the p<?riod refen txl to : ~ I. . 'v lt is commanded to divorce a wife, lhat,^s not of good 
l^eliaviouf i w not modest, as becomes a daugliter of Israel.** — 2. “ If any man {wite 
his wife» away. *— 3. ‘‘ The School of IliJlel saich, If tlie wife cook her 

husba««d by over-sal ting it, ou oviHT-roasting it, she is io be put away.” ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BIRTH, EDUCATION, ETC. OF CHILDREN. 

I. Child-birth. — Circumcision. — "Namingofthe Child. — II. Privileges 

p/’ the First-born, — III. 'Nurture of Children. — IV. Poiwr of the Father 

over his Children. — Disposition rfhis Property. — V. Adoption. 

I. In the East (as indeed in Switzerland and some other parts of 
Europe> where the women are very robust,) child-birth is to this day 
an event of but little difficulty ; and mothers were oi’iginally the 
only assistants of their daughters, as any further aid was deemed 
unnecessary. This was the case of the Hebrew wonjcn in Egypt. 
(Exod. i. 19.) It is evident from Gen. xxxv. 17. and xxxviii. 28. 
that midwives were employed in cases of difficult parturition : and it 
also a})pears that in Egypt, from time immemorial, the care of de- 
livering women was committed to, female midwives. (Exod. i. 15. et 
seej.) From Ezek. xvi. 4. it seems to have been the custom to wash 
the child as soon as it was born, to rub it with salt, and to wrap it 
in sw'addliug clothes. The birth-day of a son was celebrated as a 
festival, which was solemnised every succeeding year with renewed 
demonstrations of festivity and joy, esj)ecially those of sovereign 
princes. (Gen. xl. 20. Jobi. 4. Matt. xiv. 6.) The birlli of a son 
or of a daughter rendered the mother ceremonially unclean for a 
certain period : at the ex[)iration of which she went into the taber- 
nacle or temple, and olfered the accustomed sacrifice of purification, 
viz. a lamb of a year old, or, if her circumstances w'ould not afford 
it, two turtle doves and two young pigeons, (Lev. xii. 1 — 8. Luke 
ii. 22.) 

On the eighth day alter its birth the son wais circumcised, by 
W'hich rite it was consecrated to the service ot the true God (Gen. 
xvii. 10. couij)ared with Rom. iv. 11.): on the nature of circumcision, 
see pp. 257 — 259. sui)ra. At the same time, the male child received 
a name (as we have already remarked in p. 259.) : in many instances 
he received a name from the circumstances of his birth, or from 
seme peculiarities in the history of the finnily to which he belonged 
(Gen. xvi. 11. xxv. 25, 26. Exod.ii. 10. xviii. 8, 4.); and sometimes 
the name had a. prophetic meaning. (Isa. vii. 14. viii. 3. Hos. i. 4. 
6. 9. Matt. i. 21. Luke i. 1,3. 60. 63.) 

II. First-bonif who was the object of special affectiotf-to his 
parents, was "‘^y eminence, rn i *^00 open-r 

ing <f the 'womh. In c. se a man marrieil with a widow wlto by a 

4. Yea, « If, hy any stroke from die Imnd of Goit, she become dumb or sottish,” &c. 
■—5. R. Akibah said, “ If ."iny man secs a woman handsomer than his own wife, he 
may put her away ; because it is said, ‘ If, she find not favour in his eyes.’ ” — (LighU 
foot's Horse Hebraicie, on Matt, v, .‘il.— Works, vol. v. p. 118. 8vo. edit.) 'J^islast- 
was the cause assigned by Josephus for .‘ epudiating his wife in the passage above cited, 
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previous anarriage had become the mother of children; the first-born 
as respected the second husband .was tJae child, that was eldest by 
the second marriage. Before tbe time of MoseSj the father might, 
if he chose, transfer the I’iglit of primogeniture to a younger child, 
but the practice occasioned much contention (Gen.' xxv. 31, 32.}, 
and a law was enacted overruling it. . "(Geut. xxi. 15 — 17.) 

The ^rst-born inherited peculiar rights and privileges. — 1. He 
received a double portion of the estate. Jacob in die case of 
Reuben, his first-born, bestowed his additional “portion upon Joseph, 
by adopting his two sons. (Gen. xl^viii. 5 — 8.) This was done as a 
reprimand, and a punishment of his incestuous conduct (Gen. xxxv. 
22,); but Reuben, notwithstanding, was enrolled as the first-born in 
the genealogical registers. ( I Chron. v. 1.) — 2. The first-boi'nwiasihe: 
priest of the whole.;^mily. The honour of exercising the priest- 
hood was transferred, by the command of God, communicated through 
Moses, from the tribe of Reuben, to whom it belonged by right of 
primogeniture, to that of Levi. (Numb. iii. 12 — 18. viii, 18.) In 
consequence of tliis fact, that Gotl liad taken the Levites from among 
the children of Israel, instead of all the first-born, to serve him as 
priest, the first-born of the other tribes were to be redeciuetl, at a 
valuation made by the priest not exceeding five shekels, from serving 
God in that capacity. (Numb, xviii. 15, IG. compared with Luke ii. 
22. et seq.) — 3. Thejirst-born enjoyed an authority over those, who 
were yothiger, similar to that po.ssessed by a father (Gen. xxv. 23. 
et seq. 2 Chron. xxi. 3. Gen. xxvii. 29.), which was transferred in the 
case of Reubemjay Jacob their father to Judah. (Gen. xlix. 8 — ■!().) 
The tribe of Judali, accordingly, even before it gave kings to the 
Hebrews, was every where distinguished from the other tribes. Ip, 
consequence of the authority which was thus attached to the first-’ 
born, he was also made the .successor in the kingdom. There was 
an exception to this rule in the case of Solomon, who, thougli,,a 
younger brother, was made his successor by Gavid at the special 
appointment of God. It is very easy to see in view of these fifets, 
bow the word, first-born, came to exjtress sonietimes a great, ;^nd 
sometimes the highest dignity. (Isa. xiv. 30. Psal. Ixxxix. 27.. Rom. 
viii. 29. Coloss. i. 15* — 18. Ilcb. xii.'23. Rev. i. 5. 11. Job;X^ii. 13.) 

Ill, In the earliest ages, molhex’s suckled theii* of&prhjg them- 
.selves, and, it should seem from various passages of Scripture, until 
they were nearly or (juite thiee ycais okl ; on, the day the child was 
weaned, it was usual to make Ji feast. (2 Mac. vii. 27. 1 Sam. i. 22 — 
24. Gen. xxi. 8.) The same custom of feasting obtains in Pei’sia to 
this day. ‘ In case the mother died before the c^ild was old eixougli 
to be weaned, or was unable to rear it herself, nui«gs were employed : 
tind also in later x^es when matrons Ixecarae too delicatte or too infirm 
to perform the maternal duties. These nurses wefj|f'i',eckoned among 
the principal members of tl^ family; and in coasequence of the 
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respectable station which they sustained, are frequently mentioned 
in sacred history. See Gen. xxxv. 8. 2 Kings xi. 3. 2 Chron. xxii. 11. 

The sons remained till the fifth year in the care of the women ; 
then they came into the father’s care, and were taught not only 
the arts and duties of life, but were instructed in the Mosaic law, 
and in all parts of their country’s religion. (Dent. vi. 20 — 3S. xi. 19.) 
Those who wished to have them further instructed, provided they 
did not deem it .preferable to employ private teachers, sent them 
away to some priest or I.,evite, who sometimes had a number of 
other children to instruct. It appears from I Sam. i. 24 — 28., that 
tliere was a school near the holy tabernacle, dedicated to the in- 
structio"^ of youth. 

The daughters rarely departed from the apartments appropriated 
to the females, except when they went out with an urn to draw 
watei’, which was the pi’actice with those, who belonged to those 
humbler stations in life, where the antient simplicity of mannei’S had 
not lost its prevalence. (Exod. ii. 16. Gen. xxiv. 16. xxix. 10. 1 Sam. 
ix. 1 1, 12. John iv. 7.) They spent their time in learning those do- 
mestic and other arts, which arc befitting a woman’s situation and 
character, till they arrived at that period in lite,. when they were to 
be sold, or by a better fortune given away, in marriage. (Prov. xxxi. 

1 3. 2 Sam. xiii. 7.) The daugliters of those, who by their wealth 
had been elevated to high stations in life, so far from going out to 
draw water in urns, might be said to spend the whole of thfeil* time 
within the walls of their palaces. In ivnitation of their mothers, 
they were occupied with dressing, with singing, and with dancing; 
and, if we may judge from the representations of modern travellers, 
their apartments were sometimes the scenes of vice. (Ezek. xxiii. 18.) 
*l'hey w'ent abroad but very rarely, as already intimated, and the 
more rarely, the higher they were in j)oint of rank, but they received 
with cordiality female visitants. The virtues of a good woman, of 
one tlmt is determined, whatever her station, to discharge each in- 
cumbent duty and to avoid the frivolities and vices at which we have 
briefly hinted, are mentioned in terms of approbatioji and praise in 
Prov. xxxi. 10 — 31. 

IV. The authority to which a fiither was entitled, extended not 
only to his wife, to his own children, and to his servants ot both 
sexes, but to his children’s children also. It was the custom antiently 
for sons newly married to remain at their father’s house, unless it 
had been their Ibrtunc to marry a daughter, w ho, Jiaving no bro- 
thers, was heiress to an estate; or unless by some ti'ade or by com- 
merce, they had acquired sufficient property to enable (hem to 
support their own family. It might of course be expected, while they 
lived in their father’s house and were in a manner the pensioners on 
his bounty, that hje would exercise his authointy over the children 
of his sons as well as over the sons themselves. • 

If it be asked, “ What ihe power of the father was in such a 
case?” the answer is, that it had lio narrow limits, and, whenever he 
found it necessary to resort to measures of severity, he was at liberty 
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to inflict the extremity of punishment. (Gen xxi. 14. xxxvhi. 24.) 
This power was so restricted by Moses, that the lather, if he judgetl 
the son wortJiy of death, was bound to bring the cause before a 
judge. But he enacted at the same time, that the judge should 
pronounce sentence of death upon tlie son, if on inquiry it could 
be proved, that he had beaten or cursed his father or mother, or 
that he was a spendthrift, or saucy, or contumacious, and could 
not be reformed. (Exod. xxi. 1.5. 17. Lev. xx. 9. Dent. xxi. 18. — 21.) 
The authority of the parents, and the service and love due to them, 
are recognised in the most ])rominent and fundamental of the moral 
of the Jewish polity, viz. the Ten Commandments. (Exod. xx. 12.) 

The sou, wlio had acajuiied |)roperty, was commanded t?i exhibit 
his gratitude to his })arents not oj)ly by words and in feeling, but 
by gifts. (Matt. xv. 5, 6. Mark. vii. 11 — 1.'}.) The j)o\ver of the lather 
over his oflspring in the antient times was not only very great for 
the time being, and while he sojourned v.ith them in the land of 
the living; but he was allo^\ cd also to cast his eye into the future, 
and his prophetic curse or blessing, possessed no little efticacy. 
(Gen. xlix. 2 — 28.) . 

It appears from 1 Kings xx. 1. (marginal rendering) that, in the 
disytosition of his eflects, th.e father exynessed his last wishes or will 
in the ytrosence of witnesses, and probably iti the y)resence of the 
future heirs. Testaments xvere not written until long after that 
period. The following regulations obtained in the disymsition of 
property. 

1. As it resyiccted sons; — The y)ro))erty or estate of the father, 

after his decease, fell into the yiossession his sons, who divided it 
among themselves ecjually; with this exceyttion, that the eldest son 
received two yiortions. It ay)y)ears, however, liom Iad<e xv. 12.^ 
that sons might demand and receive their ytortiou of the inheritance 
during tlteir lather’s lifetime; and that the parent though aware of 
the dissiyiated inclinations of the child, could not legally refuse' the 
application. ’ 

2. As it resyjectetl the ww.s- of ccncuhincs : — The ymetion, ^hich 
■was given to them, deytended altogether uyoon the leelings^of the 
father. Abraham gave y)resents, to what amount is not known, 
both to Ishmael and to the sojis whom he had by Keturah, and 
sent them away before his deatii. It does not aytytear that they 
had any other yiortion in the estate: but Jacob matle the sons, 
whom he had by. his concubines, heirs as well as the others. (Gen. 
xxi. 8 — 21. xxv. 1’— 6. xlix. 1 — 27.) Moses laid no restrictions 
upon the choice of fathers in this resyiect; and we should infer that 
the sons of cuuCqbiues for the most yiart received an equal share 
with tlic otheRoiis, from the fact, that Jeydithu, the sou of a concu- 
bine, conq)lained, that he was excluded without ^ny yjortion from 
his father’s house. (Judg; xi.ji, — 7.) 

3. Kk it r^Aicted : — ’JTe daughters not only had no 

portion in^ tJh^stJite, but, if they were unmarried, were considered 
as of it, and were sold b^ tlieir brothers into matri- 
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inony. In case there were no brothers, or they all had died, they 
took the estate (Numb, xxvii. i— 8.): if any one died intestate, and 
without any offspring, the property was disposed of according to 
the enactments in Numb, xxvii. 8 — 11. 

4. As it respected servants: — The servants or the slaves in It 
family could not claim any shai-e in the estate as a right, but tho 
person who made a will, might, if he chose, make them his heirs. 
(Comp. Gen; XV. 3.) Indeed in some instances, those who had heirs, 
recognized as such by the law, did not deem it unbecoming to be- 
stow the whole or a portion of their estates on faithful and deserv- 
ing servants. (Prov. xvii. 2.) 

5. As "it respected wido'm. — The widow of the deceased, like 
his daughters, had no legal right to a share in the estate. The sons, 
liowever, or other relations, were bound to afford her an atlequate 
maintenance, unless it had been otherwise arranged in the will. 
She sometimes returnetl back again to her father’s house, particu- 
larly if the support, which the heirs gave her, was not such as had 
been promised, or was not sufficient. (Gen. xxxviii. 1 1. compare also 
the story of lluth.) The prophets very frecjnently, and untloubtedly 
not without cause, exclaim against tlie neglect and injustice shewn 
to widows. (Isa. i. 17. x. 2. .ler. vii. 6. xxii. .3. Ezek. xxii. 7. comp, 
Exod. xxii. 22 — 24. Dent. x. 18. xxiv. 17.) 

V. Where there were no .sons to inherit property, it appears 
from various passages of the New' Testament, that Adoption, — 
or the taking of a .stranger into a family, in order to make him a 
part of it, acknowledging him as a son and heir to the estate — was 
very generally practised in the East, in the time of our Saviour. 
Adcqition, however, does not appear to have been used by the elder 
Ilr!brews : Moses is silent concerning it in his laws ; and Jacob’s 
ailoption of his two grandson.s, Ephraim and Manu-sseh (Gen. xlviii. 
1.), is rather a kind of substitution, by which lie intended, that the 
two sons of Jo.sejih should have each his lot in Israel, as if they 
luid been his ow'ii sons. Thy iiw sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, are 
,nine ; as lleidn’ii and Simeon they shall he mine. But as he gave no 
inheritance to their father Joseph, the effect of this adoption ex- 
tended only to their increase of fortune and inheritance ; that is, 
instead of one part, giving them (or .Joseph, by means ot them) 
two ])arts. Another kind of adoption among the Israelites, con- 
sisted in the obligation of a surviving brother to marry the widow 
of his brother, who had (lied without chiltlren (Deut. xxv. 5. 
liuthiv. .<5. Matt. xxii. 24.); .so that the children of this marriage 
wore considered as belonging to the deceased brother, and went by 
his name ; a oractice more antient than the law, as appears in the 
history of Tan^» ^ but this manner of adopting was not practised 
among the Grol^and Homans : neither was that kind of adoption 
intended by Sarttb, Leah, and Rachel; when they gave their 
hand-maidens to their imsbands. (Geii. xvi. 2. xxx. 3.) 

Pharaoh’s daughter adopted the child Moses (Exod. ii. 10.), and 
Mordecai adopted Esther. .(Esther ii. 7. 15.) We are not ac- 
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quainted with the ceremonies which were observed on these occa* 
sions, nor how far the privileges of adoption extended ; but it is 
presumed, that they were nearly similar to those of the Roman 
Jaws, viz. that adopted children shared in the parent’s estate with 
the natural children; that they assumed the name of the person 
who adopted them, and became subject to his paternal power. 

By the propitiation of our Saviour, and the communication of 
the merits of his death, jmiitent sinners become the adopted chil- 
dren of God. Thus St. Paul writes (Rom. viii. 15.), Ye have re- 
ceived the spirit of' adoption, voherehy we cri/ Ahha, father. We Wait for 
the adoptimi of the children of God. And (Gal. iv. 4, 5.) God sent 
forth his son to redeem them that were under the law, that might 
receive the adoption of sons. 

Among the Mohammedans the ceremony of adoption is per- 
formed, by causing the adopted to pass through the shirt of the 
person who adopts Him. For this reason, to adopt aniong the 
Turks is expressed by saying — to draw any one through one’s 
shirt ; and an adopted son is called by them, AlictogU, the son of 
anotlmr life — because he was nV)t begotten in this. * Something 
like this is observable among the Hebrews : Elijah ado))led the 
prophet Elisha, by throwing his mantle over him (1 Kings xix. 19.) ; 
and when Elijah was carried off in a fiery chariot, his mantle, which 
he let fall, was taken up by Elisha his disciple, his spiritual son, 
and adopted successor in the office of prophet. (2 Kings ii, 15.) 

This circumstance seems to be illustrated by the conduct of 
Moses, who dressed Eleazar in Aaron’s sacred vestments, when 
that high priest was about to be gathered to his fathers; indicating 
thereby, that Eleazar succeeded in the functions of the priesthood,^ 
and wsis, in some sort, adopted to exercise that dignity. I'he Lord 
told Shebna, the captain of the temple, that he would deprive him 
of his honourable station, and subsUiute'Eliakim the son of Hj^ah, 
m his room. (Isaiah xxii. 21.) IwiU clothe him with thy^o^e, 
and strengthen him with thy girdle^ and I will commit thy goveiMient 
into his hand. St. Paul, in several places, says, that real ChjMpans 
put on the Lord Jesus ; and that they ptU on the new man, in ^Kllr to 
denote their adoption as sons of God. . (Rom* xiii. 14. Gm.iii. 
26, 27.)'^ 

^ D* Herbelot Bibl. Orient, p. 47. ' 

^ Michaelis's Comnieiitaries, vpl. i. pp. 455*— »479. . vol. ii. pp. 29k— 122. Lewis's 
Origines HebrtX'ae, vol. ii. pp, 240 — 310. Calmet’s pictioparyy 4 rticle.s J>i- 

vorccy Adoption* llarwood’s Introduction, vol. ii. pp^ 119-^-124. Jahn, Archo^ologia, 
Biblica, pp. 221— 232. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE CONDITION OF SLAVES AND OF SERVANTS, ANJJ 
THE CUSTOMS RELATING TO THEM, MENTIONED* OR AL- 
LUDED TO IN THE NEW TESTAMENT* 

I. Slaves, hoio acquired, — II. Their condition among the Hehrevos . — 

III. And among other Nations IV. Of Hired Servants , — Customs 

relating to them and to Slaves alluded to in the New Testament, 

I. Slavery is of very remote antiquity. It existed before the 
flood (Gen. ix. 25.) ; and when Moses gave his laws to the Jews, 
finding it already established, though he could not abolish it, yet he 
(juacted various salutary laws and regulations. The Israelites in- 
deed might have Hebrew servants or slaves, as well as alieh-born 
persons, but these were to be circumcised, and were required to 
worship the only true God (Gen.'xvii. 12, 13.), with the exception 
of the Canaanites. 

Slaves were acquired by various ways, viz. 1. By which 

is supposed to have been the first origin of slavery (Gen. xiv. 14. 
Deut. XX. 14, xxi. 10, 11.); 2. By Debt, when persons being poor, 
w'ere sold for payment of their debts (2 Kings iv. 1. Matt, xviii. 
25.); 3. By committing a Th^ft, without the power of making 
restitution (Exod. xxii. 2, 3. Neh. v. 4, 5.) ; and 4. By Bitih, 
when persons were born of married slaves. These are termed 
thorn in the house (Gen. xiv. 14. xv. 3. xvii. 23. xxi. 10.), home- 
horn (Jer. ii. 14.), and the sons or children of hand-maids, (Psal. 
Ixxxvi. 16. cxvi. 16.) . ' 

II. Slaves received both’ food and clothing, for the most part of 
the meanest quality, but whatever property they acquired belonged 
to their lords : hence they are said "to be worth double the value of 
a hired servant. (De«t.xv. 18.) They foi-med marriages at th". 
will of their master, but their children were slaves, who, thoiigii 
they could not call him a father (Gal. iv. 6. Rom. viii. 1.5.), yet 
were attached and faithful to him as to a lather, on which account 
the patriarchs tri pled them with arms. (Gen. xiv. 14. xxxii. 6. 
xxxiii. 1.) If a married Hebrew sold himself he was to serve 
for six years, and in the seventh he was to go oCt free, together 
with his' wife ^nd children : but, if his master luul given one of his. 
slaves to luHi fs a wife, she was to remain, with her chiUlren, as the 
property of master. (Exod. xxi. 2 — 4.) The tiuty of slaves w-as 

to execute lord’s commands, and they w’ere for the most part 

employed irftmrding cattle or in rural affairs : and though the lot 
of some of them was sufficiently hard, yet undef a mild and humane 
master, it was tolerable. (Job xxxi. 13.) "^HVhen the eastern people 
have no male issue, they frequently marry their daughters to their 
.slaves; and tlie same practice appears to have obtained among tire; 
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Hebrews, as we read in 1 Chron. ii. 34 , 35. Nbzo Shcshan had no 
ions hut daughters ; and Shcshan had a servant (slave), an Egyptian, 
vohose name zeas Jarha ; and. Shes/ian gave his daughter to Jarha his 
servant to vcije. In Barbary, tJie rich people when cliildless have 
been known to purchase young slaves, to educate them in their own 
faith, and sometimes to adopt them for their own children. The 
greatest men of the Ottomap empire are well known to have been 
originally slaves brought up in the seraglio: and the Mameluke 
sovereigns of Egypt were oiriginally slaves. Thus the advance- 
ment of the Hebrew captive Joseph to be viceroy of Egypt, and of 
Daniel, another Hebrew slave, to be chief minister of state^n Baby- 
lon, corresponds with the modern usages of the East. 

In order to mitigate the conditions of slaves, varibus statutes were 
enacted by Moses. Thus, 1. They were to be treated with hu- 
manity : the law, in Levit. xxv. 39 — 53., it is true, speaks expressly 
of slaves who were of Hebrew descent ; but, as alien-born slaves 
Were engrafted ,ipto the Hebrew church by circumcision, there is no 
doubt but that ;dt applied to all slaves. — 2. If a man struck his 
servant or maid with a rod or staff, and he or she died under his hand, 
he was to be punished by the magistrate : if, however, the slave sur- 
vived for a day or two, the master was to go unpunished, as no in- 
tention of murder could be presumed, and the loss of the slave was 
deemed a sufficient punishment. (Exod. xxi. 20, 21.) — 3. A slave, 
who lost an eye or a tooth by a blow' from his or her m.'istcr, ac- 
iquired his or her liberty in consequence. (Exod. Xxi. 23, 27 .) — 
4. All slaves were to rest from their labours on the Sabbath, and on 
the great festivals. (Exod. xx. 10. Dent. v. 14.) — 5. They were to 
be invited to certain feasts. (Deut. xii. 17, IS. xvi. 1 1.) — 0. A master 
who had betrothed a female slave to himself, if she tlid not please 
him, was to permit her to be redeemed, ami was prohibited ftom 
selling her to a strange nation, seeing he had dealt deceitfidly mih 
tier. If he had betrothed her to his son, he was to deal w’itKi.lier 
after the manner of daughters. If he took another wife, her food, 
raiment, and duty of marriage, he was not to diminish. And if he 
did not these three, unto her, then she xws to go out free x^ithont nibncy. 
(Exod. xxi. 7 — 11.) — 7 . Hebrew slaves were to continue in slavery 
oply till the year of jubilee, when they might return to libei ty, and 
their masters could not detain them against their wills. If they 
were desirous of continuing with their masters, they were to be 
brought to the judges, before whom they were to make a declar- 
ation that for this time they disclaimed the privilege of this law; and 
had their ears bored through with an awl agauist the door-j>osts of 



* Coring of the ear an antient custom in the East ; it is thus referred to, by Ju- 
V<?nal ; . • ^ > 

* LTbertinus prior esC ; “ Prior,” inqui^ * Ego adsum, 
jeara, dubhamve locum defcndcre ? qiiamvis 
f Euphratern* molles quod in aure fknestr .^ 

\t, licet Ipsfe negem. ^ Suit, i. 102— lOA. 
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recovei*iiig their liberty until the next year of jubilee, after forty- 
nine yeai's. (Exod.xxi. 5, 6.) This very significant ceremony im- 
plied that they ^vere closely attached to that house and family ; and 
that they were bound to hear, and punctually to ohe^, all their 
master’s orders. — 8. If a Hebrew by birth was sold to a stranger 
or alien dwelling in the vicinity of the land of Israel, his relations 
were to redeem him, and such slave was to make good the pur- 
chase money it he were able, paying in proportion to the number 
of years that remained, until the year of jubilee. (Levit. xxv. 47—— 
S5.) Tastly, it a slave of another nation fled to the Hebrews, he 
was to^be t'ecoived hospitably, and on no account to be given up to 
his masfer. (Dent, xxiii. 15 , IG.) 

III. Although Moses inculcated the duty of humanity towards 
slaves, and enforced his statutes In’ various strong sanctions, yet 
it appears from Jei’. xxxiv. 8 — 22. that their conditioji was some- 
times very wretched. It cannot, howfever, be denied that their 
situation was much more tolerable among the Hebrew’s than among 
other nations, especially the Greeks and Romans.' Nor is this a 
matter of astonishment: for the* Israelites were bound to exercise 
the duties of humanity towards these unhappy persons by W'eighty 
sanctions and motives, which no other nation had, whose slaves 
had no rest, no legal protection, and who were subject to the cruel 
caprice of their masters, whose absolute properly they were, and at 
whose mercy their lives every moment lay. For tlie slightest and 
most trivial offences they w’cre cruelly scourged and condemned to 
hard labour : and the petty tyrant of his iamily, wheji exasperated 
by any real or apprehended injury, could nail them to a cross, and 
make them die in a lingering and most miserable manner. These 
slaves, generally, were wretched captives, who had been taken pri- 
.soiiers in unfortunate battles, or had lalleu into their enemies’ hands 
in the siege of cities. These miserable captives, antient history in- 
Ibrms us, w’ore either butchered in cold l)lootl, or sold by auction 
for slaves to the highest bidder. The unhiij)py prisoners tliu.s 

The freedma'i bustling through, replies^ First cotnu is still 

First .served • and I may claim my right, and will, 

Though born a s/atu ' — (’twere bootless to de ny 

IVkai these ears betruy to ecen/ rf/e. y tHi roui). 

Calmet, to wlioin we are indebted for this fael, <piotes a saying from J^etroiiius Arbiter, 
as attesting the same thing ; and another cif Cicero, in which he rallies a Lybian who 
pretended he did not hear him. — ‘ It is not,’ siiiil tlie philosopher, because our cars 
arc not i'i^zVh’rtf^y*RORr:n.’ — Com-Tcntaiie J.iittt^‘ral, surl’Fxode xxi. (». tom. i. p. oOl. 

^ Among the Unmans more particularly, slaves nere held — pro uulhs — pro mortuis 
— pro quadrupedibus — i'ov no jnen — for dcfal nun — lor beasts; nay, were iu a much 
worse state than 4ny cattle whatever. They had no hcaU in. the state, no naniey no tribe, 
*or register. They were iiut capable of being injured, nor could :!iey take by purchase or 
descent; they . anil could make no will. Kxclnsive of what w'as called their 

peculiuniy w’liat^v% Uiey acquh ed was their master’s ; tiiey could neither plead nor be 
pleaded, but wen^ntirely excluded from all civil concerns ; were not entitled to the 
rights of inatrimotiy, aiid Vherelbrc had no relief in case of aiUiltery ; nor were they pro* 
per objects of cognation nor aSipity. They might sold, Hansferred, or pawned, like 
other goods or personal estate goods they were,'" and as such they were esteemed. 

Taylor’s Elements of the Homan Cxvtl Lav%^, p. PJ{). ^ito. Adams* .Summary of lioinan 
Antiquities, pp. :58, . 
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bpiBgUt and enslaved, were sometimes thrust into deep mines, -lofoe 
^ruoges through life in darkness and despair : sometimes werfipent 
up in private workhouses, and condenjned to the most labOTibus 
|ind iguoblo of^^npations : frequently the toils of agriculture were 
mippsed upQ|;yj|K^^^ and tlie severest .tasks unmercifully exacted 
from them commonly they, were employed in the menial 
offices and drudgery of doniestic life, and treated with the greatest 
inhumanity. As the last insult upon their wretchedness, they were 
brandy in the forehead, and a note of eternal disgrace and ii^f^ 
publi^. and indelibly impressed upon them ! One cannot thrn| 
this most contumelious and reproachful treatment of a fellow-^ 
ture without feeling the ncutest })ain and indignation. 
above-mentioned customs in the treatment of slaves, which obtained 
among the antients, there are several allusions in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus fSt. Paul, in i-eference to the custom of purchasing 
slaves, on whose heads a price was then fixed, just as upon juy 
other commodit}', and who, when bought, were the entire and un- 
alienable projierty of the purchaser, by a very beautiful and ex-, 
pressive similitude represents Christians as the servants of Christ}! 
informs them that an immense price had been paid for them : tliaf 
they were not at their own dis})osal ; but in every respect, botli.i^ 
to body and mind, were the sole and absolute property of God. 
Ye arc not your awn : for yc arc boughl ncith a yricc: therefore glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, xichich are God\'i. ( 1 Cor. vi. ‘20,) 
So also again : Ye are bought with a price: he not ye the sexvants of 
men. (1 Cor. vii. 23.) St. Paul u.sually styles himself the servant 
of Christ; iiud in a passage in his Epistle to the Galatians, alluding 
to the signatures with which slaves in those days were braiulcd, lie 
tells them that he carried about with him j)Iain apd indelible cha- 
racters impre.s.sed in^Jhis body, which evinced him to be the .servant 
of his nmster Jesus.' let no man trouble me, for I' 

lifar in my body the ipdrks of .the hord Jesm. (Gal. vi. 17.) It was 
a doctrin^ of Jlje pluirisaic Jews, that proselytes were released from 
all antecedent, v9ivil, and even natural relations : and it is not impro- 
bable thaf, some of the Jewish converts might carry thu^satjle ju’in- 

I The fbiiowing passage from Jowelt’s Christian liescarches int.tlwMediterriiTieaii, 
wiff givej anridea of the rigour with w hich slaves are treated ta tliis day in the East, 'ilic 
condiictidydf atltitre factory fdt the P^ia of Egypt Imvji^ h*ceived cointnands to prepare 
a ijj^i^go.qpanuty of ditr»% great ^ for tlil^ ^ was baildmg^nall rcaor* 

v6irs and ducts, with old picked brick#, gathered from' riu.i|$ and which are ^)etter than 
the modern baked bricks. A great fititnber of yot(i#g persons of both sexeswerecn- 
gagecl in die work, carrying burdens, '/o give to their proceedings,. arc 

required to sing and to keep them diligent, i keif, were t(t^~viaster$ standing at inlervais 
of about ieji'^ffty with whips in , hands wfitek Ihcp nsifd W e seamed to 

bi^liold tlWnUn^ ,Exoc\iis v.*' iiosea relief p? 130. 

Mky tlie coin loand^.m itsal, cxxxvii. 4.? >‘Tliio MA.Uenjs, (or 

lidads or dis^cts of Coptic tlie 

<<lj’ansact business t>et\vech:^th<^|npi^' the peasanl^l^ pushes them, if the pea- 
saftis prove “V requires w'ork of thewHJ w,bt> 

are iinde r ilie m be jLlioy stfiWngly iJJustratethecaJMjof the ofliQqrs, pjacad 

by tbc &|||||^^ the chij^neti. of Isra^l .; £\nd,:.]ike theirs, 

often evil. See Exoiv. 6— 2Jh’* 168., 
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crple into Christian community, and teach that, by the profes- 
sion of Christianity, slaves were emancipated from their Christian 
masters. In opposition to this false notion, the same great apostle 
requires that all who are under the yoke of servitude be taught to 
yield due obedience to their masters, and animadverts with great 
severity npon those false teachers, who, from nit^rcenary views, 
taught a different doctrine. (1 Tim. vi. 1 — 10.) Against this prin- 
ciple of the Judaising zealots, Stl Paul always enters his strong 
protest, and teaches that the profession of Christianity makes no 
difference in the civil relations of men. See 1 Cor. vii. 17—^24.' 


IV. ^Though slavery was tolerated and its hoiTors were mitigated 
by the wse and humane enactments of Moses, yet in the progress 
of time as hired servants would be necessary, various regulations 
were in like manner made by him, to ensure them from being op- 
pressed. Like slaves, hired labourers were to partake of the rest of 
t^e sabbath, and also to share in the produce of the sabbatical year: 
their hire was to be paid every day before sun-set (Levit. xix. 13. 
Dent. xxiv. 14 , 1 . 5 .): but what that hire was to be, the Hebrew 
legislator has not determined, bec'tmse the price of labour must have 
varied according to circumstances. From the parable of the pro- 
prietor of a vineyard and his laboui’ers, which is related in Matt.xx. 
1 — 15 ., we learn these three particulars coUcerning the servants in 
Jutltea, or at least in .Jerusalem. — That early in the morning they 
stootl iti the market-place to be hired — that the usual wages of a 


day-labourer were at that time a denarius, or about seven-pence 
hailpenny of our money — and that the customary hours of work- 
ing were till six in the evening. Early in the morning the master 
of a family rose to hire day-labourers to work in his vineyard.* 
Having found a number he .agreed to pay them a uenaiiius for the 
wA(5E.s of the DAY, and .sent them into his vineyard. About nine 
o’clock ho went again into the maeket-plACe, and found several 
others unemployed, whom he also onlered into his vineyard, and 
promised to pay them what was reasonable. At twelve, and three 
in the afternoon, he went and nia<le the sifrne proposals, which were 
in the sa^b maJurwr accejpted. He went likewise about five o’clock, 
and found a number of men sauntering about the market in idleness, 
and lie salt! consume the whole day in this 

indolen); mani^r ?£ no one hath thought fit to give us any 

employment, ■. Then go you into the vineyard among 


• The same custom obtains to iHUl day in Persia. In the city of Hamadan there is a 
maidan or sqRare in front of a laTge mosque. « Here,” s.ays Mr. Mo- icr, ‘ ‘ we observed 
every mofning befi c tlif ann rose, tliat n numerous band of peasants were collected with 
spatles in their hands, waiting; .is they informed us, urbe hired for flie d.iy tp work in the 
surrounding fields. This ciTstdm, Which 1 iM^e in any other part of Asia, 

forcitily struck me a most happy illM.stration of oUf-^^Sf^r’s parable of tlic labourers 
in (lie vineyard in the SfOttochaptejhof Matthew, iJ&MeWIjr, when passing by Uie same 
place late In the day, we still fodnd others standing "Idlei '‘and remembered his words, 
W% stond'ye hereaU the day Me ? as iiiost applicable to their situation : for, in putting , 
tlie iJainie f|uestion to them, tlify jmswered tiS', f ''cause no man hath lth*ed wjf. 
irier’A Secon<^ Journey through- Persia, p. 265- ^ 
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my other labourers, and you shall receive what is just. In the 
evening the proprietor of the vineyard ordered his steward to call 
the workmen together, beginning from the last to the first, to pay 
them their wages, without any partiality or distinction. When 
those, therefore, came, A^ ho had been employed about five in the 
afternoon, they received a denarius a piece. When those, who had 
been hired in the morning, saw them return with such great wages, 
they indulged the most extravagant joy, imagining that their pay 
W'ould vastly exceed that o(“ the others ; Imt how great was tlieir 
disappointment, when they received fi-om the steward, each man a 
denarius ! This supposed injurious treatment caused thein,to raise 
loud clamours against the master. And they complained to him of 
his usage of them, saying, the last labourers yon hired only worked 
a siNOLE noun, and you have given them the same wages as yon 
have given us wiio have been scorched with excessive heat, and 
sustained the long and rigorous toil of the whole day. lie turned 
to one who tqijieared the most petulant of them, and directed this 
reply. Friend, I do thee no injustice ; was not our agreement for a 
denarius? Take what justice entilles thee to, without repining, and 
calmly acquiesce in the raithful perlbrmance of our original agree- 
ment — a jn'inciple of benevolence disposes me freely to bestow 
upon the last persons 1 hived what e()uity obliged me to give to 
you. 

It has been observed that slaves were condemned to the mines, 
where their uncomfortable lives were consumed in the most rigor- 
ous and servile drudgery. It is natural to suppose that these 
wretches, born to better hopes, upon their first entrance into these 
dismal subterraneous abodes of darkness and despair, with sucli 
doleful prospects before them, would be transfixed with the acutest 
distress and anguish, shed bitter unavailing tears, gnash their teeth 
for extreme misery, and fill these gloomy caverns with piercing 
cries aud loud lamentations. Our Lord seems to alliule to this, 
and, considererl in this view, the imagery is peculiarly beautiful and 
expr<js^yc, when he I’epresents the wicked servant and unfaithful 
steward; bound hand and foot and cast into utter darkness, where 
there would be w'eeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth I (Matt.viii. 
12. xxii. 1.3.) The reader will be pleased with the ingenious re- 
marks of the learned and judicious Dr. Macknight on this passage. 
“In antient times the stewaixis of great families were slaves as well 
as the servants of a lower, class, being raised to that 'trust on account 
of their fidelity, wisdom, sobpjety, and other good qualities. If any 
steward^ theretbre, in the absence of his lord, behaved as is repre- 
sented Itt the parable, it was a plain proofj that the virtues on ac- 
count of which he was raised were counterfeit, and by consequence 
that he was an hy^mcrite. Slaves of this character, among other 
chastisements, were someii^es condemned tO work in the mines. 
'And do tb^^’.vaS one of the most grievous punishments, when they 
jrst nothing was heard among them but weeping and 

" eth, on account of the intolerable to ^rhich 
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they -were subjected in these hideous caverns without hope of re- 
lease. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.”^ 

Crucifixion was a seiwile punishment, and usually inflicted on 
the most vile, worthless, and abandoned of slaves. In reference 
to this it is that St. Paul represents our Lord taking upon him the 
form of a servant^ and. becoming stdpect to death, even the death 
of the CROSS (Phil. ii. 8.) ; crucifixion was not only the most painful 
and excruciating, but the most reproachful and ignominious death 
that could be suflered. ITcnce it is that the apo.stlc so highly 
extols the unexampled love I'or man and magnanimity of Jesu.s, 
udio foi'Jhe jop set before him endured the cross, despising the shame 
(Hcb. xii. 2.) and infamy even of such a death. It was this exit 
which .Tesns made, that insuperably disgusted so many among the 
heathens ; who could never prevail with themselves to believe that 
religion to be divine, whose founder had suflered such an op- 
probrit)Us and infamous death tVom his countrymen. And for men 
to preach in the world a system of truths as a revelation from the 
deity, which were first delivered to mankind by an illiterate and 
obscure .lew, pretending to a (livine mission and charactei*, and 
who was for such a pretension crucified, appeared to the heathen.s 
the height of inthtuation and religious delusion. 77/c preaching of 
the CROSS was to them foolishness ( 1 Cor. i. 28.) : and the religion 
of a crucified le.ader, who had suffered in the capital of his own 
country the indignities and death of a slave, carried with it, in 
their estimation, the last absurdity and folly, and induced them to 
look upon the C/hristians, and the wretched cause in which they 
were embarked, with pity and contcmjit. Hence St. Paul speaks 
of the offence of the cross the great and invincible disgust con- 
ceived by the men of those times against a religion w'lu)se founder 
was crucified ! Hence he s|)caks of not being ashamed of the 
(rospel frtmi the circumstance wdiich made such numbers ashamed 
of it, na}' of glorying in the cross ^ of Christ ; though the con- 
sideration of tlu! ignominious and servile death he suffered was the 
very obstacle that made the heathens stumble at the very- threshold 
of Christianity, anti filled them with insurmountable prejudices 
against it. ' 

I Dr. Mackni;T:it’s ILii .iiony, 11 . 522, Sdodit. 

^KOLv^aXov Tov (jTavfon, Galat. v. 11. 

Gud forbid that 1 should glory s^vc in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ Galat. 
vi. 14. 

4 J.ihn, ArchiVol(.-:a fjiblicn, pp. 241-~2d6. Mlchaclis’s Commentaries, vol. ii. 
pp. 155—184. Pruning’?} Coinpendiuin Antiquitaliim Gnvearum e profanis Sacrarum, 
pp. 77— .8G. TTarwood's j Atrodiiction, vol, ii. pp, 144-^152. Stosch, Compendium 
Archaeologiac O’AO 0 oinieii?'T"ovi Testamenti, ppi 38 — 48i 
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CHAPTER VL 


DOMESTIC CUSTOMS AND USAGES OF THE JEWS. 

L Fo 7 ins of Salutation ajid Politeness. — Reverence to Superiors. — II. 

'Mode of receiving Guests or Visitors. — Conversation and Bathing. 
— IV. Food and F4ntc7'lainments. — V. Treatment of Strangersy tf^e 
Poor^ and Beggars. — VI. Mode of Travelling. — VII. Hospitality a 
sacred Duty among the Jews. — Account of the Tesserce Hospitales of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

I, Various are the modes of address and politeness, which 
custom has established in different nations. The Orientals were 
very exact in the observances of outward decorum : and we may 
collect from several passages in the Okl and New 'I'estainent, that 
their salutations and expressions of regard on meetings each other 
were extremely tedious and tiresome, containing many minute in- 
quiries concerning the person’s welfare, and the welfare of his 
family and friends; and when they concluding with many 

reciprocal wdshes of happiness and benediction on each other. 
The oi'dinary formulm of salutation were — The I^rd be xci/h. thee ! 
— The Lord bless thee ! — and Blessed be thou of the Lord! but the 
most common salutation was Peace (that is, may all manner of 
prosperity) be ’voith thee I (Ruth ii. 4. Judg. xix. 20. 1 Sam. xxv. 6. 
Psal. cxxix. 8.) In the latter ages of the .Jewish polity, nuich time 
appears to have been spent in tlic rigid observance of these cere- 
monious forms, tor which the modern inhabitants of the Elast con- 
tinue to be remarkable.* When our Lord, therefore, in his com- 
mission to the seventy, whom lie despatched into the towns and 
villages of Judma to publish the Gospel, strictly ordevetl them to 
salute no man by the umif (laike x. 4.), he designetl only by this 
prohibition that they should employ the utmost expedition ; that 
they slj^uld suffer nothing to retard and impede them in their 
progress from one place to another; and should not lavish tlmse 
precious moments, which ought to be devoted to the sacred and 
arduous duties of their office, Jn, observing the irksome and un- 
meaning mqdtS^ of ,ceremioniou(S' ;ir^rcourse. Not that onr Lortl 
intt^nded that, .his di$hiples should studiously violate all coinmoii 


an(}.piutatioa conetiiu s vmUi of tlio same phtasca : ‘ How do 

ypii idQ? Ippd ypu .Tre cotDC iln peace! God give you iioace ! How 

it wit-ii you the person rcturniiig home, tlie longer doed 

iim salutation^^t/ ' 1 lor Journal. StollbergV Hiatoiy of lleiigion, voU^iii; 

Qrleig^VJater^ure, vol.JI. p. 43C. ; 

• U^esit a dire, ,ne perdez point le tern* dlseotiiii^ 

bVonics av^' ics paasans^,,. U’Eiifant, ii).lo<^r v ^ 
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civility and decency, and industriously offend against all the rules 
of courteousness and decorum, since he commanded them upon 
their entrance into any house to scZm/c lY ^ (Matt. x. 12.), and oh-? 
serve the customary form of civility in wishing \t peace‘s (Lukex. 5.) 
or universal happiness. This injunction, to salute no one on the road^, 
means only that they should urge their course with speed, and not 
suffer their attention to be diverted from the duties of their cont^ 
mission. There is a passage in the Old Testament parallel to this, 
and which beautifully illustrates it. Elisha, despatching his servant 
Gehazi to recover the son of the Shunamite, strictly enjoins him to 
make all the expedition possible, which is thus expressed : Gird up 
thy loinfCand take my staff in thine hand, and go thy way. If thou 
7ncet any man^ salute him not, and if any salute thee, a7iswer himjiot 
again. (2 Kings iv. 29.) 

In all countries these modes of address and politeness, thouglx 
the terms are expressive of the j)rt)foundest respect and homage, 
yet through constant use anti frequency of repetition soon degene- 
rate into mere verbal forms and wortls of course, in which the 
heart has no share. They are ti frivolous unmeaning formulary, 
perpetually uttered without the mind’s ever annexing any idea to 
them. To these empty insignificant forms, which men mechanically 
repeat at meeting or taking leave of each otlier, there is a beautifiil 
allusion in the following expression of our Lord in that consolatory 
discourse which he delivered to his apostles when he saw them de- 
jected and disconsolate on his j>lainly assuring them that he would 
soon leave them and go to the Father. Peace I leave yoith ymi : 
My peace 1 give unto you ; — Not as the vcorld giveth give I unto 
you. (John xiv. 27.) Since I must shortly be t.nken from you, I 
now bid you adieu, sincerely wishing you every happiness ; not as 
the world giveth, give I unto yon ; not in the unmeaning cere- 
monial manner the world repeats this salutation : for my wishes ot 
peace and happiness to you are .sincert;, and my blessing and bene- 
diction will derive upon you every' substantial felicity'. This sheds^ 
light and lustre iqwn one ot the finest and most beautiful pieces ot 
imagery which the genius and judgment ot a writer evef Created. 
In that well-written and truly sublime Epistle to the Hebrew's, the 
author informs us with what- warm miticipating hopes ot the 
Messiah’s future kingdom those great and ^ood inbhif Who adoriie^I 
the annals of l()rmcr ages, were animated. I hese all, stiys he, died 


' And when yc come into .in house, it. _ , .\ti 

. 't And into w/ialau&ivi- kmseyou enter, sny. Peace be to this house ! 1 eace, in the 

idiom, dwotes lia]>0ii)ess; ■ t .i - j' ' 

s Thewwdsoi the philJti^ her are nji c-sccllcnt and striking jwaphr^oa this pas^ge 
of Scripture, ^pare •yap Ari eipifirny fityoMiv b Kaurap. k. X. Yott SW What a great and 
extensive peace the Kmperor tan give therworld; since tliere are rt^^owars, ho battles, 
no association of robbers or oC^iates, but one may in safety,^ at^wiypnic of the ^ab 
travel .v sail from east oe West. Bnt can the Em]^rto^ve u^eace frotp a teverj ir^ 
shipvrrcck, from fire, earthquake, or from thtWodr ? 1“ irotn ? Ete 

camiot ! from sorrow ? wB ! from envy ? No ! tVom doUe of these thin^ . ^ne.prihp 
pdeB.oolp of philosophy ^rOtifiae '-and >.16' able to »ec?ure uS peace frttn all oidse 

Arriani Dissert. Epist. lib. iih 
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in faith, they closed their eyes upon the world, but they closed 
them in the transporting assurance that God would accomplish his 
promises. They had the firmest persuasion that the Messiah would 
bless the world. By faith they antedated these happy times, and 
placed themselves, in idea, in the midst of all their fancied bless- 
edness. They hailed this most auspicious period: saluted it, as 
one salutes a friend whose person we recognise, at a distance. 
These all died in faith, died in the firm persuasion that God woultl 
accomplish these magnificent promises, though they themselves had 
not enjoyed them, but only had seen them afar oft’: God had only 
blessed them with a remote prospect of them. They were there- 
fore persuaded of them, they had the strongest conviction'ol' their 
reality — they embraced them — with transport saluted* them at 
a distance, confessing that they were but strangers and )nlgrims 
upon earth, but were all travelling towards a cri'Y which had 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God ! 

Respect was shewn to persons on meeting, by the salutation of 
Peace be veilh you ! and laying the right hand upon the bosom : but 
if the person addressed was of tlie highest rank, they bowed to 
the earth. Thus Jacob bmced to the yrotind sarveii times wdil he came 
near to his brother Esau. (Gen. xxxiii. 3.) Sometimes they kissed 
the hem of the person’s gaianent, aiul even the thist on which he 
had to treutl. (Zech. viii. 23. Luke viii. 44. Acts x. 23. Psal. 
Ixxii. 9.) Near relations and intimate acquaintances kissed each 
other’s Imnds, head, neck, beard (which on such occasions only 
could be touched without affront), or shoulders. (Gen. xxxiii. 4. 
xlv. 14. 2 tSarn. xx. 9. Luke xv. 20. Acts xx. 37.) Whenever the 
common people approached their prince, or any person ol’ superior 
rank, it was customary for them to ])rostrate themselves beli)re them. 
In particular, this homage was universally paid to the monarchs of 
Persia by those wlio were admitted into their presence ; — 
homage, in which sotne of the Greek commanders, possessed caf A 
truly liberal and manly spirit, juneniptorily refused to gratify 
them. In imitation of these j)roud sovereigns, Alexander the Grca,f 
exacted a similar prostration. This mode of address obtained 
also among the Jews. When honoured with admittance to their 
sovereign, or introduced to illustrious pers(.)nages, they fell down 
at their feet, and continued in this servile ])osture till they were 
raised. There occur many instances of this custom in the New 
Testament. The wise men who came from the Last, when they 
saw the child Jesus with his mother Mary, fell doxm and worshipped 


I Aevacrafifyot. The word always usei Sec Itooiaiisxvi. passim. 

« Vereor no civitati inex* sit opprobrip, m (juuin ed sini profcctiis, (jua: civtcrls 
gc^tibus irn[)orare eonsiieverity potius barbarortint '^aarh illius more fungar ! C. Nepos. 
Conon, p. 153. The AtU’iiians pviished .i person wiA death for submitting to this 
slavish prostration. Atlienicnses aiiteui Tiniagorain inter oi||ciiiin salutationis Darium 
regem more gentis ilJius udiilatum, CiipitaJi suppliciu afieceri^; unius civis humilibus 
14giSyitiis t^UKj.'Ufbis sua: ueens J’ersic c doiiiiuutioni sumtMtsum gravitcr ferentes. 
b, liji>. vi. cap. 3. p, 3t 1, Torrenii, Leidte, 1726..!, 
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hm. Great numbers of those wlio approached our Saviour 
down at his feet. We reatl of several of the common people who 
prostrated themselves before him and worshipped him. Cornelius, 
at his first interview with Peter, w'hen he met him, fell down before 
him and worshipped him, and remained in this submissive attitude 
till Peter took him up; saying, Stand up ; 1 also am a man. In 
the Old Testament we read that Esther fell down at the feet of 
Ahasuerus. These prostrations among the eastern people appear 
to us to the last degree unmanly and slavish ' ; but it seems that 
the inhabitants of tlie oriental countries have always used more 
illiberal and humiliating forms of adtlress and homage than ever 
obtained' in Europe. 

It was also customary in those times, whenever a popular ha- 
rangue was about to be delivered, and the people stood convened, for 
the orator, before he entered on his iliscourse, io stretch forth his hand 
towards the multitude as a token of respect to Ins audience, and to en- 
gage their candid attention. Erequent instances of this polite address 
of an orator to the tissembled nniltitiide occur in the classics. In 
like manner we read that St. Paul, before he commenced his public 
apology to the multitiule, besjjoke their respect and candour by 
beckoning xcith his hand to them. Paul said, “ I am a man who am 
a Jew' of Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and I 
beseech theesuft’er me to speak unto the })eople. And when he had 
given him licence, Paul stood on the stairs and beckoned with his 
hand unto the people.” Thus also in the account of the tumult 
which hapjtened at Ephesus, when the whole city was filled with 
confusion, some clamouring one thing, some another, and the mob 
which Demetrius had raised were iiistigateil to the hist excesses of 
violence and fury, though, as is usual in mol>s, the majority of them, 
as the sacred historian tells us, knew not what it was that had 
brought them together; in the midst of this confused scene we read 
that the Jews pushed i<)rward and placed one Alexander on an 
eminence. He being exalted above the crowd, intended in a formal 
harangue to exculpate the Jews from any concern in the present dis- 
turbance. Accortliiigly he beckoned toihem 'with his hand — making use 
of this respectful cusloinary address to insure their favourable regard, 
before he delivered Ins tlesigned apology. But this specious and 
popular artifice, it ocems, did not avail the orator, for the moment 
the mob understood he was a Jew, they pierced the air with their 
confused cries, repeating, lor two hours together, “ Great is Diana 
of the Epliesians ! ” 

From time immeirioi'ial it has also been the universal custom in 
the East to send presents one to another. No one waits upon an 
eastern prince, or any person of distinction, without a present. 
This is a token of respect which is never dispensed with. I low mean 
and inconsiderable soever the gift, the intention of the giver is ac- 

^ ^Qui ubi in castra vt uraetoriiim perVenerunt, more adiilantiuni, accepto^ 

credo, ritu ex regippe ex quA. onrindi erant, p' Kuimerunt. Conveniens oratio tam, 
humili adulationi, lib. cap. W. tom. 3. p.lSO. edi^ Ruddiman. 
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Gepted. Plutarch informs us that a peasant happening to fall in the 
way of Artaxerxes the Persian monarch, in one of his excursions, 
having nothing to present to his sovereign, according to the oriental 
custom, the countryman immediately ran to an adjacent stream, 
filled both his hands, and ofFei*ed it to his prince. The monarch, 
says the philosopher, smiled and graciously received it, highly pleased 
with the good dispositions this action man^^ted.^ AlL^jate books of 
modern travellers into the East, San%jB, Thevenb^w^aundrell, 
Shaw, «Pococke, Norden, Hasselqiiist, Light, Clarke, Mori^/Ouse- 
ley, and others, abound with numberless examples of this universally 
prevalent custom of waiting liiwii great, men with presents ~ unac- 
companied with which, should a stranger presume to effter their 
houses, it would be deemed the last outrage and violation of polite- 
ness and respect. It was, therefore, agreeably to this oriental 
practice which obtains in all these countries to this dav '^, that the 
wise men, when they entered the hotfse to which the star had 
directed them, and saw the child and Hi$ mother, after they had 
prostrated themselves l>efore him, and paid him the profoundest 
homage, as the evangelist informs us', open^sd their treasures, and 
testified their sense of the dignity of liis person^ by respectfully 
making him rich presents, consisting of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

II. When any person visited another, he stootl at the gate and 
knocked, or called aloud, until the person on: whom he called ad- 
mitted him. (2 Kings V. 9 — 12. Acts x. 17. xii. 13.16.) If the 
visitor wius a person of extraordinary dignity, it was customary to 
send persons of rank, who were lbllowed,.bp^,others of still greater 
rank, to meet him, and do him honour. Thus Balak sent piinces 
more mid more homnirahle to meet Balaam (Nutnb* xxit. 15»)t and 
the same custom obtains to this day m Persidv^^^ : V were al% 

ways received and dismissed with great respect. On their ai^iv^ 
water was brouglit to wash their feet and hands (Gen. a;yiii. 4.'xi» 
2.), after which the guests wei'e anointed with oil. . JDi^id. al^udis 
to this in Psal. xxiii. 5. The same practice obtained inbur Saviouifs 
time. Thus we find Mary Mtigdalene approaching him at an enter- 
tainment, and, as a mark of the highest respect ana honour 
could confer, breaking an alabaster vase full of the richest perliihic 
and pouring it on his head.*^ Our Lord’s vindication to Simony of 
the behaviour of fiiis womaitj presents us with a lively idea o^|^e 
civilities in those times oi’dinarily paid to guests on their arrival^feut 
which Inarks of friendship and respect had (it^eems) been negliijted 


> Plutarcirs Morals, vol. i. pv 299. edit, Gr. Stephani. 

2 Tlie common present nOw tnad^;|0 ffreat In is a horse :tmxi ms 

might formerly ans;yrer the same this in ttumb. 

X Iff (X -o'. ..i j... .... 


then deemed 
"^dre, vol. i. p. 443. 


xvi. 15. as well Jis Samuel (1 Sam. P^j^S^v^rUcularfe then deemed no 

disiionourable beasts for the saddle. vol. i. p. 443. 

* Morier*&, Second Joutney, p/ 1: 

^ It is remark that Ott ^ df Tfbses, whiem I gttest perfume imported from 

tlm East al8!|| pB|te e, is contained in pots or Vases, witliii^ so ftrmly luted to the top, 

to separate them, Vore thejperfume bif noured 
eiplain the action of Mary Magdalene? ^ 
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by this Pharisee, at whose house Jesus Giirist then was. * ‘He fui*nei 
Ux the wman^ and, said unto Simon, Seest thou this Mooman ?’ I dnt^d 
into thine home, and tkou gavest me tso wa'I’kii for my t'Eit?', hut 
she hath VI ss,KRXi my "issith her tears, and 'wiped thetn 'With iht 

hairs qfhet head. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this xmf)inh^ since I 
came in, hath not ceased to kiss my fkei’. Mine iinAiJ with otL 
thou didst not' anoint this woman hath anoini’Ed MY 
with oinhiiienti (Luke vii. 4^46.) To this practice of anointing, ‘Solo^ 
mon alludes (Provi XX vii. 9.): and among the Babylonians, it WSsi 
usual to present sweet odours. (Dan. ii. 4-6.) It is still the custono jti 
Egypt,^among the Arabs and other nations, tluis to treat their guestsi 
and, wneti they are about to de})art, to burn the richest perfumes.* 
Among the Asiatic sovereigns also, it is a common custom to give 
both garments and money to ambassadors, and persons of distinc- 
tion whom they wish to honour: hence they keep in their wardrobe^ 
several hundred changes of raiment ready for presents of this kind; 
This usage obtaineil in Egyjit, where .Toseph gave changes of rai- 
ment to his brethren, and to his brother Ilenjamin three hundred 
pieces of silvei’, besides five chfftiges of raiment. (Gen. xlv. 2^2.) 
That such were given by way of reward atul honour, see Judg. xiv; 
12.19. liev. vi. 1 1, and vii. 9. J4. 

III. “ Conversation, in which the antient orientals indulged like 
other men, in order to beguile the time, was held in the gate of the 
city. Accordingly,- there was an open sjiace near the gate of the 
city, as is the case at the present day in Mauritania, which M'as 
fitted up with seats for tlie accommodation of the people. (Gen. xix. 1. 
Ps#; Ixix. 12.) Those, who were at leisure, occupied a position 
on^theee seats, and either amused themselves with witnessing those 
who came in anti those who went out, and with any trilling occur- 
rences that might offer themselves to iheir notice, or attended to 
thegudicial trials, which were commonly investigated at public places 
of tliis kind, viz. the gate of the city. (Gen. xix. 1. xxxiv. 20. Psal. 
xxvi. 4j 6* Ikix. 12. cxxvii. 5. Ruth iv. 1 1. Isa. xiv. 31.) 

Intercoursfe' by conversation, though not very frequent, was not 
so rare among tile antient orientals, as among their tlescendants of 
modern Asia, -except jierhaps in Palestine.^ Nor is this to be won- 

^ See several instances oflliis custom in Ilarmer’s Observations, vol. ii. pp. S78 — 392.^ 

~ It is no iincomnion thing,*' says the Rev. IMr. Jowett, to sec an individual, or a* 
groups of persons, even when very well dressed, sitting with their feet drawn under theiil, 
upon the bare eartli, passing whole hours in idle conversation, Europeans would require 
a chair; but the natives here prefer the ground: in tlie heat of summer and autumn, 
it is pleasant to them to wdiilc away their time in this manner, under the shade of a tree. 
Richly adorned females, as Well as men, ma> often be seen thus amusing themselves. 
As may naturally be expoct^j^ with; Whatever care they may at first silting down clioose 
their place, yet the flowiugjM| Secrecs gather^ mP the* dust: as this occurs, they from, 
time to time arise, Miat'e off the 3ust, and then sit down again.^’ Tliis^ 

usage beautifully Ik. ShaH th^^etf Jtvm the dust—arise-—sit(lQwn9 0] 

Jerusalem, The sens'e^J^^^^ iB^reisious, ' to ati oriental, is extremely naturol* The 
captive diiughter of to the dust of suffering and oppression, is com- 
manded to arise and shake from f hat dust ; and then, with grace and dignity, 

compd^re and SecuritJ^ to lake as it Vero, again, her seat and hev Jran^ 

thd'edmp'Anjr had before afflicted Iior^ ahd^U^^ 

to the earth.** Jowctt*s Chriaff^ih ^tt^tirche^^ jpp/ 28^, ifSSV 
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4ereid at, sinee the fathers drank wine, while the descendants ; are 
obliged to abstain from it ; and vre are well assured, that the eflect 
of this exhilarating beverage was to communicate’ no little vivacity 
to the characters of the antient Asiatics, at least to that of the He- 
brews. (See Isa. xxx. ‘29. Jer. vii. 34. xxx. 19. Amos vi. 4, S.) 
The antient Asiatics, among whom we include the Hebrews, were 
delighted with singing, with ilancing, and with instruments of music. 
Promenading, so fashionable and so agreeable in colder latitudes, 
was wearisome and nn})leasant in tlio warm clitnates of the East,.aud 
this is probably one reason why the inhabitants of those climates 
prefeiu'ed’ holding intercourse with one another, while sitting near 
the gate of the city, or beneath the shade of tiie fig tree'ahd the 
vine. (.1 Sam. xxii. 6. Micah. iv. 4.) It is for the same reason 
•also that we so frequently hear in the Hebrew Scriptures of persons, 
sitting down, as in the following })ass!»gc, “ lllessed is the msyu 
that standeth not in the way of sinners,. 7ior sittct/i hi the scat of 
the scornful. (Sec Psal. i. 1. evii. 32. Ixxxix. 7. cxi. 1. Ixiv. 2.1. 20. 
xxvi. 5.) 

“ The bath was always very agreeable to the inhabitants of the East 
(Ruth hi. 8. 2 Sam. xi. 2. 2 Kings v. 10.); and it is not at all sur- 
prising, that it shoultl hav'c becTi so, since it is not only cooling and 
refreshing, but is ab.sohitely necessary in order to secure a decent 
degree . of cleanliness in a ciimate, where there is so much ex})osure 
to dust. The bath is frecjuently visited by eastern ladies, and may 
l)e reckoned among their principal recreations. Those Egyptians, 
who lived at the earliest period of which we have any account, were 
in the habit of bathing in the waters of the Nile. (Exod. ii. 5. vii. 
1:3 — 2.5.) It was one of the civil laws of the Hebrews, that the bath 
should be used. The object (d‘ the law, without doubt, was to seemre 
a proper degree of cleanliness among them. (Lev. xiv. 2. xv. 1— *-8. 
xvii. 15, 16. xxii. 6. Numb. xix. 7.) We may, therclbre, cons^lef 
it as probable, that public baths, soon after the enactment of 
law, were erected in Palestine, of a construction similar, to thati. of 
those, which are so frequently seen at the present day in tlie Easj:, 

The orientals, when engagetl in conversation, are very canditlaiid 
mild, and do not feel themselves at liberty directly to contradicifiitho 
person, with whom they are conversing, although they may at 
same time be conscious, that he is teliiug them llilsehoods. 
antient Hebrews, in pnrticidar very rarely usetl any terms of repr^ch 
more severe than those of adversarv or opposci'^ npnii' rach, 
contemptible^ and sometimes S'f^fool, an expression, which means 
a wicked man or an atheist. (Job ii. 10. Psal. xiv. 1. Isa..xxxii. 6. 
Matt. V. 22. xvi. 2.3.) When any thing was said, which was not 
acceptable, the,dissatisfiect, person replied, it is eupugh, ''j’*], DDP 
IkuvouitGw. (Ueut. iil. 26. Luke xxii. 38.) 

The formula of>.'isse.nt affirmation a^aMpfifollows; <ru siira^t 
p, ,thou hast sa/d, or thou hastJ^igh^ said. We arc' 3ti- 
t'^aveher Aryda, that this is the prevailing* mode of 
a peri^|||,Y^’€ssing his assent or affirmation to this in the 
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vicinity of mount Lebanon, especially where he does not wish to 
assert any thing in express terms. This explains the answer of the 
Saviour to the high priest Caiaphas in Matt. xxvi. 64., when he was 
asked, whether he was the Christ the Son of God, and replied 
(Tu siwutf thou hast said. 

To spit in company in a room, which was covered with a carpet, 
was an indication of great rusticity of manners ; but in case there was 
no carpet, it was not accountc;d a fault in a person, provided he spit 
in the corner of the room. The expressions, therefore, in Deutero- 
nomy XXV. 7 — 9., viz. VJ£)2 Dpl’l she shall spit in his face, are to 
be understood literally, the nmre so on this account, because in 
other plftces, where spitting, buffeting,' &c. are mentioned, they 
occur under circumstances, where there existed a great excitement of 
Jeeling, and because there are not wanting instances of even greater 
riijdeness and violence, than that of spitting in one’s face. (Matt, 
xxvi. 67. Mark xiv. 65. comp. 1 Kings xxii. 24. Isa. Ivii. 4. Ezek. 
ii. 6. XXV. 6. 2 Sam. xvi. 6, 7.) The orientals, as is very well known, 
ai'e fond of taking a nap at noon, to which they are strongly invited 
by the oppressive heat of their cHmate. (2 Sam. iv. 5. xi. 2. Matt, 
xiii. 25.) The phrase, to coxwr ones feet., is used in certain instances 
to express the custom of retiring to rest or sleeping at this time. 
(Judg. iii. 24. 1 Sam. xxiv. 4.)” ' 

IV. The Jews rose early, about the dawn of day, when they 
breakfasted. They dined about eleven in the forenoon, and supped 
at five ill the afternoon. From this circumstance of their breakfast- 
ing so early. Dr. IJghtfoot endeavours to account for the langu^e 
of the evangelists ,Iohn (xix. 14.) and Mark (xv. 25.) concerning our 
Lord’s crucifixion. The former notices the time from the prepar- 
ation of the passover : and the latter, the time of the day. The pre- 
})aration began at the tlawn or cock-crowing. From this custom 
too, the term to rise carlij denotes diligence, cither In doing good 
or evil. Supper appears to have been the principal meal among 
the ,IeWs, as it was among the Greeks and Homans. ■ 

From the whole of the sacred history, it is evident that the food 
of thti Jews was of the simplest nature, consisting principally of milk, 
honey, rice, vegetables, anil sometimes of locusts, except at the ap- 
pointed festivals, or when they offered their feast offerings ; at these 
times they ate animal 1‘ood, of which they appear to have been very 
fond (Numb. xi. 4.), when (as is done this day throughout the east), 
the guests dipped their hands in the dish. (Matt. xxvi. 2.S.) The 
pottage which Jacob had prepared, and wliich was so tempting to 
Esau as to make him sell his birthright, shews the simplicity of 
t\\(i ordinary i\ ct of^the patriarchs. Isaac in his old age longed 
for twjuch was decordingly prepared for him (Gen. 


LMr. Upliam’s TranslSton'i&rj^n’s Arcl»«ologia Biblic.a, pp. 194 — 196. 

* Compare Mark vi. 21. I.ukei^ 16. afld John xii. 2.; and sec Abp, Potter’s Anfi- 
quitifts of Greece, vol. ii. p.a^S. tind Dr. Adam’s Summary of Roman Antiquities 
p* ^33* ^ ^ 

V * See an example in Jowett’s Christian Researches in Syria, p. 284. 
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xxvii. 4. 17.); but this was an unusual thing. The feast with 
which Abraham entertained the three angels, was a calf, new 
cakes baked on the hearth, together with butter (ghee) and milk. ^ 
(Gen.xviii. 6, 7.) We may form a correct idea of their ordinary 
articles of food by the articles which were presented to David on 
various occasions by Abigail (1 Sam.xxv. 18.), by Ziba (2 Sam. xvi. 
1.), and by Barzillai. (2 Sam. xvii. 28, 29.) 

The most useful and strengthening, as well as the most common 
article of food, was doubtless Ireead. Frequent mention is made of 
this simple diet in the Floly Scriptures 2 , which do not often mention 
the flesh of animals : though this is somc/mcs included in the/a^z'wg 
of breads or making a meal, as in Matt. xv. 2. Mark iii. 2D. vii. 2. 
JLukexiv. 1. and John vi. 23. Sometimes the ears were gathered 
and the grain eaten, before the corn M'as reaped ; in the earliest 
times, after it had been threshed and dried, it was eaten without 
any further preparation. This was called farched. corn. Subse- 
quently, the grain was pounded in a mortar, to which practice 
Solomon alludes. (Prov. xxvii. 22.) In later times, however, it was 
in general ground into flour, fermented with leaven, and made into 
bread; though on certain occasions, as at the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, they baked unleavened bread. (Exod. xii. 34 — 
39.) The liglitest bread, which was made of the finest flour, and 
was made quickly upon the hearth, they called cakes (Gen. xviii. 6.) : 
the larger and coarser sort were called loaves. (1 Sam. xxi. 3.) The 
cakes were antiently baked upon the hearth (Gen.xviii. (>.): after- 
wards, this was done upon the coals, being probably laid upon 
some grate. (1 Kings xix. (j.) Hut the Holy Bread was baked in 
an oven. (Levit. ii. 4.) The fuel, used for this and other culinary 
purposes, consisted of thorns, wood of all kinds, and in general, as 
their sure supply, the dung of cows, asses, or camels, dried and 
collected into heaps (Lam. iv. 5.) : grass also was employed for the 
same purpose. (Matt. vi. 30.) I'he knowledge of this circumstance 
illustrates Eccles. vii. 6. Psal. Iviii. 9. Amos iv. 11. Zech. iii.’'fi. 
Isa. vii. 4. and especially Ezek. iv. 12. In order to shew the ex- 
tremity of distress, to which the Jews would be reduced in the cap- 
tivity, the prophet was to prepare the most common provisions and 
to bake the breatl with human dung. Nothing could paint more 
strongly a case of extreme necessity than this ; and the Jews would 
so understand this sign.'* * 


’ Milk and jjoney were the chief dainties of the aiuients, as they still are among the 
Arabs, and especially the Bedouins. Hence the land of Canaan is described as a land 
Jlowinff with milk and hone) . iik 8* 

Thus, in 1 Gen. xviii. 5. and 1 Sam. xxviii. 22. read, I will fetch a morsel of 
BREAD. — Gen. xxi. H. Jbraham mk bread, and n hotflc of water y and gave it unto 
Ilagar. Geu.xxxvii. 2.^ Thei/ . it down to eat bread. — Gen. xliii. 31. Jasqyhsaidy 
Set f-n ’IRK AD. — Exod. ii. 20, /«w /4a/ /<<? eat bread.— Exod. xvi^ 3. ire did 

EAT BREAD to ~ D .ut. ix. 9. I neither did eat bread, mr drink 1 Sam. 

xkviH. iOi had jixritTSi nn alt the da^y Stc, • " 
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The Hebrews were forbidden to eat many things which were, 
and are eaten by other nations ; some animals being unclean 
according to the Mosaic Law (those, for instance, which were 
either actually impure and abominable, or were esteemed so); 
others being set apart for the altar, certain parts of w'hich it was 
consequently not lawful to eat. 

Tlie regulations concerning clean and unclean animals are prin<- 
cipally recorded in Levit. xi. and Deut. xiv. ; and according to 
them, the following articles are reckoned unclean, and consequently 
are interdicted to the Hebrews; viz. 1. Qiiatlrupeds, which do not 
rumin^ite, or which have cloven feet ; — 2. Serpents and creeping 
insects ; ‘also certain insects which sometimes fly, and sometimes 
advance upon their feet ; but locusts, in all their four stages of 
existence, are accounted clean; — 3. Certain species of birds, many 
of the names of w'hich are obscure ; — 4«. Fishes without scales, 
and also those without fins ; — 5. All food, all liquids, standing in 
a vessel, and all wet see<l into which the dead body of any unclean 
beast had fallen; -^6. All food and liquids, which stood in the 
tent or chamber of a dying or d6ad man, remaining meanwhile in 
an uncovered vessel (Numb. xix. 15.) ; — 7. Every thing which was 
consecrated by any one to idols. (Exod. xxxiv. 1.5.) It was this 
prohibition, that in "the primitive church occasioned certain dis- 
sensions, upon which Paul frequently remai'ks, especially in 1 Cor. 
viii. 10. ; — 7. A kid boiled in the milk of its mother. (Exod. xxiiu 
19. xxxiv. 26. Deut. xiv. 21.) This was prohibited either to 
enforce the duty of humanity to animals, oi* to guard the Hebrews 
against some idolatrous or superstitious practice of the heathen 
nations. 

The consecrated animal substances interdicted to the Flebrews 
were, 1. Blood (Levit. xvii. 10. xix. 26. Deut.xii. 16.23. 24. xv.23.); 
•*—2. Animals which had either diet! of disease, or had been torn 
by» wild beasts, though strangers might eat them if they chose 
(Exod. xxii. 31. Deut. xiv. 26.); — 3. The fat covei'ing the intes- 
tines, termed the net or cant; — 4. The fat upon the intestines, 
called the 7 ncsentcn/, See. ; — 5. The fat ot the kidnies ; — 6. The 
yat tail or rump of certain sheep. (Exod. xxix. 13. 22. Levit. iii. 4. 
9, 10. ix. 19.) 

Many ingenious conjectures have been assigned for these pro- 
hibitions ; but the Scriptures, which are our safest guide in en- 
quiries of this kind, expressly inform us, that the design of them 
was both moral and political. This is declared in Levit. xx. 24 — 26« 
I am the Lord your God, irho have separated yon from otha' people i 
ye shall then^fore put difference between clean beasts and unclean ; 
and ye shall not make yourselves ahdminable by beast or byfowl^ or 
by any living thing iheit creepeth on the ground, which J have separ-^ 
aied ffrom you as uneleatiy and ye shall be holy unto me, for I the 
Lord am holy, and have severed ym from o* her people that ye should 
he mine. As if tliii|feklmiglity had said, “ I have selected you from, 
and have exalted you far abovoj the heathen and idolatrous world. 

F F .S 
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X<et it be your care to conduct yourselves worthy of this distihetion. 
I*et the quality of your food, as well as the rites of your worship, 
display your peculiar and holy character. Let even your manner 
of eating be so appropriate, so pure, so nicely adjusted by my law, 
as to convince yourselves and all the world, that you are indeed 
separated fi'om idolaters, and devoted to me alone.” Agreeably 
to this declaration Moses tells the Israelites (Dent. xiv. 2 . 3 . 31.), 
The Lord hath chosen you to be a peculiar people unto himself above 
all the nations that are upon the earth. Thou shall not eat any abo- 
minable thing. Ye shall not eat any thing that dieth of itself; ye 
shall give it to a stranger or sell it to an aliert,for ye are a hol^ people. 
In other words, “ Since God has invested you with singular honour 
and favour, you ought to reverence yourselves ; you ought to dis- 
dain the vile food of heathen idolaters. Such food you may law'>^ 
fully give or sell to foreigners, but a due self-respect forbids you 
to eat it.” The immediate and primary intention of these and 
other similar regulations, was to break the Israelites of the ill habits 
to which they had been accustomed in Egypt, or which they had 
indulged while in that country ; artd to keep them for ever distinct 
from that corrupt people, both In principles and practices, and by 
parity of reason from all other idolatrous nations. Another reason 
for the distinction was, that, as the Jews were peculiarly devoted 
to God, they should be reminded of that relation by a particularity 
of diet, which should serve emblematically as a sign of their obli- 
gation to study moral purity. Further, it has been suggested, as 
a reason for the distinctions betweon clean and unclean food, not 
only that the quality of the food ffself is an important consider- 
ation [clean animals allbrding a copious and wholesome nutriment, 
while unclean 'animals yield a gi’oss nulriment, which is often the 
occasion of scrofulous and scorbutic disorders) ; but also, that to 
the eating of certain animals may be ascribed a specific influence on 
the moral temperament. ^ 

Their ordinary beverage was water, which was drawn from the 
jTublic wells and fountains (John iv. G, 7.), and which was to bef re- 
fused tone one. (Matt. xxv. 35.) The water of the Nile, in Egypt, 
all modern travellers attest -, is singularly delicious as well as ^- 
traordinarily wholesome, and is drunk in very large (juantities 5 
while that of the few wells, which are found in that country, is not 
potable, being both unpleasant and insalubrious. When the mo- 
dern inhabitants depart thence for any time, they speak of nothing 
but the pleasure they shall find on their return, in drinking the 
water of the Nile. The knowledge of this circumsUince gives a 
peculiar energy to tluise word.s i)f Moses, Avhen he denounced to 

I Dr. Harris’s Kat. Hist, of thfe Siblc, pp. xxxi.— xxxvii. (American Edit.) or 
pp. xxiv — XXX. of till- London Jv ition. See also die Hev. W. Jones’s Zoologia Ethica, 
(Works, vol.iii. jj|). 1 — lid.) 

Beko ii’s llascarches in Egypt, p. 825.*4|o. edit. ; Turner’s Tour 
in •thtkfi|m|i.v«l. 11 . p. 5il. ; and Dr. Itichardsun’s 'fravet^Aong the’ Shores of the 
Ali'dilaqllil^rvol.i. p. rta. 
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Pharaoh, that the waters of the Nile should be turned into blood, 
even in the very filtering vessels ; and that the Egyptians should 
loathe to drink of the tsoater of the river. (Exod. vii. 17 — 19.) That 
is, they should loathe to drink of that water which they used to 
prefer to all the waters of the universe, and so eagerly to long for, 
and should prefer to drink of well-M'atcr, which in their country is 
so detestable. ’ 

After the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, they drank wine 
of different sorts, which was preserved in skins. Red wine seems 
tfthaye been the most esteemed. (Prov. xxiii. .SI. Rev. xiv. 20.) 
lir the^tiine of .Solomon, spiced Xidnes were used, mingled with the 
juice of the pomegranate. (Song viii. 2.) When Judsca was under 
the dominion of the Romans, medicated wines (as we have seen) 
wei’e given to those who were to be crucified, in oi’der to blunt the 
edge of pain, and stun the uculeness of sensibility. ^ The strong 
drink (succcr), mentioned in Eevit. x. 9. and many other 

passages of holy n'rit, means any kind of fermented liquors, whether 
prepared from corn, dates, a})i)les, f)r any other kind of fruits. 
One of the four prohibited ilrniks among the Mohammedans, is 
called sakar, which though it has the same general meaning as the 
Hebi’ew word, especially signifies ))ahn wine. ‘ The patriarchs, 
like the modern inhabitants of the East, were accustomed to take 
their meals under the shade of trees. Thus Abraham stood, by the 
angels under the tree, and l/iei/ diel eat. (Gen. xviii. 8.) The antient 
Hebrews did not eat indilferently with all persons ; they would 
have been polluted and dishonoured in their own opinion, by eating 
with people of another religion, or of an odious profession. In 
.Toseph’s time, they neither ate with the Egyptians, nor the Egyp'.* 
tiaus with them (Geji. xliii. 32.) ; nor in our Saviour’s time with 
the Samaritans (Jolin iv. 9.) ; and the .lews wei'c scandalised at 
•Jesus Christ’s eating with publicans and sinners. (Matt. ix. 11.) 
As there were several sorts of meats, whose use was prohibited, 
they cbuld not conveniently eat with those who partook of them, 
fearing some })ollution by touching them, or il by accident any part 
of them should iall upon them. The antient Hebrews ut their 
meals had each his se})arate table. When Joseph entertained his 

' Harmer’s Ol.-eivntio.is, voi. iii. pp. 5f) l— 56(>. Si'u also a Narrative of the Pacha 
of Egypt’s Expe<iitiot> to Doiigola and Seimaar, hy an American, pp. 150, 151. (Lon- 
don, 1822, 8vo.) 

- Spicetl wines wore not peciiKa. to the .Tews. Tlic celebrated Persian poet, Hafiz, 
sjrcaks of wine — “ ri. n'y bitt.tr, richly sweet.” The Homans lined their vessels (amj)//urtp) 
with odoroius gum: , to give tlic wine a warm hitter llavour ; and it is said that the Poles 
and Siianiai ds adop., .^iinil: iTSctliodj in order to impart to their v ^tes a favourite relish. 
(Odes ofITall/, .ranslaied hy Nott, p. 30. note.) The juice of the pomegranate tree is 
often emi.loyed in tl.e East, m give a j.leasant sub-acid flavour to a variety of beverages : 
and where the laws of the Konu: are not allowed to interpose, or their prohibitions are 
disregarded, a deliciolis wine *s fretjue.ttly inanuiacthrcd from tliis juice alone. Hanner-s 
Obser-'ationsj vol. ii. pR||4<^5j 

3 See p. 1 5f;. of this 

* C. 1). Michaclis, DisSei voio 1‘lnlologica naturalia qatetlam ct artificialia codicis sacii 
cti Alcorano illtistrans. § xii * I v I’ort’s and Uuperti’s Syllogc CommentaUonuHi 
Thcologicaruni, tom. u. pp.4!), 'i.>. 
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brethren in E/^ypt, he seated each of them at his particular table, 
and he himself sat down separately from the Egyptians who ate 
with him: but he sent to his brethren, out of the provisions wliich 
were before him. (Gen.xliii. 31. et seq.) Elkanab, Samuel’s father, 
who had two wives, distributed their portions to them separately. 
(1 Sam. i. 4, 5.) In Homer, eacii of tlie guests has his little table 
apart; and the master of the feast distributes meat to each. We 
are assured that this is still practised in China ; and many in India 
never eat out of the same dish, nor on the same table, and they l)e- 
lieve they cannot do so without sin ; and this, not only iii their own 
countr}', but when travelling, and in foreign lands. * The antique 
manners which we see in Homer, we likewise see in ScripfUre, with 
regard to eating, drinking, and entertainments. We find great 
plenty, but little delicacy ; great respect and honour paid to live 
guests by serving them plentifidly : thus Joseph sent his brother 
Benjamin a portion five times larger than Ins other brethren; and 
Samuel set a whole quarter of a calf before Saul. The w'omen did 
not appear at table in entertainments with the men. This would 
have been then, as it is at this da^' throughout the East, an inde- 
cency. Thus Vashli the (dju’e.n made a feast Jbr the women in the 
royal house^ which belonged to Alutsncnis (Esther i. 9.), while the 
Persian monarch was feasting his nobles. 

In India, leasts ai'e given in the open halls and gardens, where 
a variety of strangers are admitted, and much familiarity is allowed. 
This easily accounts for a circumstance in the history of Christ 
which is attended with considerable tlifliculty ; — the penitent Mary 
coming into the apartment where he was, and anointing his feet 
with the ointment, and vvi[)ing them with the hairs of her head. 
(Luke vii. 44.) ’This familiarity is not only common, but is far 
from being deemed either’ disrespectful or displeasing.’^ From the 
parables of the nuptial feast (Matt. xxii. 2 — ^4.) and of the Groat 
Supper (Luke xiv. 13, 17.) it appears antiently td liave been the 
custom for the parties invited not to go to the entertainment until 
h was announced to be ready. A similar usage obtains in modern 
Persia : when Sir Harford Jones, during his political mission 
thither in 1808 — 9, dined with the Khan of Bushire, the envoy 
and his suite did not go to the Khan’s residence, until the latter 
had sent a messenger to say that the entertainment was ready for 
his reception. From 1 Sam. xvi. 11. (marginal rendering) and 
Psal. cxxviii. 3. it should seem that the antient Hebrews sat down 
round about a mat or low table, cross-legged, in the same manner 
as is still practised in the East : afterwards, however, they imitated 
the Per.sinns and CJialdieans, who, reclined on . table-beds while 
eating ;• sorne traces <»f .vhich are ohservable^n the Book of Pro- 

J See examples in Ward's Vie^v of the History, tSec. of the* Hindoos, vol.ii. p. 315- 
Henau' iNotes sur le Voyage des deux Arabes a la Chine, pp. 123, 12'i. 

Memolrsf, voJ.ili. pp. 183. 190, 

trough Persia iri the years 1808— : p* 73; Londbn, 18152* dto# 
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verbs (xxiii. 1.), in Amos (vi. 4. 7.)) Ezekiel (xxiii. 41.), and Tobit 
(ii. 4.) ; but this practice was not general. We see expressions in 
the sacred authors of those times, which prove, that they also sat 
at table. At Ahasuerus’s banquet (Esth. i. 6.), the company lay 
on beds, and at that which Esther gave the king and Haman. 
(Esth. vii. 8.) Our Saviour in like manner reclined at table (as 
already described in pp. 389, 390.), when Mary Magdalen anointed 
his feet with perfume (Matt. xxvi. 7.), and when John, at the last 
supper, rested his head on his bosom. (John xiii. 25.) When the 
food is of a liquid nature, the Arabs and other people of the East, 
break ^heir bread or cakes into little pieees (\{/a)jaja, or sops), dipping 
their hands and, their morsels therein, as the Israelites did in the 
time of Ruth and Boaz (Ruth ii. 14.), and the Jews in the time of 
Christ. (Mjitt. xxvi. 23. John xiii. 26.) ‘ From Neh. viii. 10. 12. 
and Esth. ix. 1 9. 22. it appears to have been customary to send a 
portion of what remained from their pxiblic feasts to those, for whom 
nothing was prepared, or who were by any circumstances prevented 
from being present at them. 

The modern Jews, before thej*sit down to table, after the exam- 
ple of their ancestors, carefully wash their hands. They speak of 
this ceremony as being essential and obligatory. After meals they 
wash them again. When they sit down to table, the master of the 
house, or chief person in the company, taking bread, breaks it, but 
does not divide it ; then putting his hand on it, he recites this 
blessing; Blessed, he. thou, () f^ord our God, the king of the 'world, 
who 2»'(^ducest the bread of the earth. Those present answer, 
Amen. Having distributed the bread among the guests, he takes 
the vessel of the wine in his right hand, saying, Blessed art thou, O 
iMi'd mir God, king of the world, xoho hast produced, the fruit of the 
vine. Tliey then repeat the 23d Psalm. They take care, that 
after meals there shall be a piece of bread remaining on the table; 
the master of the house orders a glass to be washed, fills it with 
wine, and elevating it, says, Let us IJess him ot who'-e benefits we 
have been j)artaking ; the rest answer. Blessed be he, who has heaped 
his favours on us, ami by his goodness has now fed us. Then he 
recites a pretty long prayer, wherein he thanks Cod for his many 
benefits vouchsafetl to Israel : beseeches him to pity .Jerusalem and 
his temple, to restore tiie throne of David, to send Elias and the 
Messiah, to tieliver them out of their long captivity. All present 
answer. Amen. They reciie Psal. xxxiv. 9, 10.; and then after 
passing the glass with the little w-ine in it round to those present, 
he drinks what is led, and the table is cleared. 

V. Strangrrs are frequently mentioned in the laws of Moses, who 
specifies two difiereql; descriptions ot them, viz. 1. (tos- 

chubim), or those who had no home, whether they were Israelites 
or foreigners; and 2. (gcuim), or those ‘who were strangers 

t Shaw’s Travels, vol. t. p Scliloii'^Mcr’s Lexicon, voce 

^ See Buxtorf’s Synag. and of Modena, partii. €• 10. 
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iiid^jm^gners m the strict sense of the word. Towards both of these 
classes)- the Hebrew legislator enforced the duties of kindness and 
humanity,’ hy reminding the Israelites that they had once been 
stranjgers in Egypt. (Levit. xix. 33, 34. Deut. x. J9, xxiii. 7. xxiv. 
1 8.) ■< Hence he ordained the same rights and ppvileges for the 
Israelites, as for strangers. (Lev. xxiv. 19 — 22. Numb. ix. 14. xv. 5.) 
Strangers might lie naturalised by submitting to circumcision, and 
renouncing idolatry. 

In the earlier periods of the Hebrew state, persons, who were 
natives of another country, but who had come, either from choice 
or necessity, to take up their residence among the Hebreyi's, ap- 
pear to have been placed in favourable circumstances. 5it a later 
period, viz. in the reigns of David and Solomon, they wcr|; com- 
pelled to labour on the religious edifices, which were erected by 
those princes; as we may learn from sucli ])assages as these. 
“ And Solomon numbered all the strangers that 'were in the land of Is- 
rael, after the numbering 'wherewith David his father had numbered 
them ; and th(^ were found an httndred and Jifh/ thousand and three 
thousand and six htatdred ; atii^ he set three score and ten thmisand 
of them to be bearers of burden^ and four score thonsand. to be hewers 
in the' mountain, (2 Chron. ii. 1. 17, 18. conij^avcd with 1 Chron. 
xxii, 2.) The exaction of such laborious services from forei^pters 
was probably limited to those, who had been taken prisoners in virar ; 
and who, according to the rights of war as they were understood at 
that period, could be justly employed in any offices, howevei;. low 
and however laborious, which the comjueror thought proper to dni- 
pose. In the time of Christ, the degenerate Jews did nofr‘imid’»k 
convenient to render to the strangers from a foreign ct)untrjftthose 
deeds of kindness and humanity, which were not only tl aoff ,<hie, 
but which were demanded in their behalf by llie laws 0|Pb.bses. 
They were in tlie habit of understanding by the >^ord mdg^bour, 
their friends merely, and accordingly restrictedtth^^iOXercise of their 
benevolence by the same narrow limits, thht^bc^ndetf fn this o.ase 
their interpretation ; contrary as both were .-.tobthe i^irit of those 
passages, which have been adduced in tlie preceding paragraph. 

; Althouj^ Moses made abundant provision for the Poor, yet it 
does not apjTCar that he. has said any thing respecting Beggars. 

express notice (jfif^Eiendicunts occurs in Psal. cix. 10., but 
in -those' books of the Hebrew Scriptures, which wore written sub- 
sei|uently,:they are frequently mentioned. In the time of Christ, 
be^ars were found sitting in the streets, at the doors of the ricli, 
at( theig»te^of tbo temple, and likewise, as we have reosoii to believe, 
atithd.entfance/oft8yitag)ogucs.^i(Mark x.40. Luke xvi.20. Acts iiii 2.) 
Sbmibtihies food and .svjmetinifes money was^oresented to tliem, 
(Matt. xxvi. 9. Lukexvi. 21.) We have no reason to suppose, that 
thi^e existed in the^time if Christ that class of persons called va- 
gffffft beggars, who, present tlieir supplications |’or alms from door 
w Jw?! aTe.iimn^ at the present day'iii the East, although 
thau m t|ie.c:juntries of EiuQBe# That custom 
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of seeking alms by sounding a trumpet trr horn, which prevails 
among a class of Mohammedan monastics, called KamwdAK’ or 
Karendal, prevailed also in the time of Christ, ' may ‘be 'inferred 
from Mat. vi. 2. ; where the verb o-aXTranjf which possesses the^shado^ 
of signification,i that would be attached to a correspondiiig word 
in the Hiphil form of the Hebrew verbs, is to be rendered transi-i 
lively, as is the case with many other verbs in the New Testament; 
There is one thing characteristic of those orientals, who are' re-' 
duced to the disagreeable necessity of following the vocation ' of 
mendicants, which is worthy of being mentioned ; they do riot- 
appeal .to the pity or to the alms-giving spirit, but to the justice of 
their benefactors, (Job xxii. 7. xxxi. 16. PrOv. iii. 27, 28.)i 

VI. , When persons journeyed, they provided themselves with 
every necessary, as there were no inns for the reception of travellers. 
Women and rich men frequently travelled on asses or camels, 
which carried not only their merchandise, but also their household 
goods and chattels. And it appears that the Jews often travelled in 
caravans or companies (as the inhabitants of the East do to this 
day), especially when they went itpt’^o Jerusalem at the thr^ great 
annual Icstivals. The Psalms of Ascensions^ or of degrees as they 
are commonly entitled (cxx. — cxxxiv.), are supposed to have re- 
ceived this appellation from the circumstance of their being sung by 
the more devout Jews, when they were ascending ov travelling up 
to the Holy City on these occasions. The company^ among which 
Joseph and Mary supposed Jesus to have been on their return from 
the passover, when he was twelve years old (Luke if. 42 — 44.), was 
one of these caravans. ^ 

VII. In the East, antientl)^ as well as in modern times, there were 
no inns, in which the traveller could meet Avith refreshment. Shade 
from the sun, and protection from the plunderers of the night, is 
all that the caravan^rais afford. Hence hospitality was deemed a 
sacred duty incumbent Upon every one. The sacred writings ex^^ 
hibit several instances of hospitality, exercised by the patriarchs, and 
the writings of nibdem travellers shew that similar hospitality still 
exists in the East. ® Abraham received three angels, invited them, 
seiwed them himself, and stood in their presence ; ISarah his wife 
took care of the kitchen, anti baked bread for his guests. (Gen, 
xviii. 2, 3. &C.') Lot m aited at the city-gUte to receive guests. (Geiil. 
xix. 1.) When the ijihabitants of Stnlom meant to insult his guests, 
he went out, he spoke to them, he exposed himself to their fury, and 
offei’ed rather to give up his own daughters to their brutality, than 
his guests. (Gen. xix. 5 — 9.) The same is observable in the old man 
of Gibeah; who hnd> received the young Levite, and his wife.'(Judg»; 
xix. 16, 17 .) St. Etpi (Heb. xiii. 2,) uses Abraham’s and Lot’s 

’ Kor^n, c. xvii. !28. xxx. 37. Ixx. 24. Buxtorf ’s Lexicon CUftl. Talnii Rabb. p. lS2t. 
Jahn’s Archoeol. Bibl. § 182, 183. 

- See tlic various passages f>f Hartner’s Observations, referred to in his Index, nnicle 
Curdvans. Ward’s History of »he Hindoos, tol ii. p. 838. . Fragments stlppleraewtafy 

to CaUiae^,.liio. I. , , , --.i.. ■■ 

s See Ligiit’s Travels in Eg vpi, &c. p. 82. j and Mr, Belzoni’s Researches in Egypt, 
p.6l. 
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example to encourage the faithful to the exercise of hospitality* 
saying, that they who have practised it, have merited the honour 
of receiving angels under the form of men. The primitive Chris- 
tians made one principal part of their duty to consist in the exercise 
of this virtue. Our Saviour tells his apostles, that whoever received 
them, received him himself; and that whosoever should give them 
even a glass of water, should not lose his reward. (Matt. xxv. 4 1.45.) 
At die day of j^udgmenfc he will say to the wicked, Depart ye cursed^ 

into eoerlastingjire : I xvas a stra?ige)’, and ye recehml me not ; 

inasmuch as ye have not done it unto the least of these, ye have not 
done it unto me. St. Peter (1 Ep. iv. 9.) requires the faithful to 
use hospitality to their brethren without murmuring and Complaint. 
St. Paul in several of his 'Epistles recommends hospitality. 13ut he 
recommends it particularly to bishops. (iTim. iii. 2. Tit. i. 8.) 
The primitive Christians were so ready in the discharge of this 
duty, that the vety heathens admired them for it. "^riiey Avere hos- 
pitable to all strangers, but especially to those of the same faith and 
commuhibn. Believers scarcely ever travelled without letters of 
comniumon, which testified the purity of their faith : and this pro- 
cured them a hospiUible reception wherever the name of .Jesus 
Christ was known. Cahnet is of opinion, that the two last Epistles 
of St. John may be sucli kind of letters of communion ami recom- 
mendation, as were given to Christians who travelled. 

Instanq^of hospitality among the early Greeks, abound in the 
writings o|p^omer, Avhose delineations of manners afid customs 
reflect soj^^ih light on the Old Testament, esjiecially on the Pen- 
tateucW^; ant^hat antient hospitality, which the Greeks considered 
as so sacred and inviolable, is still partially preserved. When the 
traveller makes a .second tour thi-ough the country, he Cain luirtlly 
do any thing more oflensive to the person by whom||^ was enter- 
tained in his first journey, than by luit again having i^omsa to the 
kindness of his former host. Travelling would Indfecd iJe imprac- 
ticable in Greece, if it were not lacilitateil by this n^k sentiment ; 
for the Protogeroi are not found in all parts of the cojmry, and the 
miserable Khans or caravansemis, are generally consti ucted only 
in towns or highways. 

Travelling, in the greater part of Greece, seems to have been, 
antiently at least, as difficult ns it is at the ))resent day : and that 
circumstance gave rise to the laws of hospitality. This reciprocal 
hospitality became hereditary in families, even of different nations ; 
and the friendship which was thus contracted, was not less binding 
than the tie^ of affinity, or of blood. Those l^twcen whom a re- 
gard had been cemented by the intercourse of hospitality, were 
provided with some jiarticular mark, which being handed down 
from father to son, establisherl a friendship and alliance between the 
families, for sevend generat'ons: and the engagement thus entered 
. ould not be dispensed with, unless publicly disavowed in a 
^eing considered so base as a violation of it. 
" idle crw/*/3oXov isvtKov of tire Greeks, and. the tessera 
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hospitalis of the Latins. The <rojM./3«Aov was sometimes an astragal 
probably of lead, which, being cut in halves one half was kept 
by the host, and the other by the person whom he had entertained. 
On future occasions tliey or their descendants, by whom the symbol 
was recognised, gave or received hospitality on comparing the two 
tallies. Mr, I)odwell found some half astragals of lead in Greece, 
which had probably served for this purpose. ^ 

The antient Romans divided a tessera lengthwise, into two equal 
parts, as signs of hospitality, upon each of which one of the parties 
wrote his name, and interchanged it with the other. The produc- 
tion of this, when they travelled, gave a mutual claim to the con- 
tracting parties and their descendants, for reception and kind treat- 
ment^ sit esich others’ houses, as occasion offered. These iesseree 
ivere sometimes of stone, shaped in the form of an oblong square : 
and as they were carefully and privately kept, so that no one might 
claim the privileges of them, besides the person for whom they were 
intended, this circumstance gives a beautiful and natural explanation 
of the following passage in Rev. ii. 17. where it is said, Tolhim that 
overcometh, vcill I give a white sk>ne, and in the stoiie ncco name 
written, xdiieh no man Icncnveth saving he that reeeiveth it, : In this 
passage, the venerable translators of oiir authorised version, by 
rendering it a white sio7ie, seem to have confounded it with the 
coleulus or small globular stone, which was commonly used for bafe 
lotting, and on some other occasions. The origi q |||jL.uM | |g|L q^rc 
4>ripov Xvj-Kov, which do not specify either the mattil^ i g ^ft e form, 
but only the use of it. By this allusion, theretbre|^TOe pronuse 
made to the church at Pergainos seems to be to this purpose : — 
“ To him tliat overcoincth will I give a jdedge of jny affection, 
which shall constitute him my friend, and entitle him to privileges 
and honours, of which none else can know the value or extent.” 


^ Tho astr$ga] wiis 4 bone of the lihulcr feet of clovcn-footed animals. Flin. Nat. 
Hist. b. xi. c, 45, 40. 

Jacobi Nicholai Lociisis jVIisccll. Epiphill. p. iv. c. 19. Samiiclis Petiti Miscel. 
b. ii. c. i. Note on v. (>115. Euripid, INfodea, Hcpotsrc T^fn/rreiv (Tvfx$o\\ oi Spacrowri <7* ci/. 

"'dr. DodweH’s Classical Tour in Greece, vol. i. p. 519. Plautus, in fiis play called 
PiviUilMs (act.*;, se. ‘J.), represents llanno the Carthaginian, as retaining a .symbol of 
hospitality reciprocally with Antidamas of Calydon ; hut Antidamas bewig dead, he ad* 
dresses himself to his son Agorastocles, and says : — 

npy — “ 8i ita est, tesseram 

t iiferre, si 'ds, hospitalem — Occam attuli.** 

^ rs : — 

Agcdiun hoc osieiule, est par probe, iiam habeo domum,’* 

To vv hicli Haiinp ; — ^ 

«« O ini bbsp s, salvo iiuiltum, nam niihi tuns pater 
Pater tililus '•rg(» liospes Antidamas fiiit ; 
llajc mihi |fospiialis tessera cum illo fuit.** 

Agorastoclcs proceeds 

Ergo hie apud j>ie iiospitiuin tibi praibcbitiir,” 

If this be the case, hero, is the tally of hospitality, which X have brought; Compare 
it if you please* — Shew it me ; it is indeed the tally to that.wlttcli I have at home ; 

My dear, host, you are heartily v\eicome; for your father Antidamas was my l^t; 
was Uie token qf hospitayty betwe hhu and me, and you sliall therefore b« kindly ^ 
ceived in my hotise,**' Ibid, p. 520. 
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And to this sense iho following words very well agree, which des- 
cribe this stone or tessera, as having in it a nem name voritten, xohich 
no man knowetki saving he that receijxth it* ^ 


CHAPTER VII. 

Opr THE OCCUPATIONS, ARTS, AND SCIENCES OF THE 

HEBREWS. 

SECTION I. 

AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE OF THE JEWS. 

L Agriculture of the Jews — their Sheep-husbandry. — ^ II. Laws of 
Moses respecting Agriculture. — III. Manures known and used by 
■ them* Their mode of Ploughing, Sowing, and Reaping . — 

fP.^tiyent, -waus of threshing out Corn. — VI. Vineyards, and the 
Ctiltyre^^ me Vine and Olive . — Gardens. 

I. JUD.®1A was eminently an agricultural country; and all the 
Mosaic statutes were admirably calculated to encourage agriculture 
as the chief foundation of national prosperity, and also to preserve 
the Jews detached from the surrounding idolatrous nations. After 
they had acquired possession of the promised land, the Jews apjdied 
themselves wholly to agriculture and the tending of entile, following 
the example of their ancestors, the [)atriarchs, who (like the Arabs, 
Bedouins, Turcomans,, and numerous tribes of eastern Asia,) were 
generally husbandmen and shepherds, and whose chief riches con- 
sisted in cattle, slaves, and the fruits of the earth. Adam brought 
up his two sons to husbandry, Cain to the lillingof th^ gt eapm, and 

I Ward’s Dissertation.s upon several passages of the Sacred Seri 
liOndon^ 1759* Dr. T. M. Harris’s Dissertation on itie. T^ssem 

Antient J^omans, annexed to his Disc:our.scs on the PrinciplciSy' Tendenc^jy tsdNf^D^^ of 
Free-Masonry, Charlestown (Mas.sacbu.ssetts), Anno Lucis dSsOl. TlBk,v4j^riter has also 
given several proofs of the prevalence of a similar practice among the statieW Christians* 
who carried the tessera with them in their travels* as an introduction tdyb^Kiendship and 
hrotlierly kindness of their fellow < Christians. Afterwards* heretics* i jfalp sy those privi-- 
leges, counterfeited the tessera. Xhe (Christians then altered the insijfflp^n. This wa.s 
frhsquently done till the Micene Council gave their sanction to th<;^ ma»^ with the ini> 
tials of thfie words Tlnrrjp, Tws, Aytoy Hyevjua ; which H. Ilildebnd^ 

SPboiJinpostor Peregrin US* as we learn from liUcian. (O^ iii. P(t325. 
Amst» 1743») * feigned hisnself unchristian* that he might not !on^ be clotbei. and 
tbu^y 'Christiana but also be assisted on his travels* and i ^tirioheil by their 
geiHnr<^tyf 'r but bis aiiHicc was detected and exposed. The procuring of a tessera 
(Dr^ Harriii jf^emoidca)* as a mark of evangelisation* answered ad I the purposes* and 
aayfd ;all;jthe troubib of/ornpl w-jtten certificates* and introdo^ory letters of recom^ 
m^ndatiojQu The danger*or its bei ig used by impostors* as in tftia case of Peregrinus, 
iwd* red it Uf pr^^sanra token with great care^ at^^never to produce it but 

jy^wii(ist^ndjiig the $mplicity of Ma method* it continued in 
rioifViV Bmclofirdust archbisliop of 

who mantiosuf «t ii« a %Isitattan charge. (Harris’s Scnii0n%^c"!i pp. 31 9| 320«} 
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tu tlu feeding of sheep. {(j&a.xv. Q,.^ Jabal wos a graziel; of 
cattle^ ot wliom itis said, tliat he •was the father of suck» 4 zs dwell in 
tents (ver. 20.), that is, he travelled with his cattle from place ito 
place, and for that end invented the use of tents, which he carried 
with him for shelter. After the deluge, Noah resiuned his agricul- 
tural labours, which had been interrupted by that catastrophe. 
(Gen. ix. 20.) Abraham and Lot must have had vast herds of 
Ciittle, when they were obliged ,to separate because the laud could 
not contain them (Gen. xiii. 6.) ; and strifes between the different 
villagers and herdsmen of Syria still exist, as well as in the days of 
those patriarchs.* Jacob also must liave hfttt a greater number, 
since he could afford a present to his brother Esau of five hundred 
and eighty head of cattle. (Gen. xxxii. 13 — 17*)^ It was their great 
flocks of cattle wliich made them in those primitive times put such 
a price upon wells. These were possessions of inestimable value in 
a country where it seldom rained, and where there were but few 
rivers or brooks, and therefore it is no wonder that we read of so 
nmny contests about them. 

In succeeding ages we find, that the greatest and wealthiest men 
did not disdain to follow husbandry, however mean that occupation 
is now accounted.’’ Moses, the great lawgiver of the Israelites, 

■■' y — , ■ . ^ ^l u ^ M . p 4 

♦ 

' Ilichardsoii’s TravoU iitoiTg Miraiterrancan, vol. ii. p. 196. ^ 

> Tlie following do.scri|ition of . tlie removal of an Arab horde will aObrd Ihe reader 3 
Jivoly idea of the* primitive manners of the patriarchs. “ It was entertaining enough to, 
see the horde of Arabs decamp, as nothing could be more regular. First w^ent the sheep 
and goatherds, each with their tlocks in divisions, according as the chief of each family 
directed, then followed the camels and asses, loaded with the tents, furniture, and kitchepy 
utensils; these were ft>l] owed by tiie old men, women, boys, and girls, on foot. Tlip 
children thiit cannot walk are carried on the backs of tlie young women, or the boys aiic^ 
girls ; and the smallest of the Iambs and kids are carried under the arms of the difJdreit^ 
To each tout belong many dogs, among whieli are some greyhounds ; sopie tents have 
Irom ten to fourteen dogs, iiml from twenty to thirty men, women and children, belopg- 
ing to it. The pfoce.ssioii is closed by the chief of the tribe, whom they call Emir and 
Father (emir means prince), mountc.l on the very best horse, and surrounded by the 
heads of eacli family, all on horses, with many servants on fot)t. Between each family 
is a division or space of one humlred yards, or more when they migrate ; and such great 
rogidarity is observed, that neither camels, asses, shtH:‘p, nor dogs, mtjt, but each kc^ps to 
the division to which it belongs without the least trouble. They hrtd been here eight 
daj's, and were going font hours’ journey to the north-west, to anothi^ spring of 
This tribe consisted of about eight hundred and fifty men, women, and Chil£rrett. ’ Theif 
flocks of sheep and goats were kbout five thousand, besides a great nbmbcr of camels, 
horses, and a^scs. Horses and greyhoiiiuls they breed and train up for sale: they neither 
kill norsell their ewe lambs. At ’set times a chapter in tlife Koran is read by the chief 
of each family, either in or hoar ea: h tent, the whole family being gathered found, and' 
very attentive.** l'arsojn*s Travels from Aleppo to Bagdad, pp. 109,' HO.’ Eondon',' 
1808. 4to/; • ;■ 

Honourable as* the occupation of a sizophenl was anioi% the Hebrew^, it was on 
abomimtiion to ((jen. xlvi. :H.) at the time wHort .>acob‘atkl his children 

went down into Fgy jit. — t oin the fragments of the aniient historian’ lVfanetho,'pre*.’ 
served in Jo.seplmH aiid4Afiic.uviis it appears, Vhat that country had been invad^ by a. 
colony of Noniades or Shepheriis, descended from Cush, who established tlu^seltea 
there, and had a succoBsion of kings. After many wars between thiaUi and tlie 
tians, in which some bf their principal cities were burnt artd gtedtl'eriiemcs 
thitted, they were conflielkd to evacuate the country ; bUf irot tiU^\hiey h been' iri'pdb.* 
session of it for a p^iod of nine hundred yews. TIits 'dltjfie sufficient to 

dtiepherds odious to 1 (tiansr hat more ’Obtfcik)^ 

* ■ TSf'Wr is.i; J.:- - Ii,- ii f.v., 
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was a shepherd. Shamgar was taken from the herd to be a judge 
hi Israel, and Gideon from his threshing-floor . (Judg. vi. 11.), as 
Were Jair aiid Jephthah from the Jcoeping of sheep. When Saul 
received the news of the danger • to which the city of Jabesh-gilead 
was exposed, he was coming after thejherd out of the field, not- 
withstanding he was a king. (1 Sani; xiV'5i-)^'4bd king David, from 
feeding the erves greai 'with young, to feed Jacob his 

people and Israel his (Psahlxxviii. 71.) ' King Uzziah 

is said to be a lover of husbandry -(2 Ghron. xxvi. 10.) ; and some 
of the prophets were called from that employment to the ])rophetic 
dignity as Elisha was from the plough (1 Kings xix. 19.), and 
Amos from being a hetdsman. But the tending of the flocks was 
not confined to the men ' : in the primitive ages, rich and noble 
women were accustomed to keep sheep, and to tlraw water as well 
as those of inferior quality. Thus, Rebecca, the daughter of Be- 
thuel, Abraham’s brother, carried a pitcher, atul drew water (Gen. 
xxiv. 15. 19.), as the women of Palestine still generally do ; Rachel, 
the daughter of Laban, kept her father’s sheep (Gen. xxix. 9.); and 
Zipporah, with her six sisters had the care of their father Jethro’s 
flocks, who was a prince or (which in those times was an honour 
scarcely inferior) a priest of Midian. ( Exod. ii. IG.) Repeated 
instances occur in Homer, of the daughters of princes tending 
flocks, and perfornfmg other menial services.- 

II. Moses, following the example of the Egyptians, made agri- 
culture the basis of the state. He accordingly appointed to every 
citizen a certain quantity of land, and gave him the right of cnltivat- 
ing it himself and of transmitting it to his heirs. 'Hie person who 
had thus come into possession, could not alienate the property for 
any longer period than the coming jubilee: a regulation, which 
prevented the rich from co»ning into the possession of large tracts of 
land, and then leasing them out to the j)oor, in small })arcels ; — a 
practice which antiently prevailed, and exists to this day in the Ea^ 
And the law of Moses enacted, that the, venrU)r of a piece of latta, 
or his nearest relative, had a right to redeem the land sold, when^er 
they amount of pi*ofits up to the ^’’eor of jnbi- 

lee (Bliith, iy. Jet. xxxii. 7, 8.); and by a third law the Isra^utes 
were ret)uired (as was the case among the Egyptians after thutime 
of Joseph, Gen. xlvii. 18 — 26.) to pay a lax: of two tenths j;^ti(^ir 
income unto God ; whose servants they wei*e to consider tht^i^ves, 
and whdtn they were to obey us their king. (Lew. xxi«pil|o^ 81. 
Deut. xii41'7*f-- l9. xiv. 22 — 29.) The custom of marking t^e Ijfbun- 
daries of li^as by stones (though it prevailed ajppg time before 


killed and ate tluJi^ ahitnaK particularly the slieep and the ox, .which were accounted 
most sacred ainon^^cm« See Bryan fs Analysis of A ntient Mythology, vol. vi* pp. 193 

From I lector s address. it appears that hi.s wlfQ,^ndromachc, thqsvgh 

a prii^ ^ il illjd :>ui thinkit her dignity to feed tho.se animaiS herself, lIiad^.Jki^i. 
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Moses, Job. xxiv. 2.), was confirmed and pevpetiiated by an express 
law, which prohibitetl the removal of such land-marks (Deut. :(u. 
14.), and denounced a curse against the person who removed thet^ 
without authority. (DeuU xxyii. i7.) . • 

These regulations haV|fig been mode in respect to tl}:e tenure^ 
incumbrances, &c. property, ^pshpa divided tl\e^ whcdjs 

country which he several trib^,;|i^ 

secondly,, among indiyiduati-f^raelifes, ^'running it put with the aid of 
a measuring line. (Jos^ xvii. 6, 14. compiyisf^ widi Amos vii. 17. 
Mic. ii. 5. Psal. Ixxviii. ^S. ^nd Ezek. xh fVom this circum- 
stance ^the line is frequently^ used, by a fig^®^ pf speech,, for the 
heritage itself. (Sec instances in Psal, xyL 6. hnd. Josh. xix. 9. Heb.) ^ 

The fixing of every one’s inheritance in tl»p -family to which it 
had been appropriated in the first diy^ipn of Cmiaan, wgs doubt- 
less one great reason, which made the J^eyfS chiefly follow husbandry 
and improve their estates : for though (as we have seen), an inhe- 
ritance might have been alienated for a time, yet it always returned 
in the year of jubilee. Their being prohibited also to take any 
interest from their brethren for. the use of money,^ and tlie strict 
injunctions laid upon them by Jehovah, wit|i respect to tlieir 
dealings and commerce with foreigners, deprived them so much 
of the ordinary atlvantages thence arising, that they were in a 
manner obliged to procure their living from the fruits and pro- 
duce of the earth, the improvement of whic^ Constituted their 
chief care. 

III. Although the Scriptures do not furnish us with any details 
respecting the state of agriculture in Judma, yet we may collect 
from varkms passages many interesting hints that will enable us to 
form a tolerably correct idea of the high state of its cultivation. 
Ffom the parable of the vineyard let forth to husbamhnen (Matt.xxi. 
S3, 34.) we learn that renUi of land were paid by a part of tlie pro- 
a mode of paym#t formerly practised by . the Romans % 
which antiently obtttine4 country apR^^J^ich is prac- 

tised by the Italians.* 

The soil of Pidpstine is ypiE^ fruitful, if the dews aoia yex^ mid 
autumnal rains are hot withhmd : but the Hebrews uPtwiths^ihding 
the richness of the »il, endeavoured to increase, its ferRlity iu 
various wav.s. .V^ith^Me use of manures, the Jews were unques- 
tionably acquainted. Hove’s dung (2. Kings vi. 2.5.) app^l^ to 
have been very highly Valued by the Jews, as to d>is is by 

the Pe|sians.%, i;Salt, either by itself or mixed in ^0^^dimghill in 


> Jalm’s ' 

s Sec Plin. K^iist, lib. IJ.. Ep. 37. Ilorat. Epist. hb. i. Ep. I4r42. 

3 Bddm. Book, ot tlw state of the bishoptic.of P^tom made m 1183, 

.sheafs what proportion.of the rent .vas paid in cows, sheep, plg^, f^ls, eggs, &c., the 

remainder being mai4c vp chiefly by manual labour. t , 

% See Blunt's Veshges of Antlent Manners and ^Cflttoms in Modem Italy,, p. 220. 

I.Qndon, 1823, Svo. -4:" - v. .’ 1 1 'iu.- 

• * « The dung of pigeons is* the dearest manure ipnt tlie Persians use; and as they 

apply it almoit entind]! for the ifeatUtg of m4*>wsi h jifobatde, on that account, thattba 
VOL. m. ’ 
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order to promote putrefaction, is specially mentioned as one article 
^ manure (Matt. v. 13. Luke xiv. 34, 35.): and as the river Jordan 
^nnu^lly overflowed its banks, the mud deposited when its waters 
subsided, must have served as a valuable irrij^ation and top-dressing, 
particularly to tlie^. p^Jure lands. It is jjrobable that, after the 
waters had thus seed was sown on the wet soft ground; 

in allusion to says. Cast thy bread (corn or seed) 

upon the imters ; shall find it agnm, with increase, ajitnr 

many days. (Eccles. xi. 1.) And Isaiah, promising a time of peace 
and plenty, says — Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, and 
send Jbrth thither the feet of the ox and the ass. (Isa. xxxii. 30.) 

In Egypt, such vegetable productions, as require mor8 moisture 
dian that which is produced by the inundation of the Nile, are re- 
freshed by water drawn out of the river, and afterwards deposited 
in capacious cisterns. When, therefore, their various sorts of 
pulse, melons, sugar-canes, &c. all of which are commonly ploughed 
in rills, require to be refreshed, they strike out the plugs which are 
fixed in the bottom of the cisterns ; whence the water, gushing 
out, is conducted from one rill to another by the gardener, wdio is 
always ready, as occasion recjuires, to stop and divert the torrent, 
by turning the earth against it by his foot, and at the same time 
opening, with his mattock, a new trench to receive it. This mode 
of imparting moisture and nourishment to a land, rarely, if ever, 
refreshed with rain, is often alluded to in the Scriptures, where it 
is made the distinguishing quality between Egypt and the land of 
Canaan. For the land, says Moses, xchither thou gocst iji to possess 
it, is 7wt as the. land of Fjgypt from xchence ye came out, where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot as a garden of herbs : 
bttf the land, whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinkelh water of the rain (f heai'cn. (Dent. xi. 10, 11.)' 
This method of irrigation is alluded to in Psal. i. 3., w’hcre the 
good man is .compared t<^ a fruitful tree, planted. In/ the rivers qf 
’wate f:!^ ’' .oeY-Maviyi), that is, the streams or divisions (f 

the vi^^s, meaning those which are turned 0 !i and oft’ as abover 
mentioned, by^e cultivator.- The j)rophet, Jereftiiah has imi-; 
tated, and elegantly amplified the passage of the Psalmist above 
referred to : 

lie sliall be like a tree planted by the water-side, ; > ' 

‘‘ And which seudeth forth her roots to ibe aqueduct ; 

** She shall not fear, when the heat coineth 

But her leaf shall he green ; 


melons of Ispahan are so much finer than tho.se of other cities. Thi revemo of a pigeon* 
house is about an hundred tomau is per annum; and the" great value of this dung, which 
rears a fruit that is indispensable to the c'listencc of the natives during the great heats ot 
summer, will probably throw some light upon tliat jiassage in Scripture, where, in tho 
filininc* of Sam aria, ff o fAiirth part of a cab of dove’s dung was lipid for five pieces of 
silver. '4 Kings vi, 2.5.” Morier’' Second Journey through Persia, p. 141. See also 
§i'r ii. K. Portet’s Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 451. 
t l>r. Sha v’s ii in Barl.ary, &c. voh ii. pp. 266, 

A. « • rkr on Fsal. b 6. Sec also Border’s Oriental 'Literature, vol. Ii. p. t . ■ 
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' “ And in the year of drought she shall not be antious^ 

Neither shall she cease from bearing fruit.** Jer. xtii, 8. \ 

From this image the son of Sirach lias most beautiful!^ illus- 
trated the influence and the increase of relifidpus wisdom in a well- 
prepared heart : 

I also came forth as a canal 
And as a conduit flowing into a 
I said : I will water my garden, ‘'‘-i 

“ And I will abundantly moisten my hOrdef : 

“ And lo ! niy canal became a river, 

And my river became a sea.’* Ecclus. xxiy. 30, 31, 

• 

This gives us the true meaning of tlie following elegant Pro- 
verb: 

The heart of the king is like the canals of waters in the hand of Jehovah ; 

Whitliersoever it pleaseth him, he inclinelh it,” Prov* xxi. 1. 

The direction of it is in the hand of .feliovah, as tlie distribu- 
tion of the water of tiie reservoir, tliruvigli l!ie garden by different 
canals, is at the will of the gardener. 

Solomon mentions his own w'orks of this kind : 

‘‘ I made me gardens and paradises ; 

And I planted in them all kitids of tVuit-lrees> 

“ 1 made thc ppols of water, 

To water with thoin the grove flourishing with trees.” 

Eccles. ii, 5. 9. * 

IV. In the first ages of the world, nicn were chiefly employed 
in digging and throwing up the earth with their own liands, but 
Noah advanced the art of htisbandiy ((len. ix, 20.), and contrived 
fitter instruments for plougliing than were km)wn before. This 
pdtriarcli is called a uKin of ilu- gtotiiu/, hut in our translation, a 
hmbandrnaiu on account ofliis imjn’ovcments in agriculture, and his 
inventions for making' the earth more tractable and fruitftd. Jt was 
a curse upon the earili after tlie fifll, that it should br|3i^-fortli 
thorns and tlnstles: these obstructions were to bejreraoved, W'hich 
required much labour, and the ground was to oe corrected by 
ploughing. ; 

The earliesfe^enliohj maile in the OKI Testament of a Plough^ 
is in Deut. xpl. IQ.- ''-Where tiie Israelites arc prohibited from 
ploiighir|||v^'i'i4" an -^hAf avd an ass togrlhcr ; a plain intimation, 

',Bp. V il. ii. pp. 21, 25. 'Mmiiidrell (p. 88. ^ hasgiven a doscription 

of the.rcmains^' th swiid to be, of those very pools made by Solomou, forthereo^i- 

tjon and preservittiou of the waters of a spring, rising at a little distance from them ; which 
will give us d perfect notion of li e contrivance and design of such reso^rvoirs. « As for the 
pools, they are three in nmnher, lyit.g in a row a\w\c each other ; being so dispo.sed, that 
the waters of the upi^-most may descend into the second, and those of the second into the 
thhd, .Their figured fjuadi angular ; the breadth is the same in all, amounting ,to about 
ninety paces : in thciir length thfvo is <ome difference between tiieui ; the first being one 
hundred and sixty paces long;* tlip second, hundred ; the third two hundred and 
twenty^ Xhej a^e ^;:^ed with wall, and plastered ; and contain a great depth of water.*’ 
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t^t it had been customary with the idolatrous nations of the 
Bast to do so. In Syria, the plough is still drawn, frequently by 
^le small cow, at most with two, and sometimes only by an ass.* 
/In Persia, Mr.'Morier states, that it is for the most part drawn 
/ by one ox only, and not unfrequently by an ass.^ In Egypt they 
plough wi^h two oxen.**' The plough appears to have been furnished, 
with a slnire hnd coulter, probably not very unlike those which are 
now in use. (1 Sam. xhi; 20, 21. Isa. ii. 4. Joel. iii. 10. Mich. iv. 3.) 
The intelligent traveller, Maundrell, in his journey from Jerusalem 
to Aleppo, relates, that when he was near Jerusalem, he came to 
a Certain place, where (says he) “ the country people were every where 
at plough in the fields, in order to sow cotton : it was observable, 
that in ploughing, they used goads of an extraordinary size; upon 
measuring of several, I fouml them to be about eight feet long, and, 
at the bigger end, six inches in circumference. 'Ihc}'^ were armed 
at the lesser end with a sharj) prickle, for driving of the oxen, and 
at the other end, with a small spade, or padtlle of iron, strong and 
massy, for cleansing the plough irom the clay that incumbers it in 
working. May we not from Ix^nce conjecture, that it 'was with 
sucli a goad as one of these, that Shamgar made that prodigious 
slaughter related of him ? T am confident that whoever should see 
one of these instruments, w'ould judge it to be a weapon, not less 
fit, perhaps fitter, than a sword for such an execution: goads of 
this sort I saw always used hereabouts, and also in Syria; and the 
reason is, because the same single person both drives the oxen, and 
also holds and manages the plough ; which makes it necessary to 
use such a goad as is above described, to avoid the incumbrance of 
two instruments.”-* 

The method of managing the ground, and preparing it for die 
seed, -was much the same with the practice of the present times; for 
Jeremiah speaks of ploughing up the fallow ground (Jerem. iv. 3.), 
and Isaiah of harrowing or breaking up the clods (Isa. xxviii. 24.) ; 
but Moses, for wise reasons doubtless, gave a positive injunction, 
that thfey should not sow their fields with mingled seed. 

"llie kinds of grain sowed by the Jews were fitche.s, cummin, 
wheat; barley, and rye. (Isa. xxviii. 2.5.) The cultivated fieldiS Were 
guarded by watchmen (as they still are, in die sit;*Upon 

ft seat hung in a tree, or in a lodge of w'atch-towjBi*^JffiffSe of |^nks, 
find keep off; birds, beasts, and thieves. '(Jef. iv. I’lS^ 17. .Isft. St5tjv. 
20.) It was lawful for travellers to jiluck ears from <>d!y6nl^nd lug 
com in another’s field, and to eat thenri ; but they were ac- 

count to use a sickle. (Dent, xxiii. 25. compared with Ma'd^li. I. 
Mark ii. 23. and Lukevi. 1.) There were three 'months f^ween 

I Dr. RusscjI’s Hist, of Aleppo, vol. i. p, 73. 

First in Ft?; sia, p. 60 . 

Uicharrlftbn’s Travels, voi. li. p. 167. 

1.* ^ January, 1816, IVJr. Buckingham obiihrri similar 

ads |tt UTi4-el'-Ili'^ hi Hifs V’ciiiity of the modern town (if Sour, mMcIi ftitands oh 

T>re. Travels in Palestine, p. 57. - 
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their sowing, and their first reaping, and four nKtntlis to.their fiiU 
harvest ; their barley harvest was at the passover, and their wheat 
harvest at the Pentecost. The reapers made use of sickles^ and 
according to the present custom they filled their hands with th^ft 
corn, and those who bound up the sheaves their, bosom : there was 
a person set over the reapers (Ruth ii. 5.) to see that they did their 
work, that they had provision proper for them, and to pay thena 
their wages : the Chaldees call lu'm Rab, the master, the ruler, or 
governor of the reapers. Women were employetl in reaping os wfeU 
as the men, and such was the piety of antient times, that thoso who 
came into the field, saluted their labourers at work in this form^ 
the Lord iTe. <with yan ! to which they answered, the Lord bless thee ! 
(Ruthii. 4.) The reapers were usually entertained above the rank 
of common servants, though in the time of Boaz we find nothing 
provided for them but bread and parched corn ; and their sauce was 
vinegar (a kind of weak wine), which doubtless was very cooling in 
those hot countries. (Ruth ii. 14.) The poor were allowed the 
liberty of gleaning, though the land-owners were not bound to 
admit them immediately into the field as soon as the reapers had 
cut down the corn ami bound it up in sheaves, but when it was 
ciirried off : they might choose also among the poor, whom they 
thought most worthy, or most necessitous. A sheaf left in the 
field, even though tUscovered, was not to be taken up, but to be 
left for the poor. (Deut. xxiv. 19.) The conclusion of the harvest, 
or carrying home the last load, was with the Jews a season of 
joyous festivity, aiul was celebratctl with a harvest feast.. (Psah 
exxvi. 6. Isa. ix. 3. xvi. 9, 10.) The corn, being cut and carried in 
waggons or carts (Numb. vii. 3 — 8. Isa. xxviii. 27, 28. Amos ii. 13.)* 
was either laid up in stacks (Exod. xxii. 3.) or barns (Matt. vi. 26*. 
xiii. 30. Luke xii. 18. 24.) : and, when threshed out, was stored 
in granaries or garners. (Alatt. iii. 12.) storehouses iti 

the fieldsy in (he cities, and in the villages, and in the castles^ 
(1 Ohron. xxvii. 25.) , : ' 

V. After the grain was carried into the Ixii-n, the next concern 
was to thresh or beat the corn out of the ear, which process. wast^er- 
forined. in various ways. ISomctimes it was done by horaies (Isa. 
xxviii. 28.)^-^^by oxen, that trod out the corn with their hoG% 
sited with iv. 12, 13.) This mode of threshing is 

expressly relCTred to by Hosea (x. 11.), and in the prohibition of 
Moses agolilst muzzling the ojc thal Ireadeth out the corn (Deut. XXT* 
4.), and it obtains in Rnsia ‘ and India- to this day, where oxen 
are employed ; as bnllaloes are in Ceylon, asses in North Africa, 
and, horses in Crim 'Tatary.^ Another mode of threshing 

* Sir H. K. Porter’s Travels ;ii Georgia, Persia, &c. vol. ii. p. 90. 

See Turner’s Embassy to Tliibct , p- ! 84. 

3 Word’s lIistdlcjK,*&c. of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 320. ; Dt. I)avy’» Travels :in the 
Interior of Ceylon, p. 27,". (London, 1821), where a threshing-floor is delineated j -Capt. 

in jVIoorsouk ai-. j IV^sati, p. 169. } Mrs. Hoidemess’s Jlotes ou thp Crim 
KtarLb„a7, , (London, ,18- 1.1 See also Mr Dodwell’s •ClassicaluTour in 

v5urp-.i0. ' ■' v.. .r ..v.v./L -'... v.-nh 
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by drawing a loaded cart w'ith wheels, over the com, backwards 
atfd forwards ; so that the wlieels running over it, forcibly shook 
^t the grain (Isa. xxviii. 28.) : but the most common mode appears 
to have been that which is in use in this country, viz. by flails. 
^Thus the fitches arc said to be beaten out with a staff j and the 
cummin with a rod. In this manner Gideon {ind Arauhah or Oman 
threshed out their wheat (.Tudg. vi. 11.1 Chron. xxi. 20.) ; for it is 
represented as their own personal action. 

The threshing floors were j)!aces of great note antong the antient 
Hebrews, particularly that of Avaiinah the .lebusite, which was the 
spot of ground chosen b}' king David on vviiich to build the altar of 
God (2 Sam.xxiv.25.), and this was the very place where the temple 
of Solomon was afterwards erected. (2 Chron. iii. 1.) These floors 
were covered at the top to keep off' the rain, but lay open on all 
.sides, that, the wind might come in freely, for the winnowing of the 
corn; whi^ being done, they w'ere shut up at night, with doors 
fitted to them, that if any body lav tl'cre, he might be kept warm, 
and the corn be secured fiom tlie danger of robbers (Rulli iii. (>.); 
the time of wimiowing, or .separating the corn from the chaff’, 
was in the evening, when the heat of the day was over, and cool 
breezes began to rise : for this ptirpose, they had tlie same imple- 
ments which are in common use; for Isaiah speaks of winnowing 
•soith the shovel, and te///? /•).’_/.'<//. (Isa. xxx. 2 1.) 'riie grain, being 
threshed, was thrown into the middle of the threshing floor ; it was 
then exposed with a fork to a gentle wind (.ler.iv. 11, 12.), which 
sejKvrated the broken straw ami the chalT: so that the kernels, and 
clods of earth with grain cleaving to them, and the ears not yet 
thoroughly threshed, fell upon the ground, 'riie clods t)f earth,jm8 
is customary iu‘the East at the prese'it d<iy, were colloeled, broken 
in pieces, and separated fi’om the graiii by a .sieve : whence dje 
operation of sifting is, in jiiviphetic language, a symbol of misfor- 
tune and overthrows. ( Aim-s ix. f). Luke xxii. .81 .) 'Elic lieap thus 
winnowed, which still contained inanv ears that were bit)ken but 
not fully threshed out, w'as again exposeil in the threshing floor, 
and leveral yoke of oxen were driven over it, for tlui purpose of 
treading out the remainder of tlie grain. At length the graiw’oiin- 
gied with the chaffj was again exposed to the windfby tniijMirhich 
l)ore off the chnffi so that tlie pure wlieat leil upon the floor. ( llnth iii'. 
2. Isa. xxx*>24.) In the figurative language of prophecy, this pro- 
cess is symbolical of the disper.sion of a vaiUjuKshed peopki (Isa. xli. 
15,16. .ler. XV. 7. li. 2.), and also of the final separatum between 
the righteous and the w'ickeil. (.Job xxi. 18. Psal. i.’4-. xxxv. 5. 
Matt. iii. 12. Luke iii. 17.) •'I'Jie .scattered sti’aw, as much at lea.st 
as was required f<)r the manufacturing of bricks ami for the I’odder 
of tattle, was collected ; but the residue was reduced to ashes by 
fire : from ihi.^ custom the sacred writers have d^^^d a figurative 
enote the (j[e.struction of w icked iil|it6n. (&a.ve24;. 
lO. M-ih iv. 1.. Matt.iii. Ig.) ; ^ 
was threshed, it was dried eithiCK^id thejMXiyy or by 
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afire, or in afiirnace. This is called pai’ched corn (Levit. xxiii. H. 

1 Sam. xvii. 17. and xxv. 18.), and was sometimes used in this man-, 
ner for food without any farther preparation, but generally the 
parching or drying it, was in order to make it more fit for grinding. 
This process was performed either in mortars or mills, both of which 
are mentioned' in Numb.xi. 8. And Solomon speaks of the former, 
when he compares the. braying of a fool in a mortar to the like 
practice used with wheat. (Prov. xxvii. 22.) But mills were chifefly 
employed for this purpose ; and they were deemed of such use and 
necessity, that the Israelites were strictly forbidden to take the nether 
oruppeK mill-stone in pledge ; the reason of which is added, because 
this was taking a man’s life in pledge (l)eut. xxiv. 6.), intimating 
that while the mill ceases to grind, people are in danger of being 
stai’ved. 

The grinding at mills was accounted an inferior sort of work, and 
therefore prisoners and captives were generally put to it* To this 
work Samson was set, while he was in the prison-house. (Judg. 
xvi. 21.) There hand-mills were usually kept, by which prisoners 
earned their living. (Lam. v. 13.) The expression in Isa. xlvii. 2. 
— Take the mill-stones, and grind meal, — is part of the description 
of a slave. In Barbary, most families grind their wheat and barley 
at home, having two j)ortable mill-stones for that purpose ; the 
uppermost of which is turned round by a small handle of wood or 
iron, that is placed in the rim. When this stone is large, or expe- 
dition is required, a second person is called in to assist : and it is in 
that country usual for the women alone to be thus employed, who 
seat themselves over against each other with the niill-stones between 
them. This practice illustrates the propriety of the expression of 
sitting behind the mill (Exod. xi. 5.), and .also the declaration of our 
Lord, that t-eco xoonum shall he grinding at the mill the one shall be 
takefi and. the other left. (Matt. xxiv. tl.)* From .ler. xxv. 10. and 
llev. xviii. 22., it appears th. t those who were occupied in grinding 
beguiled their laborious task by singing, as the liaibary women 
continue to do to this day. ^ 

The sacred poets derive many beautiful images from the Airal 
and 4()tne8tic economy of the .Tews ; and as the same pursuits were 
cherished and fallowed by the .Tews during the manifestafion of our 
lledeemer, it is hatural to imagine that in the writings of . Jews there 
must occur frequent allusions to the implements and arts-of agricul- 
ture, and to'tbose rur,tic occupations which in general formed the 
study and exercise of this nation. TTcnce the- beautiful images 
imd apt similiUides in the following passages. No one having 
■pmt his hand to the vi 'ucm and looking back, \\i JitJ'or the kingdom of 
God.—- Ye are Godls husbandry, or culfivated field. ^ — A itwA- 
mati, that ncedeth ugf lo.^be ashamed, vightlij niviniNU'^ the word ot 

1 Dr. Shaw’s Travels iu vol. i. p. 416. 

1 Cor. iii. 9. ©sow yf*>iryto!. ■ • . , - 

3 2 Tim. ii. 15. A t.autjfiil and Expressive image taken fVom 

an biisbanttman (v^ 70 «jy) dr.'<wlng his f urrow even, and cutting the ground in a direct Bnei‘ 

iir Cr 4 
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Pf^erefoi'e le^ apaH all ^thiness a,iftd<^ttperflmitj qf naughtU 
ii^Si 'and receive with meekness the engtqfted -piord. Whatsoever ti 
sowETH, /Aauf Ae^^EAP r'^e that sowetm to thejlesh’^\\\e& 
sensual life, — the jlesh nEAp destruction^ hut he tiuxt 

'sowEth to the sjnrit,~-^ lives a rational life, ■— from the ^rit 
everlasting life. — Consider the ravens^ they sow not, neither do 
they ii'E A'P, or gather into bams, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
— ^I*am the goodHUE.vu'E.'R.o, ami Imoxc my finv.ie.v, and am known of 
mine. The sheep hear his voice, ami he calleth his own sheep by 
wffwe (John X. 3.) ^ ; and leadcth them out. And 'when he putteth 
forth his dim sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheej) follow him, 
fir they know his voice. And a stranger voill they notfollrrw, Imt will 
flee from him, for th^ know not the voice of strangers.'^ (John x. 4, 5.) 
•— Fear not, LinxE flock, it is your Father's good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom. How striking is the parable of the sower, which, 
by seed, scattered promiscuously, and in every direction by an 
husbandman, and meeting a various fate according to the resjiective 
nature of the soil into which it fell, represents the different reception 
which- Gospel doctriiie would experience in the w'orld, according to 
the different disjwsitions and principles of that mind into which it 
was admitted ! He that soxoef h the good seed, is the son of man ; 

; the riEhU is the xvorld s the (;ood seed are the children of the king- 
« itow ; to'? TARES are the children of the wicked one ; the enemy that 
« ’SOWED them is the devil ; the harvest is the end of thexmrld ; and 
f REAPERS are the angels. As therefore the tares are gathered and 
' [burnt in the fre, so shall it be in the end of the 'world:. Whose Tkxn 
is in his hand, and he 'will thoroughly purge his floor, and 
^ GATHER his WHEAT into the GARNER, but he 'will BURN up the OHAfF 
with UNQUENCHABLE FIRE. By wliat au apt and awful similii^de 
' dnCs St; Paul represent God’s rejection of the Jews anil admis- 
sion of the heathens, by the boughs of an olive l)cing lopped <df, 
•and the scion of a young olive ingrafted into the okl tree (liomans 

■ ‘ xi. 17., &c.); and, continuing the same imagery, how strictly denes 

he caution the Gentiles against insolently exulting over the mutilated 
- branches, and cherishing die vain conceit that the hon^s were 

■ lopped off' merely that tliey might he ingrafted ; for if God-i^Ured 
Dotithe native branches, they had greater reason to fear lest iiC’Would 
not spare them; that they sliould remember that the Jews through 


y. He calletji liii^ own ishcep by name. By tJiLs aHusion it appears Umt ii 
ary for the Jewish shejphefds to give their sheep particular names, as we Itorses, 

Cows, dogs, &c. * V 4 

.e Polybios, speaking of the fiocks in the island of Cyrmon, notices a practice Which 
.> ;il]ystra|^ i9 a very striking ina.iner the allusioii of our Saviour, , When arty strangers 
land there, in order to lay hoW of them, the sheep inmiediateJy run away : but when the 
■^ shepherd blows Tiisiiorn, they immediafely run towards it. Nor, adds the historian, is it 
all woederful that they ‘♦tiould th «s obey the sound, since, Italy, the keepers of swine 
do r'>» <.»h»erve the custom of Greece in following their but, going before them to 

cibhniceii ^ound their iiorn, and the herd immeduSbly follow flocking to 
- tqmoutt^ arw ibey.sta tiieii: own hor/t,. a& to excite no little asloiifeh- 

«f *t- PolyWuty Ubv xW. ^, 655 . ■ 



their wilful disbelief of Christianity were cut off, and thati they,. th 0 
Gentiles, if .they disgrace their religion, would in lilte manner fci^ 
feit the divine favour, and their present flourishing branches be 
cut down. To inspire the Gentile Christians with humility, he cdn- . 
eludes with assuring them that the Jewish nation, though they bad 
experienced this severity of God, as he calls it, were not totally 
forsaken of the Almighty ; that the branches, though cut down and 
robbed of their antient honours, were not abandoned to peivsh.: 
when the Jews returned from their infidelity they would be in- 
grafted: — an omnipotent hand was still able to reinsert them into 
their original stock. For if thou, O heathen, the scion of an un- 
fruitful ^Id olive, wert cut out of thy own native barren tree, and, 
by a process repugnant to the ordinary laws of nature, wert ingraftetl 
into the fruitful generous olive — how much more will not those, 
who naturallj' belong to the antient stock, be, in future time, in- 
grafted into their own kindred olive ! With what singular beauty 
and propi'iety is the gradual progress of religion in the soul, from 
the beginning to its maturity, re})resented by seed committed to a 
generous soil, w'hich, after a few successions of day and night, im- 
j^rceptibly vegetates — peeps above the surface — springa 
and higher — and spontaneously producing, first, the verdant blade 
— then the ear — afterwards the swelling grain, gradually fillmg 
the ear (Mark iv. 27, 5^8.) and when the time of harvest is oome, 
and it is arrived at its maturity, it is then reaped and collectedvinto 
the storehouse. Beautiful illustrations and icuiiges like these, taken 
from rural life, must seal the strongest impressions, particularly 
upon the minds of Jews, w'ho were daily employed in these occupa- 
tions, from which these pertinent similes and expressive comparisons 
were borrowed. • : 

VI. Palestine abounded with generous wine; and in some districts 
the grapes were of su})erior quality. The canton allotted to Judah 
was celebrated on this acc ^imt ; and it is perhaps with reference to 
this circumstance, that the venerable patriarch said of his son 
Judah, — lie xmshed hh 'garments in wink, and his clothes in the 
Bi-OOD OF cirR\i>Ks. (Geii. xUx. 1 J .) Ill lliis district were the vales 
of Sorek and, of Kshcol ; and the cluster whicii the Hebrew spies 
carried from this last place, was so large as to be carried on a staff 
rbetween two of them (Numb. xiii. 23.); Lebanon (Hos. xiv. 7 .), and 
Helbou (Ezek. xxvii. 18.), were likewise celebrated for their exqui- 
site wines. 

The Jew.s planted tlieii* vineyards most commonly on the south 
side bf a hill or mountain, the stones being gathered out and the 
space hedged round with thorns or walled. (Isa. v. 1 — 6. compared 
with Psal. Ix?^. 8—1 and Matt. xxi. 33.) A good vineyard cion- 
. sisted of a thoitsand vine£, mid produced a rent of a thousand 


v-t ^Setoiai&tftodo l^igomk ;,unt, ijtiod ijuomvis sit exiguuin, Cura occupaVit idoHeum 
locinn, vires 8uM>aspioat, efex in ir..xiino3 aucttis ditiunditur. S^eca» Opera, 

134. liroiWvK, 1679 .' . 
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lings, or shekels. of silver. (Isa. vii. 23.) It required two hundred* 
to pay the dressers, (i^iig of Solomon viii. 11, 12.) In these 
keepers and vine-dressers laboured, digging, planting, pruning, 

I propping the vines, gathering the grapes, and making wine, 
'his was at once a laborious task, and often reckoned a base one. 
2 Kings XXV. 12. Song of Solomon i. 6. Isa. Ixi. .5.) Some of the 
ist vineyards, were at Engedi, or perhaps at Baal-hanion, which 
might not be far distant, and at Sibmah. (Song of Solomon i. 14. 
viii. 11. Isa. xvi. ,9.) Vines also were trained upon the walls of 
the houses.’ (Psal. cxxviii. H.) The vines mth the tender grapes 
gave a good s7neU early in the spring (Song of Solomon ii... 13.), 
as we learn also, froiu Isa. xviii. 5. afore the haivest, thift is,, the 
barleij harvest, 'whe7i the biul is perfect, and the sour grape is ripening 
in the jlo'wer. 

“ The vintage followed the wheat harvest and the threshing (T.evit. 
xxvi. 5. Amos ix. 13.), about June or Jul}’, when the clusters of 
the grapes were gathered with a sickle, anti {)ut into baskets (Jerem. 
vi.. 9.), carried and thrown into the wine-vat, or wine-press, where 
tliey were probably first trodden by men and then pressed. (Rev. xiv. 
IStt^O.) It is nientioned, as a mark of the great work and power 
of the Messiah, / have trodden the figurative Kine-jn-css alone ; and 
(f the people there 'was none with me. (Jsa. Ixiii. 3. ; see also Rev. xix. 
15.) The vintage was a sea.son of great mirth. Of the juice of the 
squeezed grapes were formed whie and vinegar. The wines of Hel- 
bon% near l)ama,scu.s, ahd of Lebanon, where the vines had a fine 
sun, were reckoned most excellent. (Ezek. xxvii. 18. Hos. xiv. 7.) 
The wines of Canaan being very heady, were commonly mixed with 
water for common use, as the Italians do theirs; and sometimes 
they scented them with frankincense, myrrh, calamus, and other 
spices (Prov. ix. 2. 5. Song of Solomon viii, 2.); they also scented 
tl>eir wine with pomegranates, or made wine of their juice, as we 
do pf the juice of currants, gooseberries, &c. fermented with sugar. 
Wine is best when old and on the lees, the dregs having sunk to 
the bottom. (Isa. xxv. 6.) JSweet wine is that which is made from 
grapes folly ripe. (Isa. xlix. 26.) The Israelites had two kinds of 
vimegar, the one was a weak wine, which was used for their com-* 
nion drink in the harvest field, &c. (Ruth ii. 14.), as the iSpaukixfe 
and Italians still do; and it was probably of this that Solonioit was 


> The same ni6de of culture i.s practised in Persia to tlii.s day. Mr. Morier has ^iven 
an aji^aving on wood iUnstratiTe of this custom, which beautifully elucidates afio patii- 
arpb Jjacoh’s cotnparison of Joseph to a frxdlfuL bough, whose branches run oveifhhc wall* 
(Gen. xliit. Second Journey, p. fe the route between .Terusal^jl^ and the 

conveiit of StMUt Elias^ (which is situated ab^l'an hour’s distance from that city,) Mr. 

WM partkiilariy strucic with tl0J||p]^arance of several small and detached 
tow'ots in the midst of the viiie-lauds. his guide informed him, were used 

as Watch-'tow>6rs, wlience watclimen to tiiis day look out, in onler to j^uard the produce 
of' lbc* IpTids ftom di»»)redatIoTf. Tins Act willp|iplain the use and iri|ention of the tower, 
mentioned in Matt* ^^3. and. Mark xih 1. 

(which place Strabo tgrms Ch^yhow) washeldin 
a|>proi>f]ated excUisivcJy to the use of tlic kings pf Persia. Stra- 
b(>a to^li* p. 1043. edk. Oxon. ^ ^ 
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to furnish teoenty thousand baths to Hiram, for his servaMs, 
liewers that cut timber in Lebanon. (2 Chron. ii. lOi) The’Otl^p- 
had a sharp acid taste, like ours; and hence Solomon hints* thatv 
sluggard vexes and hurts such as employ him in business; asviHegat> 
is disagreeable to the teeth, and smoke to the eyes (Prov. x. 26.) i arid 
as vinegar poured upoji nitre spoils its virtue; so he that singeth scmgs 
to a heavy heart, does but luld to its grief. (Prov. xxv. 20.) The' 
poor were allowed to glean grapes, as well as corn and other articles 
(Levit. xix. 10. Deut. xxiv. 21. Isa. iii. 14. xvii. 0. xxiv. 13. Mich, 
vii. 1.); and we learn that the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim M^as- 
better .than the vintage of Abiczer. (.Jiulges viii. 2.) The vineyard 
was not tft pruned and (Iressed in the sabbatical year. (Levit. xxv* 
3, 4.) The vessels in which the wine was kept were, probably, for 
the most part, bottles, wliicli were usually made of leather, or goat 
skins, firtnly sewed and pitclied together. The Arabs pull the skin 
off goats in the same manner that we do from I’abbits, and sew up 
the places where the legs and tail were cut off, leaving one for* the 
neck of the bottle, to pour from ; and in such bags, they put up and 
carry, uot only their liquors, but dry things which are not apt to be 
broken; by wbicli means they are well preserved from wet, dust, or’ 
insects. These would in time crack and wear out. Hence, when 
the (iibeonites came to .Joshua, pretending that they came from a 
liir country, amongst other things they brought 'v:inc bottles old and 
rent, and bound uj) xi'/ierc they had leaked. (Jt)sh. ix. 4. 1 3.) Thus, 
too, it was not expedient to put new wine into old bottles, because 
the fermentation of it would break or crack the bottles. (Matt. ix. 
17.) And tlius David complains, that lie is hecouje like a bottle in 
the snwke; that is, a bottle dried, and cracketl, and worn out, and 
unfit lor service. (Psalm cxix. 83.) I'Jiese bottles were probably of 
various sizes, and sometimes very large ; for when Abigiil went td 
meet 'David and his four himtlred men, and took a present to pacify 
and supply him, two hnndi d. loaves and /fw sheep ready dressed, &c. 
she took only two bottles of wine (1 Sain. xxv. J8.); a very dis|>ro- 
portionate quantity, unless the bottles were large. But the Israel- 
iu*s had bottles likewise niatle by the potters. (See Isa. xxx. 14. mar- 
gin, and Jerem. xix. 1. 10. xlviii. 12.) We hear also of vessels 
called barrels. 'I'liat of the widow, in which her meal was held 
(1 Kings xvii. 12. 14.) was not probably very large; but those four 
in which the water was brought up from the sea, at the bottom of 
Mount Carmel, to pour upon Elijah’s sacrifice and altar, must have, 
been large. (1 Kings xviii. 33.) We read likewise of other vess^^ 
w'hich the widow o<’ Shunem borrowed of her neighbours, to hoM 
the miraculous supply of oil (2 ^ngs iv. 2—6.); and of tlie «W«-- . 
pots, or jars, or jugs, of ston^^ of considerable size, in which our ' 
Lortl caused the- water co be' converted into wine. (Jblm ih ,6.)) 
Grapes, araoiig,||p Israelites, \^re likewise dried into raisins* A ^ 
part of Abigail’s^esent to David was att hundred clusters <f rahinse 
(i Sani; Xxv. 18.); ainkwhen Ziba met David, his presenf pbn^iHibd;, 
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tli^ame quantity. (2 Sam. xvi. 1.; see also 1 Sam. xxx. 12. and 
1 i^ron. xii. 40.)” * 

;t was a curse pronounced upon the Israelites, that upon their 
[obedience, they should plant vineyards and dress them, but they 
ould neither drink of the wine, nor eat tV grapes, for the worms 
hould eat them. (Deut. xxviii. 39.) It seems that there is a pe- 
culiar sort of worms that infest the vines, called by the Latins 
Volvox and Convolvulus, because it wraps and rolls itself up in the 
buds, and eats the grapes up, when they advance towards ripeness, 
as the Roman authors explain it. - 

Besides other fruits that were common in Jiultea, as dates, figs, 
cucumbers’^, pomegranates, they had regular plantations 'of olives, 
which were a very antient and [)rofital)le object of agriculture. So 
early as the time of Noah {Gen. viii. 11.) the branches of the olive 
tree were, and since that time have been among all nations, the 
symbol of peace and prosperity. Oil is first mcntionetl in Gen. 
xxviii. 18. and Job xxiv. 11.; which proves the great antiquity of 
the cultivation of this tree. Olives, in Palestine, are of the best 
growth, and afford the finest oil ; whence that country is often ex- 
tolled in the Scriptures on account of this tree, and especially in 
opposition to Egypt, which is destitute of good olives. (Numb, xviii. 
12. Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14. xii. 17. xviii. 4.) The olive delights in a 
barren, sandy, dry, and mountainous soil : and its multiplied 
branches (which are very agreeable to tiic eye as they remain green 
throughout the winter) have caused it to be represented as the symbol 
of a numerous progetiy, — a blessing which was ascribed to the pecu- 
liar favour of God. (Psal.lii. 8. cxxviii. 3. Jer. xi. IG. Hos. xiv. G.) 
The oil, extracted from it by a pi-ess, enabled the .lews to carry on 
an extensive commerce with the Tyrians (Ezek. xxvii. 17. compared 
w’ith 1 Kings v. 11.): they also sent presents of oil to the kings of 


f gator, No. IV. pp. 307 — 30i), — Thv pleasing and instructive Essay on the 
Agriculture oF tlic Israelites (by the Rev. James Plumptre), in the first, third, and 
fouhh numbers of this journal, contains the fuUe ;t account of this interesting subject ex- 
UM in tho English language. 

Bochart. Hieroz. p. 3. I. 4. c. 27. r . ’ 

s On the cultivation of this valuable article of food in the East, ]Mr. .Towett has com- 
municated the following interesting particulars. During his voyage to ITpper Egypt, in 
February 1819, he says, “ We observed the people making holes in the sandy soil on the 
side of the river. Into these holes they put a small quantity of pigeons* dung and fea- 
with tlie seed of melons or cucumbers. The value of this manure is alluded to in 
^ Kings vi. 25. The produce of thi.s toil 1 had an opjjortunity of seeing, in due scaaoii ; 
that is, the following month of June. Exten.sive fields of ripe melons and cuculiibers 

then adorned the side.s of the river. They grew in such abundance, that the sailors freely 
helped dtp mscJves. Some guard, however, is placed upon lliem. Occasionally, but at 
long and desolate intervals, we may observe a littlts hut made of reeds, just' capable of 
containing one man; being, in fact, little mpro than a fence against a north wind. In 
diftk? r Have observed, sometinnes, a poor old Tnati, perhaps lame, feebly protecting the 
property. It exactly illustrates Isaiah i. 8. And the daughter of Zhn ix lift • ^ a 
lod^em a garden ^ cucf*Anbers, Tb- ^Abundance of these most ^e(^!(s^y vegetables brings 
tV>iiifid the roiirmurs of the Isnteli es; Numlicrs xi. 5, 6. .... ftw- 

CHjnberSt and the inelms^ nnd the lecks^ and the onionSf and the gartick ; but now our soul 

h ddod^wa^m ‘ * Jo wc tt'H i chos i n the Metliterraneaiv • pr 12 7^ - 
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I^ypt. (Hos. xii. 1.) The berries of the olive tree were sornetiii^g 
plucked or carefully shaken off by the hand before they were ri|e^ 
(Isa. xvii. 6. xxiv. 13. Deut. xxiv. 20.) It appears from Micalj \\ 
15. that the presses for extracting the oil were worked with tht 
feet ; the best arid purest oil, in Exod. xxvii. 20 termed pure oil- 
olive beaten^ was that obtained by only beating and s(jueezing the 
olives, without subjecting them to the press. 

Among the judgments with which God threatened the Israelites 
for their sins, it was denounced, that though they had olive trefes 
through all their coasts, yet they should not anoint themselves with 
the oil, for the olive should cast her fruit (Deut.xxviii. 40.) ; being, 
blasted (as the .Tcrusalcm Targuni explains it) in the very blossom, 
the buds should drop off for want of rain, or the fruit slioqld be 
eaten with worms. Maimonides observes that the idolaters in 
those countries pretended by certain magical arts to preserve all 
manner of fruit, so that the worms should not gnaw the vines, nor 
either buds or fruits lall from the trees (as he relates their words 
out of one of their books): in order therefore that he might deter 
the Israelites from all idolatrous* practices, Moses pronounces that 
they should draw upon themselves those very punishments, which 
they endeavoured by such means to avoid. 

The antient Hebrews were very lend of Garde^is, which are fre- 
quently mentioned in the sacred writings, and derive their appella- 
tions from the prevalermc of certain trees; as the garden of nuts and, 
of pomegranales. (Sol. Song vi. 11. iv. 13.) The modern inhabit- 
ants of the East take equal delight in gardens with the antient 
Hebrews, on account of the refreshing shade and delicious fruits 
which they afford, and also because the air is cooled by the waters 
of which their gardens are never allowed to be destitute. (1 Kings 
jiki. 2. 2 Kings xxv. 4. Eccles. ii. 5, 6. .John .xviii. 1. xix. 41.) The 
Jews were greatly attached to gardens, as places of burial : hence 
they fre<iuently built sepulchres in them. (2 Kings xxi. 18. Mark 
XV. 46.) A pleasant region is called a garden of the Lord^ or 
(f God^ that is, a region extremely jdeasant. See examples in 
Gen. xiii. 10. Isa. li. 3. and Ezek. xxxi. 8. 


SECTION IT. 

O? THE ARTS OF THE HEBREWS. 

I. Origin of the. Arts. - State of them from the Deluge to the f me ^ 
Moses. --ll. State of the Arts from the time of Moses untiljheGap>^ 
Hmty.—Uh State 'of the Arts after the Capti^dy. — ly. Account qf 
some oftJui^Hs nractised by the Jem.— Writing; — Materials Used 


^ More Nevoch. p» 3. c, 37* 
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this purpose ; — Letters; — Form of Books» — V. Poetry. — VI. 
'dusic and Musical Instruments. — VII. Dancing. 



The arts, which are now brought to such an admirable state 
>f perlectiou, it is universally allowed, inii«t have originated partly 
/in necessity and iwtly in accident. At first they must have been 
very imperfect and very limited; but the inquisitive and active 
mind of man, seconded by his wants, soon secured to them a 
greater, extent, and fewer imperfect ions. Accordingly, in the fourth 
generation after the creation of man, we find mention made of ar- 
tificers in brass and iron, and also of musical instruments. (Gen. iv. 
21, 22.) Those communities, which, from local or other causes, 
could not flourish by means of agriculture, would necessarily direct 
their attention to the encouragement and im})rovcment of the arts. 
These, consequently, advanced with great rapiility, anil were carried 
to a high pilch so far back as the time of Noah ; as w'e may learn 
hrom the very large vessel built under his direction, the construction 
of which shew's that they must have been well acquainted with some 
at least of the mechanical arts. They had also, without doubt, seen 
tJte operations of artificers in other ways besides that of building, 
and after the deluge imitated their works as well as they could. 
Hence it is, that shortly after that event, we find mention made of 
ytensils, ornaments, and many other things which imply a know’- 
ledge of the arts. Compare Gen. ix. 21. xi. 1 — 9. xii. 7, S. xiv, 
1 — 16. xvii. 10. xviii. 4 — 6. xix. 32. xxxi. 19. 27. 34. 

II. Egypt in the early age of the workl excelled all other nations 
in a knowledge of the arts. 'I'hc I lebrews, in consequence of re- 
maining four hundred years with the Egyptians, must liave become 
initiated to a considerable degree into that knowledge, which the'ir 
masters possessed. Hence we find among them men, who wc^:e 
suificieutly skilful and informed to frame, erect, and ornanicnt the 
tgbernacle. Moses, it is true, did not enact any special laws ia fe- 
vpur of the arts, nor did he interilict them or lessen them in,^he' 
estimation of the people ; on the contrary, he speaks in the praisp of 
artificers. (Exod. xxxv. 30 — 35. xxxvi. J . et seq. xxxviii. 22, .2^. 
Stc.) The grand object of Moses in a temporal })oint of viavyj.:|was 
to promote agriculture, and bethought it best, as was done in otlier 
nations, to leave the arts to the ingenuity and indu.stry of the people. 

Soon after the death of .loshua, a place was expressly allotted by 
Joab, of the tribe of Judah, to artificers: lor in the genealogy of the 
tribe of Judah, delivered in 1 Chron. iv. 14., we read of a place 
called the Valley .(f Craftsmen, and (ver. 21. 2^.) of a family of work- 
men of fine linen, anil another of potters: when Jerusjilem was, 

token by Nebuchadne/zar, the enemy carried away all the craftmm 
and smiths. (2 Kings xxiv. 14.) But ns a proof that their skill in 
maniilnctures, and trade l.ierein, could not be very extensive, we 
find that the prophet Ezekiel (chap, xxvii.) in de.sctAing the afflu- 
ence of |tl‘efe 90 vls:whU:h came to Tyre, makes meimon of nothing 
h:K>qjghti i ||t i tltoer fro);|^,4^da‘a, ejccept wheat, oil, grapes, and ibahu,* 
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which were all the natural product of their ground. It appears 
the mistress of the family usually made the clothing foi* her husbaid, 
her children) and herself, and also for sale. (Exod. xxxw.<!2;, 

1 Sam. ii. 19* Prov. xxxi. 18 — Si. Acts ix. S9.) Employment 
consequently, as fiir as the arts were concerned, was limited chiefly 
to those who engaged in the more difficult performances ; for in- 
stance, those who built chariots, hewed stones, sculptured idols oir 
made them of metal, or who made instruments of gold, silver, arid 
brass, and vessels of clay, and the like. (See Judg.xvii.4. Isa.x-xix. 16. 
XXX. 14. Jer. xxviii. 13.) Artificers among the Hebrews were 
not, as among the Greeks and Homans, servants and sla^qs, but men 
of some rank and wealth : and as luxury and riches increased,. they 
became very numerous. (Jer. xxiv. 1. xxix. 2. 2’Kings xxiv. 14.) 
Building and architecture, however, did not attain much perfection 
prior to the reign of the accomplished Solomon. We read, indeed, 
before the Israelites came into the land of Canaan, that Bezaleel and 
Aholiab (who were employed in the construction of the tabernacle) 
excelled m all manner of ’ecorkmanship (Exod. xxxv. SO — 35.), but 
we are there told, that they had fheir skill by inspiration fi’om God, 
and it does not appear that they had any successors; for in the days 
of Solomon, w'hen they were at rest from all their enemies, and were 
perfectly at liberty to follow out improvements of every kind, yet they 
had no professed artists that could undertake tlie work of the tem- 
ple; so that Solomon was obliged to send to Hiram king of Tyre 
tor a skilful artist (2 Clu'on. ii. 7.,) by whose direction the model 
of the temple and all the curious furniture of it was both designed 
and finished. But after the Jew's w'ere under the influence or power 
of the Homans, there is no doubt that a better taste prevailed among 
them. Herod, at least, must have employed some architects of dis- 
tinguished abilities to repair and beautify the temple, and render it 
the superb structure which the description of .Josephus shews that 
it must have been. From tue frequent mention made in sacretl his- 
lory, of numerous instruments and of various operations in metals, 
we are authorised to infer, as well as from other sources, that a con- 
siderable number of the arts was known and practised among thenn 
III. During the captivity many Flebrews, (most commonly those‘ 
to whom a barren tract of tlie soil had been assigned,) applietl them- 
selves to the arts and merchandise. Subsequently, when they were* 
scattered abroad among different n.ations, a knowledge of the arts 
became .so popular, that the Talmudists taught, that ail parentii' 
ought to teach tiieir cliildren some art or handicraft. They indeed* 
mention many loarm .1 men of their nation, who piactised some kind 
of manual labour, o, tis^we should say, followetl some trade. Ac-) 
cordingly, we find in tlie New Testament, that Joseph the husband* 
of Mary was a>carpenter, and that he w'as assisted by no less a per- 
sonage than dltti, Saviour ip his labours. (Matt. x^ii. 55. Markvi. 3;)^ 
Simon is menifcnetl fis a tanner in the city of Joppa. (Acts ix. 43:* 
X. 32.) Alexffider, a foamed Jew, ^.as a copper-smith (2 Tim. 
14*.); Paul an^ Aquil i were tent-makers, o-xijvosroioi. Not oiily thii 
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Giieks, but the Jews aiso, esteemed certain trades infamous. At 
aw rate the Rabbins reckoned the drivers of asses and camels, bar- 
l^s, sailors, shepherds, and innkeepers, in the same class with 
;robbers. Those Ephesians and Cretans, who were lovers of gain, 
/a?<r;^poxsp5sij (I Tim. iii. 8. Tit. i. 7.), were men, as we may learn 
from antient writers, who were determined to get money in however 
base a manner. In the apostolic age, the more eminent Greek 
tradesmen were united into a society. (Acts xix. 25.) 

IV. We read nothing of the art of writing in Scripture, before the 
copy of the law was given by God to Moses, which was ’written (that 
is, engraven, 07i two tables of stone hij the finger of God (JLyeodf xxxi. 
18.), and this is called the ’writing If God. (Exod xxxii.^lG.) It is 
therefore probable that Gotl himself was the lirst who taught letters 
to , Moses, who communicated the knowledge of them to tlie Israel- 
ites, anil they to the other eastern nations. ’ Engraving or sculpture 
.seems therefore to be the most antient way of writing, of which we 
have another very early instance in Exod. xxxix. 30., where we are 
told that “ holiness to the Lord,” was written on a golden plate, and 
worn on the high priest’s head. And we find that the names of the 
twelve tribes were commanded to be written on twelve rods. 
(Numb. xvii. 2.) To this mode of writing there is an allusion in 
Ezek. xxxvii. IG. ■ In later times the .Tews made use of broad’ 
rushes or flags for writing on, which grew' in great abundance in 


' We know tliat tlic inliabitant.s of Yemen or the Southern Arabia were accustomed 
Jn tlie remotest ages, to inscrilie tlieir laws and wise .sayings upon stone. See Mctdanii 
Proverb. .Arab. p. 4.5. (cited in Hurder’s Oriental Literature, vol. i. p. I'JS.) and Dr, 
A. Clarice’s Commentary, on Exod. xxxii. 1.5. 

^ Writing on billets or sticks was jiraclised liy the Greeks. Plutarch, in his Life of 
Solon (Vitae, tom. i. p. 20. ed. Ilryan.), aud Aldus Gellius (Noct. Aft. lib. ii. c. 12,), 
inform us tliat the very antient laws of that philosopher, preserved at Athens, were in- 
scribed on tablets of wood called Axoixea. In later times a similar mode of writing was 
practised by the aboriginal Britons, who cut their letters upon slicks, which were most 
commonly squaiNed, and sometimes formed into three sides ; consequently a single stick 
contained eitbeir four or three lines, (KSee Ezek. xxxvii, 16.) The .squares were used for 
general subjects, and for stanzas of four lines in poetry ; the trilateral ones were adapted 
to triades, and for a peculiar kiinl. of antient metre, called Triban or triplet, and Englyn 
MUwy^iOt the warrior’s verse. Several sticks with writing upon them were put together, 
forming a kind of frame, which was caUed or Elucidatoi ; and was so con- 

ducted that each .stick might be turned for the facility of reading, tiic end of ea^ running 
out alternately on both sides of the frame. The subjoined cut 
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Egypt, and are noticed by the prophet Isaiah when foretelling th^ 
contusion of that country. (Isa. xix. 6, 7.) Writing on palm alijf' 
other leaves is still practised in the East.' ^ 


is an engraved specimen of antient British writing, copied from Dr. Fry’s elegant work 
intituled Pantof^raphui. (p. fi07,) Tlie following is a literal reading in the modern ortho- 
graphy of Wales, with a correct translation : — ^ 

“ Aryv y doeth yw i>wyll : 

Bid ezain alltud : 

Cyvnewid a haelioti : 

Diengid rhyw'an eid rliygadarn : 

JlOiivvaw’g mciciad o’ i voc : 

Cioiaen awel yn nghyving: 

1 lir oreistez i ogan ; 

JJawer car byw i Indeg.’* 

"translatiov. 

** Tlie weapon of the wise ‘is reason : 

Let the exile be moving : 

Commerce with generous ones: 

Let the very feeble run away; let the very powerful proceed : 

The swinelicrd is proud of his swine ; 

A gale is almost ice in a narrow place ; 

Long penance to slander : 

'J’hc frail Indcg has many living relations.” 

A coutinualion of this nn.do of writing may be found in the Runic or Clog{vL corruption 
of Log) Almanachs, w fiich prevailed among the northern nations of Europe so late even 
as the sixteenth century. See a description and engraving of one in Dr. Plot’s Natural 
History of Stahbrdsliire, pp, dl8 — IJ‘J. 

* In the Sloanian Jabrary, there are upwards of twenty manuscripts written on leaves, 
written in the Sanskrit, Biirman, I’eguan, Ceylonese and other languages. (Ayscough’s 
Catalogue of the Sloane I/ibrary, pp. 901 — pOb.) In 'I’anjore and other parts of Tndiay 
the palmyra leaf is used, ( Dr. C. Buchanan’s “ Christian Hescarches in Asia^’ pp. 70, 
71. 8vo. edit.) 'Die common hooks of (he Bunnans, like those of the Hindoos, parti- 
cularly of such as iuliahit the soutlieni parts of India, aie composed of the palmyra leaf, 
on which the letters are engraved w ith a stylus. (Symes’.s Account of au Embassy to Aya^ 
vol. ii. p. 409. 8vo. ) f ii their more elegant books, the Bunnans write on sheets of ivory, 
or on veiy fine w hite palmyra leaves : the ivory is stained black, and the margins are orna- 
mented with gilding, while the characters arc eiiamcdled or gilt. On the palmyra leaves 
the characters are in general of blue.-, enamel : and the ends of the leaves and inarg;ins 
are painted w ith Howers in various bright colours. A liole through hpth ends of each leaf 
serves to connect the whole into a volume by means Of two strings, wdiicb also pass through 
the two wooden board-, that serve for binding. In the liner binding of these kinds of' book«, 
the boar<U arc lacquered; the ed^csof the leaves are cut smooth and gilt, and the litle is 
Written ^ tlie upper board- t'ho two boards are by a knot or jewel secured at a little 
distance from the boards, so as to prevent the book from faUing to pieces, but su^eieutly 
distant to admit of the u?)])er leaves being turned back, while the lower ones are read. 
The nioro^i&guat books arc in general wrapped up in silk cloth, and bound ip^ind by a 
garter, ifi \^ich. the natives iilgehiously contrive to w^eave tbo title Ot the boolci* (Asiatic 
lIcsearcheH^'voi. iv. p. :lOb. 8vo. . ilit.) The Ceylonese sometimes riiake use the palm 
leaf, but g^crally prefer that of the Tntipot’-trecy on account of its superior li^dth and 
thickness. ' From tlicse leaves, which are of Immense size, they cut Cfllt’ slips from a foot 
to a foot and a lia Jf li>ng,.andj»l> 9 Ut.tvi'o inches broad. Tliesil .slips being southed and 
all excrescences pttiedotfwitlglje knife, they are ready fojr use wilhbut any oj^r prepar- 
ation : a janewiKartted steel like abodkili, aiuVset in a Woo^u pr|iypry^^bandlo or- 

namented according the own.:r> taste, is employed to w rite or iather to engrave their 
characters on diesii'tiiSpot' slips, wl.hdi are vefy thick and tofigk* order t^^reniler the 
characters more yiiiftte iwid; disphict, tlicy rub iheixi over, with oil |pixe^ witli pulverised 
charcoal, also re^ t^m so p^rinineAt, that effaced. 

When qne}lBlip; tehSipWe to cbiilaili alVjthat th|y intend to write on any patBcular sub- 
ject, the togi^lier by {MMMnilg a iuec^ and 

attacli tliitti Sf>m as file iwysgapers, A^unt of the 
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^riic other eastern nations made use cincfly of pardnneiU, being 
tW tlnii skins of animals carefully dressed. The best was made at 
^^rgjunos, whence it was called Char/a Penprtnoicf. It is probable 
/lat the Jews learned the use of it from tlien^, and fiiat this is what 
is meant by a roll (Ezra vi. li.), and a roll (fa ('>()ok (Jer. xxxvi. 2.), 
and a scroll rolled lopt'lhcr (Isa. xxxiv. t.): !br it could not be thin 
and weak pa})cr, but j);irchnu'iit which is of some coirsisteiicy, that 
was capable of being thus rolled uj). Ht. Pae.l is the only person 
who makes express mention of ]'>arc!nnent. (2 Tim. iv. 13.) In 
Job xix. 21. and in Jer. xvii. 1. tlierc is nientioii made of pens of 
iron, with which they probal)ly made t!ie ietlcrs, when tliey engraved 
on leacE, stone x or other hard substaJicc's : but for sc^fter’ mate- 
rials they, in [ill probability, made use of quills or j’ceiis ; lor wc 
arc told of sojnc in the tribe oi’Zebui'in who haadh'd Ihr prji <f the 
lecrifcr. (Judg. v. I t.) David Lilhnles to the /yv; (>f a readji xeriid' 
(l^^al. xlv. 1.), aaid llaruch, ar; w(* are ^ dd, \vrc;le tlie words of Jere- 
miah with ink in a book. (Jer. xxxvi. 13.) it is higldy pwibalJe 
that several of tlu' pareaphets wrote iipcm labhMs ol* wood, or some 
similar substance?. (C omj>ar(? Isa. xxx. 8. areal ] bi!):?kkuk ii. 2.) 
{Such tablets, it is v/ell ke.own, were in use le:! ;; before the tilin' of 
Homer (who lived a.ljout onx? himdwd a.nd liibr ^'ea}•s l^efore the 
prophet Isaiah). Zecliarias, tlr? fuiarr ol John tlu? IkqJisI, wluai 
requir(?d to name ins seen as! I Jh}' a lerdie i-faHe ( Luke i. 6:5.) ; 
and such tabk^ts weix? also in use am{)no' t!»e Ibanans and oilier 

Island oF Ct'yloii, j). j Tiit- nranJn ina vvi c; iu! in iIil* 'r.l!n;;:i lan'.nia.in', s(*nt to 
Oxford frenn Fort Si. aiv v. rif ten on li)c le.ivc s of tiR* rm.p.ma, <.'r Main-- 

barii'd. In the ^Maldivn inlands, the* naJivO'^ an* said fo ujiu* on Or* Itaiws ni’ the .'Uacav- 
ciquean, uliicii arc a lallioin and a liaU’ :>:n • /'■■■/ ) Inna;, and ahnul ;i I’m.'! l)ri)ad ; and in 
other j)arri (jF the r4ast Indies, tlij ieavi oF liR* plantain tree are einphnad (dr the same 
purpose. 

‘ Tl.c eminent antiijuary, alonf Fancon, iidVrin ; ns tint in 1 .'idd he Ixiii'LZ.ht at Uome a 
book wholly composed oF lead, .'.houi (dnrincl.e. in le;e.ei}, hy llni f inciR s in width, and 
c:ontaiir.i'.i;’ JOuyptian (^ni)^lic (i^inesa.jd uninteliiaihh- \vri:.in.e-. Not nn!y ilu* two pieces 
xvh’cli Formed the cover, hnt also ;i|j the leaves (siv in mnniK-r, iL'esiieh inserted intollie 
rings ahich held tiio leaves together, tiie iiinpa's, and llie nails \\ ei\- .-ill oF lead, without 
C‘Xcej)tion. Airiquitr KxjiiiijuFe, tom. ii. [). STS. It is not Lr.own what has become of 
this c urious article. 

"2 'J’he most antient jieople, lKh)rr (h;* invention ori)no!.s and hefore die us^of sculp- 
ture upon stones and other small Fragment represeiiti d things greai. and mdili^ijxm en- 
tire rocks and mount.ains; die custom wa> not laid a' ide F(^r many ages. Semiramis, to 
perpetuate her meinury, is repanted to have cut a wholi' rock into iIr* shape gf hers(*lF. 
Hannibal, long aFtertlie invention <d’ I'.ook ., cn;;;raved Jiaraclers upon th-e Alpine rocks, 
as a testimony of* liis n.is.age ova r them ; which cliaracters ware ieniainlng al)out two 
centiirios ago, according* to I’ai Ins Joviiis. It appears particidai i y to have been tlu'v’us- 
tom oF the northern nations, from tiiat remarka!)!e insciioiion iiKritioneii bv 8.i\o, and 
several ages after him delineiiUal and pnidi Jied l>y Olaus Wonnius. it was inscrihed hy 
Harold Ilyldcland, to the I'leinoryof Ids i.atlier, and was lait ont in the si<!e of’a rock, in 
Runic characters, each kfl r ai’ the inscription luaijg a quarter of an (11 long, and the 
length of til!' w hoh^ th.rfy-io:o . ll AVi.a.*’s aaV/cr /•# JJr, yu'cid, p. ‘J.T. Tlie custom was 
eastern as well as nortli'. rn, av ;:,raear:; from lliat leijiarkahle instance \viii(‘h occurs in 
Captain IIa.'Oiltonh> e/’ /A ./vV/.v/ F.Ry/eR’, \ol. ii. p. e‘ll. The author, after 

giving a »hoii Idstx!* / of T ie sm- esslul at-ack wldch the Dnfcl) tnadi* iqion the island of 
An ov in Chin; . a. .i>. ! l.'i, a-iei , This history i ; v. riljcn in large ('hina char.icters on 

the face l■‘' a r^h /opk, tlm faces tlie entrain'..* t/;e hariamr, 'aa-.I may he f.iiriy seen 

ive paw intb th :*ii.irbour, ” liurdcr’s Oiientai Idterature, vol. i, p. odd. 
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aiitient nations, and were not finally disused until the fourteenth 
century o[ the Clii’istian tcra. They were in general covered \\ith 
wax, and the writing was executed with styles or pens, made of 
gold, silver, brass, iron, copper, ivory or bone, which at one en| 
were pointed for the })iirpose of inscribing the letters, and smooth 
at the other extremity for tb.e ])urpose of erasing.^ In Barbary 
tiie children, who are sent to school, write on a smooth thin board 
slightly (lM!il)ed over witli whiting, wliich may be wi|Mxl off or re- 
newed at pleasure. The Copts, who nni em})loye(l by the great 
men of Kgy})t in keeping their accounts, &c., make use of a kind of 
])asteboarcl, from which tlie writing is occasionally wiped olf wath a 
wcl sj)ong^\ To this mode of wrilijig theie is ajr allusioji in Nell, 
xiii. I t., and esjx clally in Numb. v. 2:^.; where, in the case of the 
w'oinan siispecltal of adultery w'ho wars to take a/f (eifh (f it 

it is said that jn'U'st s/iall in'i/r the curves in n hool'^ nnd blot them 
out tc/V// litr hi/trr tcY//cr. It app^'ars that these maledictions were 
written willi a kind of ink pre[)ared for the purpose, without any 
calx of iron or olher naitca’ial that could make a. jiermanent dye; 
and were, then washed olf th.e pip'climcnt into the w^ater wdiich the 
w'oman was obliged to drink : so that s!)e drank the x)rrij words of 
the (‘xecnition. The ink used in llu* Kast is almost all of tliis 
kind; a w'et sjionge will completely olaiiterale the finest of their 
wiitings.*^' 

Episf/i’s or Letters, which are inclmh‘d under the same Hebrew 
w’ord with Books (vi/. semiea), are very rarely mentionetl in 
ilie earlier ages of an{I(|nily. The first notice of an cjiistle in the 
sacred wn'itings occurs in 2 Sam. xi. I f.: but aflerw'ards they are 
moi’e fre([nenllv mentioned. In the Last, letters are to this day 
cominonlv siait nnseaksl: but, w’hen they ari' seiit to j^iersons of 
dislinclion, tliev are placsHi in a valuable jmrse, winch is lied, closed 
over witli clay or wax, and then slam})ed with a signet. The same 
pre.ctice obtaiiaxl in antient lim.es. See Isa. viii. b. xxix. 1 1. (mar- 
giiial renderin.g) Neh. vi. f,. Job xxxviii. 1 t. The book wdiicli w^as 
sliewii to tlie a])()stle John (Kev. v. 1. vi. I, 2, ^c.) was sealed with 
se f^nsco/s; wJiieh unusual number seems to have been allixcd, in 
Older to intimate the gi eat imiiortancc and secresy ot tlie matters 
th(n'ein contained. l lie most antient epistles begin and end w’ith- 
oiit either sahitation Ol ilirewell ; but uuder the Persian monarchy 
it wais very prolix, ft is given in an abridged form in K/aix Iv. 7 — 
10. and V. 7. The apost'es, in their epistles, used the salutation 
customarv’^ among the Ch v'eks, but they omitted the usual farewell 
d, tlu' close, and a(lo[)ti'd a benediction more conformable 
to the spirit oi' the Cipspel ot Clirist. When Paul dictated his 
letters (as lu^ most {ic(|m-nt;ly tlid), lie wrote the benediction at the 
clo.se, witli his own lu-'ni. See an instance in 2 Ihess. iii. 1 /. 

1 On this subject in J the siujstnnccs oviicrally i‘ni}>loyod tor wrltini?, both in antient 
aiKlinodern times, see ;;c bar- eduction to the .Study of bibliography, by the author of 
tIiisworl<, vol. i. pp. .‘31 — TC- • • ' ^ 

* Harmer’s Observations. *. ob iii. ]>. 1-7. Dr. A. C larke on v. 2d. 

11 11 2 
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IBooks being written on parchment and similar flexible materials, 
vfivG rolled round a stick ; and, if they were very long, round two, 
Ipin the two extremities. The reader unrolled the book to the 
^ace which he wanted, avawTu^cig to /3(j3x»oi/, and rolled it up again, 
when he had read it, to (Luke iv. 17 — 20.); whence 

the name a vohoue, or thing rolled up. (Ps. xl. 7- Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

Ezek. ii. 9. 2 Kings xix. 14. Ezra vi. 2.) The leaves thus rolled 
round the stick, and bound with a string, coultl be easily scaled. 
(Isa. xxix. 11. Dan. xii. 4. Rev. v. 1. vi. 7.) Those books which 
were inscribed on tablets, of wood, lead, brass, or ivory, were con- 
nected together by rings at the back, through which a rod was passetl 
to carry them by. In Palestine, when })ersons are imding, pri- 
vately, in a book, “ they usually go on, reading aloud with a kind 
of singing voice, moving their heads and bodie.s in time, and making 
a monotonous cadence at regular intervals,— thus giving emphasis; 
although not such an emphasis, pliant to the sense, as would please 
an English ear. Very often they seem to read without j)ercciving 
the sense; and to be pleased with themselves, merely because they 
can go through the mechanical act. of reading in any way.” — This 
practice may enable us to “ understand how it was that Philij) 
should hear at what passage in Isaiah the Ethiopian Eunuch was 
reading, bet()re he was invited to come up and sit with him in the 
chariot. (Acts viii. yo, fil.) The Eiumch, though probably reading 
to himself, and not particularly designing to be heard by his at- 
tendants, would I'cgd loud enough to be understood by a person at 
some distance.” ' 

V. Poetry lirttl ltS origin in the first ages of the world, when un- 
disciplined feelings and a lively imagination naturally supplied 
strong expressions, gave an exju'cssive modidation to the voice, and 
motion to the limbs. Hence poetry, music, and dancing, were in 
all probability contemporaneous in their t)rigin. As tlie nature 
and genius of the poetry of the Hebrews lias already been discussed 
at some length in the second volume of this wyrk, it is sufficient 
here to remark, that the eflusions of the inspirctl Hebrtivv muse 
infinitely surpass in grandeur, sublimity, beauty, and pathos, all 
the most celebrated productions of Greece ami Rome. Not to 
repeat unnecessarily the observations already offered on this topic, 
we may here briefly remark, that the eucharlstic song oi' IMoses, 
composed on the deliverance of the Israelites and their miraculous 
passa|Vepf the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 1 — 19.), is an admirable hymn, 
full of strong and lively images, d’he song of Deborah and Rarak 
(Judg. V.), and that of Ilannah the mother of Samuel ( 1 Sam. ii. L), 
have oiany excellent flights, and some noble and sublime raptures. 
David’s lamerttttfion on the tleath of Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 
i. 19.) is an incrttfipari^ile elegy. The gralulatory hymn (Isa. xii.) 
and itezekiah’s song of praise (Isa. xxviii.) are worthy of every 
one's attention. 'The picyer of Habakkuk (iii.) contains a sublime 
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desci'iption of the divine majesty. Besides these single hymns ve 
have the book of Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, anf 
Lamentations; all of which are composed by different poets, ac- 
cording to the usage of those times. The Psalms arc a great store- 
house of heavenly devotion, full of affecting and sublime thoughts, 
and with a variety of expressions, admirably calculated to excite a 
thankful remembrance of God’s mercies, and for moving the pas- 
sions of joy and grief, indignation and hatred. They consist mostly 
of pious and affectionate prayers, holy meditations, and exalted 
strains of praise and thanksgiving. The allusions are beautiful, 
the expressions tender and moving, and the jiiety of the authors is 
singularly remarkable, d'he Proverbs of Solomon are a divine 
collection of many admirable sentences of morality, wonderfully 
adapted to instruct us in our duty to God and man. The book of 
Ecclesiastes teaches iis, in a very livc>ly manner, the insufficiency of 
all earthly eujt)yments to make a man happy. The Canticles or 
Song of Solomon, under the parable of a man’s affection to his 
spouse, in very tender yet elegant ex})ressions, shews us the ardent 
love of Christ to his church and jheople; and the Lamentations of 
.Jeremiah contain a very moiirnfid account of the state of Jerusalem, 
as destroyed by the Chahheans. 

VI. Music is coeval with poetry. Musical instruments were invent- 
ed by Jubal. (Gen. iv. 21.) This art was cultivated with gi'eat ardour 
by tin: Hebrews, who did not confine it to sacred purposes, but in- 
troduced it u}ion all sjiecial and solemn occasions;, such as enter- 
taining their friends, public festivals, and the like f thus Laban tells 
.Jacob that if he had knowtj of his leaving him, he would have sent 
him axvmj xvi/h mirth and xi ilh sotu^s, xcifh tabret and with harp. (Gen. 
xxxi. 27.) Isaiah says, \\\xxX.thi‘ lia) jtaudtheviol^ the tabret and 
■pipe, are in their feasts {\sxx. v. 12.); and, to express the cessation 
of these feasts, he says, the mirth of tahrets ccaseth, the joy of the 
harp ccaseth. (Isa. xxiv. 8.) It was also the custom at the coro- 
nation ('f kings. (2Clnon. xxiii. 13.) And it was the usual man- 
ner of expre-ssing their mirth upon their receiving good tidings of 
victory, and u})ou the triumidial returns of their generals, as may 
be seen in Judg. xi. 3i. and 1 iSam. xviii. 6. That music and 
dancing were used among the Jews at their feasts in latter ages, jnay 
be inferred fi.mi the jujj-able of the })rodigal st)n. (Luke xv. 25.) 
Besides their sacretl music, the Hebrew monarchs had their private 
music. Asaph was master of David’s royal band of musicians. 
It appears that in the temple-service female musicians were ad- 
mitted, as w('ll as ma’.. s, and that in general they vere the daugh- 
ters of Leviic-S. He’, .an had iourteeu sons and three daughtcis, 
who were skilled in mu ic: and Ezra, when enumerating those 
who returned with him from the Babylonish captivity, reckons two 
hundred siiudng men and singing women, .the Chaldee para- 
phrast on Ecx-les. iu, 8., where .Solomon says that he had men singers 
and women singers, uiulerstunds it ol si.iging women of the temple. 

In the tabernacle and the temple, the Levites (both men and 
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woiiien) were the lawful musicians; but on other occasions the 
J<^s were at liberty to use any musical instruments, with the ex- 
(.^ 5 tion of the silver trumpets wliich were to be sounded only by the 
yiViests, on certain solemn and public occasions. (Numb. x. 1 — 10.) 
In order to "ive the best effect to tlie music of the tabermicle, David 
divided the four thousand Levites into twenty-tijur classes, who 
sang psalms and accoin])anied them with music. Over each class 
Avas placed a leader; and they perfornied the tlnties which devolved 
upon them, each class a week at a time in succession. The classes 
collectively, as a united body, were sui>erinte!uled by three direct- 
ors, among whom Asa))h, 1 Icman, and .leduthun, are yarlienlarly 
mentioned. (1 Cdiron. xvi. 5. xxiii. .5. xxv. 1 — .'ll. ami 2 C'hron. 
V. 12, l.‘l.) This arrangement was subsefjuently continued by Solo- 
mon after the erection of the temple, ami continued till the over- 
throw of Jerusahan. Sometimes, indeed, it was interrn})ted during 
the reign of the idolatrous kings, but was restored by their j)ious 
successors (2 Chron. a'. 12 — 11. xxix. 2”. xxx\'. 15.): and it Avas 
continued after the captivity, as aj)|>cars liom Kzraiii. 10. Neli. xii. 
15—17. 1 Mace. iv. 51. x'iii. 51." 

'^rhe folloAving are the prlnci[)al musical instruments mentioned 
in the sacred Avritings. ' 

!• Piihalilc Ltsliiiiiic)i!s. — ■ These Avere three in number, viz. 
The tabret, the cymbal, and the s/.</ /■//»/. 

(1.) The J'abicl or './'abor, ('nice), was comjmsed oi’a circular 
hoop, either of Avood or Inass, which was covered Avith a j)iece of 
.skin tensely draAvn and hung round with small bells. It was held in 
the left hand and beaten to notes of music with the riglit : the ladies 
in the East to tliis tiay dance to the sound of this in.-itrunienl. The 
earliest notice of the tablet occurs in (ten. xxxi. 27. 

(2.) The (’ijmba/, (tsci/i scl), P.>al. cl. 5. consisted of two 

large and broad jilales of brass, «)f a convex i’orm ; Avhich being 
struck against each other, nnide a hollow ringing homul.“ "^1 hey 
form, in our days, a jiart of every military band. 

(3.) The Histriini, (3fcN,\exoiAi,) Avliicli in our version 

of 2 iSam. vi. 5. is mis-rendered atriitis, Avas a rod of iron bent into 
an OA'al or oblong shape, or sejuare at two corners and curved at the 
others, tyid furnisheil Avilh a number of moveable rings ; so diat, Avhen 
.shaken or .struck with another rod <'f iron, it emitted the sound 
desired.. 

Wind Inslrwncnls . — >Six of these are mentioned in the .Sci'ip- 
tures, viz. The organ, the tiule and hautboy, dulcimer, horn, and 
trumiAct; . 

(1.) Tlic (oGcij), is frecjuently mentioiied in the Old 

Testament, ari#i^S iiiventioji is ascribed to Jubal in Gen. iv. 21 ; 


Tov roinarkfi on tlio titles of cerljiiii iV/Z/z/.s, wJiieli arc siippo.scd to luivc been 
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but it cannot have been like onr modem organs. It is snpposedto 
J)ave been a kind of lluLe, ai: first coinjK)setl of one or two, bit 
altcrwards ol about sevtai pipes, made of reeds of unequal lengh. 
and thi(‘kness, v/lneli were ’;i)iiicd togedner. It corresponded most 
nearly to the crupiyl^ or pdpe of lain among tlie Greeks. 

{2.) (3.) T!ie (cij/zlil), and the lip] (.NVKcn), which our 

translators liave rcsKlcrccI arc supposed to Iiave been tfie flute 

and liautboy. 

(4.) Tile (si; Aipi Mj/'/n), or irulcinicr (Dan. iii. 5.), was 

a wind inslruinent made of reeds ; by llic Syi’iems called Sanihoujahy 
by tlie*( Jreeks and by the Italians ?^a))i])(ryiia. 

(;>-) ()]’ Cro'ihrd IVu'Upe! \v;is a veiy antieiit inslrinnent, 

]iiade of t!ic iiorns of o:ten cut oil* at the smaller exlreinity. In pro- 
gress of time I'am’s litnais vrere used for the same purpose. It vvas 
chielly iist:d in war. 

(d.) The Icaan oi‘ llie straigiit Trrrninct is well known : it was 
used by the priests (Xuin!). x. 8. 1 C'hron. xv. 21.) both on-e?fitra- 
ordinary oceasioir; (Nninb, 10.), and also in the daily service of 
the temple, (2 Chre’n. vii. (>. xxix.*28,) In time of peace, when the 
people or the rulers were to he convened together, lliis trumpet was 
blown softly : but wheii the c amps werii to move forward, or the 
people were, to mai'cli to war, it \vas sounded with a deej)er note. 

Sfrinprd Iiirh'U!}h":ifs. — hdiese were the liarp and the psal- 
tery. 

(1.) Tim ILirp Tu*D (k/x.;i:i{) seems to have resembled that in 
modern use: it was liie mo.>t antieut of all musical instruiricnts. 
(Gen. iv. 21.) ll had ten ;‘;triii:;S, and was playial by David with the 
liand (1 Sam. xvi. 2;>.): Imt Ji>scj)lms ^ says, that it was played upon 
oi’ struck wi'di a plcelrum. 

(2.) 'rire /X///e;-.7 ’/‘IX: (xn^sL) obttiined its name fi*om its resem- 
blanci' to a boKUi or llag-gon : it is fir.4. mentioned in the Psalms of 
Diivid, and the invLniion ol it is a.-crllv d to tne Pluxmicians. In 
Psal. xxxiii. 2 and cxiiv. 2. it is called a Irn-s! ri aped imstnunrid., 
i)u^ in Psal. xcli. 8. it is dislingni-hed Irom the latter. Josephus'- 
Sviys, that it had twelve smiuds (or strings), and was st ruck or played 
upon l>y tile ilngers. ’ 

Idiocts tlie im'^t as8)mshmg’ are a.l trilmteil in the Scriptures to 
the I lebrew mnsie, ol ilic nattu’v' ol \vhich we know but very little. 
Several exanijih's ;ire rec< '*ck*d, m die sacred lusLory*, ol the power 
and charms ol mn ie to sweeicu tiie tem[)er,. to cuanjiose and allay 
the passions of ' le miiui, to revive the drooping Spirit::*, and to dissi- 
})ato melaiu hoiy. b had this cllcct on Sauk w.ecii David played 
to him on Ins liarp. fv Sam, xvi. Ui. 23.) Klisha was 

desired by Jehosliapliat * o tell him what liis siiC^^^-ii^inst the king 


» xSnX, Jiul. lib. vii. ( i v. ’ 
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of iToab would be, tlie prophet required a minstrel to be brought 
UTJO him I and when he played, it is said that the hand (f the Lord 
efne ^iponhim (2 Kings iii. 15.), not that the gift of prophecy was 
le natural effect of music, but the meaning is, that music disposed 
lie organs, the humours, and in short the whole mind and spirit of 
^the prophet, to receive these supernaturl impressions. 

VII. was an ordinaiy concomitant of music among the 

Jews. Sometimes it was used on a religious account: thus Miriam 
with .her ivomen glorified God (after the deliverance from the Egyp- 
tians), in dances as well as songs (Exod. xv. 20.), and David danced 
after the ark. (2 Sam. vi. IG.) It was a thing common at the Jew- 
ish feasts ( Judg. xxi. 19. 21.) and in public triumphs (Jiufg. xi. 3i.), 
and at all seasons of mirth and rejoicing. (Psal. xxx. 11. Jer. xxxi. 
4. 13. Luke XV. 25.) The idolatrous Jews made/it a part of their 
w'orship which they paid to the goltlen calf. (Exod. xxxii. 19.) 
The Amalekites danced after their victory at Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 
16.), and Job makes it part of the character of the prosjierous wicked 
(that is, of those who, placing all their hajipiness in the enjoyments of 
sense, forget God and religion), that their children dance. (Job xxi. 
11.) The dancing of tlie profligate Herodias’s daughter pleased 
Herod so highly, that he, promised to give, her whatever she asked, 
and accordingly, at her desire, and in compliment to her, he com- 
manded John the Baptist to be helieaded in prison. (Matt. xiv. 
6 — 8 .) 


SECTIOxN HI. 

ON THE SCIENCES OF THE HEBHEWS. 1 

I. Origin of the Sciences. — II. Uislonj, Geitctilogi/, and Chronology. — 
III. Arilhmelic, Mathematics, Astronomy, and Astrology. — IV. Snr- 
veying. — V. Mechanic Arts.— \l. Geography. — VII. Physics, Na- 
tural History, and Philosophy . — Vlll. Medicine. — IX. Notice of 
some particular Diseases mentioned in the Scriptures, xi/.. 1. Disease 
of the Philistines ; — 2. Of King Saul; — 3. (f King Jehoram ; — 
4. Of King Hezekiah ; — .5. Of Nelnichadnezzar ; — G. Palsy ; — 7. 
The Disease of Job ; — 8. Issue of Blood; — 9. Blindness; — 10. 
Demoniacal Possessions. 

I. V^^HEN the arts had been retluced by long jnnctice and medi- 
tation to fixed ami definite rules, they were succeeded by the 
sciences; which in fact are nothitig nuwe tluin the reduction, into a 
more regular and philoso})hic form, of those rides and theories, 
which have been ascertained and approved by inquiry and practice. 
We are^ble to disc(,)vcr th , beginnings, the indistinct vestiges of the 

* This iT^ianrs/rranslalioii of Jahii’s Arcliseo- 

login Massacliussotis, 1823), part i. chapters G and 12. In the aetbunts 
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sciences in very remote periods; and in some nations more striking 
than in others. The Egyptians and Babylonians excelled in ^ 
entific knowledge all otliers.'* The Arabians also are favourabl- 
mentioned in this respect. (1 Kings iv. 30.; also the Edomites, Jer. 
xlix. 7 .) The Hebrews became renowned for their intellectual cul- 
ture in the time of David, and especially, of Solomon, who is said 
to have surpassed all others in wisdom ; a circumstance, which was 
the ground of the many visits, which were paid to him by distin- 
guished foreigners. (1 Kings v. 9 — 12.) His example, which was 
truly an illustrious one, was beyond (juestion imitiited by other kings. 
The literature of the I lebrews was limited chiefly to ethics, religion, 
the history'of their nation, and natural history ; on which last sub- 
ject Solomon wrote many treatises, no longer extant. The He- 
brews made but little progress in science and literature after the 
time of Solomon. During tlieir captivity, it is true, they acquired 
many foreign notions, with which they had not l)een previously ac- 
(juainted: and they, subsec|ueutly, borrowed much both of truth and 
of falsehood, from the plulosoph}' of the Greeks, The author of the 
book of Wisdom, with some othet'S of the Jewish writers, has made 
jjretty good use of the Greek philoso})hy. It is clear, notwithstand- 
ing this, that the Jew's after tlie captivity fell below their ancestors 
in respect to Hislorii ; as the publishetl annals of that period are 
not of a kindred character, with those of the primitive ages of their 
country. 

II. That the art of Historical Writing was antiently much culti- 
vated in the East, the Bible itself is an ample testimony ; for it not 
only relates the prominent events, from the creation down to the 
fifth century before Christ, but spe.aks of many historical books, 
which have now perished ; and also of many monuments erected in 
commemoration of remarkjiblc achievements and furnished with ap- 
])ropriate inscriptions. 'These monuments are denominated by 
various names, as nZTi*-"!’’ rnDT- 'Th.e Babylonians also, the As- 
syrians, the Persians, and Tyrians, had their Historical Annals. 
Among the Egyptians, there was a separate order, viz. tint priests, 
one part of wlioso duty it was, to w rite the history of their country. 
In the primitive ages the task ot ciunposing annals i’ell in most na- 
tions upon the priests, but at a later period, the king had his ow’ii 
secretaries, whose special business it was to record the royal sayings 
and achievements. The Prophets among the Hebrews recorded the 
events of their ow'ii tim(;S, and, in the earliest periods, the Genealo- 
gists interwove many historical events with their accounts of the 
succ<‘ssion of families. Indeed, it should not be fo’-gotten, that an- 
tient history generally partakes more ot a genealogk'al, than a chro- 
nological cliaracter. Hc ice the Hebrew phrase for genealogies, 
mi*?';!, is u.sed also lor hi.story (Gen.vi. 9. x. ].)rand hence no 
epoch more antient than that of Nabonassar,Ms any where found. 
In the Bible, however, this defect, in regard to a regular chronolo- 
gical system, is in a manner compensated by die insertion in various 
places of definite periods of time, and by chronological genealogies. 
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In^iving a concise account of the genealogy of a person, the Ple- 
b^’s as well as the Arabs, took the liberty to omit, according to 
tlieir own pleasure, one or more gi^rations. (iluth iv. 18 — 22. 
/zra vii. 1 — 5. Matt. i. 8.) It was consideretl so much of an honour, 
zb have a name Jind a place in these iiimily annals, that the lle- 
/brews, from their first existence as a nation, had j)ublic genealo- 
' gists, denominated 

Not only the Hebrews, but, if we may credit Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, the l*2gyptians also, assigned a certain period to 
a generation. According to their estimation, three generations 
made an hundred years. In the time of Abraham, however^ when 
men lived to a greater age, an hundred years made a <>eneration. 
This is clear from Gen. xv. 13. 1 G. and from the circumstance, that 
Abraham, Isaac, and .hicol) dwelt two hundred and lil'teen years in 
the land of Canaan, and vet there were onlv two <renerations. 

III. Arithmktic, Mathematics, AsruoNoMv, and Astro- 
logy. 

1. Arithmetic. — The more simple methods of arithmetical calcu- 
lation are spoken of in the. J’enfattaich, as if they Mere M'ell knovrn. 
The merchants ot that early jieriod, must, for their own convenience, 
have been possessed of some metliod of ojierating by numbers. 
And that they M'ere able to do it, to some considerable, extent, may 
be argued from the fact, that they had separate words, viz. 
and HDnn, for so large a number as J 0, ()()(). 

2. Mathematics. — IJy this mc understand Geometry, Mensura- 
tions, Navigation, 3cc. As far as a knowledgx; ol'thein Mas absolutely 
reijuired by the condition and employiiieiils of thi“ people, m'o may 
well suppose, that knoMledg;e to have aelually existed; although no 
express mention is made of them. 

3. Astrouonuj. — 'I’lie interests of agrieulturt; and navigation re- 
quired some knowledge of astronomy. An evidence, that an attempt 
was made at a veiy early period, to regulate tlieyeai' by the annual 
revolution of the sun, may be timnd in the lact, that the .fewisli 
months were divided into thirty days each. (.See Gen. vii. 1 1. viii. 4.) 
In Astronoui)', the Egyiitians, Babylonians, and BlHcnicians exhi- 
bited great superiority. We are informed, there, wme magicians or 
enchanters in Egypt (hixod. vii. II. Lev. xx. 27. xix. 31. Dent, 
xviii. 20.), denominated in Hebrew D'0t^’D'h because they com- 
puted eclipses of the sun and moon, and pretended to the peojile, 
that they produced them by the cllicacy of their own enchantments. 
Some of the constellations are mentioned by name in .Job ix. 9. 
xxxviii. 31, 32. Isa. xiii. 10. Amos v. 8. 2 Kings xxiii. 5. 

4. Astrolopp. — It is by no means a matter of wonder, that, the 
Hebrews did not devote greater attention to astronomy, since the 
study of nslrolopp, which was intimately connected w'ith that of astro- 
iiomy, ^ul was vary highly estimated among the neighbouring 
nations (Isa. xlvii. .0. .Jer. xxvii. 9. 1. 33. Dan. ii. 13.48.), was in- 
terdietc ! to the Hebiv.‘ws. (Deut. xviii. 10.- I.ev. xx. 27.) Daniel, 
indeed^ studied the art of u.>trology at Babylon, but he did not |)rac- 
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tise it. (Dan. i. 20. ii. 2.) The astrologers (and those wise nen 
mentioned in Matt. ii. 1. etseq. appear to have been such,) divid'd 
the heavens into apartmentsii^r luibitations, to each one of which 
apartments tliey assigned a ruler or president. This fact develope, 
the origin of the word, /3ssA^s|3oyA, ^12? ‘7yll or the Lord of the 
(cries/ i(d) dwelling. (Matt. x. 25. xii. 21. 27. Mai’kiii. 22. Luke xi. 
15—10.) 

IV. Measures of length ai’c mentioned in (len.vi. 15, 16. A 
knowledge of the method of measuring lands is implied in the 
account given (len. xlvii. 20 — 27. Mention is made, in the books 
ol'.Johand Joshua, of a line or rope i’or the j)urpose of taking mea- 
surements,* ''p, ‘?2n. It was brought by the Hebrews out of Egypt, 
where, according to the unanimous testimony of antiquity, Survey- 
ing first had its origin, and inconsequence of the inundations of the 
Nile, was carried to tlie greatest height. It was here, as we may 
well conclude, that the Hebrews acquired so much knowdedge of 
the principles oi'thal science, as to enable them, with the aid of the 
measuring line above mcniioned, to jiai tilion and set off geographi- 
cally the whole land of Canaan*. 'I'hc weights usfetl in weighing 
solid bodies (Cxeu. xxiii. 15, 16.), provided they were similar to each 
other in form, imply a knowledge of the rudiments of stereometry. 

V. The Mechanic Arts. — No express mention is made of the 
mechanic arts ; but that a knowledge of them, notwithstanding, ex- 
isted, may be inferred from the erection of Noah’s ark, and the 
towfer of Babel; from the use of balances in the time of Abraham; 
also from what Is said of the Egyptian chariots, in Gen. xli. -IS. 
xlv. ly. I. and Exod. xiv. 6, 7.; and Irom the instruments used 
by the Egy{)tians in irrigating their lands. (Dent. xi. 10.) It is 
imi)lied in the. mention of these, and subsecjuently of many other 
iustrinmaits, that other instruments still, not expressly named, but 
which were of course tiecessary for the formation of those which are 
named, were in existence. 

VJ. (icograph:/. — Geographical itotices occur so frequently in 
the Bible, that it is not necessary to say much on this point; 
but see Gen. x. 1—60. xii. 1— E5. xiv. 1 — 16. xxviii. 2— 9. 
xlix. 1 3., ike. I’erhaps, however, it deserves to be repeated, that in 
the time of .Toshna, the whole of I’alestine was subjected to a geo- 
graphical division. (Josh, xviii. 9.) It is evident, then, from their 
geographical knowledge, as w ell as li'om other circumstances already 
mentioned, that there' must have existed among the Hebrews, the 
• rudiments, if inc hing more, ol mathematical science. 

VII. Phi/sii\>, or Natural Philosophy, has seen; ed but little atten- 
tion in the East . / knowledge of the animal, vegetable and mine- 

ral king(U)ms, Ol- the sci .nice of Natural History, was always much 
more an object r>t inierest. iSolomon was an illustrious pattern of 
knowledge and wisdom ; and his skill in this science is sulHciently 
indicated, when we are told th.at he spahe cf trees, from the cedar- 
tree that is in Lebanon^ even to the hyssop tJuit springeth md of the 
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waU: he spake also of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping things, and 
qf^hes. (1 Kings iv. S3.) 

/Traces of Philosophy, strictly so called, that is, the system of pre- 
A’/ling moral opinions, may be found in the book of Job, in the 

7th, 39th, and 73d Psalms, also in the books of Provei*bs and 
Ccclesiastes, but chiefly in tlie apocryphal book of Wisdom, and 
/the writings of the son of Sirach. During the captivity, the Jews 
acquired many new notions, particularly from the Mehestani, and 
appropriated them, as occasion offered, to their ow'n purposes. They 
at length became acquainted with the philosophy of the Greeks, 
which makes its appearance abundantly in the book of Wisdom. 
After the captivity, the language in which the sacred liooks were 
written, was no longer vernacular. Hence arose the need of aTi in- 
terpreter on the sabbatic year, a time when the whole law was read; 
and also on the sabbath in tlu* synagogues, which had been recently 
erected, in order to make the })eople understand what was read. 
These interpreters learnt the Hebrew language at llie schools. The 
teachers of these scliools, who, for the two generations preceding the 
time of Christ, had maintained sotne acquaintance with the Greek 
philosophy, were not satisfied with a simple interpretation of the 
Hebrew idiom, as it stood, but shaped the interpretation, so as to 
render it conformable to their philosophy. Thus arose contentions, 
which gave occasion for the various sects of Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes. In the time of our Saviour, tlivisions had arisen 
among the Pharisees themselves. No less than eighteen nice ques- 
tions, if we may believe the Jewish llabbins, w'ere contested, at that 
period, between the schools of Hillel and Shammai. One of which 
questions was an incjuiry, “ What cause was sufllciejit for a bill of 
divorce?” If the Shaun lai and Hillel of the Talmud are the same 
with die learned men mentioned in Josephus, viz. Sameas and Pol- 
lio, who flourished thirty-hiur years before Christ, then .Shammai 
or Sameas is undoubtedly the same with the Simeon who is men- 
tioned Luke ii. 25. 34. and his son Gamaliel, so celebrated in the 
Talmud, is the same with the Gamaliel mentioned Acts v. 34. xxii. 3. 

Antiently, learned men w'erc denominated among the Hebrews 
□’.Dil} as among the Greeks they w'ere called o-o?)a, that is, wihe 
-men. In the time of Christ, the common ajipellative for men of that 
description was ypufj-ixunvc, in the Hebrew' scribe. They 

were addressed by the honorary title of ’3*^, that \s, great 

or master^ The .Jews in imitation of the Greeks, had their seven 
wise men, who were called Itahboni, Gamaliel was one of the 

number. They called themselves the children of wisdom; expres- 
sions which correspond very nearly to the Greek (jSiAoo-cxJiOf. (Matt. 

xi. 19. Luke vii. 35.) The heads of sects were called fathers (Matt. 

xii. 27 . xxiii. 1 — 9.), and the disciples, vvere denominated 

sons or children. The Jew ish teachers, at leiist some of them, had pri- 
vate lecl^iire rooms, hut they also tauglit and disputed in synagogues, 
in in tact^ wherever they could find an audience. The 
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method of these teachers was the same with that, which prevailed 
among the Greeks. Any disciple who chose might propose qiitg- 
tions, uporf which it was the. duty {)f the teachers to remark aid 
give their opinions. (Luke ii. ^G.) The teachers were not investel 
with their functions by any formal act of the church or of the civil 
authority ; they were self-con stituteil. They received no other sa- 
lary than some voluntary present from the disciples, which was 
called an honorarif^ honorarium. (1 Tim. v. 17.) They ac- 
quired a subsistence in the main by the exercise of some art or 
handicraft. That they took a higher seat than their auditors, al- 
though it was jirobabiy the case, does not follow, as is sometimes 
suppos'ed, dVoin Luke ii. 46. According to the Talmudists they 
were bound to hold no conversation witli women, and to refuse to 
sit at table with the lower class of people. (John iv. 27. Matt. ix. 1 1.) 
The subjects on which they tauglit, were numerous, commonly 
intricate, and of no great consequence; of which there are abundant 
examples in the Talmud. ' 

VIII. The diseases to which the human frame is subject would 
naturally lead man to try to alleviate or to remove them : hence 
sprang the art of medicine. In the early ages of the world, indeed, 
there couUl not be much occasion for a science which is now so ne- 
cessary to the health and Inuppiness of mankind. The simplicity of 
their manners, the plainness of their diet, their temperance in meat 
and drink, and their active life (being generally occupied in the field, 
and in rural alliiirs), naturally tendetl to strengthen the body, and 
to afford a greater share of health than what we now enjoy. The 
powers of human nature were not then so much prejudiced by luxury 
and intemperance, which arc now the occasion of so many diseases: 
and to this unhappy source is owing our advancement in the know- 
ledge of physic. 

Antienily, at Babylon, the sick, when they were first attacked 
with a disease, were lelt in the streets, for the purpose of learning 
from those who might ipass them, what practices or what medicines 
had been of assistance to them, wiien afllicted with a similar disease. 
This was [lerhaps done also in other countries. The Egyptians 
carried their sick into the tem})le of 8eiapis; the Greeks carried 
theirs into those of Lsculapins. * In both of these temples, there 
were preserved wriiU n receipts of the means by which various cures 


' A sort of i'.ciukuiic.tl di;g--oe wus conforred on tlio pupils in the Jewish seminaries, 
which, after the destn« ;tion of Jerusalem, were established at Rabylon and Tiberias. The 
‘circumstances attending the conferring at this degree, are described by Maimonides ( Jad- 
chazaka, lib. vi. 4.> us'follr vs. 1. The candidate for the degree vas examined, both iu 
respect to his luoral ch.arae'er and his literary accjuisitions. Having undergone this 
examination with approbation, the disciple then aseendetl an elevated seat, Matt, xxiii. 2, 
3. A writing tablet was prcsmited to him, to signify, that he should write down his aetjui- 
sitionS) since they miglit escape tVoin his incin<>ry> uiicl, without being written down, be 
lost. 4. A key was presented to signify, that he might now ojjen to others the treasures 
of knowledo’e. (Luke Jti. r,2.) S. Hands were laid upon him ; a custom derived from 
Numb, xxvii. 18. 6. A certain powe* or authority was conferred upon him, probably 

to be exercised over his own diseiplos. 7. Final'., , he was saluted in the school of Tibe- 
rias, with the title of Rabbi, 31, in the school of llabylon, with that of Master, lO. 
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harf been elFected. With the aid ol’ these recorded remedies, the 
aiy of healing assumed in the progress of time the arspect of a science, 
l/assumed such a form, first in ICgypt, and at a much more recent 
riod, in Greece ; but it was not long before tliosc of the former 
/ere surpassed in excellence by the physicians of the latter country. 
/I'hat the Egyptians, however, had no little skill in medicine, may 
be gathered from what is said in the Pentateuch, resj)ccting the 
marks of leprosy. That some of the medical ])rescriptions should 
fail of bringing the expected relief is nothing strange, since Pliny 
himself mentions some which arc far from [troducing the ellects 
he ascribes to them. Physicians are mentioned first in Gen. 1. 2. 
Exod. xxi. 19. Job xiii. 1. Some accjuaintance with, chifurgical 
operations is implied in the rite of circumcision. (Gen. xvii. 1 1 — 11.) 
There is ample evidence, that the Israelites had some accjuaintancc 
with the internal structure of the luiman system, although it does 
not appear that dissections ol'the human body for m.edical ])urposes, 
were made till as late as the time of i’tolcmy. That jdiysicians 
sometimes undertook to exercise their skill, in reuioviiiii’ diseases of 
an internal nature, is evident li;om the circuiiislance of David’s 
playing upon the harp to cure the malady of 8uul. (1 .Sam. xvi. 16.) 
The art of healing was committed among the l iebj’ews, as well as 
among the Egy])tiaus, to tlie pric'sts ; who, indeed, were obliged 
by a law' of the state, to take cog;nizance of lej>rosie.s. (Lev. xiii. 1 — 
14. 57. Dent. xxiv. 8. 9.) Ueierence is iiia.de. to jdiysicians who 
were not priests, and to iiistances of sickness, disease, healing, &c. 
in the following passages, viz. 1 Sam. xvi. 16, 1 Kings i. 2 — 4. xv. 
2.8. 2 Kings viii, 29. ix. 15. Jsa. i, 6. .Ter. viii. 22. Iszek. xxx. 21. 
Prov. iii. 18. xi. 80. xii. 18. xvi. 15. The probable teasou of 
King Asa’s not seeking help froiii (Jod, but from the ))!iysicians, 
as mentioned in 2 Chron, xvi. 12., was, that they had not at that 
period recourse to the simnlo medicines, which nature ollered, but 
to certain superstitunis rites aiul incantations ; and this, no doubt, 
was the ground of the reflection, which was cast upon him. The 
balm or balsam was particularly celebrated, as a mc'dicine. (.fer. viii. 
22. xlvi, 11. li. 8.) About the tiiiu.- of Christ, the Hebrew physi- 
cians both made advancements in science, and incnaised in numbers.’ 
It appear-s from the ’I’almud -, that the J lebrew' j)hysicians were ac- 
customed to salute the sick by saying, “ Arise from jjour (Jisrasr.” 
This salutation had a miraculous effect in the mouth of Jesus. 
(Mark v. 41.) According to the .Jerusalem Talmud, a sick man 
was judged to be in a way of recovery, who began to take his usual 
food. (Compare Mark v. 48.) The antients w'ere accustonted to at- 
tribute-the origin of diseases, particularly of those whose natural 
causes they did not understand, to the immediate interference of tlie 
deity. Hence they were ricnominated by the antient Greeks, Moot- 
or the srourg^s of Sod, a w'ord which is employed in the New 

' Luke v. "A. viii, 43. .Josephus, Aniicp Jud. lib. xvii, c. 6. § 5. 
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Testament by the physician Luke himself (vii. 21.), and also in 
Mark V. 29. 3f4. 

IX. Various diseases are mentioned in the sacred writings, is 
cancers, consumption, dropsy, cpilejisy, fevers, gangrenes, hepros^ 
(respecting which see pp. 32(') — 329. supra,) lunacy, &c. Concerning 
a lew diseases, the nature of which has exercised the critical acu- 
men of pJiysicians as well as divines, the following observations 
may be s.itisfactory to the reader. 

1. The Disease of I he PhiUslines, mentioned in 1 Sam. v. 6. 12. 
and vi. 17., has been supposed to be the dysentery: but it was most 
probably the hemorrhoids or bleeding piles, in a very aggravated 
ilegree*. , 

2. The Disease of Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 14.) a})pcars to liave been a 
true madness, of the melancholic or atrabilarioiis kind, as the an- 
tient jihysicians termed it ; the fits of which returned on the 
unhappy monarch at uncertain periods, as is frequently the case in 
this sort of inaliuly. The remedy ap[)lieil, in the judgment of ex- 
})crienced physicians, was an extremely proper one, viz. playing on 
tlie harp. The character of the .modern oriental music is expres- 
sion, rather than science : and it u'.ay be easily conceived how well 
adapted the unstudied ar.d artless strains of David were to soothe 
the j)erLiirbed inim! of .Saul ; which strains were bold and free from 
his connige, and sedate througi! his })iety. 

3. ddie Disease of Jehoram kiup of Israel. — This sovereign, who 
was clothed with the double ir.famy of being at once an idolater and 
the murderer oi‘ his brethren, was diseased internally for two years, 
as had been predictetl by the prophet Elijah ; and his bowels are 
said at last to have fallen out by reason of his sickness. (2 Chron. 
xxi. 12 — l.a. 13, 19.) This disease, Dr. Mead says, beyond all 
doubt was the dysentery, and though its continuance so long a time 
was very uncommon, it is by no means a thing unheard of. The 
intestines in time become ulcerated by the ojicration of this disease. 
Not only blood is discharged from them, but a sort of mucous ex- 
crements likewise is thrown ollj and sometimes small pieces of the 
ilesh itself: so that apparently the intestines are emitted or fall out, 
which is sulllcient to account for the expressions that are used in the 
statement of king Jehoram’s disease. 

4. I'lic Disease vith 't:hich liexeViah xais afflicled (2 Kings xx. 7. 
Isa. xxxviii. 2!.), has been variously supposed to be a pleurisy, the 
plague, the elephantiasis, and the qiiinsey. But Dr. Mead is of 
opmiou that the nmlady was a fever which terminated in an abscess; 
and for promoting its suppuration a cataplasm of figs was admirably 
adapted. The case (.f llezekiah, however, indica.es not only the 
limited know'icdge of he .Icwish physicians at that time, but also 
that though God can cure by a miracle, yet he also gives sagacity 
to discover and aj^ply the most natural reiucdiesj 

.5. Coiurcruiiig thi; uature o^'Nclnichadnezzar's maladij (Dan. iv. 
25, 2G. 31 — 33.) learned men arc greatly divided, but the most 
probable account of it is ili-.t given oy Dr. Mead; who remarks 
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all the circumstances of it, a^ related by Daniel, so perfectly 
f^ee with hypochondriacal madness, that to hip it appears evi- 
(Vnt, that Nebuchadnezzar Was Seized With this distemper, and 
jMer its influence rpi wild into "^he fields : and that fancying him- 
/elf trarisfocped into' an ok,- he fed -on grass in the manner of 
pattle. JFor every sort of madn^ is a disease of a disturbed ima- 
gidadon^.whi^i this- unhappy m&iaboilred under full seven years. 
And through ijeglect of Pking proper ep e of himself, liis hair and 
nailf gr4w 0 .excessive lep^ ; which the latter growing 
thicker arid crooked, resefnbl0a tip claws of birds. I^w, the 
andent^ called persons affected with this species ’^^^adness Xox«v- 
:dp<o'!roC~jtcof-m<!H) or* xviotvSpayTTOi (dog-niefi) ; they went 

al)roM''in tip night, imitating wolves or intent 

.upoil'Opening the sepulchres of Ihe dead, much 

ulcaraied, either by frequent falfs, or the bitta In like 
m^ner are jsthe daughtei’s of Proetus related to have been mad, 
who, as Virgil says, ^ 

— '■■ If Jmplery^nt falm mvgilibus as^ros, 

~rr With iliiinick’d niooings fill’d tlie fields. 

For, os Servius observes, Juno possessed their minds with such a 
species of madness, that fancying themselves' cows, they ran into 
the fields, bellowed, often, and dreaded the plough. But these, 
according to .Ovid^rtlie physician Melampus, 


lierbas 

furiis^ 

Snatch’d froiif^lie fhrles Jjiy his eliarms and herbs. 

. . Nc^, was tins di|i_order unknown to the moderns ; for Schenckius 

retards a remarkable instance of'it in a hdsbaiulman of Padua, xvho 
ifnaginiffg t^dt he "idas c: •wo/fl attacked^ evat J^cd 'several persons 

in t^ felds; and 'when at length he tur/s taken, ke persevered in <k- 
olarin^Jdnis(^f d rddt !Wo^^ and that onlp difference consisted in 
tie in'O^Aon ff'hiiisItfh and hair.* But it may be objected to this 
<^ip$^;itbat th^ plsfiiirttoe was foretold to tne bing, so that , he 
*nigh| correcting ln§ morals ; aiul therefore it 

is in the course of nature. But we 

hlabvf^.CM.t those whicli God executes either through cle- 

jBifepiiyW vepge^pe^- frequenU^^ pejffofinecl by the; assistance pf 
mturi^t;bausie«.‘''^^ T^^^ threatened lllz^ikiah with death, and 

tiein%|fterwiu*d8p^ prayep, he restpi'ad to lifb,,and 

! ;ttse jpf dgs l^ld on the tumour, as a medipinbi^ his disease. 
h|hg feppd, account of his fb be devoured 

. dqiub^ but that the'pl^^, which is gene- 

llted to di 'j^^ivipe wrath, rowt coiMi^ly.b.wes its origin 
ated air.' . 







1)6. vi. tod Paul. lib^^ cap. xvi, 

yi.® 

3S5. " 

itioneswediew llarj;|^eX.ycanairop, JObs. 1,,' ‘ 
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6. The Pale!!/ of the NeV Tjtet§riient is*, a disease of very vide 

import, and the Greek, word, wlflch ,is*, so* translated, compre- 
hended not fewer than, five different maladies', viz: (1.) Apoplexy^.^ 
paralytic shock, which liffected the whole body ; — (2.) Hemip^ 
which ^^ffects and jiaralyses only onft side of the body; the 
mentioned* in Matt ijf. 2. to Jhaye been of — • 

(3.) Paraplpgy, which j>aralj%e&W4he‘;p^rts of the sysiep^ bewiptlie 
neclf ; — ^(4.) a contractioit^iyh^as-^ 

cles^ih the whole or part of the ba^yf thehjSods, for 

is a very dang^ous disease ; 'mid thief ^ects upon the' parts seized 
are very viol<^j|and deadly. 'Rius, jvhgn a* person is stji^ck with 
it, if n^ h|(p|^*1iajipens to be extended, lie is unable f^i'd^w it 
back : extemle^ when he is sO j^itruck, hel^l|ifable 

to exte^flil^f to be diminished iiv sizO^^ ahd^^i^4)p in 

appearance^' wliOiycfe' the Hebrews ivere accustomed tQ^.<2ilPit a 
’withered haWdl The impious ^Jeroboam wa^ -strack witli’tjata^psy 
(1 Kings xiii. 4 — 6‘.); the prophet Zechariah, among tlije judgment^ 
he was commissioned to denounce against the, idol shepherd that 
leaveth the Jiocli\ threatens that his arm shall bcyiried up. (Zech. xi. 
17.) Other instances of this malady occur in JVTatt; xii. 1,0. mjd 
John v. 3. 5. — (5.) The Cramp. This, in oriental countries, is a fear- 
ful malady, and by no means unfrequent. It/originates from the 
chills of the night : the limbs, when seized with i|, 'remain Immove- 
able, sometimes turned in ahd sometimes o^^- in' the very same 
jiosition as when they ivere first seizech’ ‘ The person afQicfod re- 
sembles a man undergoing the torture, ^deravifo^sveo, and experi^ces 
nearly the same suiferings. Death follows this disease S> a few 
days. Alciimis was struck with it (1 Macc. ix, '5^^58.), as altib ja^as 
the CeAturion’s serva'nt.^(Matt, viii. 6.) ' 5 A 

7. Tlie malady ‘Vhieft afflicted the patriarch Job (ii. 7.) has 

grimy exercised the ingephity of coqnnentators, ‘ who have sup- 
p<l|!l{e|[ it to be the leprosy %\ih siitalt-poXy yLpO! i\iepleph^ The 

last opinion is utjopted by Dts: Mead ‘and ttet^rdSn, and by Mi- 
chaelis; and ‘ap^ars to be best suppbf ted. this disoMer the 
skin becomes uneveiwuid wrinkled With like^at of 

tlie elephant, whence it takes its iDguiie. ’ ^h6n.% 

height, as it aitpears to jiave done in this instiiilice, it ■ 

and ccnsequchtly aiforefs the unhappy patient riP pi^'spect', but that 
of long^contiri[u£d%fl6ry. : . 'V, 

8. The, d^^lf^'’ which in Matt. Matk v^ 25. aiid' X^pike 

viii. 4^. is ^Kj^hniyated il'Hoo well kWo'fn^'lg) 

require .aiiy '^Matiori Biysicians conj^.it to be jA drder 
which is very difl^^t of cure. (Markv. l Dow ,'dg*^|^j|3L^'plr-* 

cumstance magnify .fue Wnevoteht iniritele, wrought 

on a woman who had cj^oured under it fot twelve year^ Ifq 

9. The Blindne^ sorcerer Hymas (Acjts xiiijt is in 

the Greek dehbml^^ « 5 ^^us, apd with great propriety, beipg 
rather an obscUrat|ffl|ph«ui a tot^ extinedon of sight.' It Was qcca- 

VOI,. III. '"‘4.-^' ‘ ■ l I ' 
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sio^cl by a thin coat or tiinicU lilwd snbstmicc, which spread 
itsaf over a portion of the eye, "and interrupted the power of vision, 
irfnce the disease is likewise called ctioing or darkness. It was 
sily ciu'ed, and sometimes even healed of itself, witliout resorting 
any medical prescriptioii. 'riierefove Saint Paul added in Ids 
lienunciation, that the impostoi’ should nul see the. snu for a season. 
^But. the blindness of the man, of w'hose ndraetdous restoration to 
sight we have so interesting an account in John ijc., was total, and 
being inveterate from Jiis birlli, was incurable by any human art or 
skill. See an exandnation of this miracle in Vol. 1. p}). 254, 255. 
271 — 2 , 73 . . . , - . 

10, Lastly, in the New' Testament we meet with repeated in- 
stances of what are termed Denmiiacal Possession. The reality of 
such possessions indeetl lias been denied by some authors, and 
attempts have been made liy others to {jccount for them, either as 
the effect of natural disease, or the iinluence of imagination on per- 
sons of a nervous habit. But it is vr. aid test, that the persons, who 
in the New Testament are said to be j:ossessed zeith devils (nmre 
correctly with demons) cannot mean only ]iersons afflicted with 
some strange disease: for they are evidently lierc as in other 
places,' — particularly in Luke iv. 33 — 3(5. 11. — distinguished from 
the diseased. Further, Clirist’s .speaking on various occasions to 
these evil spirits, as distinct from the ])crsons posse.ssed by them, — 
his conitnanding them and asking them (jucstions, and receiving 
answers from them, or not sullering them to speak, — and several 
circumstances rekating to the terrilSlc preternatural elleets which 
theyiiatl upon tlie posses.setl, and to tlie manner of Christ’.s evoking 
them, — particularly their rccjuesting and obtaining {'.ermission to 
enter the herd of swane (Matt. viii. 3J, 32.), and j)recipitating^cm 
into the sea; all these circuinstance.s cjui >n’iv.v be accounted lor by 
any distemper whatever. Nor is it any reasonabl(( objectiomfhat 
we do not read of such fre(]U('nt possessions before or sindii^he 
appearance of our Redeemer u})oa earth. It seem;; indeed to have 
been ordered by a special providence that they slandd have been 
permitted to have then been more common: in order that He, w'ho 
came to destroy the woi’ks of the Devil, might th(> nmre remarkably 
and visibly triumph over him ; and that the machiiiatitms and de- 
vices of iSatan miglit be inoj c openly defeated, at a time when their 
power was at its highest, both in the souls and bodies of men ; and 
' also, that plaio facts might be a sensible confutation of the Saddu- 
"ceau error, which denied the existence of angels or .spirits (Acts 
xxiii. 8.), and prevailed among the principal men both for rank and 
learning tho.se days. The cases of the demoniacs expelled by the 
apostiejs, Were cases <'.f real possession ; and it is a well-known fact, 
that iti the second cent I’.ry of the Christian aei’a, the apologists ibr 
the ^r. scouted p^pfes- ors of the faith of Cljrist, apjiealed to their 
tneeiio^,f evil sj)irits as a proof of tlie divine origin of their religion, 
i^ll^evident Uiat the demoniacs merely insane or 
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epileptic patients, but persoas really and truly vexed and convu'sed 
by unclean demons. ^ 


SECTION IV. 

ON THE COMMEIICE OF THE HEBnEVVS. 

I. Commerce of the Midianitex, Egyptians, and Phcenicians. — II. Mode 
oj transporting Goods. — III. Commerce of the Hebrews, particularly 
under Solomon and his successors. — IV. Notice ofanlient Shipping. 

V. Money, Weights, and Measures. 

I. Scriptui ■es do not afford ns any exam])le of trade, more 

antient than those caravans of Islnnaelites and Midianites, to whom 
Joseph was perfidiously sold by his brethren. These men were on 
their return iVoin Gilead, with their camels laden with spices, and 
other rich articles of merchandi/o, which they were caiTying into 
Egyj)t ; where, doubtless, they produced a great return, from the 
(|uantities consumed in that country for embalming the bodies of 
the dead. From their purchasing Joseph, and selling him to 
Poti})har, it is evident that their traffic was not confined to the 
commodities fiirnished by Gilead. But the most distinguished 
merchants of antient times were the Phoenicians, who bought the 
choic('st productions of the. East, which they exported to Africa 
and Europe, whence they took in return silver and other articles of 
merchamli/e, which they again circulated in the East. Their first 
metropolis was isitlon, and aftcrwanls Tyre, tlnmded about 250 
years belore the huilding of ISolomon’s tempie, or 1251 before the 
Christian mra: and wherever they ivent, they appear to have 
established peaceful commercial settlements, mutually beneficial to 
themselves and to the natives of the country visited by them. The 
commerce of Tyre is [larticularly described in Isa. xxiii. and Ezek. 
XXV ii. xxviii. 

II. The commerce of the East ajipears to have been chiefly 
carried on by land : hence ships are but rarely mentioned in the 
Old Testament befor'e the times of David and Solomon, There 
were two principal i-outes from Palestine to Egypt; viz. one along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, from Gaza to Pelusium, 
which was about three days' journey ; and the other from Gaza to 
the Elanitic branejt >f the Arabian Gult; which now [Hisses near 
Mount Sinai, and rc-uires nearly a mouth to complete it. Although 
chariots were not .unkmiwn to the antient inhabitants of the Eas^ 
yet they chiefly transjiorted their merchandise across the desert on 

' Por a summary of t])'* evidence that tlie dciuoiKac* inentioiitjd in the New 
iiient were persons posseSsisl bv evil spirits, see Bp. Newton’s works, vol. iv. pp. 

256—304. and Mr, 'I’tvgnscnd’s llaanony of the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 157— f60. 

■ -t-J. ... _ _ 
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(is, a hardy race- of animals, admirably adapted by nature for 
thWpurpose : and lest they should be plundered by robbers, the 
in^chants used to travel in large bodies (as they now do), which are 
led caravans ; or in smaller companies termed kajiles oi* kajles. 
fobvi. 18, 19. Gen. xxxvii. 25. Isa. xxi, 13.) 

III. Although the land of Canaan was, from its abundant pro- 
luce, admirably adapted to commerce, yet Moses enacted no laws 
m favour of trade ; because the Hebrews, being specially set apart 
for the preservation of true religion, could not be dispersed among 
idolatrous nations without being in danger of becoming contami- 
nated with their abominable worship. He therefore only inculcated 
the sti’ictest justice in weights and measures (Levit. xix. 36, 37. 
Heut XXV. 13, 14.); and left the rest to future ages and governors, 
it is obvious, however, that the three great festivals of the Jews, 
who were bound to present themselves before Jehovah thrice in the 
year, would give occasion for much domestic traflic, which the 
individuals of the twelve tribes would cany on with each other 
nither for money or produce. From Judg. v. 17. it should seem 
that the tribes of Dan and Asher hatl some commercial dealings 
with the neighbouring maritime nations: but the earliest direct 
notice contained in the Scriptures of the commerce of the Hebrews, 
does not occur before the reign of David. I’his wise aiul valiant 
prince, by many victories, not only enlarged the boundaries of his 
empire, but also subdued the kingdom of Edom (which he reduced 
into a province), and made himself master of the twp ports of Klath 
and Ezion-geber on the Red Sea. Part of the wealth acquired by 
his conquests he employed in purchasing cedar-timber from l liram-I. 
king of Tyre, with whom he maintained a friendly correspondence 
as long as .he lived ; and he also hired Tyrian masons and car- 
penters for carrying on his worksi * This prince collected for the 
building of the temple, upwards of eight hlmdred millions of ^r 
lU^ey, according to Dr. Arbuthnot’s calculations, On the d^tth 
of David, Solomon his successor cultivated the arts of peace, pul 
was thereby enabled to indulge his taste for magnificence and lux- 
ury> moije than his father could possibly do. Ifoing blessed 
larger share of wisdom than ever before fell to the lot of an^^roan, 
be directed his talents for business to the improvement of lureign 
cpmmerce, which had not been expressly prohibited by Moses, 
lie . employed the vast wealth amassed by his father, in works of 
pi^itecture, and in strengthening and beautifying his kingdom. 
The ceiebrped temple at Jerusalem, the fortifications of that capi- 
ta), and mtl^ny entire cities, (among which was the famous Tadmor 
cir Palmyra,) were built by him. Finding his owp subjects bint 


• Bupbleraus, an antient writrr quoted by Eusebius (De Pra^. Evang. lib, ix.), says 
tfir lAvjd biiUt sJiiiri in ArabI- , fti which he sent men skilled in mines and metals to the 
V, i iutbors, liiipi'oving upon this ratlier ' suspicious autliorityi 

* hon^r of being the founder the g^eat East Iiidiatv comr 
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little qualified for such undertakings, he applied to Hiram II. h*nff> 
of Tyre, the son of his father’s friend Hiram, who furnished lim 
with cedar and fir (or cypress) timber, and large stones, all pioi, 
perly cut and prepared for building ; which the Tyrians carried 
water to the most convenient landing-place in Solomou^s dominionfi 
Hiram II. also sent a great number of workmen to assist and in- 
struct Solomon’s people, none of whom had skill to hew timber lib'e 
nnto the Sidonians (I Kings v. 5, 6.), as the Israelites then called' 
the Tyrians, from their having been originally a colony from Sidoifr/ 
Solomon, in return, furnished tlie Tyrians with corn, wine, and oily 
and he* even received a balance in gold. ( I Kings v. 9 — 11. 2 Chron,' 
ii. 10.) It ft not improbable, however, that the gold was the stipu- 
lated price for Solomon’s cession of twenty towns to the Tyrians j 
which Hiram, not liking them, afterwards returned to him. (1 Kings 
ix. 12, 13.) 

The great intercourse of trade and friendship, which Solomon 
had with the first commercial people in the western world, inspired 
him with a strong desire to particii)ate in the advantages of trade. 
His father’s conquests, as we ha\^ already seen, had extended his 
territories to the Red Sea or the Arabian Gulph, and had given 
him the possession of a good harbour, whence ships might be des-i 
patched to the rich countries of the south and east. But, his own 
subjects being totally ignorant of the arts of building and navigating 
vessels, he again had recourse to the assistance of Hiram. The 
king of Tyre, who was desirous of an opening to the oriental conii^ 
merce, the articles of which his subjects were obliged to receive Ut 
second hand from the Arabians, entered readily into the views of 
therHebrew monarch. Accordingly, Tyrian car}5entei*s were sent ' 
to build vessels for both kings at E/ion-geber, Solomon’s port on 
the Red Sea ; whither Solomon himself also went to animate thd 
workmen by his presence. 

Solomon’s ships, conducted by Tyrian navigators, sailed in com- 
pany with those of Hiram to some rich countries, called Ophir, 
(most probably Sofala on the eastern coast of Africa,) and Tarshish, 
a place supposed to be somewhere on the same coast.* The voy^ 
age required three years to accomplish it; yet, notwithstanding the 
length of time employed in it, the returns in this new channel of 
trade were prodigiously great and profitable, consisting of gold^' 
silver; precious stones, valuable woods, and some exotic animalk; 
as apes and peacocks. We have no information concerning thef 


* It is certain Utat unde. Pl^araoh Necho, two hundred years rfter the time of Solo- 
moti, this voyage ^as medf by the Egyptians. (Herodotus, lib. iv. c. 42.) ThejrskilM 
from the Red Sea, and returned by the Mediterranean, and tliey i>ei formed it in three 
years j Just the same time' tliat the voyage under Solomon had taken up. It afipears 
likewise from Pliny Ii(>. **• c* 67.), tliat the passage round the Cape of Oqo^ 

Hope was known and practised* before liis time ; bj^Hanno the Carth^ingm. 

When Qartliage vras in nU^iflory ; by one Eudoxus, in the time of Ptolemy Lat^yrus, 
king of Egypt ; and Cseliu^Lntipater, an historian of good credit, somewhat earlier 
Pliny, testifies that he li|d a inerchant wh.. had the voyage from ,|§^des'tQ 
.Ethiopia. ' * 
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dxtmes exported in this trade ; but, in all probability, the manu- 
facjiires of the Tyrians, together with the commodities imported by 
thfn from other countries, were assorted with the corn, wine, and 
of Solomon’s dominions in making up the cargoes ; and his 

fips, like the late Sparusli galleons, imported the bullion, partly 
the benefit of his industrious and commercial neighbours. 
'l Kings vii. — x. 2 Chron. ii. viii. ix.) Solomon also established a 
^commercial correspondence with Kgypt ; whence he imported 
horses, chariots, and fine linen-yarn : the chariots cost six hun- 
dred, and the horses one hundred and fifty shekels of silver each. 
(I Kings X. 28, 29. 2 Chron. i. 16, 17.) 

After the division of the kingdom, Edom being in that portion 
which remained to the house of David, the .Jews appear to have 
carried on the oriental trade from the two ])orts of Elath and 
Ezion-geber, especially the lattei*, until the time of Jehoshaphat, 
whose fleet was wrecked there. { 1 Kings xxii. 48. 2 Chron. xx. 
36, 37.) During the reign ol' Jehoram, the wicked successor ol' 
Jehoshaphat, the Edomites shook off the yoke ol' the Jewish sove- 
reigns, and recovered their ports'. From this time the Jewish 
traffic, through the Red Sea, ceased till the reign of Uzziah ; who, 
having recovered Elath soon after his accession, expelled the I'klom- 
ites thence, and, having fortified the ])lace, peopled it with his 
own subjects, who renewed their former commerce. '^I'liis appears 
to have continued till the reign of Ahaz, when Rezin, king of Da- 
mascus, having oppressed and weakened .Judah in conjunction with 
Pekah, king of Israel, took advantage of this circumstance to seize 
Elath ; whence he expelled the .Jews, and planted it with Syrians. 
In the following year, however, kJath I’ell into the hamls of ’I'iglath- 
pileser, king of Assyu'ia, who conquered Rezin, b\it did not I'estore 
it to his friend and all}’, king Ahaz.' Thus finally^ terminated the 
commercial jn'os])erity of the kingdoms of .Judah and Israel. After 
the captivity, indeed, during the reigns of the Asmotuean princes, 
the Jews became great tr.aders. In the time of Pom{)ey the Gre.at, 
there were so many Jew’s abroa<l on the ocean, even in the cha- 
racter of pirates, that king Antigonus was accused before lurn of 
having sent them out on j)urj)ose. During the ])eriod of time 
comprised in the New’ Testament history, Joppa and Cjesarea were 
the two principal ports; and corn continued to be a staple article 
of export to ’lyre. (Acts xii. 20.) - 

IV. Respecring the size and architecture of the .Jewish ships, we 
have no information wliatcver. The trading vessels of the antients 
were, in general, much interior in size to tliose of the moderns : 
Cicero mtaitions a nu’iiber of ships of burthen, none of which were 

' During this pel ioii, th’e Jf. a seem to have hail ))rivileged streets at Damascus, as 
hie Syrians had I'l Sam iria. ( Kings xx. 34.) In later times, during tlie crusades, the 
tlcnocse and Venetians, VIm had assisted th# Latin kings of Jurusalcin, had ns- 

s^ed to tbetn, with great liberties and exclusive jurisdictions tlierein. See Harmer’s 

® hitol. llebr.*pp. 1 (»9 — 174. Maepherson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. i. 

P;' i'S— 24. ,t’ . Pritlcaux’. Connexion, vol. i. pp. 5— lof 8th edit. 
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below two thousand amphorae, that is, not exceeding fifty-six toiis’j 
{«id in a trading vessel, in all probability of much less burthen, 
bound with corn from Alexandria in Egypt to Rome, St. Paul was 
embarked at Myra in Lycia. From the description of his voyage 
in Acts xxvii. it is evident to what small improvement the art cf. 
navigation had then attained. They had no compass by which they 
could stem- their course across the trackless deep ; and the sacred 
historian represents their situation as peculiarly distressing, when 
llie sight of the sun, moon, and stars was intercepted from them.: 
(Acts xxvii. 20.) The vessel being overtaken by one of those tre-. 
inendous gales, which at certain seasons of the year prevail in the 
Mediterrantjan (where they are now called L,evanters\ they had 
much xcork to come by the sliip’s hout^ which ap[)ears to have been 
toH-ed along after the vessel, agreeably to tlie custom that still 
obtains in the East, wliere the skid's are fastened to the sterns of the 
ships (10.) ; ’which having taken up, that is, having drawn it up close 
to the stern, they proceeded to undergird the ship. (17.) We learn 
I'rom various passages in the Greek and Roman authors, that the 
antients had recourse to tliis c-xpodient in order to secure their ves- 
sels, when in imminent danger "; and this method has been used 
even in modern times.'* 

Much ingenious conjecture has been hazarded relative to the 
nature of the rudder-bands^ mentione<l in Acts xxvii. 40. ; but the 
suj)posed didicuhy will be obviated by attending tb the structure of 
ivutient vessels. It was usual for all large ships, (of which descrip- 
tion w'ere the Alexandrian corn ships,) to have txco rudders, a kind 
of very large and broad oars, which were fixed at the head and 
stern. The bands were some kinds of fastenings, by which these 
rudders were hoisted some way out ol the water : for, as they could 
be ol' no use in the storm, and in tin; event of fair weather coming 
the vessel could not do wdihout them, this was a prudent way of se- 
curing them I'rom being broken to pieces by the agitation of the 
waves. 'J'hesc baiuls being loosed, the rudders wouhl fall dotvn 
into their proper places, and serve to steer the vessel into the creek 
winch they now- hail in view.' 

W‘. Conumn ee con hi not be carrieil on w ithout coin, nor without 
a .system of weights anil measures. 

Although ihe Mci iptures I'rcipienlly mention gold, silver, brass, 


* Epist. ad Fami'iiiiivs, lib. \i'. op.) .'!. _ * 

•’ Ilajiiiolius and AV' fstoiii, in loc. .have coll yclcd ninncrous testimonies. 

'' Tilt* proce.ss of n .idtM -jririling a bhip i- llins peribrinoil : — .A stoul cable is slipped 
under the vessed at the ])rovv , which the stMinon can conduct to an;, ;>art of the ship’s kecl| 
and then fasten tl'e t wo end on the deck, to keep tiie planks from starting. As many 
rounds as may be tieccssarv, may he thus taken about llie ves,scl. An inst^ince of this 
kind is mentioned in liortl AnsonV voyage round tlie world. Speaking of a Spanish 
inan-of-war in a stoi'in- tin' ver-ter says, — -** llzey were obliged to Inrow ovci board all 
tb^ir upper-deck guns ; atid take six l-iVtis^of caUe nmud tffi' sMpy to prevent her open-- 
(p.‘i4. Ito, fdiU ] Bp. Pearce and Dr. A. Clarke on Acts xxvii. 17. Two in- 
stances of under-girding a snip aic noth eti in the Chevalier de Johnstone’s Memoirs of 
the Rebellion in 17 lo-6‘, (London, 1 ^vo.) ; 421, 

* Khsiicr and A\'ctsteiD, or . xwii. 10, 
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certain sums of money, purchases made with money, current money, 
and/ money of a certain weight; yet the use of coin or stamped 
M(key appears to have been of late introduction among them. 
Cmmet is of opinion that ihe antient Hebrews took gold and silver 
oj\y by weight, and that they regarded the purity of the metal and 
wt> die stamp. The most antient Vnode of carrying on trade, 
^estiougbly, was by way of barter, or exchanging one commodity 
/for another ; a custom which obtains in some places even to this day. 
In process of time such metals as were deemed the most valuable, 
wefe received into traffic, and were weighed out ; until the inconve- 
niences of this method induced men to give to each metal a certain 
^(Rtrk, weight, and degree of alloy, in order to determine its value, 
save both buyers and sellers the trouble of weighing and ex- 
Shiining the nietal. The coinage of money was of late date among 
the Persians, tjreeks, and Romans. The Persians had none coined 
before the reign of Darius the son of Ilystaspes, nor had the Greeks 
(whom the Ramans most probably imitated) any before the time of 
^exander. We have no certain vestiges of the existence of coined 
moneys among the Egyptians, befotc the time of the Ptolemies; nor 
bad tne Hebrews any coinage until the government of Judas Mac- 
cabsegs, to whom Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, granted the pri- 
yilege^of coining his own money in Judma. Before these respec- 
||ve^ tim^s,. all paymonts.were made by weight; this will account for 
ope end the same'^ word {shekel, which comes from shakal, to weigh) 
denoting both a certain weight of. any commodity, and also a deter*- 
pipjate sum of money.’ 

,, and Measures were regulated at a very early period in 

.Asia. Moses made various enactments concerning them for the 
.Hebrews; and both weights and measures, which were to seiwc as 
.il^ndards both for form and contents, were deposited at first in the 
tabernacle, and afterw'ards in the temple, under the cognisance of 
,,tjj|^rips,ts. On the destruction of Solomon’s temple, these stjmd- 
, at^ hwesSarily perished ; and, during the captivity, the Hebrews 
the weights and measures of their masters. 

\\ . For tallies of the weights, measures, and money, which are i5®n- 
tioned ill the Bible, the reader is relcrred to I^o. II. of the Apj^n- 
dix to this volume. 

< I Dictionary, vol. ii. article 3fo7wi/, See a full ncoount of tJ\c^money coined 

by,ll» Mac€»btiean piipccs, in F. P, Buyer’s Dissertatio De Nuinis HelJiij^jl^inaritanis. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ALLUSIONS TO THE THEATRES, TO THEATRICAL PERFORM* 
ANCES, AND TO THE GRECIAN GAMES, IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


I. Allusions to the Theatres and to Theatrical ^erjormances in the N&es 

Teslamerht II. Allusions to the Grecian Games, particularly the 

Olympic Games. — 1. Qvialijications of the Candidates -- Preparatory 
Discipline to uohich they laere subjected. — 2. Foot-race.— ~S. Rewards 
of the Victors.— 4- Jieauliful allusions to these Games in the New 
Testament, explained, ^ 


I. Nothing seems more foreign to the maimers of the Israelites 
than theatres, public shews, or tliose exercises in which gladiators 
fought naked, and hazarded their lives for the sake of diverting a 
multitude of spectators, — a barbarous amusement, which has happily 
been abolished by the beneficent influence of the Gospel. There 
were in the cities of the heathens certain places appointed for pub- 
lic sports. The theatres held a great number of persons, and were 
so contrived that all could conveniently see.* In the performances 
.there exhibited the Gentiles took great delight : and this circum- 
stance accounts for so many theatres being erected in Judaea, soon 
after it became subject to a foreign tlominion. The theatres also 
appear to have been places of public meeting on particular occasions. 
Thus, at Ephesus, Gains and Aristarchus, Paul’s companions in 
travel, Avere taken to the theatre; but the apo.stle was prevented from 
entering in among them for fear of increasing the tumult of the 

people. (Actsxix. 29, 30.) , 

« In all countries the stage has ever furnished different languages 
with the most beautiful metaphors that adorn them. ^ la every 
tongue we read of the drama of human life ^ : its scenes are described 
as continually shifting and varying: mortal life is represetRed as an 


1 SeeLmnv. DeTabeinaculo,lib.iv. C.7. §3. ~ , r- • 

2 For the following account of the tlioatric.-.! representations, and of the Grecian games 
illuded to in the New TestaOient, the author is indebted to Dr. Harwowl s Int^uction, 

ml ii sefct«at l.and4.. collated with Bruning’sCompcndiutn AitUquitetum GrsBCamm 

j profanis ^iarun'., pp. 352.-376., from which treatise Dr. H. appears principally to 
lave detlved hisTnntcrials. 

s wat 6 em, mi vaiyvtov- n . . . , 

T«r ffrovSnv V <P^P^ ras oSww— Epigram in Antholog. 

Quomodo fabula, sic vita ; non qudm diu, sed quam bene acta sit, refert. Nihil ad rent 
pertinet, quo loco desinas ; qiiocunquc voles desme: tantflm bonam clausulam tmpone. 
Lneca, e?ist. hxvii. tern. ii. V 30(i. edit, Elz. 1673. Oior .. KCpySor owoXv.. rq, 

S fpal-^fuW' ovk ««roi/ r» We MW, rpic^ itoAwt fr M«Woi 

TV PiVto tp«« aW A ntoninus, lib. an. p. 236. edit. Oxon. The 
trords of the Psalmist,— * w e spend our days as a tale tliat is told, — tave been suppm^ 
to be an allusion to a dramatfe fab’s. The ii^gcry, considered m this view, would be 
striking, did we know that the early Jews ever had any sccnical represenUtions. 
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intricate plot, which will gradually unfold and finally wind up into 
hartjiouy and happiness ; and the world is styled a magnificent thea- 
tre,/ iJi which God has placed us, — assigned to every man a charac- 
teiV — is a constant spectator how he supports this character, — and 
wi/l finally applaud or condemn according to the good or bud exe^J 
cition of the part, whatever it is, he has been appointed to aetd Th^^» 
A’ama was instituted to exhibit a striking picture of Imman life, and. 
In a faitliful mirror, to hold yp to the spectator’s view that miscellany 
of characters which diversify it, and those interchanges and reverses 
of fortune which cheqi*er it.- It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
though the observation is proper for the sake of illustrating a very 
beautiful passage in one of St. l*aul’s Epistles, that a varictry of scenes 
is painted, which by means of the requisite machinery, are very 
frequently shifting, in order to shew tlie characters in a variety of 
places and fortunes. To the spectator, lively and affecting views 
are by turns dis})layed, sometimes, for example, of I'hebes, some- 
times of Athens, ^ one while of a palace, at another of a prison ; 
now of a splendid triuinpl'., and now of a funeral procession, — 
3 very thing, Irom the beginnie.g »to tlie catastrophe, perpetually 
varying and changing, according to the rules and conduct of the 
drama. Agreeable to this, with what elegance and propriety does 
St. Paul, whom we find (ptoting Menander, one of the most cele- 
brated writers of the Greek comedy, represent the fashion of this 
world as continually passing away ', and all the scenes of this vain 
and visionary life as perpetually shifting ! “ The imagery,” says, 

Grotius, “ is taken from the theatre, where the scenery is suddenly 
changed, and exhibits an appearance totally different.” •’ Anil as 
die ti'ansactions of the ilrania are not real, but fictitious and ima- 
rinary, such and such characters being assumed and ))ersonated, 
u whose joys or griefs, in whose domestic felicities or infelicities, in 
vhose elevation or depression, the actor is not really and })ers()nally 
nterested, but only supports a character, perha})s entirely foreign 
roin his own, and represents passions and affections in which his 
iwn heart has no share : how beautiful and expressive, when con- 
iklcred in this light, is that pSk^ge of Sc ipture wherein the a}>ostle 
s inculcating a Cdiristian indf|(erence f<)r this world, and exhorting 
IS not to suffer ourselves to be unduly allectcd either by the joys or 
iorrows of so fugitive and transitory a scene ! (1 (’or. vii. 29 — 31.) 

* Epicteli Eiidjirid. cap. xvii. p. Upton. KpictOti ‘Dissert ulioncs;^|ijU i\rnaiio. 
lb. iv. p. 580. Upton.® 

« JVp Antoninus, lib. xi. vi p.20-1. edit. Oxoii. 

3 ^^ Modb me Thet;^s, inodo ponit AtliCbiii* v 

Ilorat. Epist, lib. ii. ver. 21.1. 

^ 1 Cor. vii. f’l. UcLpayeiyap TO crxvf^ot, Toif KO'rfxoi/ TovTov. 

^ Dicitnr, ^ap9,yuvto cricTiirris, ubi .scenu inveriitur, ali.imque plane ostendit 

&cien). Grotius, ad loc. Miis comme (yrotius remarque que cettc reflexion de T Apf!^tre 
St emjirtiiitfiC dii que mot (jme I’ on traduit la figure, .sifi;niric 

roprement un perKonpago^e tb<5ifllrc, ou une tit'eoration daii.s Ji}ti)[;^de et dans Aristo- 
hane, ct quo. k> OrecJi disoient pour marquer le cl):in;.;einent de sci^, on de decoration 
,u tb^&tre to trx Tiyy (ricrirris, on erbit qu*il laiidroit tra^duire, La face de ee 

londe cOiivienf parfa'tement au dcssidn do I*' Ap6tre dans ccttoconjoneture 

d’une t^crsiori, pai le Cene, p. 07'}, Uotter, 1090. 
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But this I say^ h ctjtrcn the lime is shcret. It remaineth that both 
they that have 'wives, be as though therj had none : and they that Weep 
as though they wept not : and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced 
not : and they that buy as though they possessed not : and they that 
, use this world as not abusing it.^ For the fashion of this world pa:s- 
\eih away. If wo keep in miud the supposed allusion in the test 
(the fashion of this world passeth away) we shall discern a peculiar, 
beauty and force in his language and sentiment. For the actors in 
a play, whether it be comedy or tragedy, do not act their own 
proper and personal concerns, but only j^ersonate and mimic the 
characters and conditions of other men. And so when they weep 
in acting same tragical part, it is as tlmugh they wept not ; and 
there is more shew anti appearance, than truth and reality, of grief 
and sorrow in the case. On the other hand, if they rejoice in act- 
ing some brighter scene, it is as though they rejoiced not ; it is but 
a feigned semblance of joy, and forced air of mirth and gaiety, which 
they exhibit to the spectators, no rtuil inward gladness of heart. If 
they seem to contract mai riages, or act the mei’chant, or personate 
a gentleman of fortune, still it ianothing but liction. And so when 
the piny is over, they have no wives, no possessions or goods, no 
enjoyments of the world, in consef{uence of such representations. 
In like manner, by this apt comparison, the apostle would teach us 
to moderate our desires and afl’ections towartls every thing in this 
world ; and father, as it were, U) personate such things, as matters 
jof a foreign nature, than to incor})oratc ourselves with them, ns our 
own proper and personal concei n.” - 

“ The theatre is also furnished with dresses suitable to every 
age, and adapted to every circumstance ami change of Ibrtune. 
'I'Jie persons of t he drama, in one and the same* representation, 
Jrerpiently su})port a variety of chai'acters : the })rince and the beg- 
gar, the young and the old, change their dress according to the 
characters in which they re-jicctively ap})ear, by turns laying aside 
one habit and assuming another, agreeably to eveiy condition and 
age.-^ The apostle Paul seems to, alhule to this custom, and his 
expressions regarded in this lighf^/ have a peculiar beauty and 
energy, when he exhorts Ciiristjails to i>t r ofk the oi.n man 
with his deeds, and to nu r ox thk new max. (Coloss, iii, P, 10. and 
in Eph. iv. tl2, 2;3, ti l-.j That ye put oi'i’, coneerning the former 
conversation, the oLt> SIAN, which is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts : arid he renewed, in the spirit of your minds,, a7id that ye put 
<)N THE new wliich after God is created in righteousness and 

true holiness. 


' Kalaxp<t'f>-a'ji is very unhanpily romlercd alnise. It is Iierc used in a good sense, as 
the wliolo pasMigo r<.c|uiri s. J' ro.ii the tiansieiu7 of Iiuioaif life the apo.stle observes, that 
tliosc who arc now u'^ing tins world’s htippiucss will soon he as tfioso who had nevei'enjoy- 
ed It. ‘flic Greek writers use Ilapuxptu^nt or A-iroxpaofiai t* abuse. 

Brekcll’s l)is<-our!,v s, p. 318. 

3 Kivai yap uixowv iTsp I'ViiKpirrrrou <ru(lto7f av re @tp<rtrov av re Ayafitfivouos 

rvpomamv ovaAaSjj, y?ri>(.,)ii"T««-nrpo(n/! jy7a>s. Diogenes Laertius, lib. vti,p.4e3« 

IS i.c f tiin Inifiipnrli diiriii sif. all /trffirihn9. miJ^ 


wilt. Mciboinii. 16*92. 
MUii dubb'.v 



AUmi&iit Witie TTtSatres, ^c. IV/ 

<‘' It is, moreover, well known, that in the Romsin theatres and 
amphitheatres, ' malefactors and criminals were condemned to fight 
w'ith lions, bears, elephants, and tigers, for t>^hich * all parts of the 
Rbbian dominions were industriously ransacked, to afford this very 
petite and elegant amusement to this most refined and civilised 
people. , The wretched miscreant was bronght upon the stage, re-' 
^rded with the last ignomitjy and contempt by the assembled 
multitudes, made a gazing-stock to the world, as the apostle ex- 
, 'presses it; and a vtild beast instigated to madness by the shouts 
' add light missive dart* of the spectators, was let loose' u|X)n him, 
m tear and worry him in a miserable manner. To this sanguinary 
and brutal custom the following expressions of the aufhor of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews allude, (x. 32, 33.) Ye endured a great 
fight of ajfiictions^ partly whilst ye xvere made a gazing-stock both by 
reproaches and afflictions. The original is very emphatical ; being 
openly exposed as on a public theatre to ignominious insults and to 
the last cruelties. In another passage also, St. Paul, speaking of 
the determined fierceness and bigotry with which the citizet)s of 
Ephesus opposed him, tises a strong metaphorical ex})ression taken 
from the theatre : — If after the manner of men I have fmighi with 
beasts at Ephesus. Not that the apostle appears to have been ac- 
tually condemned by his enemies to combat with wild beasts in the 
theatre ; he seems only to have employed this strong j)hraseology, 
to denote the violence and ferocity of his adversaries, which re- 
sjembled the rage and fury of brutes, and to compare his contention 
with these fierce pagan zealots and fonatics to the common theatri- 
cal 'Conflict of men with wild beasts.” 


habitu mutalo, vestibusque depositis, alias partes agunt, aliosque sc esse produnt, qiiam 
qii{ in scend esse videbantiir. Krebsii Obscrvationcs in Nov. Test. p. 342. Lipsia?, 
1755. 

^ — Quodcunqne tremendiiin cst 

Dentibiis, aut insigne jjubis, ant nobile cornu, 

Ant rigidum setis capitur, decus oinne timorque 
^ Syl varum, non caulc latent, non mole resistunt. — Claudian. 

^ Ov^ibuTfiois T€ Kai ^\i\p€(ri exposed on a public stage, Di.spen.satorem 

ad bestias dedit. Hoc cst, seipsum Irq^ticere. Id cst, says one of the commentators, 
ludibrio exponcre. Pelronius Arbit^^ i>. edit, Burmaii. 1703. Z^e^ealpiorat/ eo^vlovs* 
They openly exposed themselves. Polybius, p. 3^; 4. Ilanov. 1G19. Eusebius relates 
that AttalUs, a Christian, was led round the aiuphitheatre^atjj^ exposed to the insults and 
violence of the multitude. U^ptax^^^s KVKXcp tov Eusebius Hist. Eccles. 

1H>. V. p» 206. Cantab. Solebant olim ghidiatores et b^^P^|Mtequani certatnen ohirent 
per ora populi circum^uci, Valcsii not. in loc. There P''‘ss^e|jr> Phi Jo, 

where, in the same strong^etaphorical imagery^ ti^ie apostle hero employs, J^laccus is 
represented deploring the public ignominy winch he was now reduced. See ’^Philonis? 
Opera, tom. ii, p. 542. edit.^^Iangoy. . '! , " 

3 The wme metapbor^B are frequent in the New Testament, llprod is 

called a fox, Go and tell tha£ fox. Hypocrites are called wolves in^ 

sheep’s clothing, f Matt, vi i , ^ 5 . ) Kapacipos abd mercenfiry pref^hers are styled wolves, 

that will ;^enler ana ravage the fo^ ; There, will enter pmopg yoVgrievoiis, wolves,' not 
sparing ^e d<K|cl Acts xij. .29, The uses a barsher inet^hpr Jo denote the 

malipeaiii^ rage of bis adyer^ie^ : Bewfurc of dogs^ (Philip, iii. i},) bc^cn 

thus ^ Ay^dr it is di^cult tg appreheiid hp^w co^ld have e^aped, 

f who, conquered fhe beasts, ^ere 

i9flpiofiax*}tfct] as metaphoncal, and 



|i)}ged|o^hi , 
I tuinulr 


raised by Detpetrius. , He u;se8 the J'lte m^phor, aq|| raspeet te* ^ 
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• 

“ Let jit be farther observed, for the elucidating a very striking 
passage in 1 Cor. iv. 9 . tliat in the Roman amphitheatjre the he^^. 
tiariU who in the morning combated with wild beasts, had ar*woujc 
with which to defend themselves, and to annoy and slay their an- 
tagonist. But the last who were brought upon the stage, which 
||! was about noon ' , were a miserable number, quite naked, withpat 
any weapons to assail their adversary — with iinmetliate apd in- 
evitable death before them in all its horrors, and (lestined tp he 
mangled and butchered in the direst manner. In allusion to this 
custom, with what sublimity and energy ^re the apostles repre- 
sented, to be brought out last upon the stage, as being devoted to. 
certain death, and being made a public spectacle to the Avorld, to 
angles and men ! “For I think that God hath set forth us the 
apostles last, as it wei‘e appointed to death : for we are made a 
spectacle to the world, to angels and men.” Dr. Whitby’s illus- 
tration of this distinguished passage is accurate and judicious, 
“ Here the apostle seems to allude to the Roman spectacles, rrjf 
Twv ^YifnoiAot^Mv xai fiovoixu^ias ayl^iofovony that of the hestiarii and 
the gladiators, where in tl)e morning men were brought upon the 
theatre to fight with w'ild beasts, and to them was allowed armour: 
to defend themselves, and smite the beasts that tlid assail them; 
but in the meridian spectacle were brought forth the ghvdiators 
nuked, and without any thing to defend them from the sword < 4 * 
the assailant, and he that then escaped was only reserved for 
^slaughter to another day; so that these men might well be called 
sw»d«yaTio», men appointed for death ; and this being the last appear- 
ance on the theatre for that day, they are said here to be set forth 
6(r;^aT0<, the last.” ' 

(I Cor. iv. 90^ a^aiii (Wi.), alluding to another custom. As to the expression, 
Kar’ au^pcoTTou in 1 Cor. xv. 32. the sense seems to be liumanitns loquendo. Dr. Ward*s 
Dissertations on Scripture, di.ssert. xlix. pp. 200, 201. The very same word which the 
apostle here employs to denote tlip violence and fury of his adversaries is used by 
Ignatius in tlie like metaphorical sense, Airo 'Sivpias PwjaTjs ©HPIOMAXfi Bta yrjs Kai 
^a\a(Tari$y vvktos Kai Tj/JLipas, All the way from Syria to Rome, by sea and by land, by 
night and by day, do 1 fiout with wild isea.sts. Ignatii Epist. ad Horn. p. 94. edit. 
Oxon. 1708. Upo(pv\a(T<Tw 5e vjjLas arro rcoy ^Tjpiooy av^pu)iroixop(pa}y, I advise you, to 
bewaic of beasts in tlic shape of men, p. 22. So., also the l*salmist, soul is a?}iotig 
lions even the soiis of maty whose teeth are spear^ mut^rroivs, (Psal. Kii. 4.) Break thdr 
teethy 0 God, in their ?nouths. Break out the great teeth of the i/oiing lions, 0 
(Psal. Iviii. 6.) See also J^l|te|nachcr’s Observationes Sacrae, partii, pp. 194 — 196. 

‘ Matutinanim non ultiiS^pfeda ferarum. Martial, xiii. 95. Casu in meridianum 
speciaculum' incidi—qiiiqulJ^ftfe pugnatum est, misericordia fuit, nunc omissis migis 
iTiera homWdia sunt : niMI febeiu quo tegantur, ad ictnm totis coi'foribiis expositi— noii 
galcA, non sciito rept lliuir ferrum. ; i^icca, tom. ii. epist. vlfc' pp. 17, 18. edit. Gronov. 
1672. AiroWvvh juiv dripia eXaxtora, av^pt^i ie TroWoi, p§v a\\T)\oi5 paxo/^^voi, 6 jl 

rcai v^* ^Kuv<av ayctAo/^sm*,^ Dion. Cassius, lib. lx. g. oSl Reimar, See ^ also 
971, 975^ cdusdem See note on 1 Cor. iv. 9. and Lipwi 

l^turnalia, tom. VI. p, 951. ’ 

“ iJr.' Whitby on 1 ^r. 9;’; versions ont cxprim6 trop gdn^raleihent ce 

qde SlVP^ui ri’^pfcsentie* toiichant son etaf, fl Cor. iv, 9.), dn disant 

sltfjjleiiii^nt, noiA'^a mis en montre,^ hotls qui soram^ Ics der.i 

ijm' AjiAtres, ^ditnne dts d la inort. C^r 6qm me Seal igor, H^inS^ 

l%1dhi^us. ^C^istdifpi, et V out r$niisrqu5, lo mot Grch W^(i7ovs que T A^6ire 

piojSfe, et il iie Jgnffie pas siteple'inent les detnUr; 

prpddn^ ilietTtier 
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II. But the most splendid and renowned solemnities, which 
antient history has transmitted to us, were the Olympic Games. 
Historians, orators, and poets, abound with references to them, and 
their sublimest imagery is borrowed from these celebrated exercises. 
“ These games were solemnised every fifth year by an infinite con- 
course of people from almost all parts of the world. ’ They were 
<>felebrated with the greatest pomp and magnificence : hecatombs of 
A’ictims were slain in honou’r of the immortal gods : and Elis was a 
scene of universal festivity and joy. There were other public 
games instituted, as the Pythian, Nemean, Isthmian ; which could 
also boast of the valour and dexterity of their combatants, and shew 
a splendid list of illustrious names, who had, from time to time, 
honoured them with their pi’escnce. But the lustre of these, though 
maintained for a series of years, was obscureil, and almost totally 
eclipsed, by the Olymj^ic. We find that the most formidable and 
opulent sovereigns of those times were competitors for the (Olympic 
crown. We see the kings of Macedon % the tyrants of Sicily the 
princes of Asia Minor, and at last the lords of iinj^erial Home, and 
emperors of the world incited by a love of glory, the last infiinnity 
of noble minds, enter their names among the candidates, and con- 
tend for the envied palm ; — judging their felicity completed, and 
the career of all human glory and greatness happily terminated, if 
they could but interweave the Olympic garland with the laurels 
they had jnirchasod in fields of blotul. ’ I'he various games, Avhich 
the Homans celebrated in their ca)iital and in the principal cities, 
and towns of Italj^, with such splendour, ostentation, and expense, 
seem to have been instituted in imitation of the Grecian; though 
these were greatly inferior in point of real merit and intrinsic glory; 
lor though the Homans had the gyjnnastic exercises of the stadium 
and the chariot race, yet the mutual slaughter of such numbers of 
gladiators, the combats with lions, bears, and tigers, though congenial 
to the sanguinary ferocity and brutality of these people, — Hu' no 
public entertainment could be made agreeable without these sct'ues, 
— must present spectacles to the last degree shocking to humanity ; 
fm* every crown here won, was dipt in blood. 

Ic 3 Mtes, afin qu’ils ii’eii peiissent rechaper. Projet d’une Nouvellc Version Fran^oisc 
de la Bible, par le Cene, p. (j()6. Rotterd. 169d. 

^ Josephus De Bello Jud. lib, i. cap. til, § 12. ed. Havemiinp. Arriani Epictetus, 
lib.iii. p. edit. Upton. 17dl. 

2 Philip. Eadeni guocjuo die niiritiiim pater ejiis [Philippus] diiariini victoriarurn ac- 
cc'pit: alterius, belli Jllyrjvi, alterius, eertaininis Ol^ppici, in qiiadrigarum currus 
iniserat. Justin, lib. xii. cap. xvi. p..^59A^|;!dit. .Gli^ 1719. Cui Alexandre tanfa oin- 
hium virtutuin natma oriiam(^iUii ex»titei?|j^^|,e^j^ Certaniinc \ario liidicroruiii 

geuerc contender it, Justitf^’^b* vii. ' 

^ Hicro king of Syracuse. See ode ; bis first Pythian ode, 

Xheron Jcing of Agrigcntuip* See the odes. 

4 Nero. See Dion Cassius, rom. ii. pp. .1 Rcimar. Aiirigavit 
[Nero] plurifariain, Olynjpiia dam deceii)jliij|||pin, in Vita Neronis, p, 0’05, 

var. 

• ® Sunt ijUiVii t^iriaculc pulverem Olympicum 

Coib.g:^e, juctiique fcrvidis 

nobib* 

Terntriim cvehu ad Deos.— Horat. lib# U ode i; 




Ch. VIIL] 


In the New I'est ament. 


4>&S 


1. “The Olympic exercises principally consisted in running, 
wrestling, and the chariot-race; tor leaping, throwing the dart, and 
discus, were parts of that they called the l^entathlon. The candi- 
dates were to he freemen, and persons of unexceptionable morals.* 
A detect in legitimacy or in personal character totally disqualifed 
them. ^ was indispensably necessary for them previously to subirit 
to a severe regimen.- At their own homes they prescribed theni- 
selves a particular course of diet; and the laws reejuired them, 
when they had given in their names to be enrolled in the list ot 
competitors, to resort to Eli.s, and reside there thirty days before the 
games, commenced ; where their regimen anti ])reparatory exercises 
were regul*ted and directed by a number of illustrious persons who 
were appointed every day to superintend them. This form of diet they 
authoritatively prescribed, and religiously in.spected, that the combat- 
ants might ac(]uit themselves in the conflict in a manner worthy the 
Grecian name, worthy the solemnity of the occasion, and worthy 
those crowds of illustrious .spectjitoi’s by whom they would be sur- 
rounded. There are many passages in the Greek and Roman 
classics which make mention of Uiat extreme sti'ictness, temperance, 
and continence which the candidates were obliged to observe. 

Qui stiidot optatani cur.sii contingere inetani, 

IMultu tulit focitque piicr ; siidavit c‘t alsit ; 

Abstinuit venore et vino. — Hor. Art. Poet. ver. 112. 

A youth, who holies th* Olympic prize to gain, 

All arts must try, and every toil sustain ; 

'I'll* extremes of heat and cold must often prove, 

And shun tiie weak’ning joys of wine and love. — Francis. 

The following is a very distinguished jaissage in Arrian’s dis- 
cour.ses of Epictetus, which both ivpresenis to tlie reader the se- 
verity of this regimen and the arduous nature of the subsequent 
contention.' “ l)o you w ish to conquer at the Olympic games — 
Rut consider what precedes and I’ollows, and then if it be for your 
advantage, engage in the alluir. You must conform to rules; 
submit to a diet, refrain from dainties, exercise your body whether 
yc'U choose it or not, in a stated hour, in heat, and cold; you must 
drink no cold water, nor sometimes even w ine. In a word you must 
give yourself up to your master, as to a j'jhysician. llieti, in th# 
combat you may be thrown into a ditch, dislocate your arm, turn 
your ankle, swallow abundance ol dust, be whipped, and, after all, 
lose the victory. When you have reckoned up alHliis, if your in- 
clination still iiolds, set about the combat.” ’ 


’ The entidiJiles were tb uri^wgiian examination of anotlicr kind, consisting 

of tlic following imen:ogatpli^V/,?lj-''^tW^'*^‘’y hcenien? C. Were they C^ecians? 
S. Were their charaoMR eltjawoaiw infhbdons anil innnorel stains? West s Disserta- 
tion on the Olympic • l-nio. 

Arriani Epictetas, lib. HR p- ypton. • _ . . _ . 

a rhilosiratus, de Vita Apollonii, lib, v. cap. xhti. p. 227. edit. Olearn. Lipsise, ITOD. 
■* Epictetus, lib. iii. c. ir, .Sec also Epicteti Enchiridion, cap. xxix. p. 710. ediu 
Upton. ' • • 

» Mrs. Carter’s TC^nslation of Arrian, pp. 268, 260. Lomlon, 1758. 4to. • 
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%, "After this preparatory discipline) on the day appealed for 
the celebration, all herald called over their names, recited to them 
the laws of the games, encouraged them to exert all their powers, 
and expatiated upon the blessings and advantages of victory. He 
tfa^n introduced the compc||i(ors into the stadium, led them around 

J and, with & loud voice, demanded if any one in that assembly 
uld charge any of the candidates with being infamous ill his life 
d morals, could prove him a slave, a roblier, or illegitimate.^ 
hey were then conducted to the altar, and a solemn oath exacted 
>m them, that they would observe the strictest honour in the 
contention. Afterward, those who were to dhgage in "the foot-race 
wei*e brought; to the barrier, along which they were arsanged, and 
waited) in all uie excesses of ardour and impatience, for the signal. 
The cord being dropped, they all at once spiiing forward-, bred 
with the love of glory, conscious that^the eyes of all-assembled 
Greece were now upon them, and that the envied palm, if they won 
it, would secure them the highest honours and immortalise their 
memory. It is natural to imagine with what rapidity they would 
urge their course, and emulous of .glory, stretch every nerve to reach 
the goal. This is beautifully represented in the following elegant 
epigram (translated by Mr. West) on Arias of Tarsus, victor in 
the stadium. 

The speed of Arias, victor in the race, 

Brings to thy founder. Tarsus, no disgrace : 

For, able in the course with him to vie, 

Like him, he seems on feather’d feet to fly. 

The harrier when he quits, the dazzled sight 
In vain essays to catch him in his flight. 

Lost is the racer through the whole career, 

Till victor at the goal here-appdar. 

In all these a^ej^c exercises the combatants contended naked 
for though, at they wore a scaKjf round tlie waist, yet an un- 

fortunate casualty once happening, when this disengaging itself, and 
entangling round the feet, threw the person down, and proved the 
unhappy occasion of his losing the victory it was, after this acci- 
dent adjudged to be laid aside."* 

3 . “ Chaplets composed of the sprigs of a wild o4ve\ and 
branches of palm, were publicly placed on a tripod in to® middle 

' . ' ' '' ' ' - 

1 See West’s Dissertatidn on the Olympic Games, p. 154. 12mo. 

fi — signoque repejigij^e 

Corripiunt spatj^ audito, limenqiie relinqutif|j[i';r 

Effust, niinbo similes: siinul ultima ^||llfnt« — * Yirgil. iBneijd. v. ver. 315. 

3 ^Thucydides, lib. i, § v|..iotn. i. pp,^ Olasg, 

4 la the xivth Orsidou£ jj^p^eneS to be thrown down by his 

scarf tangling about his Mp^nd was say th^ he only lost Uie 

victory by iliat fall ; but which ever way v^^Waa^^^.occfi^ was ^kep from thence to 
make a law, t|iat all the atJUties^S^r ntik^d. West’s Disserta- 
tion, p. 6<J. l»mo. ^ \ 

^ To MV^ Kftfivov ^t§4>€atos fj <rf\iyov» Jo'> 

lib. ii^ ^ SO. p. 483. Flavercamp.^ Shraj^ in his geogr^bical 
desc»{>lib»|wm ^EUmrs territories, mentions a grove of wild MYe» XUnri t’oAirof ayptf- 
iib.^viih p. 343. edit. Paris. 1620. Pi^ly&lt from tiiis icrova the 
composed. 




of the stadium S full iu the view of the J(^n3petit0)r%^^^^ 
them with all the ardour of contention, and a^lthe epMt pf .the mqfl 
generous emulation. Near the goal was erected a. tribunal, Qt| 
which sat the presidents of the games, called HellaPO^es, per? 
sonages venerable for their years and characters, who were the 
sovereign arbiters and judges of these arduous contehtions, tte iuir 
partial witnesses of the respective merit and pretensions of ; eech 
combatant, and with the strictest justice conferred the crown. - 
4*. “ It is pleasing and instructive to observe, how the . severai 
particulars here specified concerning these celebrated solemnities 
which were held in the liighest renown and glory in the days ^f the 
apostles, e:)tplain and illustrate various passages in .their writings, 
the beauty, energy, and sublimity of which consist in the meitapho? 
rical allusions to these games, from tlie various gymnastic .exercise^ 
of which their elegant and impressive imagery is borrowed,. Thus 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, (an epistle which, in point 
of composition, may vie with the most pure and elaborate 
the Greek classics,) says • Wherefore seeing 'we also are compared 
ahotU noith so great a clotpl of 'witnesses^ lei us lay aside every •weigMf 
and the sin 'which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with pytienpe 
the race that is set before us s looJcing tmto Jesus, the atithor andfnifher 
(f our faith, who for the joy that was set before him, endured me erp^ 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the majesty on 
high. For consider him that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Jmnsclf, lest you be wearied and faint in yotp' minds. Who'e- 
fore lift up the hands that hang down, and, the feeble knees ; and make 
straight paths for your feet, lest that xvhich is lame be turned out of the 
way. (Heb. xii. 1 — 3. 12, 13.) In allusion to that prodigious as- 
sembly, from all parts of the world'-, wliich was convened at Olympia 
to be spectators of those celebrated games, the apostle places ‘ the 
Christian combatant in the Midst of a most august and magnificetft 
theatre, composed of all those great and illustrious characters, 
whom in the j)receding chapter he had enumerated, the fancied 
pi'csehce of whom should fire him with a virtuous ambition, arid 
animate him with unconquered ardour to run the race that was set 
before him.*' Wherforc seeing we are compassed about with such 
a cloud ’Witnesses ^ : whose eyes are upon us, who expect every 
thing froih the preparatory discipline we have received, and who 


1 To excite the oinulatlon of the , 
tjicir ambition^ crowns laic 

weis bought btltlftnd In the i 

12rno, ; ^ ‘ 

. Not merely the 
Inhabifants of the i/vh 
Arriani Epictetus, 

3 iJtibos fuiahipc^: 

“ writer. See 


Jltitors, by placing in their riew the blyect of 
|>n A tripod or table, which dtirfng the games 
^of the stadiihi^ViWr^.V^ Disscftatibn, 


rvf 1 

jR ■'a-'f-’, 

_ ^, *of Laccdosmon,' and of NicdpoRsj -bot 'Ae 

e^vened to be si)cctat«rs of the OlymjEiilc etcrcii^r 
Upton. ' ‘ 

fdud df This fonn »f eicpiessibh ociaif^ in Um 

! X. ISJI. ^dEneid. vH. 793. Andron. BhodiT ArgonttiM^l^ 
Iv.' SiTs. ' ' Appiah, KsC. and Buripidis Hecuba, vw. f><». ' ‘ ' 
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long to applaud and congratulate us upon our victoiy ; let us lay 
aside every weight ^ aaid the sin that doth so easily beset us / let us 
throw off every impediment, as the competitors lor the Olympic 
crown did, and that sin that would entangle and impede our steps, 
and prove the fatal cause of our losing the victory ; and let us run 
•with 'patience the race set before us ; like those who ran in the 
Grecian stadium, let us, inflamed with the idea of glory, honour, 
and Imrtiortality, urge our course with unremitting ardour toward 
the destined happy goal for the prize of our high calling in God our 
Saviour, looJcing unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith : as 
the Candidates for the Olympic honoui’s, during the arduous con- 
tention, had in view those illustrious and venerable personages from 
whose hands they were to receive the envied palm, and who were 
immediate witnesses of their respective conduct and merit; in 
imitatioij. of them, let us Christians keep our eyes steadfastly fixed 
upon ^e^fis the original introducer and perfccter of our religion, 
who. It we are victorious, will rejoice to adorn our temples with a 
crown of glory that will never fade; Who, for the joy set before hhn'^, 
endured the cross, despising the sltame, and is 7 ioxv set down at the 
right hand of Godi Jesus liimself, to seize the glorious palm which 
his God and Father placed full in his view in order to ins})irit him 
with ardour and alacrity, in die race he had set before him, cheer- 
fully submitted to sorrows and suflerings, cndiu*ed the cross, con- 
temning the infamy of such a death, and in consequence of perse- 
verance and victory, is now exalted to the highest honours, and 
placed on the right hand of tlie Supreme Majesty. For, consider 
him that endured stick contradiction if sinners against himself, lest ye 
be wearied and faint in your minds* : consider him who conflicted 
with such opposition of wicked men all confederated against hint, 
and let reflections on his foi-titude prevent your being languid tuul 
dispirited ; therefore lift up the ha7ids which hang doW7i, a7id the feeble 
knees. * And make straight paths for yoiirfect, lest that which is hone 


1 OyKop •travra. A stadio sumpta similitudo; ibi qui cursuri f?unt, omnia 

quae oneri esse possunt, deponunt. Grot, in loc. Monet iit ojkou abjiciamus, quo 
vocabulo crassa omnis et tarda molis significatur. Beza. 

« Evfrepialarop. Entangled by wrajjping round. An allusion to the garments of the 
Greeks which were long, and would entangle and impede their steps, if not thrown off in 
the race. See Hallct, in loc. 

3 UpoKetfifVTjs avT<a The joy placed full in his view. In tlie Olympic exercises 

the prize was publicly placed in the view of the combatants to fire their emulation. Tlie 
following note of h^ebsius is very elegant, Elegantissima motaphora cst vocis wppKei' 
e yeteojm certaminum ratione ducta. Proprie cniiri wpoK€i(r^ai dicuntur ra ttSrAa, 
flc* praemia certaminis, qune publicd proponuntur in propatulo, ut corum aspectus, certaque 
eorum adipiscendorum spes, certaturos alacriores rcddcrct ad certamen ineundum, victo- 
riamque reportandam. Krebsii Observat. in N.T. c Joseph, p.377. Lips. 

1755. 8vo^ ^ 

rais \pvxais v/jlcop tKXvofi^vou Iliec duo vcrlia a palaestra et ab atlilctis 
desumpta &int, qui proprie die 4 Xitur Kajuveiv ct €K\v€crSrat, cum corporis viribns 

debUitatiet fractt» omniqu^ spO rincendi abject^, victas manusr dant adversario — Ncque 
dublum est* quin Apostolus eorespexerit. Krebsius, p. • 

5 Aio Xf'pas Kai ra rtrapa\€\v/jL^m yova^ apop^oftrar^, Ciiiemadmo- 

dum detcetatur ^oquendi formulis ex r6 palsestric^ peiitis ita dubium 
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be turned out of the *way : exert in the Christian race those nerves 
that have been relaxed, and collect those spirits which have been 
sunk in dejection : make a smooth and even path for your steps, 
and remove every thing that would obstruct and retard your 
velocity. 

The following distinguished passage in St. Paul’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians (ix. 24 — 27.) abounds with agonistical terms. Its 
beautiful and striking imagery is totally borrowed from the Greek 
stadium. Know ye not that they who run in a race, mn all, but one re- 
ceiveth the ptize ? So run, that ye may obtain. And every man that 
sirivetitfor the mastoy, is temperate in all things. Now they do it 
to obtain a corruptible crown ; but we an incorruptible. I therefore 
so 7-un, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air : 
But J keep under my body, and bring it into subjection; lest that by 
any means, when I have preached the Gospel to others, I my^f should 
he a cast-away : Know you not that in the Grecian stadiuni great 
numbers run with tlie utmost contention to secure the prize, but 
that only one person wins and receives ? With the same ardour and 
perseverance do you run, that yo& may seize the garland of celestial 
glory. Every one, also, who enters the lists as a combatant, 1 sub- 
mits to a very rigid and severe regimen. ' They do this to gain a 
fading chaplet that is only composed of the decaying leaves of a 
wild olive, but in our view is hung up the unfading wreath of immor- 
tality. ^ With this in full prospect I run the Christian race, not 
distressed with wretched uncertainty concerning its final issue. ^ I 


non est, quin hie quoque respexisse eo vidcatur, Athlcti.s enim et ]uctatoribu.s tribuuntur 
'urap^i/xevai 'orapaMKviJi.eda youara, cum liictando ita defatigati, viribusque fracti 

sunt, lit netjue nmmis ncque pedes officio suo fungi possint, ipsique adeo victos se esse 
fateri cogantur. Krebsius, p. 

J Has Se 6 aywvi^ofx^vos vrama ^ynpar^v^rai. We have already noticed how rigid and 
severe this regimen vas, and wliat temperence and continence [cy/cparcta] those who 
CMitercd their names in the list of combatants were previously obliged to observe. Miilt^ 
tulit fecitqiie puer, suiLivit et alsit: Abstinuit venere et vino, says Horace. See ^liliani, 
Var. Hist, lib. xi. cap. iiu p. G8 1. Gronovii Lug. Bat, 17iU. and Plato de Legibus, 
lib. viii. pp.l39, 140. edit. Serrani, 1578. and Eustathius ad Horn. Iliad n. p. 1472. 

‘ 4»fbcLprov aT€(l)uvou, The chaplet that was bestowed on the victor in ilie Olympic 
games, was made of wild olive, the crowns in the Isthmian games were composed of 
parsley. These chaplets were fading and transitory. AiSous kui rots crrt<pa^ 

vov jU€i/ ov xp^f^ov^f aW ui 0 7'€p ci' oAUjUTria, kotipwv , Plutarch. Cato, jun. p. 1433. edit. 
Or. Steph. 8vo. See also Porphyrins de Antro Nympharum, p. 240. edit. Cantab. 1655. 
PJulouis Opera, tom. ii. p.4<i3, edit. Mangey. Tous yap ra la^p.ia viKwinas ot Kopw^ioi 
'TbDP QkXivwv (TT^^avovcip. Those who conquer in the Isthmian gyncs the Corinthians 
crown with parsley. Polyani Stratag. lib.v. p. 376. edit. Casaubon. 1589. 

^ *Hjuecs 15€, a<pbaproy. AVith what ardour in the Christian race this glorious crown 
should inspire us is well n presented by Irenceus. Bonus igitur ngonista ad incorrup- 
tdai agonem adMortatur nos uti coroncraur, et preciosairt ^itremur coronam, videlicet 
qiue per agonem nobis acqiuritur, sed non ultro coalitam. Et quant(> per agonem nobis 
advenit, tenth est preciosior : quanto autein prcciosior, taiith earn semper diligam us. 
Irenreus, HI), iv. p.377. edit. Grab. The folly also of Christians in being ne|^*gent and 
remiss, when an incorruptible crown awgits their persevering; and victorious constancy 
and virtue, is also beautifully exposed by Justin Martyr. See his Apol. ii. p.78. edit. 


Paris^ 1636. 

* So we understand ovk 


Mr. West renders it, iq the illus^ation he has given 
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engage as a combalant) but deal not my blows in empty air. ® But I 
inure my body to the severest discipline, and bring all its appetites 
into subjection ; lest, when I have proclaimed ^ the glorious prize 
to others, I should, at last, be rejected as unworthy ^ to obtain it. 
This representation of the Christian race must make a strong im- 
pression upon the minds of the Corinthians, as they were so often 
•spectators of those games, which were celebrated on the Isthmus, 
upon which their city was situated. It is very properly introduced 
with. Know you not : for every citizen in Corinth was acquainted 
with every minute circumstance of this most splendid and pompous 
solemnity. St. Paul, in like manner, in his second Epistle to 
Timothy (ii. 5.), observes, i/ia^ if a man strive for masteiy^ yet is he 
not cro^^^ unless he strive latifully: He who contends in the Grecian 
gam^^^i^res not the crown, unless he strictly conform to the rules 

has been observed concerning the spirit and ardour with 
which*' the competitors engaged in the race, and concerning the 
prize they had in view to reward their arduous contention, will 
illustrate the following sublime passage of the same sacred writer in 
his Epistle to the Philippians. (iii. 12 — 14;.) Not as though I had 
already attained^ either wei'C already perfect ; but I follonso after^ if 
that I may ajyin'ehend that for 'iSjhich also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus, Brethren, I cou?it not myself to have apprehended. : but this 
one thing 1 do, forgetting those things 'which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I jnrss toxvards the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus : -Not already 
I have acquired this palm ; not that I have already attained perfec- 
tion : but I pursue my course, that I may seize that crown of immor- 
tality, to the hope of which I was raised by the gracious appointment 
of Christ Jesus. My Christian brethren, I do not esteem myself to 
have obtained this glorious but one thing occupies iny whole 

■^attention; forgetting what I hft behind I stretch every nerve towards 
the prize before me, pressing with eager and rapid steps, towards the 
goo/ to the immortal pa/m* which God, by Christ Jesus, bestows. 

This afibcting passage, also, of the same apostle, in the second Epistle 
of Timothy, written a little before his martyrdom, is beautifully 


US of this passage ; I so run, as not to pass undistin^uislied ; and then $idds the following 
pote ; ‘Hr ovk may also signify in this place, as if I was unseen, not unobserved, 

i, as if I was in the presence of the judg« of the games, and a great number of specta- 
tors. West’s Dissertation, p. 253. 12mo. 

^ OiT»^vKT€iw, 0)1 OVK <upa This circumstance is often mentioned in de- 

scribing the engagements of combatants ; thus, Mrgil has, Entellus vire.s in ventum 
effudit. iEncid. v. 443, Vacuas agit inconsulta per auras Brachia. Valerius Flaccu.^ 
ir. 309, rpis yj€pa rvifte Iliiid, T. 446'. See also Oppiau. Piscat. lib. ii. 

ver. 450Wi Rittershus. Lng. Bat. 1597. 

^ ; proclaim as a herald, the prize to othefs. A herald^ fnjpvi, made 

proclathatibn at the games rewards woi^d be bestowed on the conquerors. 

^ Be disapproved ; be rejected as unworthy ; come of!' without 

A rois Sittiwpoadw sert awmwf iwm 

» 
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allusive to the above-mentioned race, to the crown that awaited the 
victory, and to the Hellanodics or judges who bestowed it I hcetk 
fought a good fghU I have fnished my course^, I have kept the 
faith, Herw forth there is laid up for me a crffwn of righteousness, 
•which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but to all them also that love his appearing'^ 
(2 Tim, iv. 7> 8.) 


re $pai€iov. Every term here employed by the apostle is agonistical. The whole 
passage beautifully represents that ardour which fired the combatants when engaged in 
the race.* Their spirit and contention arc in a very striking manner described in the fol- 
lowing truly poetical lines of Oppian, which happily illusti4tc this passage ; ^ 

Se vodcoKeiris fte/ieXrj/ici'Oi ap^pfs 
':^Td^fjLris 6pfX7i^€vr€Sy amortruroi uKfa yowa 
'npoirportraipofi€Poi do\ucop reXos eyKOPcovaiv 
T,^apv<rai variy Se irovos pvtrerr) t€ ir^Xafftrai^ 

Nifcrjs T€ yXvKv^oypop ^Xeip Kparos, €s re ^vpe^pa 

Atjat, Kai Kapros ae^Xiop afxtpiiaXea^aL , 

Oppian Pise, lib, iv. vcr. 101. edit. Ritfershusii. 

As when the thirst of p»aise and conscious force 
Invite the labours of the panting course, 

Prone from the lists the blooming rivals strain, 

And spring exulting to the distant plain. 

Alternate feet with nimble-measured bound 
Impetuous trip along the refluent ground, 

In every breast ambitious passions rise. 

To seize the goal, and snatch th’ immortal prize. 

Jones’s Translation^ 

Instat oquis auriga suos vincentibus, ilium 
Pneteritura temnens, ex tremos inter euntem. 

Ilorat, Satyr, lib. i* Sat. i. 115, 116* 

\ Top APOMON rcreXcRa. I have finished my race. The whole passage is beauti. 
fully allusive to the celebrated games and exercises of those times. Apop,05 properly 
signifies a race. Theocritus, idyl. iii. ver. 41. Sophoclis Electra, ver. 69fl._ also 
ver. 686 — 688. Euripidis Andromache, ver. 599. Eiiripidis Iphigenia in Auhde, 
ver. 21 5^. Strabo, lib. iii. p, 155. edit. Paris, 1620. Xenopnontis Memorab. pp.2l|), 
211. Oxon. 1741. So tliis word ought to be rendered. (Acts xx. 24.) But none of these 
tkiufj^s move me^ neither count I mi/ life dear unto myself ; so that I mi^ht 
coLKSF. with joy; r€\€i(t)(Tai rop APOMON fiovi finish the short race of human i e wi 
honour and applause. It is a beautiful and striking allusion to the race m these cei^ 
brated games. —In the fifth volume of Bishop Home’s Works, there is ^ 

'discourse on tlic Christian race ; the materials of which are partly derived foxn 
Harwood’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. sect. 4. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Jewish mode of treating the dead.— funeral rites. 

I. Mosaic Law relating to the Dead. — II. Treatment the Deceased. 
— III. Lamentations for them. — IV. Rites of Sepulture. — V. Notice 
of the Tombs of the Jews. — VI. Funeral Feasts. — Duration oj 
Mourning. 


I. By the law of Moses a dead body conveyed a legal pollution 
to every thing that touched it, — even to the very house and fur- 
nitu^r— Which continued seven days. (Numb. xix. 14, 15, IG.) 
An#this was the reason why the priests, because of their daily 
ministrations in holy things, were forbidden to assist at any 
funerals, but those of their nearest relatives ; nay, the very dead 
bones, though they had lain ever so long in the grave, if digged 
up, conveyed a pollution to any who touclied them ; and this was 
the reason why .losiah caused the bones of the false i)rlests to 
be burnt upon the altar at Bethel (2 Chron. xxxiv. 5.), to the 
intent that these altars being thus pollutetl, might be had in (he 
greater detestation. 

II. When the principle of life was extinguished, tin- first funeral 
office among the Jews was to close the eves of the deceased. Tiiis 
was done by the nearest ot kin, who <;ave the jiartin^ kiss to ihe 
lifeless corjise. Thus, it was promised to Jacob, when he look his 
journey into Egj'pt, that Joseph should jmt his hands upon his a/es 
(Gen. xlvi. 4.) ; and accordingly wc re.ad that, when .Jacob ex- 
pired, .Joseph fell upon his face and hissed him. (Gen. 1. 1.) The 
next office was the ablution of the corpse. Thus, when T'abilha 
died, it is saitl, that they washed her body and laid it in an upper 
chamber. (Acts ix, 37.) This rite was common both to the Greeks 
and Romans’, in whose writings it is frequently mentioned. In 
E g ypt, it is still the custom to w.ash the dead body several times 
w’ith rain water. 

III. From the earliest antiquity it was also usual with this pcoiilc 
to m^e very great and public lamentations for their departed 
friends. What •a deep general mourning did Abraham and his 
family lliake for Sarah, and with what public solemnity was her 
funeral conducted ! What lamentations did Joseph and his 
brethren the children of Israel, and the land of Egypt make, upon 
the decease of the ^opd old patriarch Jacob ! What a procession 
was form'ed,^ and vyith wJ at august pomp were his remains carried 
out of the land of Egypt, to be dotoosked in the sepulchre of his 

.fjH the servants of Pharaoh^ the elders of his houset (itid 
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all the elders of the land of Egypt, and all the house qf Joseph, and 
his brethren, and his father's house, 'went Up : oiily their tittle ones, 
and their Jlocks, afid their herds, they left in the land (f Goshen, 
And there went up with him both chariots and horsemen; and it Was 
a lery great company. And tlieij came to the threshing foor qf Atad, 
which is beyond Jordan, and there they mourned with a GEE AT and 
* very SORE lamentation; and he made a mourning for his father^ 
SEVEN days. And when the inhabitants qf the land, the Canadnites, 
saw the mourning in the floor qf Atad, they said. This is a grtevoUs 
mourning to the Egyptians! wherefore the name qf it was called Ahel- 
mizraijn, which is beyond Jordan. And his so7is did unto him ac- 
cording as die commanded them. For his sons carried him into the 
land of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field of MachpCr 
lah, xdikh Abraham bought with the field for a possession of a butying- 
placc of Ephron the Iliitile before Mnmrc. And Jos^h Turned 
into Egypt, he and his brethren, and all that went up wit^^^ td 
bnry his father, after he had buried his father. (Gen. 1. 7 — 14«) 
On the l()ss of tlciir and near relatives, and of amiable and affec- 
tionate friends, the grief of tlys people was violent and frantic. 
Tearing their hair, rending their clothes (which was prohibited to 
the high jn-icst), and uttering doleful shrieks and piercing cries, 
were some of the expressions of it. Suetonius remarks this dis- 
tinguished vehemence of the Jews in the expressions of their grief. 
In that great and public inourning, at the funeral of Julius Caesar, 
a multitude of foreign nations, says the historian, expressed their 
sorrow according to their respective customs : but the inouining 
and lamentation made by the Jewish ]>eople exceeded all the rest - 
they cot'tinucd about the funeral pile whole nights together. The 
assembling together of multitudes to the place where persons have 
lately expired, and bewailing them in a noisy manner, is still re- 
tained in llic East, and seems to be considered as an honour done 

to the deceased. , i • r 

It appears, also, from the Scriptures, that upon the demise ot 

their friends, the Jews hired persons, whose profession it was to 
superintend and conduct their public and private sorrows, who, m 
funeral odes, niournfiil songs, and doletid ejaculations, dep^red 
the instabilitv of human condition, celebrated the virtues of the 
deceased, and exciteil the grief and lameiitatiou ol the survi^rs. 

This we learn from the following passages of the prophets: Ihys 
suith the Lord of Hosts, consider ye and call for the mourning woMENj, 
that they may come, and cunning women, that they tmy 

come; fid let them v: the haste, and take up a wading for us, thai 
our eyes may run dow ■ with tears, and our cyc-hds gush out witfi 
watds. (Jcr. ix. 1 7 ; 1 8.) Both the great and the small shall die m 
this land; they shpU not be buried, neither Ball men lamnt for 


1 Suetonius in vit. J. Ca;s.uis. Ixxxiv. p. 135. edit, variorum. Lug. J3aB 1662. 
Uarnier*s Observations. Vfti. iii. ’‘p. 16— lb. 
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ihem^ ncr cut themelveSi nor make themselves bald for them. Neither 
shall men tear themselves for them, in mourning to comfort them fan' the 
dectdy neither shall men give them the cup of consolation to drink foi' 
their father or for their mother. (Jer. xvi. 6, 7.) Therefore mine 
heart shcdl .^ovuti for Moab like pipes, and mine heart shall sound 
like 'PtPZS for the men Kir-heres: because the riches he hath , 
gotten are perished ; far everp head shall be bald, and evetp beard 
clipped; upon all the hands shall be cuT-riNGS, and upon the loins 
sach-doth. (Jer. xlviii. 36, 37.) So also the prophet Ezekiel : Son 
tf man, behold I take away from thee the desire of' thine eyes with a 
stroke: yet neither shall thou mourn mrr weep, neither shall thy tears 
run down. Forbear to cty, make no mourning foi' the dead, bind 
the tire <f thine head upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, 
and cover not thy lips, and cat not the bread of men. So I spoke 
unto the people in the morning, and at even my wife died. (Ezek. 
xkiv. 16, 17, 18.) 

•In the time of Christ and his apostles tliese mournful songs had 
musical accompaniments. Tlie soft and plaintive melody of the 
flute was employed to heighten these doleful lamentations and 
dirges. Thus we read that on the death of the daughter of Jairus, 
a company of mourners, with players on the flute, according -to 
the Jewish custom, attended upon this sorrowdul occasion. When 
Jesus entered the governor’s house, he saw the minstrels and the 
people wailing greatly. (Matt. ix. 23.) So Josephus informs ns, 
that when it was I'eported in the city that he was involved in the 
general destruction of Jotapata, the intelligence immediately filled 
Jerusalem with the deepest sorrow. The particular families and 
relations of the deceased bewailed the death of their respective 
friends, but the death of the general (meaning himself) caused 
universal mourning. Some deplored the loss of their acquaintance, 
some of their relations, some of their friends, some of their bre- 
thren, but all men lamented the loss of Josephus ! so that for 
thirty days together there was a public mourning in the city, and 
considerable numbei’s of people hired musicians to regulate and 
conduct their lamentations. * This custom still obtains among the 
Moors in Africa, and the Turks in Palestine. “ At all their 
principal eotertainments,” says Dr. Shaw, “ and to shew mirth 
and 'j^adness upon other occasions, the women welcome the ar- 
rjv^. flif ea^h guest, by squalling out for several times tc^ether, 
I. 100 .I Xoo ! L^l a coriaiption, as it seems to be, of llalle- 
lujah. ' AXaXij,‘a W’ord of the like sound, was used by an army, 
ejthei’ . ^jfofe they gave the onset, 01 ; when they had obtained 
the victory'. The 1 urks to this day call outy Allah t Allah ! 
A^lah ! upon the like ootasion. At their funerals also, and 
upon d^ier rpelanchply t^casions, they repeat the same noise 
(Locn^ they,inalBe it^more deSp and hollow, and end each 

Tu , 1 ;^, m, cap. jt,. p, j^v«n9MUP> . ‘ 
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period with some ventriloquous sighs. The uKuXu^orras ^roAXa, dr 
wailing greatly (as our version expresses it, Mark v. 88.), upon 
the deatli of Jairus’s daughter, was probably performed in this 
manner. For there arc several women, hired to act upon these 
lugubrious occasions, who, like the prtpficce^ or mourning women of 
old, are skilhil in lamentation (Amos v. 16.), and great mistresses 
of these melancholy expressions: and indeed they perform their 
parts with such proper sounds, gestures, and commotions, that .they 
rarely fail to work up the assembly into some extraordinary pitch 
of thoughtfulness and sorrow. The British factory has often been 
very Stensibly touched with these lamentations, wlienever they were 
made in the neighbouring houses,” ’ The Kev. William Jdwett# 
during his travels in Palestine, airived at the town of Napolose, 
which stands on the site of the antient Schechem, immediately after 
the death of the governor. “ On coming within sight of the gate,” 
he relates, “ we perceived a numerous company of females, who 
were singing in a kind of recitative, far from melancholy, and beat- 
ing time with their hands. On our reaching the gate, it was sud-* 
denly exchanged for most hideous plaints and shrieks ; whieh, with 
the feeling that w'e were entering a city at no time celebrated for its 
hospitality, struck a very tlismal impression upon my mind. They 
accompanied us a few paces, but it soon appeared that the gate was 
their station ; to which, having received nothing from us, they re- 
turned. We learned in the course of the evening that these were 
only a small detachment of a very numerous body of airming 'women, 
who w’ere filling the whole city with their cries, — taking up a 'wail^ 


' Shaw’s Travels, ]). .‘105. 4to. 1738. The mourning of the ^Montenegrins bears a 
great resemblance to that of the oriental nations. i)n the death of any one, nothing isr 
heard but tears, cries, and groans from the whole family : the women, in particular, 
beat themselves in a frightful manner, pluck oft' their hair, and tear their faces and 
l>osonis. The deceased person is la* I out for twenty-four hours, in the house wherel 
he expires, witli the face uiuovcrcd ; and is perfumed witJi essences, and strewed with 
flowei.s and aromatic leaves, after the custom of the antients. TIk* lamentations are 
renewed every inoinont, particularly on the arrival of a fresh person, ami especially Of 
the priest. Just before the defunct is carried out of the house, hi.s relations whisper in 
his ear, and give him commissivJiis lor the other world, to their departed relatives oi* 
friends. After these singular addresses, a pall or winding-sheet is thrown over tlie 
d^d person, whose face continues uncovered, and he is carried to church ; while on the 
road thither, we.nrn, hived for the purpose, chaunt his praises, amid their tears* 
Previously to dej^Kjsiting him in the ground, the next of kin tie a piece of cake to hitf 
neck, and put a piece of money in his hand, after the manner of the antient Greeks^ 
During this ejefemony, as also while they are carrying him to_thc burial ground, d 
variety of apostrophe.* is addressed to the defunct, which are interv^ed only by mournful 
sobs, asking him why he (piittcd tliem? Why he abandoned his , family ? He, wboso 
poor wife loved hnn so l^aderly, and provided every thing fe him to eat! Whose 
children obeyea him with respect, while his fViends succoured him whenever bp 
wanted assistance ; possessed such beautiful flocks, and all whose undertakit}(^ 

were bles^ by heaven ! When the funeral rites arc ^performed, the curate 
mourner' return home, , and partake of a grand entertainment, which is frequently 
interrupted by jovikl songs, intermixed with prayers in honour of the deceased. One ^ 
the guests is commissionetl to chaunt a ^^lameiit’’ impromptu, which usually tMsai^ 

from the whole company; the performer is accompanied by three or four monochprdv 
whose harsh discord hitCites botli laughter and tca.s at sqpq time. , Voy^^e I^istoiique 
at PolitiquelltfdiMi^e^i par le Cdlond Sommifeires> iormu pp.2?rS-*-278# 
Paris, 8vo» 
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ing with the design, as of old, td make the eyes of all the inhabitants 
run doxvn ’with tears, and their eyelids gush out with waters. (Jcr. ix. 
17, 18.) For this good service they would, the next morning, wait 
upon the government and principal persons, to receive some trifling 
fee.” ^ The custom, however, of employing music to heighten public 
and private grief was not in that age j)eculiar to the Jews. We find 
the flute also employed at the funeral solemnities of the Greeks and 
Rdmans,. in their lamentations for the deceased, as appears from 
nuraerops testimonies of classic authors. " 

IV;' The Jewish rites of sepulture were not very dissimilar to 
those of the Egyptians, from whom they seem originally to. hkve 
been .derived. The Egyptian manner differed from <,he Jewish 
principally in the circumstance of their embalming their dead with 
spices and nitre, the various methods of performing whicli are mi- 
nutely described by Herodotus, and Diodorus Niculus. '* Tlie 
patriarch Jacob was embalmed accortling to the Egyptian ])rocess ; 
his remains lay in nitre thir/ij days, for the yiurpose of drying up 
all superfluous anti noxious moisture; and during the remaining 
^forty days, they were, anointed with gums and spices, to preserve 
theui ; which unction, it appears from Gen. 1 . 2, 3., was the prt)per 
embalming. Tlie former circumstance ex])lains the reason why the 
Egyptians mourned for Jacob fhrrcscorc and ten days the latter 
explains the meaning of the J'or/y days, which were fulfilled for 
Israel.^ 

Tho fhneral Ijonom’s paid by the .Jews to their deceased fritaids, 
particularly' tp persons of fortune and distinction, appear to havt; been 
the following t Aftpr washing the corpse, they embalmed it, by laying 
all around St a large tjuanlity of costly spices and aromatic drugs ’ 
in order to imbibe and a.)sorb the humours, and by their inherent 
virtues to jireserve it as long as possible from putrefaction and de- 
cay. Thus W3 read that Nicodemus brought a mixture of myi rh 
and aloes, about an hundred pounds weight, to pei t()rm the cus- 
tomary office to the dear deceased. 'I'liis embalming was usually 
repeated for several days together, that the drugs and spices thus 
applied might have all their eflicaoy in the exsiccation of the mois- 
ture and the future conservation of the body.*' They then swatlicd 

* Jowett’s Ciiristiaii llLSihirclios in Syria,]). IJM. 

‘ See Euripidis rJujLiii.'ssa*, ver. 1.121. ^Kschyli Septem contra Tlichfus ver. 1020. 
IVioii, Cassius, lib. Ivj. p. H,10. and lib. Ixxiv. p. 12 1.1. (edit, lleiinar.) Eusebii llUt. 
Eccl. p.449. edit, (.‘aft tub. 1 720. 

^ Herodotus, Euterf^pp. M 1, 142. edit. Wesscliiif^, Amst. ITGJ. Diodorus Sicnl us, 
lib. ]. c. 91 — 92. editt I>ipont. 

^ Pa.xtoii*s Illustrations, vol. iii. p. 219. 2d edit. 

^ Matt. XX vi. 12. 7’br iti thrit she hath jhiurcd this olnfMrut sht* did it /or 

niif funeral, npos to fvrafiatrai /ac, to embalm uie. >vord dfe not properly signify 

to bury. 'Fhc note of Bezif is icvutaie. Ad fuiK'randiim me, Ttpos to €yTa(pia(Tai fie. 
Vulg. tilt Erasmus, ad me sepeli mal<^, Kam alind est ^airrcu^ quam : 

f didnis septdire e.st .sepuicbifjj^ condere ; funiirare vero pollinclfe^ cadaver sepnlcliro 
rrjaudijnt!»fttf!!^pr!u‘^ enrar* . Beza ad Matt, x.xvi, 12. 'Ruraifncmrai eat* corpus ad fun us 

sopulchraffbus ornarc. Wetstcin. in loc. 
ut •arissimA capita, et quai pluritni fieremt q^vera, nou seniel 
if, iiiCp5ii‘v pluribusquc coiitinuls dielSus^ donee exsiccatO; ct absorpto 
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the corpse in linen rollers or bandages, closely enfolding and wrap- 
ping it in that bed of aromatic drugs with whicli they had surround- 
ed it. Thus we find that Joseph of Ariniathea, and Nicodemus 
look the body of Jesus and xvrapt it in linen clothes "mth the spices^ as 
the manner <f the Jetvs is to bury. (John xix. 40.) This custom we 
behold also in the Egyptian mummies, round which, Thevenot in- 
forms us, tlie Egyptians have sometimes used above a thousand ells 
of filleting, besitle what was wrappetl about the head. Thus, w’hen 
our Lord had cried with a loud voice, Lazarus come forth [ it is 
said, the dead came forth, bound hand and foot in grave clothes. 
(*^bhn xi. 44.)^ We learn from Scripture also, that about the head 
and face of the corpse was folded a napkin, wdiich was a separate 
thing, and did not communicate with the otlier bandages in which 
the botly was swathed. Tlius w’e read, that the face of Lazarus 
was bound about with a napkin (John xi. I f.); find when our Lord 
was risen, Peter, w'ho went into the sepulchre, saw' the linen clothes 
lie, and the napkin tliat had been folded round his head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but w reathctl together in a place by itself 
lying at some tlistance from the j'ollers in which his body had been 
swathed, and Iblded np, exactly in the state it was when first 
wrapped round his head. (.John xx. 7.) ' 

Besides the custom of einbahning persons of distinction, the Jews 
commonly used great burnings for their kings, made up of he^)s of 
all st)rts of aromatics, ol' which they made a bonfire, as a triumphant 
l irewell to the deceased. In these they were w'ont to burn their 
bowels, their clothes, armour, and other things bolpnging ta the 
deceased. 'I’luis, it is said of Asa, that they made a v^y ^-eatbuni’- 
■iny; for him (2 Chron. xvi. i t.), which could not be ih^suit of his 
corpse in the fire, for in the same verse it is saitl, thc^f buried hhn in 
his oxc/t stpidchre. This was also done at the funeral t)l Zedekiah. 
(Jer. xxxiv. 5.) And it was very probably one reason why, at the. 
death of Jehoram, the people made no burning for him like the 
burning of his fathers (2 Chron. xxi. 19.), because his bowels being 
ulc<‘ratcd by his sickness, they fell out, and to prevent the stench, 
were immediately interred or otherwise disposed of ; so that they 
could not well be burnt in this pompous manner after his dcevth : 
though as he was a wicked king, this ceremony might possibly have 
been omitted on that account also. 

'Fhe burning of dead bodies in funeral piles, it is well known. 


vi airtinatum onini rclUitiu liiimoro, iniino tabufactiV came arida. et, quasi aeneamldila, 
(liu servari possent mtegra, immunia a ijutrefactionc. Lucas ]^ ugensls in Marc. xvi. 
1 AfSff^fyoa- "baKoriims expiaitui Kppia by calling them fwira<pioi Swpw, 


sepulchral 

^ lie wont into thcs'sepulc^ 

•.1 . .t 1 1 . 1 


fnaivei ra cr^oo/ia ra EtyiiL l. 

i\\u\ then lie plainly siiw the linen clothes, (movo, alone. 


lie wont into tne sepiucfl!|r> ano ' « 

or without tlic body, and lying, that is, undisturbed, and at lull length, m whea 

the body was in them. The cap, or napkin, also, which had been upon our Lord * k^d, 
he found separate, or at .i little distance twin the open cdflui ; but folded 

up in wreaUis, in the,forni oi' a ivp, as it liad been upon our Lord s head. Ur. BensoA s 
Life of Christ, p..52i. Wrapped i.jr-’ther in a p.ace by itself ; a® boqy had mirac.u- 
lously slipt out bfit, Wliich indeed was the real fact. Dr. Ward s Dissertations, p.l49. 
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WAS a custom prevalent among^ the Greeks and Romans, upon 
wliich occasion they threw frankincense, myrrh, cassia, and other 
fragrant articles into the fire : and this in such abundance, that 
Pliny represents it as a piece of profaneness, to bestow such heaps 
of fi’ankinceiise upon a dead body, when they offered it so sparingly 
to theii^ gods. And though the Jews might possibly learn from 
them the custom of burning the bowels, armour, and other things 
belonging to their kings, in piles of odoriferous spices, yet they very 
rarely, and only for particular reasons, burnt the dead bodies them- 
selves. We are told indeed, that the people of Jabesh-Gilead took 
the bodies of Saul and his sons (from llie place where the Pliilistines 
had hung them up), and came to Jahesh and burnt *thcm there 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 12.), but by this time their bodies must have been in 
such a state, that they were not fit to be embahned ; or perhaps 
they were apprehensive that if the}' should embalm them, and so 
bury them, the people of Bethshan might at some future time dig 
them up, and fix them a second time against their walls ; and there- 
fore, the people of Jabesh might think it juore advisable to recede 
from their common practice, ami fdr greaU;r security to imitate the 
heathen in this particular. Amos also speaks of the burning of 
bodies (vi. 10.); but it is evident from the words themselves, and 
from the context, that this was in the time of a great pestilence, 
not; only when there were few to bury the dead, but when it was 
unsafe to go abroad and perform the funeral rites by interment, in 
which case the burning was certainly the best expedient. 

In some cases the rites of sepidture were not allowed ; and to this 
it has been thought that there is an allusion in .Job. xxvii. 19. It 
was the opinion of the pagan Arabs that, upon the death of any 
person, a bird, by them called Manah, issued from the brain, wl^icn 
naunted the sepulchre of the deceased, uttering a lamentable scre^i. 
This notion also, the late professor Carlyle thinks, is evidently 
alluded to in Job xxi. 32., where the venerable patriarch, speaking 
of the fate of the wicked, says : — 

He sliall be bniught to the gra^e, 

And shall watch upon the raised up heap. ’ ^ 

The Jews shewed a great regard fi)r the burial of their dead ; to 
be deprived of it was thought to be one of the gi-eatest dishonours 
that could be done to any man ; and therefore in Scripture it is 
reckoned one of the calamities that should befall the wicked. (Kccles. 
vi. 3.) In®U nations there was generally so mucli humanity as not 
to prevent their enenues from burying tjieir dead. The jjeople of 
Gaza allowed Sampsor’s relations to comm and take'" away his body 
(Judg. xvi. 31.); though one woukb hav^ thought that this last 
alou^ter which he madr Among them, miglit have provoked them 
to «wArte acts uf outrage eten upon lys dead body. But as he stood 
alonO i?’ I^at he did,' none of the Israelite joining with him in his 

1 

Curlyle’s Specu^ns pf Arabian Poetry, p; 1 
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enterprizeS) they might possibly be apprehensive, that, if they de- 
nied him burial, the God of Israel, who had given him such extra- 
ordinary strength in his life-time, would not fail to take vengeance 
on them in that case, and therefore they were desirous, it may be, 
to get rid of his body (as afterwards they were of tlie ark), and glad 
perhaps that any one would remove such a formidable object out of 
their sight. Jeremiah prophesied of Jehoiakim, that he should be 
buried w’ith the burial of an ass (Jer. xxii. 19.), meaning, that he 
should not be buried at all, but be cast forth beyond the gates of Jeru- 
salem, exposed to tlie air and putrefaction above ground, as beasts 
are, which is more plainly expressed afterwards, by telling us, that 
hts body sltould he cast otd in the day to the heat, and in the night to 
the frost. (Jer. xxxvi. 30.) The author of that afiecting elegy, the 
seventy-ninth psalm, w'hen enumerating the calamities which had 
bclallen his unhappy countrymen, particularly specifies .the denial of 
the rites of sepulture, as enhancing their afiiictions. The dead bodies 
of thy servants have they given to be meat unto the fowls (f heaven ; 
the fesh of thy saints unto the beasts (f the earth. (Psal. Ixxix. 2.), 

V. The antients had not that indecent and unwholesome custom, 
which now prevails, of crowding all their dead in the midst of their 
towns and cities, within (he narrow precincts of a place reputed 
sacred, much less of amassing them in the bosom of their fanes and 
temples. The burying places of the Romans were at a distance 
from their towns: and the Jews had their sepulchres in gardens’, 
in fields, and in the sides of mountains. The graves in which they 
chose to be deposited, were commonly in solitary and unfrequented 
places.'^ 'I’hus we read that the demoniac of Gadara, w'ore no clothe^ 


^ The modern inhabitants of mount Lebanon have their sepulchres in gardens. The 
Rev. Mr. Jowett, during his visit to Deir-el-Kainr, the capital of the Druses on that 
mountain, says, that while walking uit one evening a few fields tiistance wdth the son of 
his host, to see. a detached garden belonging to his lather, the young man pointed out to 
liiin near it a small solid stone building, very solemnly adding, ‘ Kabhar Bcitif — the se- 
pulchre of our family.* It had neither door nor window. He then,** (adds Mr, J.) 
reeled my attention to a considerable number of siiuilar buildings at a distance ; which to 
the eye arc exactly like houses, i^ut which are in fact family mansions fof*the dead. They 
have a most melancholy appearance, which made him shudder while he explained tlieir 

use** ^ Perhaps this custom, which prevails particularly at Deir-el-Kamr, and in the 

lonely neighboia'iug parts of the mountain, may have l>een of great anti(|uity, and may 
serve to explain some iScriptiirc phnises, Tlie propliet Samuel w’as Ihi'nhu in his kvusp hi 
Hamah (1 Sam. xxv. 1.) ; it could hardly be in his dwelling house. Joab was buried in 
his own house m the wilderness* (1 Kings ii. 34#)” Jowett s (^hristian Res^rchc^ m 
Palestine, p. 280. . . . 

The following description of the Tombs of the Kings fas they are termed), wiiiCh 
are situated near ^f Goijirnou, on the west bank of the dver Nile, will illostrato 

the nature of the am&t sc; 'ilchres, which were excavated out of the mountain^^ ** F^r|hjer 
in the recesses of mountains, are^ tlie more magnificent Tombs of the 
consisting of adorned with hieroglypliics. The scene bnn^^i^fty 

allusions of Scrip^Ule to the mind; such as Mark v. 2,3. 5., but particulftriy riswah 
xniu 16* Thou hi^iinoed thee out n semUchre herof as he that heu^Ui him out o 
on highf and that §htvdh a habitation fof' himself in a rock; lor many of tne ampler 
sopiiichres are excavated nearly ‘lalf way up the mountain, which is very high.' The' Vinga 
have their magnificent neur^T tlie foot c. tlic mountain ^ Md seem, according to 
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and abode not in any house, but had his dwelling among the tombs 
(Mark V. 2’, 3. 5. Lukeviii. 27.*); delighting in these gloomy and 
melancholy recesses, as most friendly and congenial to the wretched 
state of his mind.^ Josephus also states, that these sepulchres were 
the haunts and lurking places of those numerous and desperate bauds 
of robbers with whjl 9 h Jiulma was at that time infested.** And a 
recent traveller, whose researches have thrown much light on the 
sacred writings, informs us, that these burying grounds frequently 
afford shelter to the weary traveller when overtaken by the night ; 
and that the recesses are likewise a hiding-place for thieves and 
murderers, who sally forth from them, to commit their nocturnal 
depredations.^ 

Sometimes they buried their dead in fields, over whom the opu- 
lent and families of distinction raised superb and ostentatious monu- 
ments, on which they lavished great splendour and magnificence 
and which they so religiously maintained from time to time in their 
pristine beauty and glory. To this custom our Saviour alludes in 
the following apt comparison : Woe unto you scribes and pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye are like unto whiled sepulchres, which iudeetl ap- 
pear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s boties, and of 
all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous to men, 
but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. (Matt, xxiii. 27.) The 
following extract from Dr. Shaw’s Travels beautifully illustrates this : 
“ If we except a few persons, who are buried within the precincts 
of the sanctuaries of their marabutts, the rest are carried out at a 
small distance from their cities and villages, where a great extent of 
ground is allotted for the purpose. I]ach liunily has a particular 
part of it walled in, like a garden, where the bones of their ancestors 
have remained for many generations. For in these inclosures the 
graves are all distinct and separated, each of them having a stone 
placed upright both at the head and feet, inscribed with the name 
and title (2 Kings xxiii. 17.) of the deceased ; while the intermediate 
space is either planted with flowers, bordered round with stones^ or 
paved with tiles. The graves of the principal citizens arc further 


Lsaiahxiv. 18., to have hiliea a pride in resting as tnagnificnitly in death as they had 
done in \\k~ All the Icings of the Jiations, even all of thetUy lie in glon/ • eecri/ one in his own 
house. The stuccoed walls within are covered 'vitli Iiiero^lypliics. Tliey cannot he 
better described than in the words of Ezekiel, viii. S — 10. Then said he unto mCy Son of 
rnayif dig now in the wall t and when I had digged in the wall, hchold a door* And he said 
unto me. Go in; and dekold the wkkecl: abominations that they do Iwre* So / ttfeni in, and 
saw : and behold every form of ereejnng things and ahominuble beasts, ayid all the idols of the 
house of Israel, pouHmyed upon the wall round about* The Israelites were but copyists : 
tlie master-sketches Jte to he seen in all the antient temples and tombs of Egypt.**- — 
Jawett*s Researches in the j^lediterrancan, p. 18,5. 

* See Capt, Light’s Travels in Egypt, p. Dr, Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. pp. 211, 

212 . • ^ 

ilp fpvpuov ^ahiiafpy ov.yp^rcwv clMupohv* Iliad. Z, 802. 

Xot yoQ avras fK bojfiufP otrprfor* eyw « 

Ma*/ acr* 5" oik^octl rapanoiroi tppfvooy, Euripidis Bacclii]c,^yer« 82, 33. 

See . ffieknight oufMark v. 3 
^ voJiiih p.l02. 
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distingutshed, by having cupolas or vaulted, chambers of three, four, 
or more square yards built over them ; and as these very ’frequently 
lie open, and occasionally shelter us from the inclemeijicy of the 
weather, the demoniac (Markv. 5.) might witli propriety enough 
have had his dwelling among the tombs : and others'are said (Isa. 
Ixv. 4.) to remain among the graves and to lodge in the monuments 
[mountains). And as all these different sorts of tombs and sepul- 
chres, 'with the very walls likewise of their respective cupolas and 
inclosures, are constantly kept clean, white-waslied, and beautified, 
they continue to illustrate those expressions of our Saviour where 
he mentions the garnishing of sepulchres, and compares the scribes, 
pharisees, hnd hypocrites tb- whited sepulchres, which indeed ap- 
})ear beautiful outward, but within were full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness.”' But though the sepulchi’es of the rich were 
thus beautified, the graves of the poor were oftentimes so neglected, 
that if the stones by which they were marked, happened to fall, 
they were not set up again, by which means the graves themselves 
did not appear; they were as St. Luke exj^resses it; they 

appeared not, and the men that walked over them were not aware 
of them. (Luke xi. 44.)^ 

It appears from the Scriptures, that the Jews also had family se- 
j)ulchres in places contiguous to their own houses, and (as we have 
already observed) generally in their gardens. Such was the place 
in which Lazarus was interred; and such also was the grave in 
which the body of our Lord was deposited. Joseph of Ariinathea, 
a person of distinction, by St. Mark called an honourable counsellor 
(^lark XV. 4;t.'’), mindful ol'his mortality, had hewn out of the rock 
in his garden a sepulchre, in which he intendi'd his own remains 
should' be rejiositetl. Novo in the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden, and in the garden a new sepnkhre, 'wherein xons no man 
pet laid. When Joseph therefore had taken the body of Jesus, and 
wi’apped it in a clean linen cloth, he carried it into the tomb which 
he had lately hollowed out of the rock (which was not a tomb, sunk 
intci the earth like a cave, but what is called in Isa. xxii. 16. a sc- 
pulchre on high) ; anil rolled a great stone to the low door ot the 
sepulchre, effectually to block up die entrance, and secure the 
sacred corpse of tlic ileceased, both Iroih the indignities ot his foes 
and the officiousuess of his friends. 

VI. A funeral feast comiuonly succeeiled the Jetvish burials. Thus 
after Abner’s funeral wius solemnised, the people cjfine to David to 
eat meat with hiin, though they could not persuade him to do so. 
(2 Sam. iii. 3 >.) He was the chief mourner, and probably had in- 
vited them to this banket. Ot this Jeremiali speaks (xvi. 7.), where 
he calls it the cup of consolatTon, which they drank Jbr their father or 

- " " «»»«»' Ml .. I ■ ■ ' - ' ■ 

> Dr. Shaw’s TraW^, .mss. fira edition, Oxford, 1738. • 

2 Dr. Mackniglit loci i. « c i j • 

^ §ouA6Utijs. Xlijs donolcs that was a meinber of the Sanheonn# 

BouAcmrrjs is the word used for in almost every pag^ of the Greek writers of the 

Roman history. 
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their mother ; and accor^insly tyrhdce this funeral enter- 
tainment WM made,is ih tl»^hext^^€fse the liouse of feasting. 

Hosea calls it the ltt£(td .ojTwioj^rh^/^ ^. ) F uneri^ banquets 

are still in use among '^e oriental 

The o^rflal mourning, exp^ssed their 

grief and conc(it;^f1^i(he death of Uiml m^s^and fdations, were 
by rending;<t^|r^{pents, and putting bii^)^|t4etti (Gren. xxxvii. 
34.), sprinf^^g'dast on their heads, wearing of mourhi tig apparel 
(2 Stfhi. x|y.:2^!^id covering the face and the head. (2 Sam. xix. 4.) 
They yrei^lt'ait^iistomed also in times ofpublic im^rning-tp gd^ to 
the ro^^^plai^rms of their houses, to bewtul their misfor- 
tunes, 9^^hich -practice is mentioned .^ Isaiah xv* S. »iid ' xxii. 1 . 
Ahtimitlyj :^jre was a peculiar space^bf dine allotted fqr lamenting 
the which they called the dt^ of xxvii. 

4t. and*!. J. Thus the Egyptians, who had a grdat regard for the 
patriardi j^adib, lamented his death /^reascare «»H (Gen. 
1. ; ‘ Israelites wept for Moses in the . plain's iof Moali‘//id-/j/ 

daysll0Jie!at. xxxiv. 8.) Afterwards ainong Jeivs the funeral 
nmur^ng was generdly confined to .ftwn dads, [ 'l^luts, besides the 
mourni^ for Jacob fii Egypt, Josepli ahd'h^^'thaipany set apart 
to mourn for his fatlmr, wlieiv ^^h^^roaClied d Jordan 
with fits twapse. (Gtett. L 10.) In thbfiih®pf Cfilritt, it Was custom- 
ary for the nearest relative to visit the grave ‘ of the deceased, and 
to Weep'* there. The Jews, w’ho had come to condole with Mary, 
on the death of her brothm* Lazarns, on seeing her go out of the 
house, concluded that she was going to the grave, io weep there. 
(Jbfinxi. 31.) A’'' sinfiilar custom obtains to this day among the 

Mohammedans in the East, and also in Egypt.'^ We read no wheVc 
of a|iy geliefal mourniug for Saul and his sons, who died in battle ; 
but 'tlie nation]^! troubles, which followed upon his death, might 
nave prevented' ft. David ii^dced and his men, on hearing the 
news of their deathi.niourncd alid w'cptlpr them uiifil even'. (2 Sam. 
L 12*) * And the ' fhen 'pf Jabesh-GiletftlJ'&S/t’// yb;- thp/f seven days 


^ We an in tbo Kile) ju.st in 

time to i|i^4ncss iivVoW^)^4^dr A poor ^'OWiaiV^ the village had 

that ttioirong (liat her hufibaodiiad hoen tlroWned in 

tbe^NiJe. lie her knowledge, near {jie .spot where tlte body 

waits of her fcinlpa friendsi Mfsii payidg the unavailing 

trbiute 6f Ta^Jitotiftm'' &b^de. *' Kchardspi^^i' l*riivels, vol . i. p. ) 

^ Oii^ morning;*^ the ruins 

of the antieilt abovfi tbO' feri^t if ^jarty of thirteen 

femalc%ci^m jBNf higuf)riou» dir|;|[6 ibimsions of the dead. They 

8^ up a thpy^AlI cpwprcd up together, M rapt 

in their woiu)d*ftjijir way sjowjy aW silently 

along t^c &jptiwJ|i^tb^W](dfs nf d^c anwitif arrived a( (b^ir, (dace of destin- 

ation> vvlie* aeme of afed a ^prig of flotvers oh the grave, .Aijd;«at down silently 

bi)»lde iij; t>thera ca^ tljeji)[i;>i.ives oh the groiii|d, and thi;et[||A ^eir hcaiiH, utter- 
ing lafnentLtion^ wjiich tliey eontiiuied to repcaip^^ntervaU, during the short 

tijoio f iii^^witfie(^$iKi #€ir >(||rdce4ure,*' ^(Ibid. voJ. i. p. 860i) Itfn Jowett witnessed a 

4t Miuifcfoulb n^ xnolrc remote town of Uppof Egypt* Christian lUsearclit'Si 
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(1 Sam. xxxi. ]3.), wiiich must iiot be understood in a slriet sense, 
as if they eat nothing all tl^at tiniej but that they lived very‘ abstemi- 
ously, eat little, and that seldom, using a low and spare diet, and 
drinking water only. 

How long widows mourned for their husbands is no wiiere told 
us in Scripture. We find it is said of Bathsheba, that nohm she 
heard that Uriah her husband, ’was dead, shevumrned fur him (2 Sam. 
xi. 26.) ; but this could neither be long nor very sincere. 

The Jews paid a greater or less degree of honoui; to their kings 
after their death, according to the merits of their actions when they 
were a^ive. Upon the death, of their princes, who had distinguished 
thentselves iii arms, or who, by any religious actions, or. by the 
promotion of civil arts, had merited well of their CGUntry, tlmy used 
to make lamentations or mournful songs for them: from\,an ex- 
pression in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Behold they are 'wriiten m the 
Lamentations, we may infer that they had certain collections of this, 
kind of composition. The author of the book of Samuel has pre- 
seiwed those which David composed on occasion of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, of Abner and Absalom; but we have nq re- 
mains of the mournful poem, which Jeremiah made upon the imma- 
ture death of the pious king Josiah, mentioned in the last-cited) 
chapter: which, loss is the more to be deplored, because , m all 
probability it was a master-piece in its kind, since never was there^ 
an author more ileeply aftected with his subject, or more capjible of 
carrying it through all the tender sentiments of sorrow and com- 
passion, than Jeremiah.' 


• .ralin, /.rtlia’ologi.'i Itiblicii, pp. 28!)— ;50‘2. Harwood’s latroduction, vol, ii. pp.l29 
—132. Stosch, ConnK'iiiiiiiui Archa-ologia^ (Kcmiomictr Novi 1 (‘siai)i< 3 nti, pp.l21 - 
l:52. nriinin<T.s, Coinpciidiiiui AntupiiUituin Ora-cariun, pp.SSS — 100. The subjwt of 
Tfi'brew scpuicliros is very fully discussed by Nicolai, in'liis trcaiUo Do .Sopulchns 
IlcbrtBorum (I-ug. Bat. 170G. Ito.), which is illustrated with several curious plates, sointJ 
of which however, it must be coiifc.sstjd, are r-alher hiiicilul. 
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Grotto at Nazareth, said to have been the o/’ Joseph anti Maiy. 


No, 1. 

GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 

OF TJIK 

PRINCIPAL PLACES 

Mentioned in the Scripinres^ cspccialbj in the Nexs: Testament. 
[licltTcd to, ill |)ai»c 11. of this Volume-.] 

^ ^ On account of tlio very i^rcat uncertainty attending; the asL*ePtaining of the 
situation of the niajority of ])laces, ineidcntally mentioned in tfSe Old Testament, 
this Index is chiefly restrit ted to the prireipa! ])Iacesand countries which occur in 
the New Testament, it is compiled from the labours of Cahiict, Wells, Schleus- 
ner, Dr. Wliitby, M. Amjm Ml, l)r. Hales, and other writers who have treated on 
sacred geogra[)hy >, and partieula’*ly from (hcTravcls in Palestine of Dr. E. D. Clarke, 
Mr. Buckingham, the Ucv. James Connor, the Rev. Wm. Jowett, and of Dr. Robert 
Richardson, who expli red various parts of the East during the years 1816 — 1818, 
in company with the Rt, Hon. the Earl of Belmoi e, and oLColoiiel Leake in Asia 
Minor. 

The notices of the seven cities of Ephesus, Laodiceii, Pcrganios, Philadelphia, Sar* 
dis, Smyrna, and Thyatira, are Serlve I from Smith’s Survey of the Seven Churches of 

L L 2 
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Abana. a river of Damascus, men- 
tioned by Naaman. (2 Kings v. 12.) Are 
not Ahana and Pharphar^ rivers of Da- 
mascuSy heller than all the waters of Is- 
rael? Probably this river is a branch of 
that part of the Barrady, or Chrysor- 
roas; which deprives its source from the 
foot of Mount Libaniis, towards the 
cast, runs round Damaseus, and through 
it, and continues its course till lost in 
the wilderness, four or five leagues 
south from that city. 

Abarim, Mountains of. Sec pp. 47 , 
48. of this volume. 

Abe I,, Abel-beth^Maacha^ or Ahel- 
main, a city in the northern part of the 
cantxm allotted to the tribe of Naphtali. 
Hither fled Sheba the son of Bichri, 
when pursued by the forces of king Da- 
vid; and tbj^ inhabitants, in Qrdcr that 
%hcy might ^cape tlfe horrorsi>f a siege, 
cut ofl^JSheha’s head, which -they threw 
overfly wall to Joab. (2 Sam.xx. 14— 
22.) About eighty years after, it was 
taken and ravaged by Benhadad king of 
Syria. (1 Kings xv. 20,) About two hun- 
dred years after thisi^vent, it was cap- 
tured and fl^^ed by Tiglath-jnleser, who 
carried the1^h*«)il]9(S;||nts captive into As- 
syria. (2 King«4,y|;$i^.) 'rills pla^^es 
subsequently rd^lt; and accot'ding to 
Josephus, ku^aiBe, under the. -iiasio^ of 
Ahiia, the capit^ of Abi- 

lene. 

ABEL-MEHoEAit^a^"^h«fc;mt;ive coun- 
try of Elisha. ( 1 Kings It; tould 

not be far from ScytIiopofis;-(ivi 1^.) 
Eusei)iiis places It ia^ the gl^eat plain, 
sixteen miles from Scytliopolis, south. 
Not far from hence, Ciideon obtained a 
victory over the Midiariites. (Judg. vii, 
22 .) 

Abel-mizuaim (the mourning of the 
Egyptians), was formerlycallcd the floor 
of Atad. (Gen. 1. 1 1.) Jerome, and some 
others after him, believe tliis to be the 
place afterw^ards called Bethagla, at 
some distance from Jcriclio and Jordan 
west. 

Abei.-shittim \vas a town in the 
plains of Moah, beyond Jortl.an, oppo- 
site Jericho. Accin-ding to Josephus, 
Abel-Shitt'un, or Abela, us he calls it, 
was sixty furlongs from Jordan. Euse- 
bius says, it was in the yeighbourhood 


of Mount Peor. Moses encamped at 
Abcl-Shittim before the Hebrew army 
passed the Jordan, under Joshua. 
(Nuinb.xxxiii. 49. xxv. 1.) Here the 
Israelites fell into idolatry, andworship- 
neil Baal-Peor, seduced by Balak ; and 
ncrc God severely punished them by 
the hands of the Levites. (Numb. xxv. 1, 
2. <K:c.) This city is often called »Shit- 
tim only. (Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 7. and v. 1 ., 
and de Bello, lib. v. cap. 3.) 

Abilene. See page 16. supra. 

Acciio. See Ptolemais. 

Aceldama, a place without the south 
wall of Jerusalem, beyd^iid the river of 
Siloam. It w as called the Potter’s Field 
(Matt, xxvii.7. 10.), because they dug 
thence the earth of which they made 
their pots ; and the Fuller’s Field, be- 
cause they dried their clothHhcre; but 
being afterw' arils bought by that money 
by which the high priest and rulers of 
the Jews purchased the blood of the 
holy Jesus, it w^as, by the providence 
of God so ordering it, called Aceldama, 
that is, the field of blood. (Acts i. 19. 
Matt.xxvii.7, S.) 

Achaia, ill the largest sense, compre- 
hends (ircecc properly so called, it is 
bounded on the w est by Epirus, on the 
mt by the AEgean Sea, on the north by 
.Macedonia, on the south by Peloponne- 
sus. This seems to be the region in- 
tended when Saint Paul, according to 
the Roman acceptation mentions all the 
regions of Achain,m\di directs bis second 
Epistle to all the saints Achaia. (2 Cor. 
XU 10.) ThuSjAHilit is Achaia, in Acts 
xix:; dt. is'HdllaS, that is, Greece. (Acts 
XX. 2.) Achaia, strictly so called, is 
the northern region of Peloponnesus, 
bounded on tlie north by the Gulph of 
Coiinth, on the south by Arcadia, on 
the east by Sicyonia, and, on the west 
by the Ionian Sea. Of this region 
(.’oiUN ru was tlie capital. 

Achmetha, Sec Ecbatana. 

Aenou, a valley in the territory of Je- 
richo, and in tlu* canton of the tribe of 
Benjtiinin, where Achan was stoned. 
(Josh. vii. 24.) 

AcKsiiArji, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Asher. The king of Ackshaph 
was conquered by Joshua, (xii. 20.) 
Some writers arc of opinion, that Ack- 


Asia, pp. 205— 276. Bisbep New'ton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. ii. pp. 166 

174 , q*hc Rev, H. Lindsay’s Visit to the Apocalyptic Churches (in 1815), in the 

Christian ObH^fver, vol. /cv. pp. LX), 191. Lieut. Colonel Leake’s Tour in Asia Minor, 
London, 8vo. See {)Iso Stoscli’s Syntagma Dissortationum Septem de Noininihiis 

lifKbityin Asiie,adq las D. Joannes in Apoculypsi Filii Dei Epistolas direxit. Bvo. 
Gue^i^yti, 1757. 
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sliaph is the same as Ecdippa, on the 
Mediterranean, between Tyre and Pto- 
Icmais; others, that Ecdippa is described 
in Josh. xix. 20. under the name of 
Achzib, The Arabs call a place, 

three hours north from Ptolcmais,Zib, 
which is the place where formerly stood 
Ecdippa. It is probable that Ackshaph 
and Achzib are but different names for 
the same town. Mr. nuckinirham, who 
visited this place in January ] 816, found 
it a small town situated on a hill near 
the sea, and having a few palm-trees 
rearing* themselves above its dwellings. 

Admah, orM^DAMA, one of the five 
wicked cities destroyed by fire from hea- 
ven, and afterwards overwhelmed by the 
, waters of the Dead Sea. (Gen. xix. 24.) 
It was the most easterly of those which 
were swallowed uj) ; and there is some 
jirobability, cither that it was not en- 
tirely sunk under the waters, or that 
Ithe subsequent inhabitants of the coun- 
^try built a city of the same nahic on 
the eastern shoref of the Dead Sea; for 
Isaiah, according to the LXX, says, God 
tvlll dent roij the Aloabites, the eitji/ of Ar^ 
and the remnant of Adama.(Isa, xv.ult.) 
*Apu) TO (TTTepixa Meua^ Kai 'Api7}\y /cat to 
KaraXenrou ^Ada/ua, 

Adramyttium, a maritime town of 
TMysia, in Asia Minor, for which Paul 
embarked in his first voyiuje to Italyi 
(Acts xxvii. 12.) 

Aouia is iaentioiied in Acts xxvii. 27., 
where, it is to be observed, that when 
Saint Paul says, that they were tossed 
An Adria, he does not savin the Adriatic 
'Gulf, which endf^ with the Illyrian Sea, 
but in the Adriatic Sea, which, accord- 
pig to llesychiiis, is the same with the 
onian Sea ; and therefore to the ques- 
tion, IIo>v Saint PauPs ship, which was 
near to Malta, and so, I'itlici in the 
Lybian or Sicilian Sea, could be in the 
Adriatic ? It is well answered, fbat not 
only the Ionian^ but even the Sicilian 
Sea, and part of tluit which washes 
Crete, was called the Adriatic, riius, 
Ptolemy says, that Sicily was bounded 
on the east, inro too Aupiovo by the Adria- 
tic ; and that Creie was ( anpassed on 
the west, viro .ov 'A^piftru'ov 'rreXayov^y 
fly the Adriatic Sea : and Strabo says, 
that the Ionian Gulf, p^pos too vvv 
[ASpzoi; AcyoAtez'ou, is a part of that wiiich 
hi his time was called the Adriatic Sea. 
ilVhMy.) 

iENON, or Enon, signifies the place 
of springs, where John baptisi^^d. (Jahn 
hi. 23.) It is uncertain wboie it was 
situated, whethci* in Gardot , '»r Judica, 


or Samaria, where Lubin places it, viz. 
in the halfctribe of Manasseh, within 
Jordan. 

Aiiava, a river of Babylonia, or of 
Assyria, where Ezra assembled those 
captives whom he afterwards brought 
into Jiukea. (Ezraviii. 1.1) It is sup- 
posed to be that which ran along the 
region of Adiabene, where a river Diava, 
or Adiava, is mentioned, on which Pto- 
lemy places the city A banc or Aavane. 
This is probably the country called Ava 
(2 Kings xvii. 24. xviii. 34. xix. 13.), 
whence the kings of Assyria translated 
the people called Avites into Palestine ; 
and where, likewise, in their room, they 
settled some of the captive Israelites. 
Ezra, intending to collect as many Is- 
raelites as he could, to return with him 
to Judaea, halted in the country of Ava|. 
or Ahava, whence^io sent agents inter" 
the Caspian niountains, to invite such 
Jews as were willing to join hiixfe- (Ezra 
viii. 17.) 

Ajalon, a city in tlie canton of the 
tribe of Dan, assigned to the Levites 
of Kohath’s fainify. It was situated 
between Timnath and B^h-Shemesh, 
and is probably the city alluded to, in 
JoshiX.l2. Thero were three other 
citieis of this name ; one in the caqtoii of 
Benjamin, another, in that of Ephraim, 
not far flfonv Schecheih.; and the third 
in the canton of ^^biilun ; the situation 
of which is act kndwri. 

Alexandria, a celebrated city of 
Egypt, built by Alexander the (Jreat, 
A. M. 3673, 11 . c. 351, and situated be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Lake Mocris. Alexandria at present 
exhibits no veStiges of its former mag- 
nificence, except the ruins that sur- 
round it, and which arc of very remote 
antiquity. Under the Arabian dynasty, 
its splciKloLir grailually declined with its 
commerce. From the neglect of the 
canals, which antiently diftlised fertility 
through the surrounding country, and 
the encroachments of the sand, the city 
is now insulated in fi desert, and exhi- 
bits no vestiges of those delightful gar- 
dens and cnltivatcJ fields, which sub- 
sisted even to the time of the Arabian 
conciucst. The commerce of antient 
Alexandria was very extensive, especial- 
ly in corn (Egypt being considered the 
granarv of Koine), so that the centu- 
rion could easih^ meet with a ship of Alex- 
andrkiy laden with corn, sailing ini a Jtedi/m 
(Acts xxvii. 6j Alexandria was the na^- 
tive place of Apollos. (Acts xviii. 24.) 

Amai.i:kitks. — The Amalekilcs wer§> 
% L L 3 • 
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jbhe descendants of Eliphaz, the firsts 
bbrn of Esau, by his concubine Tiinna ; 
Whereas the Idurna'ans the oflf- 

fepring of a legitimate wife. On this 
diversity of origin w'as founded the ri- 
valry which constantly existed between 
these two nations. In other respects 
they appear to have resembled each 
other, in their religion J their taste for 
the arts, and their comin'(?rce, which 
tteir situation between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean encouraged them 
to cultivate and extend. It is even 
conjectured that they were warriors 
and conquerors, and made a part of the 
^ shepherds who subdued Egyj)t, and 
reigned there during two hundrevl years. 
It was probably this brilliant success 
W'hich caused them to be styled, by the 
,|;iifewish histdfian, fJte nations* 

Annexed to this illustrious title is found, 
howev|jr, the fatal prediction : their 
name mail be pel out from under heaven* 
In fact, perpetual wars against their 
neighbours, and especially the Jews, in- 
sensibly ruined them. Saul made a 
terrible slaughter of them, and was not 
permitted to^^ave Agag their king, who 
was hewn in pieces by the prophet Sa- 
muel : David exterminated those who 
had escaped the former massacre. After 
^his terrible execution, we meet no 
more with the riiime of Amalek but in 
the history of Esther; in whose time 
Unman, an Amalekite, to r.eyenge an 
affront he imagines I liiraself to have rc- 
•ceived from the .lew Mt^rdecai, con- 
ceived the design of causing to be cut 
off^ in a single night, not only all the 
Jews dispersed in the states of Ahasne- 
rus king of Baijylon, hut even those 
who had been Icl’t in Jiulira to mourn 
<over the ruins of their country. This 
dreadful design recoiled on Ilanuin, 
who was extenninated with all liis fa- 
•njily ; and the Jews rty-cive i perinission 
to pursue and put to death llicir ciu*- 
mies wherever they could find them. 
They made a great slaughter oi' theni, 
and since this event, nothing inoie has 
been heard of the Amaiekites. 

Ammon. See No-A.mmon, infra, 

Ammonitks, a jjjopio de*-' ciuled from 
Ammon, son of J^ot; called sometimes 
Anunanites. 'i'hey df :treycd Tic giants 
!5amzummini, an-isei/ctl th* r country. 

ii. lii.. iiO, 'll I .) (u»d (i> bad Moses 
and Israel tn-eu attaebin^ the Arnmon- 
ites, bt. dbie by iiitemi to give 

♦bcirTljia 1 lehrews. N .jvcrilu!- 

^ ' to the i . nu.'i te.s. c li- 
ter mgXarfaai^tJ -e Aniorites ha 1 con- 


quered great part of the countries 
belonging to the Ammonites and Moab- 
ites, IVIobcs retook this from the Ajno- 
rites, and divided it between the tnbes 
of Ciad and Rcnhen.* Long after this,^ 
in the time of Jephthah (Judg. xi. 13.), 
the Ammonites declared war against 
Israel, pretending that Israel detained 
the country which had been theirs be- 
fore the Amorites possessed it. Jeph- 
thah replied, that this territory being 
acquired by Israel in a just war, from 
the Amorites, wlio had long enjoyed it 
by riglit of conquest, hq was under no 
obligation to restore it. The Ammon- 
ites being dissatisfied witli this reply, 
Jepiithali gave them battle, and deleat- 
ed them. 

'rhe Ammonites and Moabites gene- 
rally united in attacking IsTael. After 
the death of Othniel, the Ammonites 
and Amaiekites joined with Eglon, king 
of Moab, to oppress them. Some years 
after, about a.m. 27D5J, the Ammonites 
greatly opfircssetl the Israelites Ixjyoiul 
Jordan; l)ut, in 2817, God raised up 
Jephthah to deliver them. In the be- 
ginning of Saul’s reign, a.m. 2.909, .u. c. 
119.7, Nahash, king of the Aimnoliitcs, 
having attacked Jabcsh-Gilcud, reduced 
it to a capitulation. ( 1 Sam. xi. 1 .) Na- 
hash offered no other conditions, than 
tlicir submitting to have every man his' 
right eye plucked c^iit, as a reproach 
upon Israel ; but Saul coming season- 
ably to the succour ot Jubesh, delivered 
the city and people from the intended 
barbarity of Nahash. 

David, having been a friend of the 
king of Ammon, alter his dcalli sent 
eomplinients of condolence to llamui 
his son and siieeess(>r ; who, regarding 
these ambassadors as s[)ics, treated them 
in a vcTv afiroiuiug manner. David 
avenged the afiront, subdued the Am- 
ir.onitc s, the Moabites, and the Syrians, 
their allie s, Aininon and Moab conti- 
nued umler tlie govcaannent of David 
and Solomon, ami after the separation 
of the ten tribes, were subject to the 
kings of Israel till the death of Ahah. 
(2 Kings i. 1. A. 51. 3107 ; a.c. 897.) 

Jelioram, son of Ahab, and successor 
of Ahaziah, tlefealed the Moabites, a. m. 
.3109. (2 Kingsiii. 4, .7, (>. (ie.) But it 
does liot appear, that this victory rc- 
♦duced them to lus obedience. At the 
saim* time the Ammonites, Moabites, 
and otl'icr people, made an irruption 
into Jmfiih, hut vv('re repulsed and 
routed l)y Jehoshapliat. (2 C'hron.xX' 
\y 2. el AVvy.) 
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The prophet Isaiah (xv. xvi.) threat- 
ens^ the Moabites with a misfortune 
which was to happen three years after 
his prediction ; tnis probably had refer- 
ence to the war of Shalmaneser against 
them, about a.m. 3277; b. c. 727. — 
After the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and 
the half tribe of Manasseh were carried 
captive by Tiglath-Pileser, a. m. 3264, 
B. c. 740, the Ammonites and Moabites 
took possession of the cities belonging 
to these tribes, for which Jeremiah re- 
proaches them. (Jer. xlix. 1.) The am- 
bassadors of the Ammonites were some 
of those to wlfom that prophet present- 
ed the cup of the Lord’s fury, and whom 
he directed to make bonds and yokes 
for themselves, exhorting them to sub- 
mit to Nebuchadnezzar; and threat- 
ening them if they did not, with cap- 
tivity and slavery. (Jer. xxvii. 2, 3, 4.) 

The prophet Ezekiel (xxv.4. 10.) de- 
nounces their entire destruction, and 
tells them, that God would give them* 
up to the people of the East, who 
should set their palaces in their coun- 
try, so that the Ammonites should be 
no more mentioned among nations ; 
and this' as a punishment for insulting 
the Israelites on their calamities, and 
the destruction of their temple by the 
Chaldmans. These calamities happen- 
ed to them in the fifth year after the 
taking of Jerusafeni, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar made war against all the people 
around Juda?a, a. m. 3420 or 3421 ; 
B, c, 583. 

It is probable that C)nrus gave to the 
Ammonites and Moabites, the liberty 
of rctnrning into their own country, 
whence they had been removed l)y Ne- 
buchadnezzar ; for wc see them, in the 
lanils of their former settlement, ex- 
posed to those revolutions v Inch in- 
cluded the people of Syria and Pales- 
tine ; and subject sometimes to the 
kings of Egypt, and soiiietimcs to the 
kings of Syria. 

Antioclius the Great took Rubboth 
or Philadelphia, their capital, demol- 
ished the walls, and put a garrison into 
it, A.M. 3806. During the persecutions 
of Antioclius Epiphane«, tlie Ammonites 
manifested their hatred to the Jews, 
and exercised great crucltie:^ airainst 
such of them as lived in their parts. 
(l Mucc.v. 6— 45.) Justin Martyr says 
(Dialog, cum Tryplnme, p.272.) that*in 
his time — the second cccttury, -there 
were still many Ammonites^ remainhig; 
but Origen, iil Job, assures, us, that in 
his days, they were only known undet 


the general name of Arabians. Thus 
was the prediction of Ezekiel accom^ 
plished. 

Amorite^^ a people descended (roBa 
Amori or Amorrnacus, the fourth son of 
Canaan. They first peopled the moun- 
tains west of the Dead Sea. They like- 
wise had establishments east of that sea, 
between the brooks Jabbok and Arnon, 
whence they forced the Ammonites and 
Moabites. (Josh.v. 1. Numb. xiii. 29. 
xxi. 29.) Moses wrested this country 
from their kings, Sihon and Og, a. JSfr 
2553, B.c. 1451. The prophet Amos 
(ii. 9.) speaks of their gigantic stature 
and valour. lie compares their height 
to the cedar; their strength to the oak.* 
The name Ainorite, is often taken in 
Scripture for Canaaiiites in general. 
The lands which the Ainorites possess- 
ed on this side Jordan, ifecre given to 
the tribe of Judah; and those which 
they had possessed beyond the^^ordan, 
to the tribes of Reuben and Gad. 

AmphipoLis, a city between Macedon 
and Thrace, but dependant on Mace- 
don, mentioned in Acts xvii. 1. Paul 
and Silas being delivered out of prison, 
left Philippi, went to TheAsalonica, and 
assed through Amphipolis. This city 
ad the name likewise of Chrysopolis. 

Anathoth, a city in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, memorable, as being the birth- 
place of the prophet Jeremiah. (Josh, 
xxi. 18^ Jer^ i. 1.) Abcording to Euse- 
bius and Jerome, it was situated about 
three miles to the north of Jerusalem, 
though Josephus states it to be twenty 
furlongs. This city, which was assign- 
ed as a residence to the Levites of the 
family of KoUath, and also as one of. the 
cities of refuge, has long since been de- 
stroyt?d. 

Anti-Liranus (Mount.) See pp. 44, 
45. supra. 

Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, 
was erected, according to some writers, 
by Antioclius Epiphancs, according to 
others, by Selcucus Nicanor, the first 
king of Syria after^lexandcr the Great, 
in memory of his father Antiochus, 
and was the royal seat of the kings of 
Syria, or the place where their palace 
was. For power and dignity it was 
little inferior to Scleuciaor Alexandria. 
Josephus srtys, that it was the third 

g xat city of all that belonged to the 
Oman proMinccs ; it was called An^ 
tiochia apnd Daphnem^ or Antioch near 
D phne, i. e. the village where her tenn 
pie was, to •distinguish it from fourteen 
other cities of the same name. It wasi 
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celebrated among the Jews, for 
civUatuij which Seleucus Nicanor had 
given to them in that city, with the 
Grecians and Macedonians; and for 
the wars of the Maccabacans with those 
kings. Among Christians it is memor- 
able for being the place where they first 
received that name, and where both St. 
Luke and Theophilus were born and 
inhabited. Modern Antioch and its 
vicinity were completely destroyed by a 
tremendous earthquake in the autumnal 
months of the year 182^2. 

Antioch, of Pisidia, a city mentioned 
in Acts xiii. 14. Here l^ml and l^ar- 
nabas preached ; but the Jews, who 
were angry at seeing that some of tlie 
Gentiles received the Gospel, raised a 
sedition against Paul and Barnabas, and 
obliged them to leave the city. 

Antipatius, a small town which was 
situated iu die road from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea, It was formerly calkal Ca- 
pharsalnia; but being rebuilt and beau- 
tified by Herod the (ireat, it was hy 
him named Antipatris in honour of his 
father Antipater. Hither Saint Paul 
was brought after liis apprehension at 
Jerusalem. (Acts xxiii. 51.) 

Anxoni.\ (Tower of). See [). 22. 
sujira. 

Apiiek. — There are several eities of 
this name mentioned in Scrijjture, as, 

J. Ai’UKK, in the tribe ol* Judah. 
Here the Philistines encamped, when 
the ark was brought from Shiloh, wliieli 
was taken in battle by the Philistines, 
(l Sam. iv.) Prohaldy diis is the Aplic- 
kah, mentioned in Josh. xv. 55. 

2. Ai'.ujiK, in tJie vaHey of Jezreei. 
Here the Philistines encamped, while 
Saul and his anny lay neaV Jezreel, on 
the mountains of Giihoa. (iSuin.xxix. 
1., &c.) 

5. Aphkk, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Asher, near the eoniitry of ihe 
. Sidonians. (Josh. xix. 50, xiii. j.) J^er- 
iiaps this was the 

4. Aphi:k, a city of KSyria, one of the 
principal in Ben-Hadad’s kingdom, in 
the vicinity of whi(?h the liattle was 
fought between Ahab and Ben-Hailad, 
when the Syrians were beaten (l Kings 
XX, 26.,&c.), and as they retreated with 
I precipitation into the city, the city wall 
.fell upon them, and criisjud 27,000. 
Probably, in this city y\}>hek,o Apliaca, 
situated in Libaqu::, on the riv^'r Adonis, 
rtoqd the fttiii jns temple ?>f Venus, the 
Apjmcit«\ city Jay between He- 
liopolis ana ♦ 

b A>%HJtoNiAj^ a Ionia Pri- 


ma, through which Paul passed in his 
way to Thessalonica. (Actsxvii. 1.) 

Arabia is a large country in western 
Asia, lying south-east of Judma. It is 
distinguished into three parts, Arabia 
Deserta, Petra’a^ and P'e/ix; but these 
divisions were not anticntly known to 
the inhabitants of the East, nor are they 
observed in the Bible. 

(1.) Arabia Duskrta has the moun- 
tains of (jiilcad west, and the river 
Euphrates east : it comprehends the 
Itiirieans, the Edomites, the Nabathae- 
ans, the people of Kedar and ,otlicrs, 
who lead a wandering Ijfe, having no 
cities, houses, or fixed habitations; but 
wholly dwelling in tents; in modern 
Arabic such arc called Bedo weens. 
This country seems commonly to be 
describcil in Scripture by the word 
Arab, which signifies, properly, in He- 
brew, the west, or people gathered to- 
gether. They may have taken the name 
,of Arabim, or western, i’roni their situ- 
ation, being west of the river Euphrates; 
and if so, their name Arab is prior to 
•the settlement of Israel in Canaan. In 
bhisebiiis, and authors of that and the 
following ages, the country and greater 
[)arl ol* the cities beyond Jordan, and of 
what they call the Third Palestine, arc 
considered as parts of Arai)ia. (See a 
description of the horrors of traversing 
the great Araliiau Desert, in pp. 55 — 
.'■JU. supra.) 

(2.) Arajiia Petj{.i:a lies tothe south 
of the I loly l^ind. IV'tra w as its capital. 
This country contained the southern 
Edomites, the Amaickites, the (Aishites 
(wlio are very improperly called Ethi- 
opians by most translators, and inter- 
preters of Scripture), the Hivites, the 
Meonians, or Maonim, S:v, These 
peo[)le are at present known under the 
general name of Arabians: but it is of 
consequence to notice the antient in- 
habitants of these districts, as they are 
mentioned in the text of Scripture. 
In this country were Kade E-Biirnea, 
(ierar, B(;er-sheba, Lachish, Libnah, 
Paran, Arad, Masmona, Ol>oth,Pluinon, 
Dcdan, Segor, <Ive., also Mount Sinai, 
where the law w as given to Moses, 

(5.) Arabia Edi.ix lay still farther 
south : being Imiiiuled on the east by 
the Persian Gulf ; on the south by the 
ocean between Africa and India; and 
oi| the west by the lied Hea. As this 
Arabia did not immediately adjoin the 
Iloly Land, it is not so frequently men- 
tioned as tlie former Arabias. It is 
thought that the queen of ♦Sheba, who 
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visited Solomon (i Kings x. l.), was 
queen of part of Arabia Felix. This 
country abounded with riches, and par- 
ticularly with spices. 

The Scriptures frequently mention 
the Arabians (meaning those juljoining 
Judma) as a powerful people, who 
valued themselves on their wisdom. 
Their riches consisted principally in 
hocks and cattle; they paid king Je- 
hoshaphat an annual tribute of 7700 
sheep, and as many goats. (2 Chron. 
xviL 11.) The kings of Arabia fur- 
nished Solomon with a great quantity 
of gold and^ silver. (2 Clliron. ix. 14.) 
They loved war, but made it rather like 
t hieves and plunderers, than like stddiers. 
d'hey lived at liberty in the field, or 
the desert, concerned themselves little 
about cultivating the earth, and were 
not very obedient to established govern- 
ments. This is the idea which the 
Scrijiturc gives of them (Isa. xiii. 20.), 
and the same is their character at thi^ 
(lay. The inhabitants of Arabia, who 
dwelt there before Abraham came into 
(^uiaan, were descended from Ham. 
We find there Midianites, of the race 
of Ciishi among whom Moses retired. 
Abimelech, king of (icrar, is known in 
the time of Abraham, and the Amale- 
kites in the time of Moses, 'fhe Hivites, 
the Amorites, Kenites, Meonians, or 
Muhonians, extended a good way into 
Arabia P'ltriea; the Honmoeeiipied the 
mountains which lie to the south of the 
land of Canaan, and east of the Dead 
Sea. The Uephaim, Kmim, Zuzim, 
and Zaiiizummim (Gen. xiv. 5. Dent, 
ii. s, 9., cK:c.}, inhabited the eoiiiitry 
called afterwards Arabia Deserta, and 
peopled by the Aiiiinoiiites, Moabites, 
am! Edomites. 

Arabia is generally stony, rocky, and 
mountainous ; principally in parts now 
remote from the sea, thougli formerly 
adjacent to it. In the eoiirse ol' ages, 
avast plain has been interposed hetvyccii 
the mountains, now iii the inidst ot the 
country, and the sea, whicli has gra- 
dually retired from ihem. This is now 
the most fruitful and best eiiltiyatcd 
pari ; but it iv also the m.>itcst : for in 
the mountains the air h iimeh cooler 
than below in the plains : ‘hey also 
contain plants and animals of different 
kinds. 

Arabia Petraea, and Arabia Fejix, 
were possessed bj the fh^^cendants ot 
Ishmael, who were more {Particularly 
known by the name ot Artihians. Ac- 
cording to the accounts t'l the AraViians 


themselves, the first inhabitants of their 
country werej descended from Cahtan 
or Joktan, son of Eber, and' brother of 
Peleg ; who, after the division of lan- 
guages, peopled this peninsula of Asia. 
The second Arabians who succeeded 
these are the descendants of Ish- 
macl, the son of Abraham and Hagai*, 
vyho came and settled among the an- 
tient Arabians, and was father of the 
mixed Arabians, or Mota-Arabes, or 
Mosta-Arabes, or Ishmaelites. 

The pure and antient Arabians were 
divided into tribes, as well as the sons 
of Ishmael. Some of these tribes still 
exist in Arabia, others are lost and ex- 
tinct. The Ishmaelites formed twelve 
tril)es, according to the number of the 
sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13, 14.), viz. 
Nehajoth, Kedar, AdbccI, Mibsam, 
Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hadar, Tem^, 
.letur, Nephish, and Kcdcmah; but al- 
though these people very carefully pre- 
serve their genealogy, yet they cannot 
trace it up to Ishmael ; they are ob- 
liged to sto{) at Adnan, one of his 
descendants; the genealogy, even of 
Mohammed, rises no higher. 

llesides tne descendants of Ishmael, 
who peopled the greater part of Arabia, 
the sons of Abraham and Keturuh, of 
Lot of Esau, of Nahor, and others, 
dwelt in the same country, and mixed 
with, or drove out the old inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are divided 
into ( 1 ) those who dwell in cities, and(2) 
those who live in the fields and de- 
serts : the latter abide continually in 
tents, and .are much more honest than 
the Arabians \»ho live in towns. Of 
these, sonm are Gentiles, others Mus- 
sulmans ; the former preceded Mo- 
hammad, and are now called among 
them Arabians of the days ofignorante^ 
the others who have received the doc- 
trines preached by Mohammed, are 
called Moslcmoiiny or Musiilmans^ that 
is, believers. These are the people 
who coiKpiered, and who still possess 
great part of x\sia and Africa; and who 
foiuule<l the four great monarchies of 
the Turks, the Persians, Morocco, and 
Mogul ; not to inention lesser king- 
doms. 

Arabia Deserta is called Hegiaz, and 
is become the most celebrated on ac- 
count of the cities of Mecca and Me- 
dina being situated in it. Arabia Pe- 
tra?a is now known by the name of 
Higar,or Hagiar; which signifies stone 
or rock : but Arabia Deserta, as un- 
derstood by the antients, extended 
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much farther towards Syria and the 
Euphrates. 

Joktan, the son of Eber, having 
settled in Yemen, erected a kingdom 
there, and was himself the first mo- 
narch. His son, Jarab, succeeded him ; 
he introduced the Arabian language, 
which took its name from him, as did 
the whole country. "J'he third king 
was Jaschab; the fourth was Abdals- 
schams, surnamed Sobas : from him the 
old Sabaeans derived their name. His 
descendants reigned in Yemen above 
2000 years before the rise of Moham- 
niedism. 

The Arabians in general are cunning, 
witty, generous, and ingenious ; lovers 
of eloquence and poetry ; but supersti- 
tious, vindictive, sanguinary, and given 
to robbery (that is, of those not iiiulcr 
the protection of some of their own 
people) which they think allowable, be- 
cause Abraham, I he father of Isiimacl, 
say they, gave his son nothing, ((jcn. 
XXV. 5, O’.) 

The antient Arabians w ere idolaters : 
they worshipped a stone. The l)lack 
stone, which has the repute of having 
been, from time immemorial, the object 
of their worship, is still to be seen in 
the Caaba of AIccca. They say, this 
stone was originali} white, i)ut has 
wept itself black on account of the sins 
of mankind. Herodotus says, that they 
had only two deities — Bacchus, and 
Venus Alilat, or Alilatta. Strabo tells 
us, that they adored only Jupiter and 
Bacchus; which Alexaiulcr the (Jreat 
being informed of resolved to subdue 
them, that he might oblige them to 
worsiiip him as their third*deity. 

The modern Arabians, descended from 
Isliinael, mention other names of an- 
tient deities adored in Arabia ; as J/a- 
kiah, whom they invoked for rain ; 
Hafedah, for preservation from bad ac- 
cidents in journeys; Razora, lor the 
necessaries of life; Lath, or Ablat, 
which is a diminutive of Abla, the true 
name of God; Aza, <4r Uza, from Aziz, 
which signifies the mighty God ; Menat, 
from Mcnan, distributor of favours. It 
is very probable tliat they adoretl like- 
wise the two golden ante!uf)cs, which 
are frequently mentioned in'their liis- 
tories, and which werfx consecrated at 
the temple Mera a The a ititiit MU 
di.uiites, whom Moses retired, 

when in, « ?ived by Jethro, wor- 
.bda and ilinda. I rotalt, 
^liientiwed by Herodotus, d^niotes, pro- 
bati^y the sun; ai*d Alilat, the i'»oon. 


The first of these words may signify 
the god of light; the second, the god 
or goddess, eminently. Since the pro- 
nuilgation of the Gospel, many Ara- 
bians have embraced Chnstianity j 
though by far the greater part continue, 
to this day, to profess the faith of 
Mohammed. 

Akam, fifth son of Shem, was father 
of the people of Syria, w ho, from him, 
are called Arainmans. The region, 
which in the Old Testament is deno- 
minated Ahaaf, is a vast tract extend- 
ing from Aloiint Taurus south a^ far as 
Damascus, and from the Mediterranean 
Sea in an eastern direction beyond the 
I’igris into Assyria. Dilferent parts of 
this r(*gion are called by different names; 
as — Aram Naha mini, or Syria of the 
Two Rivers, that is, Mesopotamia ; 
Aram of Damascus; Aram of Saba; 
Aram Beihrehoh ; of Maacha; 

because the cities of Damascus, Soba, 
Betlirchob, and Maacha, were in 
Syria; or at least, because Syria con- 
tained the provinces of Soba, Alaachah, 
Rehob, <!vc. Homer and Hesiod call 
Aranaeans, tliosc whom the more mo- 
dern Greeks call Syrians. The prophet 
Amos (ix. 7.) seems to say, that the first 
Aranuuans dwelt in the country of Kir, 
i i Iberia, where the river Gyrus runs; 
and that God brought them from thence, 
as he did the Hebrews out of Egjpt; 
but at what time this happenctl is not 
known. Moses aUvays calls the Sy- 
rians and inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
Aramites. The Araimeans often warred 
against the Hebrew Daviil siihdiied 
tliem, and obligeil tluan to pay him tri- 
biii(*. Solomon preserved the same au- 
thority ; but, after the separation of the 
ten tribes, it do(*snot aj)pear that the Sy- 
rians were generally subject to the kings 
of Israel; unless, perhajis, under Jero- 
boam il. w ho restored the kingdom of 
Israel to its antient Ixnindaries. (^2 Kings 
xiv. *J5.) 

Aha HAT, a celebrated niountaiii 
in the Greater Armenia; on which 
Noah’s ark rested after the deluge. 
(Gen. viii. 4.) It is of stunendous 
height, and inacccssililc to llic sum- 
mit, which is covere<I with perpe- 
tual smnv. ‘‘ Agridagli is the name 
given to this sublime mountain by tiic 
'Lurks ; the Armenians call it Macis ; 
hifi all unite in reverencing it as the 
haven of the great ship, which pre- 
served the liiiher of mankind from the 
waters of ihe deluge. The height ol 
Ararat has never yet been measured 
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iivith any satisfactory degree of accu- 
racy, though Captain Monteith of the 
Madias engineers has gone nearer to 
the mark, perhaps, tlian any other tra- 
veller. The following arc the results 
of several trigonometrical observations 
which he made at Erivan, and was so 
kind as to communicate to me. From 
that place to the highest point of the 
loftiest head, he found 52,000 yards ; 
and from the same spot to the minor 
head, 55,000 yards. This head, which 
is distinguished by the appellation. 
Little ‘Ararat, while the higher part is 
called Great Ararat, is distant from the 
other, from peak to peak, 12,000 yards. 
These inaccessible summits have never 
been trodden by the loot of man since 
the days of Noah, if even then; for my 
idea is, that the ark rested in the sj)ace 
between these heads, and not on the 
top of either. Various attempts have 
been made, iu different ages, to ascend 
these tremendous mountain pyramidff, 
but in vain. Their form, snows, and 
glaciers, are insurmountable obstacles: 
the distance being so great, from the 
commencement of the icy region to 
the highest points, ('old alone would 
be the destruction of any person who 
should have the hardihood to perse- 
vere. On viewing Mount Ararat from 
the northern side of the plain, its two 
heads are separated by a wide cl(Tt, or 
rather glen, in the body of the moun- 
tain. 'fhe rocky side of the greater 
head runs almost pei pcndieiilarly down 
to the north-ciist, wliilc tlie lesser head 
rises from the sloping bottom <'•' liu; 
cleft, in a perrcctly conical sliaj/C. Both 
heads arc covered with sno>v. Tlie 
fo»"m of tlie greater i^ similar to the le^s, 
only broader and rounder at the top, 
and shews to the nortii-we-t, ii broken 
and abrupt front, opening about halt 
W'ay down into a st iir-ciivlons chasm, 
deep, rocky, and peculiarly black. At^ 
that part of tlie moniilain the hollow- ot 
the chasm receives an iutern^puoa from 
the projection el' minor nu)iintains, 
wdiicn start from the siiles ol’ Ararat, 
like branches IVom the root of a tree, 
and run along its luidi bating pivgres- 
sions till lost in the distant vapours ot 
the plain.” ‘ 

Ahkopaous. See pj). 120*, 127. supra. 

Aiumathka, a small town to which 
Joseph bclougec^ wdio beuged the Ifody 
of Jesus from Pilate (i\lai t. >. wii. 57.) 
It was about thirty-six, ok Muvl -seven 


miles distant from Jerusalem, and b 
now called Ramla. Its environs are 
said to be very beautiful. 

Arnon (River). See p. 55. supra. 
Asiidod. See A;^otus, p. 527. infra. 
Asher, canton of the tribe of. See 
p. 15. supra. 

Asia, one of the largest divisions of 
the Old World, is not mentioned iu the 
OldTestament. In the New Testament 
it is always taken for Asia Minor, as it 
includes the proconsular Asia, which 
comprised the four regions of Phrygia, 
Mysia, Caria, and Lydia. In this pro- 
consular Asia were tlie seven churches 
of Ephesus, Laodica’a, Pergamos, Phila- 
delphia, Sardis, Smyrna, and Thyatira. 

Aski t.ox, a city in the territor}^ of 
the Philistines, situated between Azoth 
and Gaza, on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean or Great Sea, about 520 fur- 
lo)igs from Jerusalem. After the death 
of Jo.-)hiia, the tribe of Judah took As- 
kelon, w’])ich subsequently became one 
of the live governments belonging to 
the Pliilislines. (Judg, i. 18.) This place 
is frequently mentioned iu the Scrip- 
tures. During the ciusadcs it was a 
station of considerable importance, but 
is now a very inconsiderable place. 

Assos, a maritime city of Mysia, ac- 
cording to some geographers, but of 
Troas, according to others. It is luen- 
tioned in Acts xx. 15, M. 

Ai^syri A, a country of Asia, the boun* 
daries of wiiicli it is dilHcult to assign. 
It apf^cars to have been situated between 
the Tigris and the Eaiphrates, inclosed 
I between those U\ o rivers, from the part 
where they begin to approach each other 
on leaving ^Icsopotamia to that where 
they join, not far from their mouth iu 
the (lulf of Persia. 

It must naturally excite surprise, that 
so small a country should have been 
able to send forth armies of a million or 
twelve hundred thousand men ; a num- 
ber which dismays the imagination, 
especially when w e consider liow many 
attendants they must have had exclusive 
of fighting men. But this kind of enigma 
is explained by ‘he manner in which 
these vast arjjiics were formed^ 

Eroin the centre of a not very exten- 
sive domain a warlike band frequently 
issued, wdiich poured upon the iieigh- 
bouiHlig country, carrying aw^ay the 
inhahitantsf wiio, having no other re- 
source, incorporated themselves with 
the conquerors. United, and allured 


i Sec Sir it. Rev Porter’s Travels in Persia, vol. i. pp.l83^ 184. 
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by the hope of plunder, they proceed 
onwards, ravaging other lands, and in- 
creasing their army with the despoiled 
inhabitants, who in like manner joined 
them. Thus were formed those wan- 
dering hordes, which, under the name 
of Assyrians, subdued Mesopotamia, pe» 
netrated to Armenia, Media, and Persia, 
inundated Syria like a torrent, and car- 
ried devastation through Chaldiea, be- 
come the country of the Jews. As 
their conquests extended, the centre of 
their power became surrounded with 
deserts, and itself a desert. It is in v^ain 
that we seek the vestiges of the most 
famous cities, Nineveh for instance, 
which, from the descriptions that have 
reached us, have been justly enume- 
rated among the won<lers of the world. 

It is in vain, likewise, that we inquire, 
what were the manners, religion, com- 
merce, and usages of the Assyrians. 
They must have been those of all the 
vtirious nations who united to form 
them ; that is to say, they were con- 
querors and barbarians who allowed 
the greatest liberty in their police and 
their ceremonies, provided none oftheir 

S le adopted laws or practices which 
t obstruct the success of their war- 
like expeditions. 

It may be supposed, that a people in 
this unsettled state had neither the tiine 
nor the means to write annals which 
may serve as a basis for chronology, or 
furnish any certain dates, 'fhe memory 
of the principal facts could only be pre- 
served by tradition, and it has been 
transmitted to us with not a few vari- 
ations by the Greeks. At the same 
time that it is allowed, that we owe to 
the latter almost all thC historical 
knowledge we jmssess relative to the 
antient nations of Asia, it must be ad- 
mitted, that they have greatly disfigured 
it by accommodating to their own lan- 
guage and pronunciation the names of 
persons and divinities, and assimilating 
events to their own traditions in such a 
manner, that when we imagine we are 
in possession of aiithefltic liicts, we fre- 
quently discover them to be only Grecian 
fables. This observatioji may serve to 
pointout the degree of confidence which 
ought to be reposed in the hu!i|ories of 
these antient times. « 

Sketch of the History of Assyri 
trativfi of the Prophetic Writ 
The euqiire of Assyria was founded 
by Nuuis, the sqn of Belus ; anti, ac- 
oording to Iferodotus, it coutjmieti five, 
yea™. (Herod. 


lib. i. c. 95.) Niniis reigned one hun- 
dred and twenty-two years, according 
to some historians (Jul. African, and 
Eusebius in Chron.), though others 
make his reign to have lasted only seven- 
teen years. (Diod. Siciil. lib. ii. c. i. — iv.) 
lie enlarged and embellished the antient 
city of Nineveh, which had been built 
by Nimrod, many ages before his time. 
(Gen. X. 9, 10.) The commencement 
of his reign is fixed by Archbishop Usher 
to the year ofthe w orld 2737, a.c. 1267, 
during the period when Deborah and 
Banik judged the Israelites. 

Nimis was succeeded by his queen 
Semiramis, who reigned forty-two years. 
She enlarged the Assyrian empire, which 
she left in a floiirisliing state to her 
son Ninyas, a. m. 2831, u. c. 1173. 
The Scri|>tures are totally silent (‘on- 
cerning the subsequent history of tliat 
celebrated monarchy, and the success- 
ors of Ninyas, until the time of the 
prophet Jonah, who flourished a. m. 
5180, li.c. 824; and even then they do 
not state the name of the monarch w ho 
filled the Assyrian throne. It is evi- 
dent, however, that Nineveh w as at that 
time a city of immense extent, whose 
inhabitants, like those of other great 
cities abounding in wealth and liixurv, 
were extremely corrupt in their morals. 
But, at the preaching of Jonah, both 
sovereign and subjects rc|)ent.ed and 
abandoned their evil ways, and thus lor 
a time delayed the execution of the di- 
vine judgments. About fifty years after 
the time of Jonah, tiie Scriptures men- 
tion a king of Assyria, named Pul, w ho 
in vailed the kingtloin of Israel in the 
days of Mcnaheru (2 Kings xv. 19. 
1 Chron. V. 26.), who gave him a thou- 
sand talents of silver to engage him to 
lend him his assistance, and secure him 
on his throne. Pul is supposed to have 
been the lather of Sardanapalus, the 
last king of the Assyrians, in whose 
reign the crimes of the Ninevites having 
risen to their utmost height, God raised 
up enemies to chastise them. Arbaces 
the Median, indignant at the efleminate 
and luxurious life which Sardanapalus 
led in his palace, conspired with Belesis, 
governor of Babylon, to shake off the 
yoke of so worthless a sovereign. After 
various engagements, they compelled 
him to retreat to Nineveh, where he 
expfcted that he should be able to 
defend himself a long time, because the 
city was strongly fortified, and the be- 
siegers had itiDt machines to batter the 
walls. But th^ third year of the si^e> 
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the river Tigris, being swollen with con- 
tinual rains, overflowed part of the city, 
agreeably to the predictions of Nahum 
(particularly i. 8 — lo.), and broke down 
the wall for twenty furlongs. Sardana- 
nalus, that he might not fall into the 
hands of his enemies, burnt himself in 
his palace, with his women and all his 
immense treasures. (Usher’s Annals, 
p- 48. A. M. 5254. Athcnaeus, lib. xii. 
c. 12.) Arbaces and Belesis then di- 
vided the dominions of Sardanapalus : 
the former had Media, which he re- 
storecl to its liberty ; the latter had 
Babylon, w(jerc he reigned fourteen 
years : Nineveh they left to Ninus the 
younger, who was heir to the anticut 
kings of Assyria, and maintained the 
second Assyrian monarchy with consi- 
derable splendour ; so that out of the 
ruins of this vast cn)[)ire there were 
formed three considerable kingdoms, 
viz. that of Nineveh, that of Babylon, 
and that of the Modes. We shall briefly 
consider each of them, separately, ao 
cording to the share they ba<l in the 
afliiirs of the .lews. 

Belesis, called Baladan by Isaiah 
(xxxix. 1. 2 Kings XX. 12.), is the Na- 
bonassar of profane historians. He 
foumled the Babylonian empire, of 
which he made Babylon the metropolis. 
He was succeeded by his son Merodach- 
Baladaii, who cultivated Ilezekiah’s 
friendsh:[), as ap[)ears from the embassy 
wiiich he sent to the latter, to congra- 
tulate him on his recovery iVom sickness 
(2 Kings X.V. 12.), A.M. 5291, «.C. 715. 
After this time the sacred historians arc 
silent concerning the kings of Babylon, 
until the time of Esar-haddon, who is 
noticed in a following page. 

Tlic younger Ninus, wlm was left king 
of Assyria and Nineveh, is the Tiglath- 
pileser of the Scri[)tures (2 Kings xv. 29. 
xvi. 7. 10. 2Chron. xxviii. 20.), a. m. 
5257, «. c. 747. His empire appears to 
have been the most celebrated in the 
East ; as Ahaz king of Judah sent to re- 
quest his assistaiu'e against Rezin king 
of Damascus, and 1 V'kah king of Israel. 
Accordingly, Tiglath-pileser advanced 
with a numer MIS army, ilefeated Rezin, 
captured Damascus, and ()ut an end to 
the kingdom erected there hy the Sy- 
rians, agreeably to the preilictions of 
Isaiah (viii. 4.) and Amos, (i. 5.) Ho 
also entered the kingdom of Israel, cyni- 
nuered Pekah, and carried awity part of 
tile ten tribes beyond the ri v erEupn ’•ates. 
But Ahaz soon had cause to re^ ct this 
unhallowed alliance; for 'I a^lath-pilescr 


exacted from him $uch immense sums 
of money, that he was obliged not only 
to exhaust his own treasures, but also 
to take all the gold and silver out of the 
temple. (2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21. 24.) 
Ahaz became tributary to the Assyrian 
monarch, whose successors found abun- 
dance of pretexts for entering the king- 
dom of Judah, which they ultimately 
ruined and subverted. 

ShHlmaneser,thcsucccssorofTiglath- 
pileser, came into Syria a.m. 5280, b.c. 
724, and desolated the country of the 
Moabites, agreeably to the })rophecy of 
Isaiah (xvi. 1.), delivered three years 
before. He then attacked Samaria, and 
completed the misfortunes of the Israel- 
ites who remained, by carrying them 
into captivity beyond the Euphrates. 
Thus terminated the kingdom of Israel 
A. M. 5285, B. c. 721. (2 Kings xvii. 5. 
xviii. 9- — 1 1 .) Hezekiah, by the special 
protection of God, escaped the fury of 
Shalmaneser, to whom, however, he 
became tributary, and the Assyrian re- 
turned in triumph to Nineveh. 

Shortly after these events, most of the 
maritime cities that were subject to the 
Tyrians revolted against them, and sub- 
mitted to the Assyrians. Shalmaneser 
advanced to their assistance. ITiese 
cities furnished him with a fleet of sixty 
or seventy vessels, manned by eight 
hundred Pha'iiician I'owers. 'Fhey were 
attacked by the Tyrians witb twelve 
vessels only ; who dispersed their fleet, 
and took five hunilriHl prisoners. The 
Assyrian monarch did not venture to 
lay siege to Tyre; but he left bodies of 
troops in its vicinity to guard the river 
and aqueducts whence the Tyrians ob- 
tained their supplies of water. His 
precautions were frustrated by the be- 
sieged, who dug wells within tiieir city. 
It was about tliis time that Isaiah de- 
nounced against them those judgments 
which arc recorded in the twenty-third 
chapter of his prophecies. And Hezekiah 
seems to have availed himself of the 
troubled state of Phccnicia and the 
whole coast of tTie Mediterranean, in 
order to attack the Philistines, (2 Kings 
xviii. 7, 8.) 

Sennacherib ascended the throne of 
Assyria a.m. 5287, b.c. 717, and was 
immetUately involved in war, both in 
Asia and in Egypt. While he was thus 
engaged, H^ekiah shook off* the yoke 
of the Assyrians, and refused to pay the 
tribute exacted from him by Shalman- 
eser. It appears from some passages of 
Scripture tnat Hezekiah had concluded 
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treaties of mutual alliance and defence 
with the kings of Egypt and Ethiopia 
against the Assyrian monarch. (Isa. 
XXX, 1. et&eq- 2 Kings xviii. 24. xix. 9.) 
Upon Ilezekiah’s refusal of the tribute, 
Sennacherib invaded Judah with a 
mighty army, and caj)tiircd the princi- 
pal cities of that country. It is pro- 
bable that he took Damascus in his 
progress. The pious monarch, grieved 
to see his kingdom pillaged, implored 
peace of Scnilacherib on any terms he 
would prescribe ; and gave Iiim three 
hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold to withdraw. But the 
Assyrian, regardless alike of the sanction 
of oaths and of* treaties, continued the 
war, and prosecuted his conquests more 
vigorously than ever. Nothing was 
able to withstand his power ; and of all 
the strong places of Judah, none re- 
mained uncaptured but Jerusalem, 
which was redncetl to the very last ex- 
tremity. Isaiah, however, encouraged 
Hezekiah by promises of divine inter- 
position and deliverance,and announced 
that the enemy would soon be ohligetl 
to return into his own country. (2 Kings 
xix. 20 — 34.) Accordingly, after Sen- 
nacherib had defeated the allied forces 
of the king of Egypt and of Tirhakah 
king of Ethiopia, who had advanced 
against him to assist Hezekiah, he re- 
turned into Judah with iimnensc spoil, 
and renewed the siege of Jerusalem : 
but an angel of Jehovah slew one hun- 
dred and eighty-fivc thousand of his 
troops. (2lvings xix. 35.) Sennacherib 
returned to Nineveh, whore two of his 
sons, weary of liis tyranny and savage 
temper, slew him vvlSlc htjwas w'orship<!» 
ping in the temple of NisrOch his god, 
and immediately fled into the moun- 
tains of Armenia. (^2 Kings xix. 37. To- 
bit i. 21.) 

It was iluring the first year of this 
war that Hezekiah fell sick, and was 
cured in a miraculous manner, and that 
the shadow of the sun went back ten 
degrees on the dial of the palace, to 
prove the truth of Istiiali’s prediction 
of his recovery. The report of cure 
having reached as far as Babyldn, the 
king Merodach-Baladan sen^ ambassa- 
dors to congratulate Hezekiah on his re- 
covery, and to acquaint thenjf mves with 
the miracle. (2 Kings xviii. xix. xx. 
Isa* xxxviii. xxxix.) Hezekiah, flattered 
with the honour thus co ifeTrcd on him, 
in the secret pride and vanity of his 
bfsart, shewed the ambassadors the vast 
tref^re he and ali the mag- 


nificence of his palace* For this he 
was reproved by the prophet Isaiah, 
who predicted that all his riches would 
one day he transported to Babylon. 

A.M. 5294, B.c. 710. On the death 
of Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, another 
of his sons, reigned in his stead. He is 
called Sargon by Isaiah, (xx. I.) He 
reigned twenty-nine years, during which 
he waged war with the Philistines, from 
whom his general, Tartan, took Ashdod. 
He also attacked Egypt and Ethiopia 
(Isa. XX.), and IdumuL'a or Edom (Isa, 
xxxiv.), in order to avenge the injuries 
tliey had committtHl against his lather 
Sennachcril) ; and at lengtri he took Je- 
rusalem, and carried Manasseh king of 
Judah to Babylon. (2 Cliron. xxxiii.) 
This last war, however, haj)pcned long 
after those above related. Esar-haddon 
restored the glory of Assyria; and, in 
addition to his other victories, to the 
sce|itre of Nincvc*b he united that of 
Babylon, having availed liimsi'lf of the 
ihtestine tr»)iibl(‘s and commotions occa- 
sioned by tlie extinction of the royal 
family, to make himself master of that 
city, and annex it to his 1‘ormer domi- 
nions. Manasseh, having been restored 
to the divine favour after a deep and 
sincere repentance, obtained bis liberty, 
and returned to .Jerusalem, after a short 
captivity at Babylon., (Usher’s Annals, 
A.M. 3527.) 

Saosduchin or Nebuchadnezzar I. 
succeeded Esar-hadilon, and reigned 
twenty years, according to Ptolemy, 
1 laving conquered Arpliaxad king of the 
Medes (the Ueioces of Herodotus, lib. i. 
cc. 101, 102.), he resolved to subjugate 
all the neighbouring territories. He 
therefore dispatched Holofernes into 
Syria and Palestine with an immense 
army ; but tliat general was slain, and 
his army totally discomfited, before 
Bethiilia, in the manner related in the 
apocryphal book of Judith, 

A.M. .5356, B.c. 6 18, Saracus, other- 
wise called Chinaldon or Chyna-La- 
daniis, succeeded Haosdiichin in the 
Assyrian throne. Having rendered him- 
self obnoxious to his subjects by his 
efleminacy, and the little care he took 
of his dominions, Nahopolassar satrap 
of Babylon, and C>axares the son of 
Astyages king of Media, leagued toge- 
ther against him. He was besicjjcd in 
Nineveh, which was taken by his ene- 
mies, who partitioned his dominions be- 
tween them ; Nahopolassar bccoiiiing 
master of Nineveh and Babylon, and 
Cyaxares having Media and the adjacent 
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provinces. (Usher’s Annals, a. m. 3378, 

p. 62.) 

Athens, a celebrated city of Greece, 
some time a very powerful common- 
wealth, distinguished by the military 
talents, but still more by the learning, 
eloquence, and politeness of its inha- 
bitants. Saint Paul coming hither, a.d. 
32, found them plunged in idolatry, oc- 
cupied in inquiring and reporting news, 
curious to know every thing, and divided 
in opinion concerning religion and hap- 
piness. (Acts xvii.) The great apostle 
of the Gentiles, taking opportunities 
here to preach Jesus Christ, was carried 
before the judges of the tribunal, called 
the Areopagus; where he gave an illus- 
trious testimony to truth, and a re- 
markable instance of powerful reason- 
ing. (See an account of the Akeopagus 
in pp. 126, 127. supra.) 

Some of the finest specimens of an- 
tient art at Athens now adorn the 
British Museum. The reader, who is 
desirous of a lull account of the modern 
state of Athens, and of its v arious mo- 
numents of former times, is referred to 
the Travels of Dr. Clarke, to tiie Clas- 
sical Tour of Mr. Dodvvcll, and to Mr. 
Stuart’s Anticpiities of Athens. 

Attalia, a maritime city of Pam- 
phylia, and the chief residence of the 
prefect. It derivetl its name from king 
Attains, its founder. Hither Saint Paul 
went from Perga in Pamphylia. (Acts 
\iv. 25.) It still subsists under the 
name of Sattalia. 

Azotus, or Ashdou, a city of Judma, 
is situated between (hiza and Jainuia, 
or Jalnia, on the summit of a hill, 
which is surrounded by a pleasant 
plain. Here the ark of Jehovah tri- 
umphed over the Philistine idol Dagou 
(1 Sam.v. 2.), and Philip the Kvangclist 
was found, after he had baptised the 
Ethiopian eunuch. (Acts viii. 10.) It 
is at present an inconsiderable place, 
and in its vicinity arc numerous rc- 
liques of antiquity. 

Babylon, the metropolis of Chaldtea, 
began to be built at the same time as 
the tower of Babx l, and ^oth were left 
unfinished at he confusion of tongues. 
(Gen.xi. 4 — -8.) 

The earliest notice of Babylon in 
profane history is, that Bclii&Il. who is 
frequently confounded with Belus I. or 
Nimrod, built the tower of Belus, nit 
Babylon, where he was buried, and had 
a temple dedicated to hini, whic^* the 
Chaldaeanj, or Babylonian rvicsts, used 


for an observatory. And the astro- 
nomical observations which Alexander 
found at Babylon, and sent to Aristotle^ 
are said to have been continued for 
1903 years back, which would bring 
their commencement to b. c. 2230, the 
most likely date of the accession of 
Bcliis 11. 

Hcrt)dotus,\vho visited Babylon, takes^ 
no notice of its founder, or of its an- 
tiquity: he only tells us, that it was* 
principiJly im[)roved by” two queens, 
Seiuiramis and Nitocris, who strength- 
ened its forlificationSjguardcd it against 
iimndations,and improved and adorned 
it; and that one of the gates of Babylon 
was called the Gate of Semirumis. Ni- 
tocris appears to have been the queen 
of Nebucluuhiezzar, who was regent 
during his distraction, and completed 
those great works which he began ; and 
Semiramis lived only five generations, 
or 166 years, before Nitocris, and was 
therefore most probably the wife of 
Naboimssar,king of Babylon,\vho began 
to reign jb. c. 747. It is not indeed likely 
that Babylon should grovvgreat, till the 
decline of her rival Nineveh. 

The testimony of Herodotus, which 
is of considerable weight, refutes the 
fiction of (.'tesias, followed by Diodorus, 
and Justin, that Semiramis, the builder 
of the immense walls of Babylon, was 
the wifeof Nimis 11. the second founder 
of Nineveh. Moses Chorenensis,in his 
Armenian History, with more proba- 
bility, relates, that “ Semiramis built a 
city and palace in the most fruitful and 
pleasant part of Armenia, whither she 
resorted to spend the summer season, 
and resided the i’csE of the year at Ni- 
neveh.” Slie might perhaps have con- 
tribiiteil to finish the walls of Nineveh 
after her husband’s death; for Suidas 
relates, that “ Semiramis, the first As- 
syrian queen, walled Nineveh about, 
and called it Babylon, changing its 
name.” (Voce But from 

what authority does not appear. The 
change of name is improbable. 

The city of Bi^ylon was originally 
built by Nimrod, along with the tower 
of Babel, on the v estern bank of the 
Euphrates. (Gen. x. 10. xi. 4.) At 
first it was probably but small ; but was 
afterwards enlarged and improved by 
Bolus, Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
bis queen, whom Herodotus calls Ni- 
tocris, until •it became the wonder of 
the world. 

According to Herodotus, Babylon 
was a perfect square, each side of which 
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was 120 stadia, and of course its circuit 
480 stadia, the same as that of Nineveh ; 
but its area was considerably greater. 
The walls were 200 i*oyal cubits high, 
and 50 wide. On the top were erectecl 
small watch-towers, of one story high, 
leaving a space between them tiirough 
which a chariot and four horses might 
pass and turn. In the circumference 
of the wall, at different intervals, were 
a hundred massy gates of brass, whose 
hinges and frames were of the same 
metal. The whole was surrounded by 
a wide and deep trench, full of water. 
Of the earth dug out of the trench 
bricks were made, which were baked in 
a furnace, and when laid, were cement- 
ed with hot bitumen. 

This circuit of 480 stadia is reckoned 
" enormous and improbable,’* by Major 
Rennel (Mem. on the Geography of 
Herodotus, p. 353 .); and he prefers the 
lower reports of Clitarchus, who ac- 
companied Alexander, 365 stadia; or 
of Diodorus, from (Jtesias, 360 stadia, 
supposing that the present numbers of 
Herodotus are corrupt, (pp. 510 . 563 .) 
But of this there is no evidence ; rather 
the contrary. For Pliny and Holinus 
both agree with Herodotus, reckoning 
the circuit GO Roman miles, at 8 sta- 
dia to a mile. And surely Herodotus, 
who visited Babylon above a century 
before Clitarchus, and near three cen- 
turies before the lime of Diodorus, and 
is a more credible witness than Ct(\sias, 
IS more to be regarded, cs[)ecially as he 
visited it earlier, and therefore in a 
more unimpaired state ; and appears to 
have surveyed it with much attention. 

Indeed, a strong presumptive argu- 
ment of the fidelity of the report of 
Herodetus, is the sameness of the 
dimensions of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The. distinguishing trait in Nebuchad- 
nezzar's character was inordinate pride, 
which occasioned his humiliation. (Dan. 
iv. 29 — 51 .) He wished to surpass Ni- 
neveh, the greatest city in the world ; 
which contained 150+90= 15,500 
square stadia, within fts walls ; but the 
walls of^iBabylon contained 120+120 
*sa 14,400 square stadia; or 900 more 
than the former. The walls too were 
twice as high ; and if the towers thereon 
were not as numerous (onW two hurv 
dred and fifty, according to Diodt fus),it 
was only because the city yas defended 
on the western side by and exten. 


sive morasses, which rendered also 
fewer gates and communications with 
the country necessary on that side, 
llius, when Alexander, after his return 
from India, in order to avoid the evils 
foretold by the soothsayers, if he en- 
tered the city on the eastern side, wish- 
ed to have entered by the west, he was 
compelled, by the marshes and morasses 
on that side, to relinquish the attempt: 
as we learn from Arrian, (lib. 7.) And 
of the principal gates of the city, we 
may collect from Herodotus (lib. 2.), 
that the gate of Ninus, or Nineveh, 
fronted the north; the gate of CluiKIma, 
the south ; and the 'gates eff Seinirainis, 
Belns, and Cissia, or Susa, the east, pro- 
ceeding froiu north to south. ^ 

The magnificence and splendour of 
Babylon, after its enlargement ami im- 
[)rovcment by Nebuchadnezzar, when it 
became one of the wonders of the world, 
is well expressed by Ins arrogant boast: 
“Is not this great Babylon, winch 1 have 
built for the house [or capital] pf my 
kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honour of my majesty ?” 
(l)an.iv.5().) It contained many streets, 
adorned with houses, three or four 
stories high ; and these furnished with 
spacious parks and gardens. Among 
its curiosities, the most celebrated were, 
1. The tower and temple of Belus, on 
the western side of the Euphrates, 
which ran through the centre of the 
city, from north to south ; 2. The 
strong and spacious palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which formed the citadel; 
and, 5. The hanging gardens. 

1 . The tower of Belus was of a pyra- 
midal form, somewhat loftier, but less 
massy, than the pyramids of Egypt. Jt 
consisted of eight stories, of which the 
lowest was a stadium in breadth (or 500 
feet), and it rose to the same altitude. 
On the snminit, according to Diodorus, 
was erected a statue of Belus, 40 feet 
high : but Herodotus, when he visited 
Babylon, found no statue there. This 
intelligent traveller, however, was in- 
formed by the Chaldseans, that there 
formerly stood in the temple of Belus 
adjoining a statue of solid gold, twelve 
cubits high, which was spared by Darius 
Hystasp^, but afterwards was taken 
away by Xerxes, who slew the priest 
that forbade him to remove it.'^ Might 
not this have been the identical “ gold- 
en image,” made by Nebuchadnezzar, 


i See *Brnncr8 MlUp of Babylon, {r. 335. 
i Herodotus, 1. § 182. 
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5n all the pride of conquest, which he 
setup as an object of idolatrous worship 
to his subjects, recorded by the pro* 
phet Daniel? (iii. 1.) It was evidently 
distinct from the statue or imai^c of 
Jupiter Beilis, noticed by Herodotus 
and Diodorus ; and was designed to 
represent Nebuchadnezzar himself or 
the genius of his empire, according to 
Jerome, supported by Daniel; — IJioit 
art this head of goUV^ (Dan. ii. .'>cS.),* 
this arrogant monarch having made 
not only the head, but the whole image 
of gold, prefiguring the stability and 
permanency ofjiis empire, in opposition 
to the succession of the four mo- 
narchies, signified by the image in his 
dream compounded of various metals. 
And the height of the image, twelve 
cubits, mentioned by the Chaldjcans, 
well accorded with the breadth, six 
cubits,’* noticed in Scri[)ture (j)erha})s, 
with the arms extended). For t!ie 
height, “ sixty cubits,” being evidently 
disproportionate to its breadth, must 
have included the elevation of the pil- 
lar, or pedestal on which it stood. 

Both the tower and the temple of 
Bchis (the former of which probaldy 
stood’on the site of tlui tower of Babel 
Gen. xi, 4.), were inclosed within a 
square court of two stadia in length, 
having gates of brass, which were still 
subsisting in tlie time of lf(?rodolus. 
It fronted, probably, the middle eastern 
gate of Belli s. 

2, The royal palace and citadel were 
s|)acious and strongly fortified. Tbe 
former was a sijuare of five stadia in 
circuit. It was contiguous to tlie cita- 
d(d, called by Berosus, “ Borsi})])on,” 
and by Strabo, “ Borsi[)pa,” wliieli was 
a square of 15 stadia. These names 
arc evidently derivcil from the Punic, 

^ Byrsa, or Bursa;” or from the lie- 
brew, Bosralr,” all signifying Ibr- 
Iress:” and they are still retained, with 
some slight variation, by the natives : 
for Niebuhr observed a ruin on ilie 
west side of tbe river, which liis guide 
called Birs; where, according to the 


tradition of the country, formerly stood 
Nimrod’s palace.^ 

3. The celebrated hanging gardens, 
also contiguous to the royal palace, 
were built by Nebuchadnezzar to gra- 
tify his wife, who was a native of Media, 
a mountainous country, with the re- 
semblance of her own, in the level 
country of Babylon. According to 
Diodorus, they formed a square of 400 
feet (about acres) supported by 20 
walls,elevcr. feet asunder, and 50 cubits 
high, comiiuinding an extensive view 
over the vvalls. Trees of various kinds 
were planted therein, some of consi- 
derable size , not Less than eight cubits 
in gifth, according to Curtins. And 
Strabo mentions a contrivance to pre- 
vent the large roots from injuring the 
superstructure, by building vast hollow 
piers, which were tilled with earth to 
receive them. These trees, modern 
travellers inform ns, have been perpe- 
tuated in the same place, notwithstand- 
ing the sinking of the terraces, by the 
mouldering of the piers thaf supported 
them. And Niebuhr observed there 
trees of a particular kind, some very 
antient, which have been left untouched 
by the inhabitants; whereas, from the 
(lulfof Persia to that neiglibourhood, 
no other kinds are to be Ibiind than 
(late and fruit trees. - 

The Scriptures arc totally silent con- 
cerning these celebrated gardens : but 
they mention tbe willows which- were 
planted on tiie banks of the rivers of 
Babylon. Isaiah (xv. 7.) describing in 
proplictic language the captivity of the 
Moabites by IJ^ebuchadnczzar, says, that 
thcif shall he carried awa^ to the valley 
of wlUows, The territory surrounding 
tlie ruins of antient Babylon is, at pre- 
sent, composed chiefly ot‘ plains; whose 
soil is rich, and the river banks are still 
hoary with reeds, and covered with the 
grey ozicr willows, on which the cap- 
tives of Israel suspended their harps, 
and refused to be comforted, while 
their compicrors tau\jtingly commanded 
them to sing the songs of Sion.^ 


By the waters of Vabylon wc sat down and wept, 
When we ivmembered thee, O Sion. 

Wc hanged our harps upoa the willows, ^ 

In the midst ihercoti For there, 


^ Tom. ii. p, 23G. ’ Dr. Hales’s A’lalysis of P.ironology, vol. i. pp. 453—456. 

3 Sir 11. K. Porter’s Travels i!h Georgia, Perma, &c. vol. ik p. 297. 
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They that carried us awiiy captive required of us 
A song ; and they that wasted us, required 
Mirth.— ‘ Sing us one of the songs of Sion.* 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ?” 

Fsalrn cxxxvii. 

The prophet Isaiah also, describing the E^hrates still continued. Am- 

the calamities thatiwere to be inflicted inianus Marcellinus" mentions them as 

on Babylon by Cyrus, calls this city subsisting in.Jhis time. The prophet 
deiert of the sea, Jeremiah, to the same Isaiah Bp. Lowth’s trans- 
purport says (li. 36. 42.j, / ivUl dry np lation) speaks of the Ckaldceans exults 

the sea of Babylon and wake her sjmngs ing in their ships ; which. Bp. L. re- 

dry, — The sea is come up upon her, marks, he might justly do, in his time. 

She is covered tvith the multitude of the thongli afterwartls they had no fouml- 

waves thereof Mcgasthqncs i states, ation for any such boast.’* 

that Babylon was built in a place which Babylon rapidly declined during the 
had before so greatly abounded with Persian dynasty : Darius Hystaspes 

water, that it was called the sea, broke down the walls, and took away 

Babylon was very advantageously situ- the gates, which Cyrus had spared, 

ated both in respect to commerce and Alexander the Great designed to rebuild 

as a naval newer. It was open to the the temple of Belus, which had gone 

Persian Giilph by the Euphrates, which to decay; and actually employed ten 

was navigable by large vessels ; and be- thousand labourers for two months in 

ing joined to the Tigris Babylon, removing the rubbish ; but the attempt 

by the canal called Naharmalca^ or the was rendered abortive, by his premature 

Royal River, supplied the city with death, in the flower of his age, and 

the produce of the whole country to pride of conquest. Seleucus Nientor, 

the north of it, as far as the Euxinc his successor in the kingdom of Syria, 

and Caspian Seas.- Semiramis was the dismantled and spoiled Babylon, to 

foundress of this part also of the Ba- biiiiia Seleucia in its neighbourhood, 

bylonian greatness. She improved the to which he transplantetl the inhabit- 

navigation of the Euphrates’, and is ants; and in Strabo’s time, about the 

said to have had a fleet of three thou- Christian era, “ the greater part of Ba- 

sand gallies.** We are not to wonder bylon was become a desert;” whjch 

that, in later times, we hear little of the Parthian kings converted into a 

the commerce and naval power of park, where they took tlie recreation 

Babylon: for, after the capture of the of hunting, in Jerome’s time, a. n. 540. 

city by Cyrus, the Euphrates was not its ruins are now the haunts of lions 

onl^ rendered less fit for navigation by and other beasts of prey. Thus gra- 

being diverted from its cqdrsc, and left dually have been fullilled the predic- 

lo spread over the coU^l^^ but the tions of Scripture: — “ Babylon, the 

Peman monarchs, re8iditl|j[ in their beauty of kfj^doms, the glory of the 

own country, in order to prevent any pride of the Clialdseans, shall become 

ioVa^on by sea on that part of their as Sodom and Gomorrah, which God 

empire, jgurposcly obstructed the na- overthrew. It shall never re-estab- 

V^atid/I^Pbotb rivers by tnaking cata- lished, neither shall it be inhabited from 

iicts lainem % that iar, by raising dams ' generation to generation. The Arab 
channel, and making arti- shall not pitch his tent there, nor shall 

%ial in them, so that no vessel of the shepherd make his fold there : the 
tiny jbee or force could possibly^j:nne wild beasts of the desert shalUie there, 

lip. . Alexander bt^a^n to restoi% the and howling monsters shall fill their 

navigation of the rivers by demolishing houses : — for her time is near to come, 

tntictitoractsupon the Tigris, as fur up and her days shall not be prolonged.’’ 

as' SelteuciaQ, but he did not live to (Isaiah xiii. 19 — 22.) & 

complete his great designs ; those upon Thjj remains of wtient Babylon, as 

« In Eusebius De Pr»p« Evang. 4L & 

>VUtod. lib. i. c. ’94. 3 Herod. Itb. i. c. 184« Strabo, i. xvi. 

^ 4 Hist, du Commerce, ch. xi. ^ Strabo, ibid. 

♦ Arrian* Hist lib. vii.® ^ Hist. lib. xxiv. c* 1. 

V C{> ^ 14. 

in^ account of the nresehl state of the Ruins of$k;tintient Babylon, see Mr. Rich's 
MeiillriKsCy file ^ of BabyloOi apd par^cular^ Sir H* K. Porter^i IVaveU in 
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described by recent travellers, are so 
vast, that the whole could never be 
suspected of having been the work of 
btnsaa hands, were it not for the la3'ers* 
of bricks which are found therein. 
They are fire-baked, and ceuien^ with 
zepht, or bitumen ; between each layer 
are found oziers. Herc^we found those 
large and thick bricks^|0printcd with 
unknown characters,?, specimens of 
which are preserved in the British 
Museum, in the Museum of the East- 
India Company, and in other deposi- 
tories of antiquities. The composition 
of these briejes corresponds exactly 
with the account given by the sacred 
historian of the builders of Babel. Let 
u$ make brick (said they),tf/id burn them 
thoroughly. And they had brick for 
stonCy and slime had they for mortar. 
(Gen.xi. 5.) 

The name of Babylon was mystically 
given to Rome by the apostle Peter, as 
we have shewn at length in tlie critical 
preface to his first Epistle. 

Sketch of the History of the Babylonian 

or Chiddcean Empire^ to illustrate the 

Predictions of the Prophets. 

A. ai. 53j3i8, a. c. 606- Nabopolf^sar 
having associ|ited his son Nebuchad- 
nezzar with him in the empire, sent him 
to reduce the provinces of Syria and 
Palestine, which had revolted from 
him. In his way thither, the young 
prince defeatetl the army of Pharaoh 
Necho king of Egypt, and recaptured 
Carchemish.’' (Jer. xivi. 2.) Having pe- 
netrated into Judaea, he besieged Jeru- 
salem, and took it ; and caused Jehoi- 
akim, the son of Josiah king of Judah, 
to be put in chains, int^J^ng to have 
him carried to Babylon'; but, being 
moved with his repentarltc and afflic- 
tion, he restored him to his throne^ 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 6.) Great numbers of 
the Jews, and, among the rest, some 
children of the royal famil} , were car- 
ried captive to Babylon, whither all 
the royal treasures, and piu*t of the 
sacred vessels of the tcnqile, were like- 
wise transported. (2 Chrcwi. xxxvi. 7. 
Dan. i* l — 7.) Thus was ai’complished 
the judgment which God bad denomic- 
ed to Uezekiah by the prophet Isaiah. 
<xxxix.' 5 — 7.) From this ceK‘brated 

J eriod, which was the fourth yeai of 
ehoiakitn king of Jiidali, w6 are to 
date the seventy years captivity of thg 


Jews at Babylon, sq oftc^ foretold by 
Jeremiah. Among the members of the 
royal feinily thus taken captives was 
the prophet Daniel; Ezekiel followed 
sQine time afterwards. 

A. M. .5599, B, c. 605. Nabopolassar 
died, and Nebuchadnezzar began to 
reign alone; and in the fourth year of 
his. empire lie had the memorable vision 
relatetf and interpreted by the prophet 
Daniel, (ii.) At this time Jenoiakim 
revolted from the king of Babylon, 
whose generals marched agmnst him, 
and ravaged his country*. (2 Kings 
xxiv. 1, 2.) 'Jehoiakim " slept with his 
fathers,” neither regretted nor lament- 
ed by his subjects, agreeably to the 
prediction of Jeremiah (xxij.JS, 19.); 
though the precise iiianaei; pf its fulfil- 
ment is not recorded by the sacred 
historian. Jehoiachin or Jeqomah> also 
called Coniali (Jcr.xxii., 24.), succeeded 
to the throne: and iniquity of his father; 
and in the eighth year of his reign Jeru- 
salem was besieged and taken by the ge- 
nerals of Nebuchadnezzar; and Jehoia^- 
chin, together with part of*the nobility, 
and the princes of tlie people, were car- 
ried into captivity to Babylon. (2 King^ 
xxiv. 6 — 16.) — Mattaniali also called 
Zedekiah, wlio was the uncle of Jehoi- 
achin, was elevated to the throne, and 
left at Jerusalem, a, m. 5405 b. c. 599- 
(2 Kings xxiv. 1 7.) 

Ncbiicliadnezzar did not continue 
long at Babylon. Having received in- 
telligence that Zedekiah had' mgde an 
alliance with Pharaoh Hophra, ^king 
of Egypt, mid had violated his,, oath 
of fidelity, Nebuchadnezzar inarched 
against h|m, jJefeated Im forces, and 
laid siege to Jerusalem, agreeably to 
the prciliction of Jeremiiith. (xliv. 50.) 
The arrival of the Egyptian moh^^ch, 
at the head of a povverful itoiy, gave 
the besieged a gleam of bbt 

their joy was of short di;irati6&^ The 
Egyptians were defeated, and "ifiie con- 
queror returned to Jcrusalenr, which 
he took by storm, after a siege of twp 
years, a. m. 54 1 6, B. c. 588, Zedekihh 
was arrested in his flight, and coK|duct(ad 
to Riblath, where Nebuchadnezzar was. 
After seeing his two children put tp 
death before his face, the Jewish king 
deprivect of both las eyes, loaded 
With cluiins, and carried to Babylon, 
where he died,^ Jerusalem was destroy- 


Geowia, Petsia, &c. vol. ii. pp^ 308- iSS. 337—400 ; where the reader "ivm flud'ee- 
b»uti%il viewa and plan^.of tlK rfiwtof Uie amient tow^er of Babel, aa well pa itf 
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ed, the temple [ulliiged and burnt, and 
the chicfofthe people that yet survived 
were carried into ca[)tivity beyond the 
Euphrates. Only a wretched remnant 
of the coininon people was left in Ju- 
daea, under the ^rovernment of (leda- 
liah the son of Ahikam, (Jer. xl. 5.); 
who being afterwards put to death by 
Ishmacl the son of Nethaniah, part of 
the people withdrew into E,:v[)t with 
Jeremiah (xli.'xlii.}, and tiic re t were, 
a few years afterwards, tran-porteil to 
Babylon by Ncbii^iarailan. (.lor. lii. 50.) 

A. M. 3419, B.c. ddiree ye:irs 

after the capture of Jerusalem, Nebu- 
chadnezzar commciwed the siege of 
Tyre; he closely invested it for twelve 
years, and in the thirteenth year of the 
siege he took that city. l)uring this 
interval he waged war with the Si- 
donians, Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, or Idumcans, in eouformity 
with the prophecies of Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Obadiah. (Jer. xiiii. xliv. xlvi. 
Ezek.xxvi. — xxviii. ( lhad.trirougliout.) 
Having captured dhre, Nehtjehadnez- 
zar entered Egypt, and laid wiistc tlie 
whole country. (h]zek. xxix. — xxxi.) 
Pharaoh llouhra (the Apries of profane 
historians) was put to deatit by liis 
enemies (Jer. xliv. 50. b^zek. xxxii.); 
and Aniasis, bis rival for the throne, 
W'as left to govern that eoniurv in his 
stead. Nebuchadnezzar carried a great 
number of captives from Egypt to Ba- 
bylon. 

Alter his return from tlicse sneeessfid 
expeditions, Nebuchadnezzar em[)loyed 
himself in embellishing Babylon ; but, 
to Inmible bis pride, (lod scut him the 
niemori’ble admonitory (k-eam, rc ecn led 
by the prophet Daniel (iv. 1 — 27,),* and 
twelve months aftt rwards he was bereft 
of his senses, precisely iji the manner 
.that had been foretold. (28 — 55.) At 
length he recovered his understanding 
(54 — 37»), and shortly after died, in the 
forty-third year of his reign, a.m.51 J2, 
B. c. 565. He was snec(?eded by Evil- 
Merodaeh, who rei^^ued only two years. 
He liberated Jchoiachin king of Judah, 
who had been detained in captivity 
nearly thirty-seven years. (Jer. lii. .51.) 
Evil-\krodach becoming udions to his 
subjects in consequence of iiis debauch- 
eries and iniquities, his •owi relations 
conspired ag iinsi him, and ,nit him to 
death. Neriglissnr, ones of the conspir- 
ators, reiguee* ia his stea I ; and after a 
short of tour years, being slain in 
battle, he was succeeded*by Laborosb- 
archod, a wicked and inglorious prince/ 


whom his subjects put to death for bis 
crimes, ''fo him suc('eeded Belshazzar, 
called by Berosus, Nabonidus, and by 
Herodotus, Lahynitus. He is supposed 
to have been the sou of Evil-Merodacli, 
and consecjiieiitly the grandson of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, to whom, according to 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, all tin.' na- 
tions of the East were to be subject, as 
also to his son aiul grandson. 

Bash AX or Batan^ka. Sec pp. 16^. 
47. siijira. 

Bash AX, Eorest of. See p. 58. supra. 

BiiATiTunrs, Mount of. Swe p. 46‘. 
sup.ra. 

Bei usiicKA, the wcirof an oath, or 
tlu! well of seven, because here Abra- 
liani madti an alliance with Abimeleeh, 
king of (icrar, and gave him seven 
cwi'-lambs, in token of* that covenant to 
wliich tihev luKlsworn. ;(Cien.xxi. 51.) 
Beefsheha was given by Joshua to the 
tribe oi' Judah (Josh. xv. 28.): after- 
» wards it was transferred to Simeon, 
(.losli. xix. 2.) It was twenty miles 
from ! l(‘l)ron, south: here was a Homan 
ganison, in luisehins’s and Jerome’s 
time. The lijnits of the Holy Land (as 
we have already remarked) are often 
expressed in SerijUnre, by the terms — 

bVom Dan to lleerslieha.’’ (2 Ham. 
xvii. 1 1. Are.) Dan being the northern, 
Beershebathc southern extremity of the 
land. 

Bi xjamix (canton of tiic tribe of)* 
See j). 12. siqini. 

BiaiiiA, a city of Macedonia, where 
I Paid preached thefiosjiel with great 
success. The historian luikc gives an 
honourable ( haracter to the Bereans, in 
Ai ts xvii. l6, 1 1 . 

Bi son (brook). See. [). .56. supra. 

Bj TiJAiJAUA signihes a place of pas- 
sage. J t was a w ater distinct from Jordan, 
and removed sonuAvliat from it(Jolin i, 
2S. X. 40.), to which men passed over 
Jordan. The town was out of the 
precincts of Jiidrea, in the Hythopolitan 
country, where the Jews dwelt among 
the. Syro-(u*eeians,and was over against 
(hililce. According to Dr. Lightfoot, 
it wasover against Jericho. (.Josh.iii. 16.) 

Bktiiany, now a miserable little vil- 
lage, consisting of a cluster of mud 
hovels, was a town of Jiidma, where 
J^azarus dwelt, and where he was raiseil 
from the dead. It was situated on tlie 
•i-etired and shady side of Mount Olivet, 
fifteen furlongs eastward of Jerusalem, 
on the way to Jericho. (John xi. 1.) 
Somewli^re on this side o/ that moun- 
tainous tract, whicli reached withiii 
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eight furlongs of JenisaTem, from which 
it was only a sabl)ath-clay’s journey, Mr. 
Jowett with great probability places the 
scene of the Ascension : “ for it is said 
(Luke xxiv. 50, 51.), tiuit Jesus Chiist 
led his disciples out as Ihr as to Bethan}', 
and then was parted from llicni and car- 
ried up into heaven, d'he previous con- 
versation, as related in the beginning 
of the Acts of the Apostles (i. o — f).), 
would ])robably occuj)y soiiki time 
wliile walking toward Bethany; for wc 
must not judge ol‘ tlie length of our 
Lord’s •discourses, by the brevity with 
which the e*aingelisfs record tlu'U). 
Here the last sparks of earthly ambition 
wore extiiiguisbed in the bosoms oi’ tlie 
apostles; and they were prejiared to 
expect that purer fire whicii was ere 
long to burst forth upon the day of 
IVntecost. Here their Head was taken 
from them ; and two of' the ministVring 
spirits of liis train, i)ecoming visible to 
their (‘ves, ijitcrrupted their mute asto-* 
]ushim‘nt, and dismissed them to their 
proper stations.” ^ At prc'seut. tiu' eul- 
livation around Bethany is mneh ne- 
fjeeted; thougli it is a [)!easant ro- 
mantic spot, abounding in trees aiul 
long ^‘rass, - 

Br/nfpiJ A(u:, a tract of land and also 
a srmill village at the foot of the Alount 
of Olives, between Bethany and Jc*ru- 
sahaii. It derived its name* Irom the 
ahiindance of figs v.hich grew there, 
'riiis tract, seems to liav(‘ laui aior.g so 
near to Jerusedem, that the uttnost 
stre(!t within tin; walls wu'. calh'd. liy 
tliat name. It is mentioned in Mj'tt. 
xxi. 1. and tlie j)arallel |uiy-'aL;;(.*s in the 
other evangelists. 

Bl r H T .m 1 1 : :*i , n o w c a 1 1 c' d B I a T-I . A I f i i >r, 

wasu <’e!e.l)rated city, about six miles 
south-west from .b'rusalcm : it N^as <or- 
merly called Kphrath or Kpinata. ((icn. 
XXXV, 10. xlviii. V. ^iic. v. ‘iA It was 
a city in the timeol Boa>' HBitli in. i i. 
iv. 1.), and was ibrlifaal by Kelioboain. 

(2 Chron. xi. 6.) In Matt. ii. 1. 5. it is 
called Betbiebeiu of .)iid;ea, to distin- 
guish it froui another t>i\vn oi tlie same 
anime situated in Lo'.,Lr (i hletg and 
mentioned in Josii. -xix. 15. Ir fad;eii. 4. 
it is called the ciU/ of JJavef b» ’cause 
David was born and (alncated tii *’*e. 
((Mnipare John vii. 42. and l Sa n.xvi. 

^ JoNvett’s ( liristi.'in Bf‘sc;\rcbcs in Syiia. i 
Dr. Richardson’s U'rnvcls, vol. )i. p* io 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. ))p. IC. — 4 
and Buckingham ’s JVavels, pj* 2 ] J'— 222. 


1. 18.) This city, though not cotisider- 
able for its extent or riches, is of great 
dignity as the appointed birth-place of 
the Messiah (Matt. ii. O’. Luke ii. 6 — 
1 5.): it is pleasantly situated on the brow 
of an eminence, in a very fertile soil, 
wliicii only wants cultivation to render 
it what the name Bethlehem imports — 
a houac of bread. Between the clefts of 
tlie roek, wiien the soil is cultivated, 
vines, figs, and olives, appear to grow in 
?:reat liixiiriaiice. Bethleiicni is said to 
l)e ne.irly as large as Nazaucth, and to 
contain irom a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, who arc almost wholly 
( 'llri^gians. C)ti the north-eastern side of 
it is cl deep ^ alley, where tradition says 
that tlu' angels a])peared to the shep- 
herds of Jiidma, with the glad- tidings of 
our Saviour’s nativity (Lnkeii. 8 — 14,); 
and in this valiiw Dr. (darke halted 
at the identical fountain for whose 
delieious water David longed. (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1 5 — 1 H.) (dfthe various pretended 
holy place.s whicli are here shewn to 
(dnistians, the cave of tl^e nativity is 
the only spot vi'rified by tradition from 
the earliest ages ofChristianity. ’ About 
two miles iVom this place, on the road 
to .lernsah'm, stood the site of RacheBs 
tomb ((Jen. xxw. IP, 20. 1 Sam. x. 2.) 
V. iiich is now covered by a small square 
MnI'ammedan liuilding, snrmouMted by 
a dt>me, and resembling in its exterior 
the tombs of saints and sheiks in Arabia 
and f'gypt. 

Bi riisAiDA, a city beyond Jordan, on 
the coa.'t of tlie sea of ddberias, near the 
place w here tlie j'lver enters that sea. It 
wa^'origirudly a village, and was enlarged 
intt) a i‘iiy and beautified by IMiilip tlic? 
Tetrarch, who ealled it Julia, in honour 
oi'the emjicrorh. daughter. It was one 
nf tlie cities against which Cdirist de- 
nounced a woe (ivlatt. xi. 21.) for her 
impenitence and iiiridehty j after the 
mighty ^^()^ks he had tionc in her. It 
also was tlie reddenee oi‘ the apostles 
tdiilip, Amlrew, and Peter. (John i. 44.) 
At pri‘seut Ik'lhsciiida exists in little 
mo. e than the name. 

Br.TUci.iA, a small itv, not far from 
ihe uKmnt’ain known by the name of 
tlea jlloiudfiin of the Jieaiitndes, It is 
geiuM'ally sn|M>o:’>ed to he the cUp set on 
a I'dl, ineiit mned in Matt. v. *14. It 
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stands on a veiy eminent and con- 
spicuous mountain, and is seen far and 
near : it is at present called Safet, and 
is peopled by about four hundred Jew- 
ish families. The prospect from this 
place is very extensive. “ The view/* 
says the Rev. Mr. Jowctt, ‘‘ to the 
south andon either side, comprehending 
about one*third of the circle, presents 
the most surprising assemblage of moun- 
tains, which can be ®|ipciyed. It is, if 
such an expression ji^i^lowed, one 
vast plain of hills. To of 20 

or 30 miles toward Nazareth, and 
nearly the same toward Mount Tabor 
and Mount Wermon,. the far-spreading 
country beneath is covered with ranges 
of mountains; which, having passed 
over them, we knew to be ascents and 
descents far from inconsiderable; but 
which, from the eminence of Safet, ap- 
pear only as bold undulations of the 
surface of the earth. To the left .arc 
the inhospitable and iinvisited moun- 
tains, eastward of the river Jordan. In 
the centre of the distant scerie, appears 
the beautiful lake of Til)crias, fully seen 
fr^m one extreii^’ to the other; and 
in the back-ground, stretching beyond 
the utmost power of vision, arc the 
Mountains of Gilead. On a clear day, 
the view in that direction must be 
more than 40 miles.” > 

Bithynia, a region of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the North by the Euxiac 
Sea, on the south by Phrygia, on the 
west by the Propontis, and on the east 
by Galatia. Saint Peter addressed his 
first Epistle (among others) to the 
Hebrew Christians who were scattered 
throughout Bithynia. (c Pet. i. 1.) 

Blkssing, Valley of. See p. 48. supra. 

Bocuim, Valley of. Seep. 49. supra. 

, C.^SAREA or Pali:stinf, so called 
as being the metropolis of Palestine and 
the residence of the Roman pro-consul, 
was formerly named thcTower of Strato ; 
but its harbour being extremely incom- 
modious, Herod the Great erected a 
spacious mole, and greatly enlarged and 
beautified tl^c city, which he denomi- 
nated Caesarea, in honour of the em- 
peror Augustus, his great patron, to 
whom , he detUt*ated it in the twenty*- 
#igbth, ycar of his reign, w^h games 


and other ceremonies, in a most soioniln 
manner, and with a profusion of ex- 
pense. It is very frequently mentioned 
m the New Te^^amcnt; and is some- 
* times called, by way of eminence, 
Caesarea. This place was about thirty- 
five miles from Jerusalem. Here Peter 
converted Catirnelius and his kinsmen, 
the first-fruits of the Gentiles (Acts x.); 
here lived Philip the Evangelist (Acts 
xxi. s.); and here Saint Paul so admi- 
rably defended himself against the Jews 
And their orator Tertullus. (Actsxxiv.) 
('sesarca now retains nothing.* of its 
former splendour : at pr</sent the whole 
of the surrounding country, on the land 
side, is a sandy desert : the waves wash 
the ruins of the moles, the towers, and 
the port, which antiently were both its 
ornament and its defence, towards the 
sea. Not a qr^ature (except jivckals 
and Beasts of resides within many 
miles of this silent desolation : and its 
ruins, w hich are very considerable, have 
long been resorted to as a quarry when- 
ever building materials were requmed 
at Acrc.^^ 

C.esabka PiiiLim (formerly called 
Paneus) was situated at the foot of 
Mount Pancas, near the springs of 
Jordan. It was first called Laish or 
Lechem (Judg. xviii. 7.), and after it was 
subdued by the Danites (v. 29.), it re- 
ceived the appellation of Dan. Cocsarca 
was a day’s journey from 8idon ; a day 
and a half from Damascus. Philip the 
TctrcU'cli built it, or at least, embellished 
and enlarged it, ami named it Caesarea, 
in honour of Tiberius; afterw'ards, in 
compliment to Nero, it was called 
Neronias. The woman who was troubled 
with an issue of blood, and healed by 
our Saviour (Matt. ix. 20. Luke viii. 43.) 
is said to have been of Caesarea Philippi- 

C'alvary. Sec p. 1 9. supra. 

Cana, a binall town of Galilee, situ- 
ated on a gentle eminence to the west of 
Capernaum. This circiimstancedisiinctly 
proves how accurately the writings of 
the evangelists correspond with the 
geography and present appearance of 
the country. The ruler of Capernaum, 
whose child was dangerously ill, be- 
sought Jesus to covw down and heal his 
son. (John iv. 47 — 51 .) About a quarter 
of a mile from the small and poor vil- 


I JdwetPt Christian iWseWiies in Syria, p/l84, 

« Dr. Travels, vol. iv. pp. 446^448. Mr. Buckingham has a long and in- 

toraating dLicriptiorf of the antient history, and present state qf Casarca. See his Travels, 
pp, 138. 
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lage (for such it now is) on the road which it gave yearly to the Persians* 

from Nazareth, there is a well of de- horses 1500, mules 2000. TheCappa- 

licious water close to the road, whence docians are said to have been a nation 

all the water is taken for the supply of so servile, that when the Romans 

the inhabitants. AlJ^this well, which is offered them their freedom to live by 

supplied by springs from the mountains their own laws, they said they could 

about two miles distant, it is usual for not endure liberty. This country is 

pilgrims to halt, as being the source of mentioned in Acts ii. 9. and also by the 

the water, which our {Saviour, by his apostle Peter, who addresses his first 

first public miracle, converted into wine. Epistle to the Hebrew Christians who 

(John ii. 11.) In consequence of this were dispersed through Pontus, Galatia, 

miracle, both the Christian and Turkish Cappadocia^ Bfj^ynia, and Asia Minor, 

inhabitants of Cana cherish the singular CARcirEldiiH, a town on the Eu- 
notion that, by drinking copiously of the phrates beiohging to the Assyrians. 

watcr*of this spring, intoxication is pro- Kecho king of Egypt took it, and left 

cluced. Thi? place is called Cana of a garrison in it ; which was taken and 

Galilee, to distinguish it from Cana or cut in pieces, in the fourth year of 

Kanah (Josh. xix. 28.) which belonged Jehoiacnin, king of Judah, by Nebuchad- 

to the tribe of Ash.er, and was situated nezzar king of Babylon. (2 Chron. 

in the vicinity of Sidon. Here are xxjtv. 20. 2 Kings xxiii. 29.) Isaiah 

shewn the ruins of a church, which is speaks of Carchemish, and seems to 

said to have been directed by the em- say, that Tiglath pileser conquered it; 

press Helena, over the spot where the perhaps from the Egyptians. Profane 

marriage feast was held. ‘ authors say nothing of this town, or of 

Canaan, Land of. See pp. 2. 6. supra. these wars: it is probable that Car- 

CArKRNALTM, a town of Galilee, situ- cheinish is the same as Cercusium, or 

ated on the coast of the Lake of Gcnnc- Cirecsium, or Circeiiun, situated in the 

sureth, on the borders of the tract oc- angle formed by the conjuncUon of 

cupied by the tribes of Zcbulon and the Chaboras, or^Chebar, and the 

Nephthaliin. This place is celebrated Euplirates. 

for the mani/ mghtp works and discourses C armf.t.. Mount. See p. 45. supra, 

performed by our Saviour, which brought Cedhon, or Kedron, Brook. See 

a heavy woe upon the inhabitants for p. 56*. supra. 

their infidelity, (Matt. xi. 25.) In the Cf.n cuke a, a haven on the cast of the 

vicinity of this town or city our Lord isthmus of Corinth, to which city it was 

delivered his admirable sermon ; and considered as a kind of subsidiary port, 

near it also was the custom-house, at It is mentioned in Acts xviii. 18. 

whicii Matthew the publican was sit- Chald.ea, a country of Asia, lying 
tingwhen Jesus called him to the apos- near the junction of the Tigris and 

tleship. (Matt. i\. 1. 9.) Here the Jews Euphrates, the capital of which was 

had a synagogue (Mark i. 25. Luke iv. Babylon, whence it was also denomi- 

35.), as ‘the Christians afterwards had a nated Baby1.onia. In anticnt times it 

church. Mr. Buckingham in 1817 found was known by the names Shinar, Shi- 

various remains of some antient settle- naar, &c. ^bor a sketch of the profane 

mentin its vicinity; but in 1823 scarcely history ot the Chaldaean or Babylonian 

f\ relique remained to attest its former empire, illustrative of the prophetic 

existence. Recent travellers describe writings, see pp. 531, 532. of this geo- 

the appearance of the Luke of Gen- grapical index. 

nesareth from Capernaum us singularly Ciiinnkueth, Sea of. See p. 36. 
grand and impressive. This place is supra, ^ • i i r i 

now Ccdled 'Val^hftewn or I'al^iihewiU^ as Chios (Act 5X3?. 1.5.)isanismhd of the 
it is differently pfonounccd. - iEgean Sea, between Lesbos and Samos* 

CappadocIa a kingdom of Asia, celebrated in anticnt and in modern 

bounded on the east by Armenia, on times, for its wine, figs, marble, and 

the west bv Paphlagonia and Galatia, white earth, ^ 

on the north by the Euxinc Sea, a»ul on Chittja;. — The land of Chitttm^ and 
the houth by that of part of Mount the isles of Chittiniy denote, in general* 

Taurus which looks towards Cilicia. the maritime countries and islands of 

It was famed for mules and horses, of the Mediterranean, Greece, Italy, 

1 Dr. Clarke's IVarels, toI, iv. pp..l85 — 1^88. 

ii Buckingham’ ; Travels, pp. 469, 470. 

'M M 4 
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i/rete, Cyprus, Corsica, &c. Thus, 
Balaam foretold, that ships should 
come from the coast of Chittiiii, and 
should afHict Asshur (the Assyrians), and 
afflict Eber” (the Hebrews, or Jews) ; 
representing the Grecian and lionian 
invasions. And Daniel foretold that 
^^ ihe ships of CJntihn shmld come aaaiust 
the king of the north (Antiochus 
phanes, king of Syria); and fhai he 
should therefoi'c he grieved, and 7 'clnrn^ 
from the south, or Egypt, which lie had 
invaded, when commanded to desist, 
by the Roman ambassadors. (Dan. xi. 
,TO. Lhy, xlv. 10 — 12.) Perseus, king 
of Macedon, is called “king of Chiltim.” 
(l Macc. viii. 5.) 

Chojiazin, a small town situated on 
the western coast of the Sea of* Galilee, 
at no great distance from Ca|)ernauni. 
It was one of those ]ilaces where- very 
many of our Saviour’s miracles were 
pertornied, whose inhabitants he uj)- 
braided for their infideliU'. (Matt. 'xi. 
21. Luke X. 15.) 

Cilicia, a country of Asia Minor, 
between Panfphylia on the west, and 
Pieria on the east, tiie Mount Taurus 
on the north, and the Cilician Sea on 
the south, celebrated on the account 
of Cicero, proconsul there, but more 
on the account of St. Paul’s birtli at 
Tarsus, a city of Cilicia. (Acts x\ii. 5.) 

Clauda, an island near Crete, situ- 
ated near the southern and western sea.’ 
It is mentioned in Acts xxvii. lo*.; as 
also is 

Cnidus (xxvii. 7.) which was a city 
and proinontory of Caria, memorable 
for the worshif) of Venus. 

Ccllo-Syuta. See Syria, 9. infra.. 

CoLoss.i: (or Colassiv) was a city of 
Phrygia I^acatiana in Asia Minor, situ- 
ated near the conflux of the Lyciis and 
the Meander. It was formerly a large 
and populous place, but in the time of 
' Saint Paul had lost much of its antient 
greatness, ami stood nearly eipiidistant 
from LaodiciJca and IJicrapolis. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, all these cities 
were destroyed by antrarthuiiake in the 
tenth year of the emperor Nero, a!)ont 
a year after tlie writing of Saint I’anl’s 
tipistle to the CoJossiaiis. A few ruins, 
identify its site, wliich is at present 
called Khdna by the Turjes of Asia 
Minor. 

Coos, an island in the ^Egean or 
Icarian Sea, near Myndus^and Cnidus, 
-which lia<l^a city the same name, 
from which Hippocrates tht; celebrated 
physician, and Apelles the •famous'' 


painter, were called Coi. Here was a 
large temple of yEsculapius, and another 
of Juno. It abounded in rich wines, 
and here were inad(; those Coje vestes, 
which were transj)arent, and are so 
often noticed by the classic poets. It 
is mentioned in Acts xxi. 1. 

CouiNTif, the metropolis of Achaia 
Proper, and the ornament of Greece, 
was situated on an istlimus between 
the yKgean and Ionian seas. Erom the 
convenience of its situation for com- 
merce, it abomuled in riches, and was 
furnished wiili all the aecommocjations, 
elegances, and siipcrfliiitics of life. In 
the Aelucan w ar, it w’^as^ tlestroyed by 
the Romans under the consul Meinmins, 
about 14f) years before the (dnistian 
a*ra, and was rebuilt about one hundred 
years afterwards by Jidins Cmsar, who 
planted a Itoman colony here, and 
made* this city the residence of the 
proconsul of Achaia. Eavonrt’d by its 
situation l)i'twc(*n two s(‘as, the new 
city soon regaiin'd its anfient splendour : 
commerce ])ro'dnced an influx of'riclies, 
and the luxury and voluptuousness 
which followed in consecjiicnee, cor- 
ni[)ted the manners of its inhabitants, 
who I'iccame iidlnnoiis to a proverb. In 
the vicinity of this city w'cre celebrated 
the Isthmian games, to which Saint 
Paul .alliulcs in difrerent parts of his 
Epistles, (.•orinlh also possessed mi- 
merons schools, in which philosophy 
and rhetoric were taught by able 
masters, and strangers resorted tliitlier 
I’roin all (jiiaiters to be instructed in 
the sciences. J’he number of sophists 
ill jiarticnlar was very great, 'i’he 
knowledge of thesis circumstanees af- 
fords a key to St. Paul’s exhortations 
against fornication, lasciviousness, aiul 
cov(;tonsness (] (’or. vi. 9, lO.), and also 
his defence of the Ghristian doctrine 
agidnst the sophists, to whom the fathers 
attrihiite all the strifes and contentions 
tliat sprang up in this chiircli. 

(’usn, or Ethiopia, usual ly rendered 
Ethiopia in our English Ibble, has a 
very extensive signification. It com- 
prehends all tile southern and eastern 
iiorders of Egypt. In some parts of the 
jiropliccies of J^zckiel, it plainly denotes 
iM’rican l^thiopia, or Nubia and Abys- 
sinia ; and in many other passages. 
(Isa. xviii. i. xx. 5. Ezek. xxx. 5. tic.) 
Hut in others it must signify Asiatic 
Ethiopia, or Arabia, as in the descrip- 
tion of tlic garden of Eden, ((jren.ii. 15.) 
The wife of* Moses wms contemptuously 
styled a ““Cushite,” or El'niopian of 
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Arabia. (Numb. xii. 1 .) AnJ where 
‘‘Persia, Ethiopia, and Libya,” are re- 
cited in order, the second jnust denote 
Arabia. (Ezek. xxxviii. 5.) Herodotus, 
ill his curious catalogue of the various 
nations composing the army of Xerxes, 
distingiiislies the long-haired Eastern 
or Asiatic Ktliiopians from tlie woolly- 
hea(l(?d Western or African. Both being 
descendants of Cnsli, a roving aiul 
enterprising race, who gradmilly ex- 
tciuied tiieirseltliiiiients from Ciuisistan, 
“ the land of (jiish,” or Husiana, on 
the CG;ists of tlie Pt.*rsian Gnlf, through 
Arabia, to the Petl Sea; and thence 
crossed over To AlVica, an:l occujiied its 
eastern coast, aiul gi*adnally jicnetrated 
intotlu; interior of Al)vssinia.( Dr. i lalcs^s 
Analysis of (Uiroiiologv, vol. i. j). ,"79.) 

Cvriuis, an island in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, situated between (nlicia and 
S> ria, and antiently celebrated for the 
profligacy of its inhabitants, wb.ose prin- 
cipal deity was the impure goddess Ve- 
nus. Jler(! Paul and Jianiabas landed, 
A. n. 14, and successfully pixsiehed tlie 
Cilospcd. (Acts xiii. 4. ct set/, \xi, ,>.) 

Cyiu'.xk, the principal city of the 
province of Lybia in Alrica, which was 
thciicc sometimes denominated Oyre- 
naica, and which by the evangelist Luke 
is paraphrastically calletl ((bout 

ihfrenc, (Acts ii. 10.) Simon, wliom 
the .Jews compelh'd to bear onr Sa- 
viour's cross (Matt, xxvii. ."‘J. iad<e 
xxiii. 9().), was a native of this place. 
At (A rene resided many .Jews, who had 
a synagogue at .Iciusalem. Among the 
(,lhristians wlio were scatt{*red abroad, 
ill conseijnencc of the yersconiiou that 
aroac (tbonl SU'phcn, iaike enumerates 
those of Cvrene. (Acts xi. ‘JO.) 

li) A l , M A N U T 1 1 A . See A I A ( ■ l> A L A . 

DAMAS(’i;s,a most antieut c ity, where 
Eliezer tlui servant of Abraiumi dw clt ; 
built, according to .JosjjyliUs( Antin. I. 1. 
c. 7. § by l-i/, the son of Aram, 

inentioneil in (den. x. J."., and itnated 
in the valley between Inbaims and An- 
tilibanns, watc'red i y tlu'. rivers Abana 
and l^harpliar. (‘^ Kings v.lJ.) It was 
made trihntai ' to Davui (J Smn. viii. 
G); afterwards it was t.ie capital city 
of the kings of Syria. (Isa. vii, s.) It is 
celebratc(i for its anti((uity m-d ior 
being still one of the licliest aivd most 
magnificent cities of ’he licvant, but 
most of all for being ’ pl.i -e oi the 


Dan, Canton of the tribe of. See 

p.lJ. supra. 

Dead Ska. See pp. 38, 59. supra. 

DKCAroKis. See p. IG. supra. 

DKKim, a city of Lycaonia, near Isau* 
ria, not far from the Cilician range of 
Albinit Taurus. It was the country of 
'fiinothy, and is mentioned in Acts 
xiv. 6*. Various ruins of this place are 
said still to exist, hut they have not 
been described by any modern traveller. ^ 

EchatxVna, tlic Achmetha of Ezra 
(vi. 2.), was the principal city of Media, 
and remarkable for the coolness of its 
tempe rature ; on which account it was 
chosen to he tlic smnmer residence of 
(Jynis and the succeeding kings of 
Persia. It was built and fortified by 
Deioces, king of the Medes. 

EnoMi'jr.s, Ooimtry of. See p, 8. 
siijira; and Iclnmiea, p. 17. siipia. 

Egv j’ r, a country of Africa, the length 
of w hich was very disproportionate to 
its bix adth : its extent from the mouths 
of the iXile to Syene, the border of 
Nubia, niuicr the tropic t)f Cancer, was 
about .^00 miles; Imt it was little wider 
than tiui valley through which the Nile 
ran in Upper Egypt, until it reached 
the Lower Egypt, at some distance 
above the head or vertex of the Dclt<i, 
w here the valley expanded itself. The 
Uj)()er Egypt or Thebaid seems to be 
calleti Palhros in Scripture, as distin- 
Cgiisheil from the Low er properly called 
( 'ap-litor, or Egypt. (Uoinpare Isa. xi. 

! 1. with Ezek. xxix. 14.; and Jer, xliv. 

1. witli Ezck.xxx. 11 — IG. Deiit.ii. 23. 
•Jer. xlvii. 4.) Tins country seems to 
have attainoil an earlier and a higher 
degree of ^civilisation and refinement 
than any other in the worhl. Even in 
Abraham’s days we find it the seat of 
a royal government, and a princely 
court, abonndinir with provisions, while 
the nciglihonring countries, and even 
the fertile regions of Palestine, were 
exposed to frc(jncnt famines, (fien. 
xii. 10.) In his grandson .lacoh’s time, 
there w as a settlSd caravan trade carried 
on through Palestine from Arabia and 
the East, for spicv ry, halm, and myrrh, 
and probably also for slaves. (Gen. 
XXX vii. J5.) Its superior fertility, iii-^ 
(Iced, wa.^ occasioned by the annual 
inundation of the Nile, the rising of 
which has furnished the prophet Jere- 
miah (xlvi.*7, 8.) with a fine imaged, 

V .d by the irrigation of their lands 


London, 1823* 

“ Several 


iniraeuloiis conversion of St. Paid 


* Col. tjcakeX Joiirn d of*i Tcair bi Asia Minor, Ac. pp.lOO — lOL 
2 At Molubis, on the Tanks of Ha? Nile, Mr. Jowett (.observed a cattle fair. 
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(Dout. SI. 10.); and whofavar this is still the -Hebrews, because they abhorred all 

f iraetised, the land now literally brings shepherds. 

only 1^ h^fuls, as it did in the time Concerning the motives of this aver- 
of the patriarch Joseph. (Gen. xli. 47.) > sion, opinions are divided. Sonic be-' 

And in every age of the world, since lieve it to be founded on the invasion 

the commencement of its antiquity, of Egypt bv the shepherd kings from 

Egypt has been celebrated for those Arabia, who reigned here a long time, 
stufiendous monuments of antient art, according to Manetho. Others think 
— the pyramiils; several of which have that the Egyptians, after their king 

been successfnllv explored by the en- Sesostris, being accustomed to a soft 

terpnsing traveller, M. Belzoni. The and idle life, detested shepherds, whose 

countless multitude of date trees, which profession was more active and labo- 

form even foreste about some of the nous. Others, that the Egyptians were 
villages, furnish a great source of sub- so averse to shepherds, because qf their 
sistcnce to the people. To cut these killing and eating sheep, kids, and goats, 

down (as it is said the hVench were whicli were objects of thcMr worship, 

proceeding to do, and would have done, The antiquity of the Egyptian einpire 
but that the people surrendered at the is indisputable, though its origin is in- 
prospect of this utter ruin) would be to volved in impenetrable obscurky. The 

cut off" the support of the present, and common name of the Egyptian kings 

the hopes of a future generation. No- was Phai aoli, which signified sovereign 

thing could be more terrible than this power, though each had another name 

denunciation against Egypt — Thct/ peculiar to himself. History has pre- 

shtdl march with an army, and cofne served the names of several kings of 

against her with axes as hewers of wood: Egypt, and a succession of their dynas- 

ihiy shall aU down her forest, saith the tics : but the incliaation of these his- 

Lord, thongh’' it cannot be searched ; torians to magnily the great antiquity 

because they arc more than the grass- of their nation has injured their credi- 

hoppers, and are innumerable” (.ler. bility. It is certain that the Egyptian 

xlyi. 22, 23.)^ dynasties were not all successive,, but 

The Egyptians boasted of being tlie many of them were collateral : and the 

most aniient people in the world ; the greatest put ofthc kings, whoare placed 

inventors of arts and^ sciences : they one after the other, were contemporary, 

communicated to the Greeks the names- one reigning in one part of Egypt, an- 

of the gods, and their theology: they other in another. 

exceeded in superstition and idolatry. Sketch of the History of the Egyptian 

worshipping stars, men, pniinuls, and Empire, as connected with that of the 
even plants. Moses informs us, that Israelites. 

the Hebrews sacrificed Ix-asts, whose No intercourse subsisted between the 
slaughter was considercil by the Egyp- Israelites a> ' Egyptians, from the de- 
tians as an abomination (Exod.viii. 2«.), parUire of the former out of Egypt, 
likewise that they would not eat with until the reign of Solomon, who havi^’ 


buf&loes were swimming, from the opposite side across the water. Their unwieldy 
body sinks deep into the water, only a part of the neck is level with the surface ; 

while their uplifted head just raiset ^9 snorting nostrils atiove the water. Often, a little 
Arab boy takes iiis passage across We Nile upon the back of this animal ; setting his feet 
on the shoulders, holding fast by the horns, and thus keeping his balance. As the 
bufTaloes rose out of the water on tlie bank, I was struck with their large bony size, 
compared with the littl»that had ,|(|^ared of them while in the water. 'J'heir emerging 
brought to mind the pas.sage, G«^;Mi. 1.2, —Behold he stoml by the river: and behold, 
there came vp out of the river, seven well favoured kine and fat fleshed ; and theyj^d in a 
meadow. It was the very .scene, and the very country.” (Jowctl’s Christian Researches 
in the Mediteranean, p. 1 fi6 . } Mr. J. speaking of the boat in which he cros.sed the river 
wy* ** was liallastcd with earth taken from the river-banks — very stiff and rich 
soil, without stones. With this same mud the sides of the boat were plastered, at those 
part* in the fo-e-half of tlie ve>.3bl where nKH^le planks were placed, in order to raise 
the gunnel higher : the mud, filled up tlie ereilpl, and prevented the water from gushing 
in, as woi*i4;Otberwiie ite Uic case. This mud was so rich and slimy, and when dry so firm 
i*r4 .imp««- that, together with the strong reed tliat grows on the banks, it is easy to 
crsKteive-lloir-idH! mother of Mqses constructed a little ark, which would float ; she then 
pWi it among the flags, in order tliat the strenW might no't carry it down. Ex^. lii. 3.” 
(Ibid. 01.167.) * Ibid, p, 167. a Ibid. n. 170. 
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mtattitd ft daughter oF iHiaraoh (l Kings 
iii, 1. vii. 8.)> established a consider- 
able trade between Egypt and Palestine, 
the two kingdoms became intimately 
connected. By way of dowry to his 
daughter, the king of Egypt gave Solo- 
mon several cities which he had taken 
from the Philistines, (l Kings ix. 16.) 
Afterwards, however, this intimacy de- 
clined, as Pharaoh afforded shelter, even 
during the life of Solomon, to Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat (1 Kings xi. 26. 40.), 
and to Hadad the son of the king of 
Edom or Idumaea, (ib. 18, 19.) The 
connexion totally broken off in the 
reign of liehoboani, the son and succes- 
sor of Solomon : Shishak king of Egypt 
invaded the kingdom of Judah, and de- 
spoiled the temple of its treasures, (xiv. 
25, 26.) 

Towards the end of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, the sovereigns bf those 
countries, finding themselves too weak 
to resist the Assyrian and Babylouii^n 
rnonarchs who pressed them closely, 
had frequent recourse to the kings of 
Egypt for succour. But these appli- 
cations were always fatal to them. The 
vain confidence of the people of God 
in these heathen princes is a frequent 
subject of reproof in the writings of the 
prophets, (Isa. xxx. 2. xxxvi. 6. Ezek. 
xxix. 6, 7. Ilosea, particularly 

chapters vii. viii. and ix.) Hczekiali 
derived no advantage from his alliance 
with the king of Kgy()t (2 Kings xviii. 
21.); neither was Hoshea king of Israel 
benefited by his alliance with So, king 
of the same country, (llosea vii, 1 1. 
viii. 13^ ix. 5. xii. 9. Jcr.ii. 18. 2 Kings 
xvii. 4.) Josiah, king ot Judah, was 
slain in the vain attempt to ojipose the 
passage of Pharaoh-Necho through his 
territories, when marching against the 
Assyrians. (2 Kings xxiii. 29.) Pharaoh 
pushed on beyond the Euphrates, and 
took Carchemish, which place he gar- 
risoned; and on his return through 
Judaea he deposed Jehoahaz, whom the 
people had raiseil to the throne, and 
placed Eliakiin or Jehoiakim in his 
stead, on whom lie imp<’scd a tribute. 

The governor of Sj^rir» and Phoenicia, 
who held those provinces in behalf of 
the king of Babylon, having pat thein 
under the dominion of the king of 
Egypt, Nabopolassar, king of A ssj^ , 
fient bis son N'^buchadnezzar 
him ; who first retook Carchemish, and 
afterwards reduced %e whole of the 
country^ between the F^uphrates and 


the Nile to his father’s sceptre. (Jer. 
xlvi. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. x. c. 6.) 

A. M. 3334, B.c. 670, Psammetichus 
succeeded his father Pharaob-Necho 
king of Egypt, and reigned six years. 
(Herodotus, lib, ii. c. 159 — 161.) After 
his death Apries (the Pharaoh-riopbra 
of the Scriptures) ascended the throne. 
He made an alliance with Zedekiah 
kin^ of Judah, and with the king of 
Ethiopia, against Nebuchadnezzar. The 
latter marched against them, and be- 
sieged Jerusalem. The king of Egypt 
came to the assistance of Zedekiah, hut 
was repulsed and obliged to retire into 
his own country, whither he was pur- 
sued by Nebuchadnezzar, who after 
taking the cities of Jerusalem and Tyre, 
conquered and ravaged Egypt, whence 
he carried away gr<sat numbers of cap- 
lives, agreeably to the predictions of 
Jeremiah (xliii. xliv. xlvi.) and Ezekiel 
Qcxix. — xxxi.) Apries was put to death, 
and Amasis, his enemy and rival for the 
Egyptian sceptre, was elevated to the 
throne, a. m, 3435, d. c, 569. 

Egypt continued suBject to Nehii- 
chacinezzar and his successors until the 
time of Cyrus the Great. This power 
rebelled towards the close of his reign. 
Canibyses, his son and successor, con- 
ducted an immense army into Egypt, 
'^riiat country was again subdued, and 
suffered every excess which the cruel 
victor could possibly inflict upon it, 
A. M. 3479, B. c. 525. Ill the reign of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the Ifigyp- 
tians once more shook off the Persian 
yoke, but were reduced to a more op- 
pressive bondage than before by his son 
and suec(;fSsor Xerxes. In those two 
invasions the predictions of Isaiah 
(xxix.), and Jeremiah (xliii, 11 — 13.), 
were m,ost signally fulfilled. 

A. M. 3544. B. c. 460. During the 
reigp; of Artaxerxes Longimaiuis, the 
Egyptians once more took up arms, and 
with the assistance of the Greeks, their 
allies, protracted the war for six years. 

reduced to the Persian yoke, 
th^|ontinuctf dependent on the Per- 
sian rnonarchs, though governed by their 
kings, until the reign of Artaxerxes sur- 
named Ochus, who, in order to punish 
them for a fourtli revolt, totaljy 
stroyed rtie kingdom of Egypt, amt made 
it a province of the Persian empire, 
A. M. 365\y B.c. 350. 

Ekron, a city and government of the 
Philistines, allotted to Judah by Joshua 
(xv. 45.); but afterwards given to Dan. 
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(Josh. xix. 45.) It was near the Medi- 
terranean, between Ashdod and Jamnia. 
Ekron was a powerful city; and it does 
not appear that the Jews ever peace- 
ably possessed it; the Kkronites were 
the first who proposed to send back 
the ark, to be delivered from those ca- 
lamities which it brought on their 
country. (iSam. v. 10.) Heclzebuh was 
adored at Ekron. Kings i. 2.) 

El All, Valley of. Sec p. 4P. supra. 

Emma us, a small village of Jiuhea, 
distant sixty furlongs from Jerusalem. 
It is memorable for the very interesting 
conversation between Jesus Christ and 
two of his disciples in the evening of 
the day of his resurrection. (Luke xxiv.) 

Engadda, Mountains of. See p. 46'. 
supra. 

Ephesus was the metropolis of Pro- 
consular Asia. This celebrated city, the 
remains of which give a high idea of its 
former beauty, extent, and magnificc ncc, 
was situated in that fiart of Asia whi h 
was antiently called Ionia (but now 
Natolia), about five miles from the 
jEgean Hca, on*the sides and at the foot 
of a range of mountains overlooking a 
fine plain that was watered and fertilised 
by the river Cayster. Ephesus was parti- 
cularly celebrated for tlic temple of 
Diana, a most magnificent and stately 
edifice, which had been erected at tiie 
ooinnK)n expense of the inhabitants of 
Asia Proper, and was reputed one of 
the seven wonders of the worhk Widely 
scattered and noble ruins attest the 
splendour of this edifice, as well as of 
the theatre mentioned in Acts xix. .11. 
In the time of Saint Paul, this city 
abounded with orators and plylosopiiers ; 
and its inhabitants, in their (lerjtile state, 
were celcbratc?d for their idolatry ami 
skill in magic, as well as for their luxury 
and lasciviousness. Ephesus is now under 
the dominion of the 'J'lirks, and is in a 
titate of almost total ruin, being re- 
duced to fifteen poor cottages (erected 
not exactly on its original site); and its 
once-fionrishing churcl^ of which an 
account is given in our preface to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, in October 
1822, was diminished to fai |;oor 
lireeks. (Rev. ii. G.) It is not known 
IVom whom the Nicolnitans tuentioned 
in the Epistle to the E|)hesKfn church 
derived their name. Tii(3y are s ipposed 
to have held the opinion sn|>sequently 
adopted by the Gnostic.-, who denied 
the humanity of Jesus Christ, and- the 


reality of his sufferings in the flesh ; and 
in their practices, which are noticed in 
Rev. ii. G. with detestation, they arc said 
to have been singularly jirofiigate and 
imj)iire. They are supposed to have been 
alluded to iu 2Pet. ii. and Jiide 7 — li>. 
In tlio time of the Romans, Ephesus 
was llic metropolis of Asia. 

Ephuatm, a considerable city of 
Juj^iiiA, eight miles north of Jerusalem, 
ami near a desert of the same name ; 
to which Jesus Clirist retired after he bad 
raised Lazarus from the dead. (John 
xi. .74.) 

Emiiiaim, Canton of jhe tribe of. 
See p. 12. supra. 

Epjijiaim, Mouutains of*. See p. 47. 
supra. 

EpiiuAi>r, Korest of. See p. .70. supra. 

EsDiiAELox, Plain of. Seep. .71. supra. 

(lAiy*, Canton of the tribe of. Sec p. 
11. supra. 

, (lADAKA was, according to Josephus 
(l)ell..hul.lib.iv.c. 24 .\theinctropolisof 
Pcraxi, or the* region beyond Jordan; it 
was one of the cities of the district of J)e- 
capolis, and consequently under heather) 
jurisdiction, on which account perhai)s 
it was destroyed by the Jews, l)ut was 
re})uilt by ]^onif)ey, in favour of Deme- 
t riusC iadarensis, his luaumrut ted servant, 
according to Josephus. 'J'he inhabitants 
of ibis city being rich, sent legates to 
Vespasian when he advaneed against 
Jmhea, ami gave iij) this strong city to 
him,* both the city and villages belonging 
to it lay witliin the region of the (ier- 
gesenes, whence Ciirist going into the 
country of the Cadarenes, (Mark v. 1.) 
is said to go into the rc'gion of the 
(uM’geseiics. (Matt. viii. 2s.) J'he re- 
mains of the warn) baths for which this 
place was antiently celebrated, and also 
of the tombs (among which the Gada- 
rene demoniac abode) are still to be 
seen. Gadara is now called Oomkais. ‘ 

(Lm.atia, a province of Asia Minor, 
hounded on the west by J^hrvgia, on 
the east by lire river Jlalys, on the 
north by Paphlagonia, and on the south 
by Lycaonia. Its chief cities were An- 
cyra, J'aviiim,andPessinuntiini; whence 
Grotiiis says that Saint Paid, writing to 
the clmrclies of* Galatia, writ to tlieso. 
'i'hey worshipfred the mother of* the 
god.s, ami especially they of Pessiniintum, 
andtso, as St. Paul says (Gal. iv. 8.), 
“ they knew not God,” Callimachus, 


iT 


in his hymns, and Hilary who was him- 


Quai tcrl;j^ i?«view, vol. xxvi, ]>. ;J(S9. 
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self a Gaul, represent them ^ a very theg-Ammah, that is, Mef/tr^ the Mo* 

foolish people whence 8t. Paul says, iUe)\ which, in Chronicles (xviii. l.), is 

(iii. 1.) O FooTiisii Galatians, who hath explained by — He took Gath and her 
bewitched you? This church was so daughters; Gath being the mother, and 
dangerously perverted, and almost over- Metheg the daughter. But it be 
turned by the Judaisers there, tliat the that the district of Gath and its de- 
apostle, in hish^pistle to them, does not pendencies was called in Davids time, 

call them saints. Mcthcg^Ammah ; but this being un- 

Ihe Galatians were the descendants usual, or becoming obsolete, the author 

of those Gauls who, finding their own of ilie Chronicles explains it to be Gath 

country too small to support its redun- and its villages. According to this idea, 

dant population, emigrated from it after Gath of the" Philistines, the birth-place 

the death ot Alexander the Great, a. c. of giants (L^Sam. xxi. no. 22.), must lie 

278. . On leaving Gaul, they proceeded far^ in Arabia Petrrea, towards Egypt, 

eastward aUmg the J)anul)e to its June- which is confirmed by the author of 

tion with the Saavc ; when, dividing the book of Chronicles, who says, that 

themselves into three bodies, under tlie sor>s of Kphniim being in" Egypt, 

the conduct of ilificrcnt leaders, one attacked the city of Gath, and were there 

entered Pannonia, another penetrated slain, (l Chroiu vii. 21.) 

into 1 brace, and a third into lllyricuiii Jcron}e says, there was a large town 
and Macedonia. The party which called (iath, in the way from Kleuthe- 

marched into 'I’hrace passed otcr tlie ropolis tofiaza; and Eusebius speaks 

Bosphorus into Asia Minor, and, hiring of another (lath, five miles from Eleu- 

themselves to Nicomedes king ot 1^- ttieropolis, towanl Lydda (consetpicntly 

thyuia, assisted him to subdue his bro- diiVerent from that which Jerome speaks 

therZipetes, with whom he was then of); also another (iath, or Gattha, be- 
at war; and, in reward for that service, twtjeu Jamnia and Anti|?atris. Jerome 

they received from him a large province, likewise, speaking of Gath-Opher, the 

situate between Bithynia and Cappa- place of the prophet Jonah^s birth, says 

doeia, where they established tliem- it was called Gath-Opher, or Gath, in 

udves, B. c. 277. 'I'heir descendants the district of Upher, to distinguish it 

becoming blended with the ( ireek in- from others of the same name, 

habitants of the country, this region (rath was the most southern city of 
was afterwards called (lallo-Cjra^cia, the Pliilistines, as Ekron was the most 

and its iuliabitants Gallo-Grceks. ])u- northern ; st) that Ekron and Gath are 

ring the reign of Augustus (a.u.c. 520. j)laced as the boundaries of their land. 

B. c. 26.) (ialatia was reduced into a (l Ham. vii. 14. xvii. 52.) Gath lay near 

Roman province, and was thenceforth Mareshah (2 Chron. xi. 8. Micah i. 14. 

governed by the Uoniau laws, under Heb.), which nearly agrees with Jerome, 

th(' administration of a pro-pra?tor. who places ( hith on the road from Eleu- ‘ 

GAi.iMiE, Upper and i.ower. Sec therop(>lisj:o Gaza, (jath was a place 

pp. 14, 15. supra. of strength, in the tifue of the prophets 

Galili-:k, Hca of. See p. 5G. supra. Amos and Micah, iiKle[)eudent of the 
Gath, a city of the Blulistiucs, one of kings of Judah (Amos vi. 2. Micah i. 10c 

their fivd principalities (l Sam. vi. l?.), M.>; but was taken by Uzziah, king of 

famous for having given birth to Goliath. Judah, while Amos was livings and after- 

David couquei ed it in the beginning of wards by llezekiali, in Micah^s time^ 

his Hiign over all Israel (1 Ham. xvii. 4.): Gcthaim (2 Sam. iv. Neh. xi. 55.) is 

it continued subject to his successors (tatli. David had a cxjnipany of Gittite 

till the declension of the kingdom of gnarils. 

Judah. Rehoboam rebuilt, cr fortified Gaulonitis, iJistrict of. See p. 
it. (2 (diron. xi, 8.) Uzziah recou- supra. 

quered it; as did Hezekmb. Josephus Gaza, a veiy celebrated city of the 
makes it part of the tribe of Dan ; but Jews, distant about miles south-west 

Joshua takes no notice of it. (Aibnet from Jerusiilcm : it was one of the fiv^ 

thinks, that Mitiieah mentioned by cities of the Philistines, which fell by 

Moses (Numb, xxxiii. 29.), is the Me- lotto the tribe of Judah (Josh xv. 47.)> 

theg, in 2 Sain, viik l . In onr authorised and which ofiered their golden emerocis 

version it is rendered, Da\ id took Me- to the God of Israel for a trespass oiFer« 

* in Deluu.^v, 184. Gallos indociles. •Hilarii Hymq. Hierom prefaU 

2 in ep, ad Galat. • 
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11 ^ (1 Sam. vl. 17 ltd gates were car- 
rim away by Sampson (Jadg. xvi. 2.) 
and hither he was conducted when taken 
by the Philistines (v. 21.)^ great numbers 
of whom perished when he pulled down 
the house of their god Dagon. (v. 50.) 
This antient town was laid waste by 
Alexander, and so made desolate agree- 
ably to the prediction of Zephaniah 
(ii. 4.), confirmed by the statement of 
Strabo. After this event, a new and 
•mailer town of thsf^ same name being 
built nearer to the sea, the former or 
old Gaza fell to decay; this last is the 
place mentioned by St. Luke (Acts viii. 
26.) as Gaza which is cdled desert. 

G£nn£sar£th, a region 50 furlongs 
in lengtli, and 20 in breadth ; a very 
pleasant and fruitful place, abounding 
in the gardens of great men, whence it 
had its^name from Gen and Har, as being 
the garden of princes; it lay at the 
bottom of the Lake of CJennesareth, and 
gave that name to it. (Luke v. l.) 

Gennksaketh, Sea of. See p. 36. 
supra. 

Geroksa, a** town near Gadara, so 
called, either from the Gergesites, the 

S osterity of Canaan (for neither did 
lebulun nor Napthali drive out all the 
Canaanites, Judg. i. 50. 33.) or from 
Gergishta, signifying clay, the soil being 
clay: it gave name to a region so 
called, which comprehended in it Ga- 
dara, Hippo, and Magdala. See Ga- 
dara, p. 540. 

Gjethsemane, a garden beyond Kc- 
droil, at the foot of Mount Oliyet, so 
called from the wine presses in it : it is 
memorable in the evangelical history, as 
being the scene of our Savio^ur’s agony. 
In the spring olf 1824, it was visited by 
the Rev. Mr. Fisk, an Anglo-American 
missionary, by whom it is thus described: 
•— ‘‘ It is a small plat of ground, with 
a low inclosure of stones. In it stand 
eight venerable-looking olives, which 
•ecm as if they might have remained ; 
there from time immemorial’* ‘ 

Gibeon, the capitalj^ity of the Gi- 
beotiites, who took uaVahtage of the 
oaths of Joshua, and of the elders of 
brael, on an^rtful repreaentation which 
they made of their belonging to a very 
demote country. (Josh, ix.) Joshua and 
the elders had not the pr fpaution to 
consult God on this affair, and incon* 
iiderately made a league ^with these 
people! discovered their mis- 


take, and withmit tetolibiigf thefirpra^ 
mise of giving them their lives, they 
condemned them to carry wood and 
water to the tabernacle, and other ser- 
vile work, as a mark of their pusillani- 
mity and duplicity, as slaves and cap- 
tives ; in which state of servitude they 
remained, till the entire dispersion of the 
Jewish nation, a. m. 2553; a.d. 1451. 
Three days after the Gibeonites had sur- 
rendered to the Hebrews, the kings of 
the Canaanites* being informe<f of it, 
came and besieged the city of Gibeon. 
(Josh. X. .3. &c.) The Gibeonites came 
to Joshua, and desired speedy help. 
Joshua attacked the live kings early in 
the morning, put them to flight, and 
pursued them to liethoron. 

The Gibeonites were descended from 
the Hivites, the old inhabitants of that 
country, and [lossessed four cities ; Ce- 
phirah,' Heeroth, Kirjath-jearim, and 
Gil>eon, the capital, afterwards given 
to Benjamin, excepting Kirjath-jearim, 
which fell to Judah. The Gibeonites 
continued subject to those burthens 
which Joshua had imposed on them, 
and were very faithful to the Israelites. 
Nevertheless Saul, through what mis- 
taken zeal we cannot tell, destroyed a 
very great number of them (2 Sam.xxi. 
1, 2, 3. &c.); but God, as a punishment 
of his cruelty, in the reign of David, sent 
a great famine, which lasted three ycara 
(a. M. 2983; ante A. D. 1017); and the* 
prophets told David that this calamity 
would continue so long as that cruelty 
remained unrevenged, which Saul had 
exercised against the Gibeonites. David 
asked the Gibeonites, what satisfaction 
they desired ? I'hcy answered “ seven 
of Saul's sons we wUl put to deaths to 
avenge the blood of our brethren?' Tlie 
Gibeonites hung them up before the 
Lord. This happened in the beginning 
of spring, when, in Palestine, they begin 
barley-harvest. From this time there is 
no mention of the Gibeonites, as com- 
posing a sort of separate people. But it 
is probable that they were included 
among the Nethinim, or Given, who 
were public slaves, appointed for the 
service of the temple. (1 Chron. ix. 2.) 
Afterwards, those of the Canaanites, 
who were subdued, and had their lives 
spared, were added to the Gibeonites. 
We see (Ezra viii. 20. ii. 58. 1 Kings ix. 
20,^1.) that David, Solomon, and the 
princes of Judah gave many of them to 
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the Lord; these Nethinin) being carried 
into captivitj^ with Judah and the Le- 
vites, many of them returned with Ezra^ 
Zerubbabel, and Nehemiah, and con- 
tinued ns before, in the service of the 
temple, under the priests and Levites. 
Gibeori was seated on an eminence^ as 
is evidenced by its name. It was forty 
furlongs from Jerusalem (.according to 
Josephus) north. It is called Gabaa. 
(2Sam.v. 25. compared with 1 Chron, 
xiv. 16.) There is mention of the foun- 
tain and pool of Gibeon. (2 Sam. ii. 15.) 

We neither know when, nor by 
whom* nor upon what occasion, the 
tabernacle anil altar of burnt sacrifices 
made by Moses, in the wilderness, were 
removed to Gibeon ; but this we cer- 
tainly know, that towaW the end of 
David's reign, and in the beginning of 
Solomon’s, they were there. (1 Chron. 
xxi. 29, 50.) David, seeing the angel of 
the Lord at Araiinali’s tlireshing-Hoor, 
was so terrified, that he had not time 
or strength to go so far as Gibeon, there 
to ofter sacrifice, but Solomon being 
seated on the throne, went to sacrifice 
at Gibeon, because this was the most 
considerable of all the high places, 
where sacrifices were then tolerated, 
the temple being not yet built. (1 Kings 
iii. 4.) 

Gilboa, Mountains of. See p. 46. 
supra. 

Gilead, Mountains of. See p. 47. 
supra. 

Giiigashites. Sec p. 6. supra. 

Gog and Magog, the accurate chro- 
nologer. Dr. Hales, thinks, are the ge- 
neral name of the northern nations ot 
Europe and Asia, or the districts north 
of Caucasus, or Mount Taurus, colonised 
by Cog, or Magog, another ol the sons 
of Japhctli (Gen. x. 2,), called, by the 
Arabian geographers Jajuie and Majuje. 
(Reunel. Herod, p. 112.) Gog rather 
denotes the people, Magog the land. 
Thus, Balaam foretold that Christ would 
be “ a king higher than Agag,” or rather 
** Gog;” according to the more correct 
reading of the Samaritan Hebrew^ text, 
and of the Septuagiut ver.«mn ot Nuinb. 
xxiv. 7.: and J^.zekiel, foretelling a fu- 
ture invasion of the land ot Israel by 
these northern nations, Meshcen, I ubal, 
and Togarmali, styles ‘‘ Gog their chict 
prince,” and describes their host pre- 
cisely as Scythian or Tartarian; 
ing out of the north, all ot* them riding 
on horses ‘‘ bows and arrows” their 


weapons ; covering the land, like 
cloud, and coming li&e a storm,” in the 

latter days.’* (^zd^ xxxviii. 1 — 17.) 
He also describes their immenseslaugh'* 
ter, in the valley of the passengers on 
the cast of the sea, thence called the 
valley of Hamon Gog, the multitude 
of Gog.” (Ezek. xxxix. 1 — 22.) This 
prophecy seems also to Be revived in 
the Apocalypse, where the hosts of Gog 
and Magog are represented as coming 
to invade “ the beloved city,” and 
perisliing with immense slaughter like- 
wise in Armageddon, “ the Mount of 
Mageddo,” or Megiddo. (Rev. xvi. 14 

— 16. XX. 7r— 10.) ‘ 

Golgotha. See p. 19. supra. 

Goshen (Land of) was the most fer- 
tile pasture ground in the whole of 
Lower Egypt: thence called Goshen, 
from Gush, in Arabic, signifying a 
heart,’* or whatsoever is choice or pre- 
cious. There was also a Goshen in the 
territory of the tribe of Judah, so called 
for the same reason. (Josh. x. 41.) 
Hence Joscfdi recommended it to his 
family as “ the best of tho laud.” (Gen. 
xlvii. 11.), and “ the fat of the land.*' 
(Gen. xlv. 18.) The land of Goshen 
lay along the most easterly branch of 
the Nile, and on the east side of it; for 
it is evident, that at the time of the 
exode, the Israelites did not cross the 
.Nile. In antient times, it was consider- 
ably more extensive, l)oth iu length and 
breadth, iu consequence of the general 
l*ailiire of the eastern branches of the 
Nile; the main body of the river verg- 
ing more and more to the west con- 
tinually, and deepening the channels on 
that side. - 

Great Sea. See p. 40. supra. 

Greece, in the Scriptures, olten com- 
prehends all the countries inhabited by 
the descciulants of Javan, as well iu 
Greece as in Ionia, and Asia Minor. 
Since the time of Alexander the Greats 
the name of Greeks is taken in a more 
uncertain and enlarged sense, because 
the Greeks being masters of Egy pt and 
Syria, of the countries beyond the Eu- 
phrates, &c. the Jews called all those 
Gentiles Greeks In the Maccabee*^ 
the Gospel, and Paul’s writings, a Greek 
commonly signifies — a Gentile. In the • 
Old Te^Uunent, Greece and Greeks are 
named Javan. Isaiah says (Ixvi. 19.) 
that the Lord shall sendliu ambassadors 
to Javauy tvho dweUa in the isles afar off^ 
E/^kiel tells us (xxvii. 13. 19.) that 

® Ibid. p . 3 7 ^ 
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Javan, Tubal, and Mesbech came to the 
fairs at Tyre. Daniel (xi. 2.) speaking 
of Darius, says, ‘‘ that he shall stir up 
all against the realm of’ Javan.” Alex- 
ander the Great is described by the 
name of king of Javan. (Dan. viii. 21. 
X.20.) 

Hauktii, t^orcst of. See p. 59. 
supra. 

Hkbron, a city of Jiukea, was situated 
on an eminence, twenty miles south- 
ward of Jerusalem, and twenty miles 
north from Beersheha. Abraham, 
Sarah, and Isaac, were buried near 
Hebron, in the cave of Machpelah. 
(Gen.kxiii. 7, 8, 9.) Near tins place 
was the oak or tur[)entine-tree, under 
which Abraham received three angels. 
(Gen. xvlii. 1.) Hebron was allott(‘d to 
Judah. The I.ord assigned it to C aleb 
for inheritance. (Josh.xiv. L>.) Joshua 
first took Hebron, and killed its king 
(Josh. X. 5. 23. 37.), but afterwards 
Caleb aggiu conquered it, assisted by 
the'troops of his tribe, and the valour* 
of Othnicl. ft was appointed for a 
dwelling of the priests, and a city of 
refuge. David, after the death of Saul, 
settled the seat of his kingdom here. 
At Hebron, Absalom began his rebellion. 
During the captivity of Babylon, the 
Edomites having inviidcd the south of 
Judah, took Hebron ; wherefore in Jo- • 
sephus it is sometimes made a part of 
Edom. Mere Zachariah and Elizabeth I 
resided, and John the Ibiptist was born. 

Hkrmox, Mount. See p. 14. supra. 

Hikkapous, a city of Phrygia, in the 
vicinity of C’olossaj find Laodicea (( 'ol. 
iv. 13.), celebrated for its mineral wa- 
ters,^ Its ruins are still considerable. 

Hinnom, Valley of. Sec p. 49. supra. 

IIiTxiTES. Sec p. C. supra. 

Holy Land. .See p. 2. supra. 

Horeb, a mountain in Arabia l\*tnea, 
so near Mount Sinai that Horeb and 
Sinai seem to be two hills of the same 
mountain. Sinai lies east, Horeb west; 
so that when the latter is 

covered with the sh&doW of Sinai. 
There are springs and fruit-treos on 
Horeb, but only rain-water oh J;Jinai. 
At Horeb God appeared to MoVes in 
^he biirniijg bush. (Kxod. iii. 1, 2, 3.) 
At the IpOt of this mountain^, Moses 
struck, the rock, and difey wi ttr from 
it. (Bxod. xvii. 6.) Elijah retired here 
to avoid tht; popseaution of Jezebch 
(1 Kings It is said freqiently 

tli&t Qc ' law at Horeb, though 

oti jssly name liSnai : lie- 


cause Horeb and Sinai in some sort 
form but one mountain. 

IcoNiiJM, a city of Lycaonia, the chief 
of the fourteen belonging to that tc- 
trarchy. Here was a synagogue of Jews 
and proselytes, to whom Paid and Bar- 
nabas preaching, and confirming their 
doctrine by miracles, converted many to 
the Christian faith (Acts xiv.l, 2,3.); and 
here the unbelieving Jews and Cientiles 
made gn assault upon them, r/se them 
dcspilcfnll tj, and to stone them, (ver. 5.) 

louiUJiA. See p. 17. supra. 

Illyuicum, a province lying to the 
north and north-west of Macetlonia, 
along the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
Gnlpli, or Chilpli of Venice. It was 
divided into two parts, Liburnia to the 
north (now crdlcd Croatia), which is 
not mentioned in the New Testament; 
and Dciimatia to the South, which region 
still retains the same name. Hither, 
St. Paul informs Timotliy, Titus went 
(2'riir..iv. 10.): and in Rom.xv. 19. lie 
says that he j)reache(l the (lospel 
Jcnisftlcni round about unto Jfh/ririnn, 

Israel, Land of. See j). 2. sujira. 

— Kingdom of. See p. 13. supra. 

Mountains of. Sec p. ,47. 

suj)ra. 

IssACiTAR, Canton of the tribe of. 
Sec p, 12. supra. 

Itur.ea. See p. IG , supra. 


Jauuok, Brook. See p. 35. supra. 

Jaiu-su, a city in the lialf-trihe of 
Manasseh beyond Jordan, generally 
called Jabesh-Gilead, because it lay in 
Gileatl, at the foot of the mountains so 
lunned. According to Eusebius it was 
six miles from Pella towards Gerasa; 
conse(|nentIy it must have been east of 
the Sea of 'riherias. Jabesh-Gilead was 
sacked by the Jsnielitcs, because its in- 
habitants refused to join in the war 
against the tribe of Benjamin. (Jndg. 
xxi. 8.) Nahash,kingof the Ammonites, 
laying siege to Jabesh, proposed hard 
conditions to the inhabitants, from 
which Saul delivered them, a. m. 2909, 
B. c. 1094. They ever alter shewed 
great gratitude to Saul and his family; 
they carried off’ his and his sons’ bodies, 
which the Philistines had hung upon the 
walls of Bethshan, and buried them 
honourably in a wood near their city. 
(iSjim. xxxi. 11 — 13.) 

Jacob’s Well. Sec p. 41 . supra. 

Jericho, a celebrated city in the tribe 
of Benjarhin, of which frequent mention 
is made in tHc New Testamenf. It was 
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the first city taken from tlie Canaanites rocky an*fl desert, it was, as if still is,, 

by Joshua, who rased it to the ground, greatly infested with thieves. * A coun- 

and denounced a severe curse on the try more favourable for the attacks of 

person who should rebuild it. (Josh. vi. banditti, and caves better adapted for 

O.0- 2G, Hcb. xi. .'30.) This curse was concealment, than those presented on 

literally fulfilled, in the days of Ahab, this road, can scarcely be imagined. ~ 

upon Miel the Bethel itc, by whom the This circumstance marks the admirable 

city was rebuilt, (l Kings xvi. .'54.) After propriety with which our Lord made 

this event it was ennobled by the schools it the scene of his beautiful parable of 

of the j)rophets, which were established thegooo^/ Sainaritan, (Luke x. 30 — 37.) 

there (ti Kings ii. /j»): and near it was Jericho is, at present, a wretched inud- 

a large but unwholesome spring, the built village. 

waters of which rendered the soil nn- Jjuujsalem, City of. See pp. 17 — 
fruitful until they were cured by the 25. supra. 

prophet Elisba/2 Kings ii. 21.); and from Jezheel, Plain of. Sec p. 51. supra, 
that time they have become exceedingly Joppa, a sea-port of Palestine, on the 
wholesome and fertilising. In tlie time Mediterranean, called also Japha, and 

of our Saviour, Jericho yielded only to now universally Jaffa, owxs all the cir- 

.Jerusalem, for its size anti the inagnL cnmstanccs of its. celebrity, as th^; prin- 
licence of its buildings : it is situated in cipal port of Jiutea, to its situation 

a huffomy in that vast plain whicli was w'iih regard to Jcrnsalcm. As a sta-^ 

named the gee.'// (which marlts the tioii for vessels, its harbour ds one of 

propritjty ol* the-expression going down the, worst in the Mediterranean: ships 

from Jcrnsalvniy Luke x. 50.); and is* generally anchor about a mile from the 
1 50 furlongs, about nineteen miles, dis- town, to avoid the shoals and rocks 

taut from the capital of Judaea. Jericho of the place. In anlicnt#times {t was 

.vas one of the cities appropriated for the oply place resorted t6 as a sea-porfc 

• he residence of the priests and Levites, in all Jmhea. llither Solomon ordered 

12,000 of whom dwelt there; and as the materials for the temple .to [ be 

the way thither from Jerusalem w'as brought from MoiiUt Libanus, previous 

1 “ Tlie wliole of this rojid,’* says ?dr. Buckingham, “ from Jerusalem to the Jordan, 
is held to be tlio most dangerous about PalcstiiK*, and, indeed, in fhi.s portion of it, the 
very aspect of tlie seenei y is sufficient, on the one hand, to tempt to robbery and murder, 
aiui, on the other, to occasion a dread of it in those who pass that way. It was partly to 
prevent any accident liapponing to ns in this early stage of our journey, .and partly per- 
haps, to calln our fears on that score, that a messenger had been dispatelicd by our guides 
to au encampment, of their tribe near, desiring them to send an escort to meet us at this 
place. We were met here accordingly, by a band of about twenty persons on foot, all 
armed v/illi matchlocks, and [irirscmii.^i: the most ferocious ant! rohher-like appearance 
that co.dd be imagined. 4'lie eiieet of ibis was heightened Iiy the sliouls which they sent 
ibrth from liill to hill, and which were re-echoed through aW the valleys, while the bold 
projecting crags of rock, the dark sliadows in which every thing lay buried below, the 
towering height of the dills above', and the forbidding desolation which Ci/eiy where 
reigne<l\round, presented a picture tliat was cpiite in harmony ihroiighout all its parts. 

It ‘made us feel most forcibly, the pi opriety of its being chosen as the scone of the dc- 
liglitful tale of cou'.passion w'hich w’e had before so often admired Ibi itsdoctiine, inde- 
pendently of its local beauty, (^ec Kiikc x. 30 — 34.) One must be amid these wild and 
gloomy solitudes, surrounded by an armed band, and feel the impatience of the traveller 
Avho rushes on to catch a new view^ at every pass and turn.; one must be alarmed at th^ 
very tramp of liorses' hoofs rel)ounding through the eaverned rocks, and at the savage * 
shouts of the footmen, sc arcely less loud than tlie echoing thunder ’\)roducc() by tlie dis. 
charge of their pieces in the valleys ; one must tvitne^ all this upon the spot, before the 
full foice and beauty of tjje admirable 'story of the Gootl Saiparitaa can be l>ercc^ed. , , 
Here, pillage, woi ftds, and ’eaili would be accompanied with double terror, from the 
frightful aspect, of even' thing aixund. Here, the unfeeling act of pasaiig by. a fellow- 
creuiure in distress, as the- Priest and Devito are said to have jjone, strikes onowith Ijo^or, 
as an act almost more than inhuman. And here, too, "he compassion of the Good Sa- 
maritan is doubly virtuous fiom the purity of the motive which must have led to it, lu a 
c.pot whe-e no eyes v n' fued on him k) draw forth the performance of any dut^r, and 
iVum tlie bravery which was ueccssary to admit of a man’s exposing himself by such de- 
lay, to the risk of a similar fate to tl at from which he was i-ndcavounng to rescue Ins 
fellow-creature.’’ Buckingh '^u’# Travels in Palestine,.^pp^r 292, 2.93. 

See a gdod illustn.tiop jf tfu iiaiurc ot die rpad^ fencho, and of the. banditti who 
infest it; in Sir F. Ilenhikcr'® dnrinar a visit to Eirvot, ^lubla. &c. n. 284. 

• (London, 1823, Svo.) 
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to their conveyance by lend to Jerusa- 
lem/* I It is a place of very great an- 
tiquity; and it appears from the Acts 
of the Apostles (ix. x. xi.) that the Gos- 
pel Was received here soon after Christ’s 
ascension i Here also St. Peter restored 
Dorcas to^ life (Acts ix. 40.), and from 
this place it was that the prophet Jonah, 
inahy centuries before^ had embarked 
for Nineveh. (Jonah i. 5.) 

Jordan, River. Sec pj). 54,35. supra. 

, Region round about. Sec 
p. 52. supra. 

Judah, Land of. See p^ 3. supra. 

, Canton of the tribe of. See 
p. 12. supra, 

, Desert of. See p. 55. supra. 

—, Kingdom of. Seep. 15. supra. 

s Mountains of. See p. 47. supra. 

, JuD.a:A, Country of. See p. 15. supra. 

Kanait; Brook of. Sec p. 55. supra. 

Kedron, Kiduon, or Ceduon, Bre/ok 
of. See p. 56 , supra. 

Kishon, Brook of. Sec p. 56. supra. 


LAODicEA,acityof Asia Minor, which 
lay about 42 miles to the south of Ephe- 
sus.* In the primitive times of Christi- 
anity, as appears from Saint Paul’s 
Epistles to the Colossians, in which 
the Laodiceans are frequently men- 
tioned, this place possessed a nourishing 
church. But the ddOni of Laodicea 
seems to have- been more severe and 
terrible than that of the other six apo- 
calyptic churches. At Eskihisar, close 
tb the ruins of Laodicea, previously to 
the tremendous earthquake in August 
1822, which desolated the^ greater part 
of Syria, there resided about fifty poor 
inhabitants, ttvo only of whom were 
Christians, who lived together in a snuili 
mill, and neither of whom could read! 
The stately edifices of antient Laodicea 
are now peopled with wolves and jack- 
als, The prayers of the inosnue arc 
the only prayers heardynea** trie still 
splendid ruins of the which the 

prophetic deiumeiatfon Jefenis to have 
been fully Executed, in its utter rejection 
as a church. » 


Lebanon, Mount. See'pp. 42 — 4 
$»pra. 

; Libya, among the Gre( 0 ks, 4 Was tisi 
as another naine for Af|^%.i#it imnor 
a part of it It was dfMcted into Lyh 
Interior 5nd Exterior : but the Lyb 
mentiane^^ St. Liike (Acts 'i. 10.) 

called Lyh^i Cyrenaicj 
R^io^ fro 
viz, Berenice, An 
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noc, Ptolemais, Apollonia, and Cyrene^ 
It is noted in the Old Testament, for 
its chariots and horses used in fight- 
(2Chron. xvi. 8.) But it is mentioned 
by 8t. Luke, on account of the Jews, 
who living in such vast numbers in Alex- 
andria, that '50,000 of them were slain 
at one time, may well be thought to 
have had some colonies and proselytes 
in this neighbouring country. 

Lycaonia (Acts xiv. 6.), a province 
in the Asia Minor, accounted the south- 
ern part of Cappadocia, having Isanria 
on the west, Armenia Minor bn the 
east, and ClKciii on the si^uth. Its chief 
cities are all mentioned in this chapter, 
viz. Iconium, Lystra, and Derbc. The^ 
spnkf* (ver. 11.) in the I/ijcMonian tongue ^ 
which is generally understood to have 
been a corrupt Greek, intermingled 
with many Syriac words. 

Lydda, which in later times was 
called Diospolis, and is now known by 
the name of Loiuld, was a large village, 
and, according to Josej)hus, little infe- 
rior to a city for its size. This place is 
celebrated in the Acts of the Apostles 
for the miraculous cure of Eneas by the 
apostle Peter (Acts ix, 52. 54.): it was 
situated at no great distance from Joppa 
(ix. 58.), on the way from the latter 
place to Jerusalem. 

Lystra, a city of Lycaonia, chiefly 
celebrated for the ininienlons cure 
there wrought upon the lame man, 
which made the liVcaonians think the 
gods were come down to them in the 
likeness of men (Acts xiv. 10, 11.), and 
for the circumcision of Timothy, (chap, 
xvi. 1.) 


Mackdonia, a vast province of 
Greece, formerly called jEmalliia; and 
from the kings of Macedon, Maceilonia. 
It was hounded on the north by the 
mountains of Haemus, on tlie south ny 
Epirus and Achaia, on the east by tin 
.TEgean, on the west by the Ionian and 
Adriatic Seas; celebrated in all histo- 
ries for being the third kingdom that, 
undier Alexander the Great, obtained 
the empire of the world, and had under 
it 150 nations. To this country, whose 
metropolis was then Thessalonica, St. 
Paul was called by a vision (Acts xvi. 
p.); and the churcfics, by him planted 
ip it, are celebrated for their great cha- 
nty, and ready contribution to the dis- 
tressed Jews ill Judaea (2 Cor. viii. ix.), 
when they themselves lay under the 
extremest povijrty. ' • 

MAODAijk 4ms a city dtid' territory 
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beyond Jordan, on the bant of Gaclara. 
It reached to the bridge above Jordan, 
which joined it to the other side of Ga- 
lilee, and contained within its precincts 
Dalmanutha; hence, while Matthew 
says (xv. 39.) Christ came into the coasts 
of Magdalay St. Mark says more parti- 
cularly (viii. 10.), that he came into the 
parts of JDalmanutha. 

Magog. See Gog, p. 543. supra. 

Mamrf, Vale of. See p. 49. supra. 

Manasseii, Canton of the tribe of. 
See p[). 11, 12. supra. 

MeAia (Acts ii. 9.) was a vast region 
of Asia, having on the north the Hyr- 
canian Sea, on the west Armenia and 
Assyria, on the south Persia, on the cast 
llyrcania and Partliia. It had its name 
from Madai the son of Japhet, men- 
tioned Gen. X. 2. In the Babylonian 
captivity, the Jews were carried ciiptive 
into Assyria, and placed in the cities of 
the Mcdcs. (2 Kings xvii. 6. and xviii. 
11.) Hence we find many of them aiuf 
their proselytes at Jerusalem, when the 
Holy Ghost fell on the apostles. The 
Medes or Medians were subject to the 
Assyrian monarchs until the reign of 
Sardanapalus. Arbaces conspired against 
him/ compelled him to burn himself in 
Nineveh, and restored the Medes to 
liberty, a.m. 3257, b. c. 747. He is 
considered as the founder of the Me- 
dian monarchy, to which Justin assigns 
a duration of three liuiidred and fifty 
years, but Herodotus only one hundred 
and twenty years. (Justin, Hist. lib. i. 
c. G. ed. Bipont. Herod, lib. i. c. 95 — 
107. ed. Oxon. 1809.) The last-men- 
tioneil historian has recorded the names 
of only four Median sovereigns, viz, 
Dejoces, Phraortes, Cvaxares, and As- 
tyagCh. Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii, c. 52. 
edit. Bij)ont.) enumerates ten kings; 
Ei^ebius and Syncellus, eight. Hero- 
d8tiis, however, acknovi le Jges that the 
Medes had enjoyed their liberty for 
some time before they elected Dejoces 
to be their king, a. n. 3294, b. c. 710. 
He caused the city of Ecbatana to be 
built, and is said to have reigned fifty- 
three years. Phraort)^ his successor 
subjugated tlie Pijrsians to ;.hc Meilian 
empire, and reigned twenty-tu o years, 
a.m. 3547 — 3369, B.c. 657— 635. Phra- 
ortes was succeeded by Cyaxares, who 
took Nine veil, and C 9 nsidti'ably>enla^- 
od the Median .en.pir<^ a,, m,. 3369— 
3409, «. c, 626 — 595^ i/His and 

successor Astyages, 

years, a.m# 3409 — 3444, n.r:^595-^f^O. 

Wo particwlar^ of his jjeign, b^Vlflsver, 


are recorded by profane historians, ex-; 
cepting his repulsing an invasion of 
territories made by the Babylonians 
under Evil-Merodach, the son pf Nebu- 
chadnezzar. On the death of Astyages, 
the crown devolved on his son.Uyax- 
ares II., whom the Scriptures call Dan 
rius the Mcde, a. m. 3444, b. c. 560. 

Meoitehranean Sea, Plain of. See 
p. 5 1 . su[)ra. 

Met.ite, or Malta, an island in the 
Mediterranean Sea, on which Saint Paul 
was wrecked. (Acts xxviii. 1.) The, 
learned Mr. Bryant, Dr. Hales, tmd 
some others have attempted to shew 
that this island whs in the Adriatic Gulf 
(See Ai>ria, p. 517. of this Appendix): 
but the general ofiinion of modern cri- 
tics and geographers is in favour of the 
island of Malta. 

Mesopotamia, a famous province, 
situated between the rivers Tigris and 
Eifphrates. The Hebrews call it Aram 
Naharaini, or Aram of the rivers, be- 
cause it was first peopled by Aram, 
father of the Syrians, aitil is situated 
between two rivers. This country is 
celebrated in Scripture as the first 
dwelling of men after the deluge ; and 
because it gave birth to Phaleg, Heber, 
Tcrah, Abraham, Nahor, Sarah, Re- 
bekah, Rachel, Leah, and to the sons 
of Jacob. Babylon was in the antient 
Mesopotamia, till by vast labour and 
industry the two rivers Tigris and Eu-^ 
phrates, were rc-miitcd in one channel.. 
The plains of Shinar were in this coun- 
try. It was often called Mesopotamia 
Syrim, because it was inhabited by the 
Araniieans, or Syrians ; and sometimes 
Padan-aram^ {Gew, xxviii. 2.), or the 
plains of Aram : or Sede-aramy the fields 
of Aram ; to distinguish them from the 
barren and uncultivated mountains of 
the same country. Balaam, son of Beor, 
was of Mesopotamia. (Dent, xxiii. 4.) 
Chushanrishathaim, king of MesopotJ^r 
niia, subdued.the Hebrews. (Judg.iii.B.) 

Midian, the land into which Moses 
fled from the-Kgypti^ns. (Acts vii.29.) 
llere Jethro lived (Kxod. xviii. 1.), and 
the people were descended from 
diaii the son of Abraham by Ketutah 
(Gen. XXV. 2.), whence we have reaspa 
to believ^ tl^y still retained the worsjiiip 
of the true GoiL It was in Arabia Pe- 
trma. > 

Midianitj^s. See p. 7. supr^ , j 

>!igdol, n frontier town^of Lower 
Egypt, towards the Red Sea, betweaa 
which a>id*that sea the Israelites eiv- 
camped. (Exod. xiv. i.) It is ihere 
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rendered by the Scptuagint Magdolus ; 
and there also Herodotus represents 
Nelcus, or Pharaoh Necho, as gaining 
a great victory over the Jews, when 
Josiah was killed ; mistaking Magdolus 
for Megiddo. Jeremiah represents it 
as belonging to Egypt Proper (xlvi. 14.) 
and in the neighbourhood of Tahpancs, 
or Daphnae. 

Miletus, a sea-port of Asia Minor, 
and a city of Ionia, where Saint Paul 
delivered to the elders of the church of 
Ephesus that affecting discourse which 
is recorded in Acts xx. 17 — 55. In this 
city were born Tluiles, one of the seven 
wise men, Anaximander his disciple, 
Timotheus the celebrated musician, and 
Anaximenes the • philosopher. There 
was another Miletus in Crete, where 
St. Paul left Trophimus sick. (2 Tim. 
iv. 20.) 

Mitylene, was a large and beautiful 
city of the island of Lesbos, where Pit- 
tacus, one of the wise men, Alcaeus the 
poet, Diophanes the orator, and Theo* 
phanes the hktorian, were horn. /J1ie 
whole island was also called by that 
name; as also Pentapolis, from the five 
cities in it, viz. Issa, or Antissa, Pyrrha, 
Eressos, Arisba, Mitylene. If it had 
that name in 8t. Luke’s time, wc may 
undei^tarkl cither the island or the city, 
when he says (Acts xx. 14.), IVc camt^ 
to Mitylene, 

Mqauites, a people descended from 
Moab, the incestuous offspring of Lot. 
Their habitation was beyond Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, on both sides of the 
river Arnon. Their capital city was 
situated on that river, and was called 
Ar, or Riibbath-Moal), thiif is, the capi- 
tal of Moab, or Kirheres, that is, a city 
with brick walls. I'his country was 
originally possessed by a race of giants 
called Eraim. (Dent. ii. 11, 12.) The 
Moabites, conquered them, and after- 
wards' the Araorites took a part from 
the Moabites. Moses conquered that 
part which belonged to the Amorites 
and gave it to t^e \ribe of Keuben. 
The Moabites w'eire spared by Moses, 
for God had restri^t|t;d nini (Dent. ii. 9.): 
but there always Wiis a grea'; antijmtliy 
between the Moabites and Israelites, 
which occasioned many wtvrs between 
them, Balaam s(3duced fJie Hebrews 
to idolatry and uncleanness, liy means 
of the daughter# of MoabYNumb.xxv. 

2.); an^.fiftlak; king of this’p^ople, 
][)revail on Balaam to 
ordained t^iat the 
Sl^jileii^jEoiild not enter into the 


congregation of his people, even to' 
the tenth generation (Dent, xxiii. 5.), 
because they bad the inhumanity to 
refuse the Israelites a passage through 
their country, nor would supply them 
with bread and water in their necessity. 

Eglon, king of the Moabites, was one 
of the first that oppressed Israel, after 
the death of Joshua. Ehud killed Eglon, 
and Israel expelled the Moabites. (Judg. 
iii. 12, &c.) A. M. 2679, b. c. 1325. Ha- 
nun, king of the Ammonites, having 
insulted David’s ambassadors, David 
made war against him, and subdued 
Moab and Ammon ; und«r which sub- 
jection they continued, till the separa- 
tion of the ten tribes. The Ammonites 
and Moabites continued in subjection 
to the kings of Israel to the death of 
Ahab. Very shortly after the death of 
Ahah,^ the Moabites began to revolt. 
(2 Kings iii. 4, 5.) Meslia, king of Moab, 
ref used the tribute of an hundred thou- 
^^and lambs, and as many rams, which 
till then had been customarily paid, 
cither yearly, or at the beginning of 
every reign, which of these two is not 
clearly expressed in Scripture. The 
reign of Ahaziah was too short to make 
war with them ; but Jehorarn, soli of 
Ahab, and brother to Ahaziah, having 
ascended the throne, thought of reduc- 
ing tlicm to obedience. He invited 
Jchosliajihat, king of Judah ; who, w ith 
the king of Edom, then his vassal, en- 
tered Moab, where they wx*re in dar^ger 
of perishing with thirst, but were mi- 
raculously relieved. (2 Kings iii. 16.,<S:c.) 
It is not easy to perceive what were the 
circumstances of the Moabites from 
this time ; but Isaiah, at the beginning 
of the rc;igii of king Hezekiah, threatens 
them with a calamity, which was to 
happen three years after his prej^iction, 
and w hich probably referred to the war 
that Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, made 
with the ten tribes, and the other peo- 
ple beyond Jordan. Amos (i. 13. &c.) 
iiJ>so foretold great miseries to them, 
which, probably, they suffered under 
Uzziah and Jotham, kings of Judah ; or 
under Shalmaneser (2 Chron. xxvi. 7, 8. 
xxvii. 5.): or, lastly, the war of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, five years after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem: we believe this prince 
carried them captive beyond the Eu- 
phrates, as the pruj)hets hud threatened 
(Jbj:. ix. 26. xii. 14, 15. xxv. li, 12. 
xlviii. 74. xlix. 3. 6,), and that Cy- 
rus sent thqm home again, as he did the 
rest of the ‘Captives. After Kicir return 
from captivity, they multiplied and 
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fartified themselves as the Jews did, 
and other neighbouring people; still in 
subjection to the kings of Persia, after- 
wards conquered by Alexander the 
Great, and in obedience to the kings of 
Syria and Egypt successiveiy, and 
finally to the Romans. There is a pro- 
bability also, that in the later times of 
the Jewish re|)ublic, they obeyed the 
Asinomean kings, and afterwards Herod 
the Great. See an account of the 
principal deities of the Moabites, in 
supra. 

Mokiau, Mount. See p. 18. supra. 

Mount of* Cohuuption. See p. 19. 
supra. 

Myua was one of the six great cities 
of Lycia, situated near the sea; whence 
St. Luke says (Acts xxvii. 5.) that . 
ing over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphif 
/zV/, they came; to ]\Tijrn in hijcjp. It 
still preserves its antient name ; and 
tlicre are many remains of its former 
greatness. • 

Mysia (Acts xvi. 7, 8.), a country of 
Asia, was bounded on the north by Bi- 
thynia, on the east by Phrygia Minor, 
on the west by Troiis, on the south by 
the river llernuis ; there, perhaps, St. 
Paul attempted not to stay, because, 
as Cicero notes, in his oration for Klac- 
cus (c. 51, 52.) they were a people des- 
picable and base to a proverb. 

Najn, a small city or town of Gali- 
lee, not far from Capernaum, at the 
gates of which .lesus Christ raised to 
bfe a widow’s only son. (Jaike vii. 1 1 — 
1.5.) It derived its name from its pK a- 
sant situation. 

Napjitali, Canton of the tribe of. 
See p 15. supra. 

Naza UETIT, a small city of Lower 
Galilee, celebrated as having been the 
place where our Saviour vva.s educated, 
where he preached, and whence he was 
called a Nazarene. In the time of 
Christ it did not possess the best of 
characters. (John i. 4(i.) Nazareth 
which is at present called Nassara, 
stands on the side of a barren rocky 
eminence, or Ijill, facing the south-casL 
It was from this hill whiiv overlooks 
the town, the inhabitants would have 
precipitated him headlong. (Luke iv. 29.) 
When visited by Dr. Clarke, in 1801, 


he found it mucli reduced. The town 
was in the most wretched state of indi- 
gence and misery; the soil around 
might bid defiance to agriculture ; and 
to the prospect of starvation were added 
the horrors of the plague! In 1820 , 
however, when visited by Mr. Connor, 
it had assumed a better aspect: the 
number of its inliabitants is stated by 
him to be about three thousand, prin- 
cipally Christians. Here are numerous 
reputed holy places to which pilgrims 
arc conducted. The vignette in p. 515 * 
represents the grotto at Nazareth, 
which is said to have been the house of 
Joseph and Mai'y. i 

Neuo, jVIount. See p. 48. supra. 

the capital of the Assyrian 
empire, could boast of-the remotest an- 
tiquity. d'acitus styles it “ Vetustissima 
sedes Assyria.” (Annal. 12, 15.) And 
Scripture inibrms us, that Nimrod, after 
hu liad built Babel, in the land of Shi- 
naar, invaded Assyria, where he built 
iNineveh, and several other cities. (Gen. 
X. 11.) Its name denotes “ the habit- 
ation of Nin,” which seems to have 
been the proper name of “ that rebel,” 
as Nimrod signifies. And it is uniformly 
styled by Herodotus, Xenophon, Diodo- 
rus, Lucian, &c. “ the city of 

Niniis.” And the village of Niinia, 
opposite Mosul, in its name, and the 
tradition of the natives ascertain the 
site of the antient city, which was near 
“ the castle of Arbela,” according to 
Tacitus, so ceicl)ratc{l for the decisive 
victory of Alexaiuler the Great over the 
Persians there; the site of which is 
ascertained by the village of Arbil, about 
ten German*milcs to the east of Nunia, 
according to Niebuhr’s map, tab. xlv. 
At first, Nineveh seems only to have 
been a small city, and less than Resen, 
in its neighbourhood : which is conjec- 
tured by Bochart, and not without rea- 
son, to have been the same as Larissa, 
which Xenophon describes as ‘‘ the ruins 
of a great city, formerly inhabited by 
the Mbdes,” (Aitabas. 5 .), and whicli 
the natives might have described as 
belonging “ La Resen,” to Resen.” 

Nineveh did not rise to greatness for 
many ages al ter, until its second found- < 
er, Ninas 11^ about a. c. 1250, enlarged 
and maSe it the greatest city in the 


i The Rev. Mr. Jovcctt has given a^.:A'ry Interesting description of tlie site of Naza- 
reth, together with some observations, to account f >r the bad character which it bore in 
the tlnae of Jesus Christ. 1^* his Qn^stian Researches in Syria, &c. pp. 165 — 169. 

^ In tliQgmosque of tliis vilf^ge Ntfniji is shewn the tomB of the prophet Jonah, which 
w lield in great veneration by. the Jews at tliis day. Niebuhr, tom. ii. \i, 286. 

N N 5 
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world. According to Diodorus, it was 
of an oblong form, 1 50 stadia long, and 
90 broad, and consequently 480 in cir- 
cuit, or 48 miles, reckoning 10 stadia to 
an English mile, with Major Rennell. 
And its walls were loo feet high, and lo 
broad, so that three charipts could drive 
on them abreast; and bn the walls were 
1500 towers, each 200 feet high. We 
are not, however, to imagine that all 
this vast enclosure was built upon : it 
contained gi^at parks and extensive 
fields, and detached houses and build- 
ing, like Babylon, and other great 
cities of the East, even at the present 
day, as Bussorah, &c. * 

And this entirely corresponds with 
the representations of Scripture: in the 
days of the prophet Jonah, about b. c. 
800, it is said to have been “ a great 
city,** an exceeding great city, of three 
days* journey” (Jonah i. 2. iii. 5.)j per- 
haps in circuit; for 16* miles is about, an 
ordinary day’s journey for a caravan. 
(Rennel’s Hcrodot. p. 350.) The Jew-s 
at present, however, understand it in 
length,, according to Niebuhr (vol. i. 
p. 286.), which seems to jigree with the 
prophet’s “ entering into the city a day’s 
journey” (Jonah iii. 4.), if it docs not 
rather denote his going throughout die 
city, which was a day’s journey in length ; 
and this corresponds with the tradition 
of the natives, that the city extended 
from Kadikcnd to Jeriudsid, two vil- 
lages on the east of the i igris, about 
two or three German miles asunder, 
of which Niebuhr reckons fifteeen to a 
degree. 

The population of Nineveh also at 
that time was very great.* It contained 

more than six score thousand persons 
that could not discern between their 
right hand and their left, besides much 
cattle.” (iv. 11.) Reckoning the persons 
to have been infants of two years old, 
aod under, and that these were a fifth 
part of the whole, according to Bochart, 
the whole population would amount to 
600,000 souls. The «ame number Pliny 
as$iga$ for the population of Sclcucia, 
op decline of Babylon, (vi. 26.) 

. X^Qiidop at present, which perhaps is the 


most populous city in the world, not ex- 
cepting Pekin in China, is not reckon- 
ed to exceed 800,000 by Major Rcn- 
nel. (Herodot. pp. 341. 348.) 

The threatened “ overthrow of Nine- 
veh within three days,” by the general 
repentance and humiliation of the in- 
habitants, from the highest to the low- 
est, was suspended for near 200 years, 
until their iniquity came to the full;” 
and then the prophecy was literally ac- 
complished, in the third year of the siege 
of the city, by the combined Modes 
and Babylonians ; the kitig, Sardana- 
palus, being encouraged fco hold out in 
consequence of an antient prophecy ‘ 
that Nineveh should never be taken by 
assault, till the river became its enemy; 
when a mighty inundation of the river, 
swollen by continual rains, came up 
against a part of the city, and threw 
down' twenty stadia of the wall in 
length ; upon which the king, conceiv- 
ing that the oracle was accomplished, 
burnt himself, his concubines, eunuchs, 
and treasures, and the enemy entering 
by the breach, sacked and rased the 
city, about n. c. 606. 

Diodorus also relates, that Belesis, 
the governor of Babylon, obtained 4Voni 
Arbaces, the king of‘Media, the ashes of 
the palace, to erec t a mount with them 
near the temple of Belns, at Babylon ; 
and that he forthwith prepared shipi)ing, 
and together with the ashes, carried 
away most of the gold and silver, of 
which he had private information given 
him by one of the eunuchs w ho escaped 
the fire. 

The complete demolition of such ini' 
meiise piles us the walls and towers of 
Nineveh, may seem matter of surjirisc 
to those who do not consider the na- 
ture of the materials of which they 
were constructed ; of brick, dried or 
baked in j;he sun, and cemented with 
bitumen, which were apt to be dis- 
solved” by water or to moulder away 
^y tlic injuries of the weather. Ik'sides, 
m the East, the ^jaterials of antient 
cities have. been often employed in the 
building of new ones in tne neighbour- 
hood. Thus Mosul was built with the 


I This is the more txplicf 1 ^; pl*ophecy of Nahum , 115 years before the destruction of 
Kiaeveh/** With an overruaning flood, He (tiif. Lorj>j will make an utter end of the 
. (i. 8. ^ ,— The gates of the liaer sbkll be oppmi^ and the palace shall be 

Ca^n Cuhningliam reau/ikcd, that at Bussoraji/which istiujjtoi^sUq-ijirted bricks, 
ftavy falling of houaea into the streets ' siiHiL’ Rerincll J^ 

dot. p.w: - •• • . . 
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spoils of Nineveh. Tank Kcsra, or the 
palace of Chosroes/^ appears to have 
been built of bricks brought from the 
ruins of Babylon : and so was Hellah, 
as the dimensions are nearly the same, 
and the proportion as singular. And 
when such materials could conveniently 
be transported by inland navigation 
they are to be found at very great dis- 
tances from their antient place, much 
farther, indeed, than are Bagdat and 
Seleucia, or Ctesiphon, from Babylon. 
(Dr. Haleses Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. i, pp. 448 — 4rj0.) 

No or No-AmMON (the Diospolis or 
Thebes of aiTtient geographers) was the 
metropolis of Upper Egypt. It is men- 
tioned in Jcr. xlvi. 25. Ezek. xxx. 14 — 
16. Nahum iii. 8. Its Egyptian name 
was No; to \vhich was added Amon or 
Amoun, a title of Jove among the 
Egyptians. • 

Oi.ivKT, Mount. See p. 18. supra. 

On, Aun, or Heliopolis, a city of 
Egypt. The father-in-law of Joseph 
was high-priest of On (Gen. xli. 45.); 
there rendered Heliopolis, by the Sep- 
tuagint version, and noticed also by 
IIc;rodotus ; who says, that ‘‘ the IIc- 
b*opolitans were reckoned the wisest of 
the Egyptians.” 'riiis was the city of 
Moses, according to Berosus: and well 
accounts fo^ bis scriptural character, 
that “ ho was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” (Acts vii. 22.) He- 
liopolis was the Greek translation of 
Bcth-sheniesh, the house or city of 
the Sun,” as it was called by Jeremiah, 

Belh-rshemcsh in the laud of Egypt,” 
(xliii. 1.3.), to distinguisliit from another 
Betb-sheinesh, in tlie land of Canaan. 
It-was called Beth Aven, “ the house 
of vanity,” or idolatr}", by the Jews. 
(Ezek. xxx. 17.) 

Oriiiu, a country whither Solomon 
j>ent a fleet, aidevl by tne subjects of 
Hiram king of Tyre, and from which 
Ihcy brought back gold (l Kings ix. 27% 
28. 2 Chron. viii. i7, 18.), and ijso 
aimug trees and ptra Ions stones, (l Ivings 
X. no Not fewer than fifteen or six- 
teen countrie have been assigned by 
various commentators and critics, as 
the site of Ophir,. but the iuost pro- 
bable is that of M. Huet, BisiiOp of 
Avranches, who is bf opinion that it wias 
on the eastern coast of Afric^ hy^the 
ArabiaiVs termed /languebar ; that the 
name of Ophir wi^ mpre partindarjy 
giveq to the smalf cpuntr}4 td' Sofala pn 
the sam6 coast; that SoiDino'ds fleet 
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went out from the Red Sea, and from 
the port of Ezion-geber entered the 
Mediterranean by a canal of communi- 
cation ; and doubling Cape Guardafui, 
coasted along Africa to Sofala, where 
was found in abundance whatever was 
brought to the Hebrew monarch by this 
voyage. The opinion of Huet is adopted 
by Mr. Bruce, who has confirmed it by 
various additional consideratioiis. 

Palfstine. Sec p. 3. supra. 

Palmyra. See TadMok# 

Pampiiylta, a province of Asia Mi- 
nor, having to the south the Panciphy- 
lian Sea, mentioned Acts xxvii. 5., Ci- 
licia to the cast, Pisidia to the north 
(wliencc we find Saint Paul passing 
through Pisidia to Pamphylia, Acts xiv% 
24.), and from Pamphylia to Pisidia 
(Acts xih. 14.), and Lycia to the west* 
The cities mentioned in the Scripture 
as belonging to it, are Perga and Attalia. 
(Acts xiii. J.3.) Here numerous Jews 
dwelt, and hence those of Pamphylia 
' arc mentioned among those who ap- 
peared at Jerusalem at the day of Pen- 
tecost. (Acts ii. 10.) 

Paphos, the metropolis of the island 
of Cyprus (Acts xiii. 4. 6.), and the resi-* 
deuce of the pro-consul. It w as memor- 
able for the impure w'orship paid to 
Venus, the tutelary deity of the island* 
Here Saint Paul struck blind Elymas 
the sorcerer, and converted Sergius the 
pro-consul. The Jews dwelt here in 
great number?, (ver. 6.) Twenty-five 
or thirty miserable huts are all that re- 
main of this once most distinguishctl 
city of Cyprus. See Cyprus. 

Pa HAN, Desert of. See p. 53. supra. 

Pautiu AN s are mentioned in Acts ii. 9. 
in conjunction with the Medes. The 
empire of Parthia subsisted four hun- 
dred years, and disputed for the do- 
minion of the east with the Romans. 
The Parthians were celebrated for their 
veneration of their kings, and for their 
way of fighting by flight, and shooting 
their arrows backwards. They dwelt 
betw&n"Me(lia*and Mesopotamia; iu 
all which trans-Eiiphratensian piaccs, 
except some little parts of Babylon, 
and of some*’ other small prefectures, 
the Jews abounded, and some bf tliciir 
were Jai'usalem when the Holy Ghost 
fell on the apostles. 

Pathros, a city and district of Egypt, 
mentioned* by the prophets Jer^iah 
(" Uv. i. 1 5.), and Ezekiel (xxix. 14. Wl 
xxx. 14.)^ 

Pa%aiia (Acts xxi. 1.), a sed^n 
N N 4 
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town of Syria, anticntly of considerable 
•note. Extensive ruins mark its former 
magnificence and extent. Its port is 
now entirely choked up by encroaching 
sands. I 

PXTAfos, an island in the -®gean 
Sea, whither the apostle and evangelist 
John was banished, a. m 94, and where 
he had the revelations which he has 
recorded in the Apocalypse. 

PER/T3A. See p. 16’. supra. 

Pkrga, a city of Paniphylia (Acts 
xiii. 1.3.), memorable among the hea- 
thens for*^a temple of Diana built there; 
and among the Christians for the de- 

S arture thence of John Mark from 
iarnabas and Paul, to Jerusalem, w hicli 
occasioned the rupture between them 
for a season. (Acts xv. J7. 40.) 

Pf.rgamos or Pergamus was the an- 
tient metropolis of Mysia, and the re- 
sidence of the Attalian kings : it still 
preserves many vestiges of its antient 
magnificence. Its {)rescnt population 
is computed at about tliirty thousand ^ 
inhabitants, of whom three thousand 
are Christians, ^except about two hun- 
dred, who arc Arinerilans. They have 
each ofic church, but its other churches 
have been converted into mosques, and 
are profaned with the blasphemies of 
the pseudo-prophet Mohammed. Per- 
gamos, or Bergamo ns it is iiow^ called, 
lies about sixty-four miles north of 
Smyrna. 

pERizzfTEs, the antient inhabitants 
of Palestine, mingled with the Canaan- 
ites. It is very probable that they were 
CaUaanites, who had no fixed hal>it- 
ations, and lived sometimes in one 
country, sometimes in another, and 
were thence called Pcrizzites, which 
term signifies scattered or dispersed. 
The Perizzites did not inhabit any cer- 
tain portion of the land of Canaan. In 
several places of Scripture the Carmau- 
ites and Perizzites arc mentioned as the 
chief people of the country* Thus, we 
read that, in the time of Abraham and 
Lot, f/ie Canaanite and PerizT^ wire in 
the land, (Gen. xiii. 7.)* SoIjSifeo# sulv 
diied the reniains of the Cinaanit<js 
and Perizzites, w'hich the children of 
Israel had not rootedout, and made them 
tributafy. (l Kings ix. 20, 2i. eChron. 
viii. 7l) There is mention of the Pfer- 
iz^tes ,by Ezra, after tSe reiuVn fVom 
Babylon ; and sfiveral Israpliteb^ad mar- 
wives ^ dial rifera ix. i.) 

> V i eonamy of Asia, boun ded on 


the west by Media and Susiana; orl the 
south by the Persian Gulf; on the north 
by the great desert that lay between it 
and Parthia Proper; and on the cast 
by another still greater, that lay between 
it and the river Indus. Until the time 
of Cyrus, and his succession to the 
Median empire, it was an inconsider- 
able country, always subject to the As- 
syrians, Babylonians, or Modes. Its 
capital city was Persepolis, now Chel- 
minar: 1 at. .30 degrees. In the neigh- 
bourhood of which, to tlie south-east, 
was Passaganke, where w'as the to;iib of 
Cyrus. ^ 

The ruins of Persepolis are remark- 
able, among other things, for the figures, 
or symbols, to In; seen on tlie w alls and 
pillars of the temple. 8ir John C.diar- 
din observed there rams’ heads with 
horns, one higher, and the other low er, 
exactly eorresponding to Daniel’s vi- 
sion of the Medo-Persiaii empire: the 
Iqwer horn denoting the Medes, the 
higher, which came up last, the Per- 
sians. (Dan. viii. .3.) A winged lion, with 
a crowm on his head; alluding, perliaps, 
to the syuiholieal representation of the 
Assyrian cin])ir(‘, by “ a lion, with eagle’s 
wings den o t i ng t h ei r fero ei o ii s s t re i t h 
and eniellv, and the raj)i(lity of their 
eoiujiiest. (Dan. vii. 4.) 

SIcctch of the 1 list or j/ of the Persian 

Pinpire^ il/nstrafive (f the Prophelie 

1 Vrifiiigs. 

Cvrurs, who is deservedly called the 
Great, both on account nf his exten- 
sive conquests, and also Ibi his liberation 
of the eaptivc Hebrews, was the son of 
Cambyses, a Persian grandee, and Man- 
dane the tianghter of Astyages king of 
the Medians, lie was boni a.m 3405 , 
iJcC. .55U.), one year atier Jiis uncle Cy- 
axp.res tlic brother of Mandane. Weary 
of obeying tlie Medians, Cyrus engaged 
the IVrsians to revolt from them. He 
attacked and defeated Astyages liis ma- 
ternal grandfather, whose life he s]>ared, 
artd gave him the government of Hyr- 
cania, satisfied with having liberated 
the Persians, and compelled the Mcdcs 
to pay hinijtribute. Not long after the 
latter rebelled against him, and involved 
Cyrus in a protracted war. Having again 
reduced the Modes, Cyrus divected his^ 
arms against the Babylonians, whose ally 
Crasus king of Lydia, having come to 
they assistance, was defeated andobligcd 
to retire into his own countiy. Cyrus 
continued to prosecute the war against 


CoL Leake’s ffouf in Asia Minor, pp,*’ 182^183* 
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the Babylonians, and having settled 
f3vei*y thing in that country, he followed 
Crcesiis into Lydiu, whom he totally 
discomfited, and overran his territories. 
Thus far we have followed the narra- 
tive of Justin (lib. i. c. 7*): Heroilotus 
relates events nearly in the same order 
(lib. i. c. 17cS.), hut places tlie Baby- 
lonian war after the v/ar with Croesus, 
and the emtire reduction of Lydia. Me 
says that Labynitus (the lieishaxzar of 
Scripture) was at that time the king of 
Babylon, and that C’yriis, having sub- 
dued Jiis other enemies, at length at- 
tacked and defeated the Babyloiiians, 
who witlulrew into their city, which was 
both strongly fortified and amj)ly stored 
with provisions, (hrns finding tliat the 
siege would he protracted, diverted the 
course of the Euphrates, by causing 
great ditches to he dug on botli sides oi' 
the city, above and below, t^at its 
waters might flow into them : the river 
being thus rendered passable, his sej- 
di(n's entered the city llirougl) its chan- 
nel. liahylon was taken, and the Im- 
pious BeUha///ar was pul to death! 
(l)an.v. 50.) So vast was tluit city, that 
the inhabitants of each extr(Mr]ity were 
ignorant of its caj>tnre, tliough the 
enemy was in its very centre; and as a 
great festival had been celebrated on 
that day, the wholes city was absorbed 
in [)leasnr(^ Tnui a.mnsements. Cyrus 
constitntc’d his uncle Cyaxaves (or Da- 
rius the Mode) khig of tlie (.-Imldjeans. 
(Dan. V. .51.) ( yrns immediately restored 
the eaptive .levrs to lihcity (iiCdiroin 
xxxvi. 22. Ezra i. 1.), ar.d commanded 
peenniary assistance to be given to tliose 
who stood in need of it. Cyrus died 
A. ;vi. 5475, u.c. 529, in the seventieth 
ycai of liis age, tlifcngli historians arc 
by no means agreed cojicermug tlic 
manner of his death. 

Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, was 
one of the most cruel pi niecs recoriled 
in history. As soon as lie was seated 
on the throne, he invaded aii.l con- 
(piered Egypt, aiul r, igued there three 
years. At the same time he detached 
part of his army against t’*eiEthiopians, 
and command, d his generals to pillage 
the temple of Jupiter Arumou. Both 
these ex{)editions were pufortuuale. 
The army which had been sent against 
tile latter perished in the sands of the 
deserts; and that whitl? he \ci agjinst 
the former, for want oi piovEIons^ was 
compelled to return with great loss. 
MbrtifiejJ at his disappoiit^.ments, Cani- 
byses how gave full Vent to the 4 ;raclty 
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of his disposition. He killed his sister 
Meroe, who was also his wife; he coin-' 
manded his brother Smerdis to be put 
to death, and killed many of his prin- 
cipal officers; he treated the gods of 
the Egyptians with the utmost con- 
tempt, and committed every possible 
outrage against them. Hearing at 
length that his throne was filled by an 
nsiirfier, who pretended to be his bro- 
ther Smerdis, and i-cigned at Babylon, he 
set out on his return to his dominions, 
hut died at Ecbatana, a town in Syria, 
situated at the foot of Mount CJannel. 

A. M. 5482, i;. e. 522. After the death 
of Camhyses, the Persian throne was 
usurped l)y seven Magi, who governed 
for some time, making the people be- 
lieve that their sovereign was Smerdis 
the brotlier of Cambyses, The Sama- 
ritans, wlio were always jealous of the 
prosperity of the .fcvvs, obtained an 
edict from the pseudo-Smerdis (called 
/trfaxerxes in the Scriptures), prohi- 
biting them Irom rebuilding the temple 
'and fortirication.s of Jerusalem. (Ezra 
iv. 7. H>.) This interruittion continued 
until the second fear of Darius the son 
ofl fvstaspes. 

A. M. 5485, K. c. 521. The imposi- 
tion of the Magi being at length disco- 
vered, Darius the sou of Mystaspes was 
acknowledged king. Having been in- 
formed of the permission winch Cynis^ 
had granteil to the Jews to rebuild jheir 
temple, he allowed them to resume 
tlie work (JOzia iv. 21. vi. 1.), which 
they had comiiicuced hy the exhorta- 
tions and encouragement of the pro- 
phets 1 laggai (i. 1.) and Zechariah (i. 1. 
Ezra V. 1.^ This Darius is the Aha- 
suerus who married Esther, and granted 
various privileges to the Jcavs. (Sec the 
hook ol' E.sther, throughout.) 

A. j\f. 5.') 19, Tuc. 48 5. Xerxes suc- 
ceeded Darius ill the Persian throne; but 
as no jiarticulars are recorded of him asv 
coimectC{! with the Jews, wc pass on to 
the reign of his successor Artaxerxes, 
wiio ;;i'e 4 tiy favoured them, first send- 
ing Ezra" ie to ^udjea (Ezra vU. viii.}, 
and afterwards N'diemiah, to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem. (Nch. ii.* iii.) 
The Persian monarchy subsisted for 
many centuries after this evellft; bufj, 
as its U’isttiry is not connected with that 
of tlie Jews, it '\vould be foreign to the 
plan of this abstract to give the succe^ 
sion oi its sovereigns. 

PiiiLAbtu PHiA, a city of Asia Mii^bt, 
derived it§ name from its* founder, At- 
tains Philadclphus, and is situated about 
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twenty-seven miles to the south-east 
Not long before the date of 
the Apocalyptic Epistle, this city had 
suffered so much from earthquakes, 
that it had been in a great mcasui’e de- 
serted by its iiihabitauts ; which may in 
some degree account for the jjoverty of 
tliis church as described in this Epistle. 
And its poverty may also in some de- 
gree account for its virtue, which is so 
highly comniencled. “ Philadelphia ap- 
pears to kavc resisted the attacks of the 
Turks in 1312 with more success than 
the other cities. At a distance from the 
sea, forgotten by the emperor, encom- 
passed on all sides by tlie Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their religion 
and freedom above fourscore years, and 
at length capitulated with the proudest 
of the Ottomans (Biyazet) in 1390. 
Among theGreek colonies and churches 
of Asia, Philadelphia is still erec t — a 
column in a scene of ruins I” (Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall, vol. xi. p. 138. 
8vo. edit.) Whatever may be lost of the 
spirit of Christian it}', there is still thcf 
form of a Chaistian church in this city, 
which is now called Alahsbehr, It con- 
tains about 1000 Christians, chiefly 
Greeks, most of whom speak only the 
Turkish language. They liave twenty- 
five places of public worship, five of 
which are large and regular clnirclics, 
with a resident bishop and twenty in-, 
ferior clergy. 

PiULirpi was a city of Macedonia 
or the first of the ibur parts 
into which that province was divided. 
See Vol. I. p. 227. Jt was of moderate 
extent, and situated on the confines of 
Thrace. It was formerly calleil ( a’cnidcs 
from its miinerous springs,* and after- 
wards Datus from the coal Jiiiiics in 
its vicinity. The name of Pliilijipi it 
received from Philip tlie father of Alex- 
ander, wlio fortified it, and made it a 
frontier town against the Thracians. 
Julius Cmsar planted a colony here, 
which was afterw ards enlarged by Au- 
gustus, and hence its inhabitants were 
considered as freemen •f Rome. Chris- 
tianity. was first phmte^l at Philippi, by 
Saint Plaul, 50, the particulars of 
which arc related, in Acts >: vi. 9 — 40. 

PHm$TiN£S^J/aml of. See p. 7. supra, 
i PifcBNici*: or Phcknicia, province 
^ o£%ria, which extended froi i? the Gulf 
lof lasus, wiiere it botinded Cilicia on 
the nbrth^ tiic e xist j^outhwards, 
to tbo tejrtmimtion of the . ridges of 
I %^ims ami Aptilibiinus, near Tyre, 
wb^iie it met tbo liordcr of¥a\pstinc. | 


In breadth it only comprehended the 
narrow tract between the continuation 
of Mount Libarms and the sea. Its 
jirincipal cities were Sidon and Tyre, 
of which a notice is given in the subse- 
quent part of this Index. 

Phrygia is a province of Asia Minor, 
divided into the Greater and Lesser. 
The former had Bithynia on the north, 
Galatia on the east, Paniphylia anti 
Lycia on the soiitli, Lydia and Mysia 
on the west. Its chief cities mentioned 
in Scripture (Col. ii. 1.) are Laodicea 
and llierapolis; and of this St. Luke 
seems to speak in Acts ii. 10. because 
he joins it with Pamphtlia below it. 
In Acts XVI. 6*. he means Phrygia Minor. 
The inhabitants are said to have been 
a servile people, kept in their duty best 
by stripes, and made wise only by suffer- 
ings. Ill all these parts of Asia Minor, 
even Bithynia and the EuxiiieSea, the 
.Jews antiently were very iminerons. 

Pjsgah, Mount. See p. 48. supra. 

* PisiDiA (Acts xiv. 24.), a country in 
Asia Minor, having Pamj)hylia on the 
«i;outh, Galatia on the north, Isauria on 
the east, and Phrygia on the west. 
Its cliief city was Antioch in Pisidia 
(Acts xiii. 14.), so called to distinguish 
it from Antioeli in Syria. 

PoN' rus, a j)rovince of Asia Minor, 
having the Eiixinc Sea on the north, 
( aj)padocia on the south, Paphlagonia 
and Galatia on the east, and the Lesser 
Armenia on the west. It is snp[)used 
that Saint Peter preached in PoiUiis, 
because he address(?s his first Jipistle 
to the believing lichrews who were 
scattered througliout this and the 
ncighlioiiring provinces. 

Promlsi:, iiand of. Sec p. 2. supra. 

Ptoi.kmais, anticMtly called Accho 
(.Jmlg. i. 31.) and now known by the 
na»HC of Acjii;, is situated on the shore 
of the Mediterranean Sen, on tlie con- 
fines of Jwower and Upper Galilee. 
Here Saint Paul rested for one day on 
bis journey from Ephesus to Jerusalem. 
(Acts XXI. 7.) During thecroisades this 
city suffered exceedingly both from 
infidels and Christians, between whom 
it was the scene of many sanguinary 
conflicts: at length it fell under the 
dominion of the late Djezzar Pacha, 
under whosfj government and that of 
Ins successor, it has revived, and is now 
one of the most considci'uble towns on 
thc^ coast..; Acre, has a beautiful ap- 
pearance, wheu; oeheid from a sliort 
distance. Tbig^ place is celebrated for the 
repulse there giv^eti tQ Buo- 
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naparte, by the Turks under the 
command of Sir Sydney Smith; who 
after a long and memorable siege, coni- 

f )elled the tVench to retire with great 
OS6, and ultimately to abandon Syria. 

PuTEOLi (at present called Fozziiolo), 
a city and haven in the kingdom of 
Naples, eight miles from that city. 
Here Saint Paul abode seven days, by 
the favour of the centurion, on his first 
journey to Rome. (Acts xxviii. 13.) 

Rabbath, Rabbath-Ainmon, or Rab- 
bath of the children of Ammon, after- 
wards called Philadelphia, the capital 
of the AmmiJnites, was situated beyond 
Jordan. It was a place of considerable 
note in the time of Moses. When 
David declared war against the Am- 
monites, his general Joab laid siege to 
Ral)bath-Ainmon, where the brave 
Uriah lost his life, by a secret order 
given by this prince, that Uriah should 
be forsaken in a place of danger. And 
w'hcn the city was reduced to the I5st 
extremity, David himself went thither, 
that he might have the honour of 
taking it. hh*om this time it became 
subject to the kings of .Judah. After- 
weirds the kings of Israel became masters 
of it, with all the rest of the tribes 
beyond .Jordan. Hnt towards the 
conclusion of the kingdom of Israel, 
Tiglath-pileser having taken away a 
great i)art of the Israelites from that 
eountry, the Ammonites were guilty of 
many cruelties against those who re- 
mained, in consequence of whieli the 
proplicts JcTeiniaii and Ezekiel f)ro- 
nenneed very severe prophecies against 
Ral)hath, the capital city of the Am- 
monites, anil against the rest of the 
country, which probably had their 
completion five years aff^ r the de- 
struction of .lenisalem, Antiochus the 
Great took the city of Rahbntli-Ammon 
about A. M. 3 78G. Some time before 
this, Ptolemy Philadclphus had given 
,it the name of PiuLADfiLruiA- Which 
see in this Index, 

Rabbath-Moa!'., or Rabbath of the 
cbildfen of Moab, tiie capital of tlie 
Moabites, o herwise Ar, and Kirheres, or 
the city with brick walU. (Jer.xlviii. 31. 
5(5.) This city was situated on the river 
Ar : It underwent many revolutions, and 
tlie prophets denounced heavy judg- 
ments against it. ' . • . 

Rama, Ramah, or Ramafhaitu, iS a 
small town in the tribe of Benjamin, 
ibbiit: thirty itntes nibftli of Jerusalem ; 
it is 'ftfcquebtly hi .he Old 


Testament. As it stood in a pass be- 
tween the kingdoms of Judah, Baasha 
king of Israel seized it, and began to 
fortify it, to prevent his subjects from 
passing that way into the kingdom of 
Judah. (l Kingsxv.17. 21.) IlereNebu- 
zaradan, the Chaldaean general, dispos- 
ed of his Jewish prisoners after their 
capital was taken, which occasioned a 
great lamentation among the daughters 
of Rachel. (Jcr. xl. i — 3. xxxi. 15.) The 
last-cited passage is applied by St- 
Matthew (ii. 1 8.), by way of illustration, 
to the mourning occasioned by the mas- 
sacre of the children at Bethlehem and 
its immediate vicinity, in consequence 
of Ileroifs command. Oriental geogra- 
piiers speak of this place as having for- 
merly been the metropolis of Palestine; 
and Mr. Buckingham informs us, that 
every a{)j)earance of its ruins even now 
confirms the opinion of its having been 
once a considerable city. Its situation, 
as lying immediately in the high road 
from Jaiia to Jerusalem, made it neces- 
sarily a place of great resort; and from 
the Irnitfulness of the country arouml 
it, it must have bexm equally important 
as a military station or a depot for 
supplies, and as a magazine for the 
collection of siidi articles of commerce 
as were exportixl from the coast. In 
its present state, the town of Ramah 
is about the size of Jaflii, in the extent 
actually occupied. The dwellings of 
this last, however, are crowded together 
around the sides of a hill, while those 
of Ramah arc scattered w'idcly over the 
face of the level plain on which it 
stands, 'fhe style of building here is 
that of high square houses, with flat- 
tened (loTnes covering them: and some 
of the old terraced roofs are fenced 
around with raised walls, in wliich are 
seen j)yrainids of hollow earthenware 
pipes, as if to give air and light, without 
destroying the strength of the wall 
itself. The inhabitants are estimated 
at little more than five thousand per- 
sons, of whom about one-third are 
(difistiaas of^the Greek and Gathoiic 
eoinnumion, and the remaining two- 
thirds Mohannaedans, chiefly Arabs ; 
the men of power anil the military 
being 'I'lirks, and no Jews residing 
The principal occupation of the pbopU 
is husbandry, for which the surroimdin^ 
country is highly favourable; arid thi 
staple ciSmmoilities produc€fd by then 
are corn, olives, oil, and cottoh, witi 
some soap and coarse cloth made ii 
the, town. There are still )*emaihs c 
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some noble subterranean cisterns at 
Ramah, not inferior cither in extent or 
execution to many of those at Alexan- 
dria : they were intended for the same 
purpose, namely, to serve in time of 
war as reservoirs of water.*’ ^ 

Ramoi'u, a famous city in the 
mountains of Gilead often callctl Ra- 
moth-gilcad, sometimes Ramoth, and 
sometimes Ramoth-iniz[)eh, or the 
Watch-tower. (Josh. xiii. 26.) This city 
belonged to the tribe of Gad. It was 
assigned to the Levites, and was one of 
the cities of refuge beyond Jordan. 
(Dent. iv. 4J. Josh. xx. 8. and xxi. .38.) 
It became celebrated during the reigns 
of the later kings of Israel, and was the 
occasion of several wars between these 
princes and the kings of Damascus, 
w ho had conquered it, and from w hom 
the. kings of Israel endeavoured to re- 
gain it. (l Kingsxxii..3 — 36'. 2 Kings\ iii. 
28, 29. 2Chron. xxii.5.) Jehorain,king 
of Judah, was dangerously wounded 5t 
the siege of thisplace: anti Jehu,the son 
of Nimshi, was here anointed king ol** 
Israel, by ayoiifig prophet sent by Elisha. 
(2 Kings ix. I — 10.) Ahab, king of 
Israel, was killed in battle with the Sy- 
rians before this place. (2 (^liron. xviii. 
.3, 4, 5. et SCO,) It is now called Rainza. 

Rim Ska, that branch of the southern 
sea which interposes itself bt'tween 
Egypt on the west, Arabia Febx and * 
some part of Arabia Petnea on the east, 
while its northern extremities touch 
on the coast of Edom. Edom, it is 
w’^eli know'll, in the Hebrew tongue 
signifies Reel, and was the name given 
to Esau for selling his birth-right for a 
mess of pottage. Roth the country 
which was possessed by his posterity 
(Gfen. XXV. 50. xxxvi. 51 — 'to.), and the 
sea which was contiguous to it, were 
called after his name ; but the ( u-eeks 
not iinderstamling the reason of the 
appellation, translated it into their 
tongue, ami called it 0ttAa<ro'a Epv^pa, 
whence the Latins termed it JTare 
Rubriim, and we the Red »Sea. ^It is 
also called Yam Suj)h,^'\\\Q weedy sea,” 
in several passages (Numb, xxxiii. 10. 
Psa!. cvj. 0. &c.), w inch are improjierly 
rendered** the lied Sea.’* Some leurncd 
ifuthors have supposed, that it was so 
named from the quantity of wr^ds in it. 

** But m contradiction to tits,” says 
Bruce, ** t must coniess that 1 never 
in my life (and \ have seen ^he whole 


extent of itj saw, a weed of any sort in 
it. And indeed upon the slightest 
consideration, it will appear to any one, 
that a narrow gulf, under the iinme- 
‘ diatc influence of monsoons blowing 
from contrary j)oints six months each 
year, would have too much agitation to 
produce such vegetables, seldom found 
but in stagnant water, and scldomcr, 
if ever, found in salt ones. My opinion 
then is, that it is from tlic largo trees, 
or plants, of white coral, perfectly in 
imitation of plants on land, that the sea 
has taken its name. I saw one of these, 
whicli, from a root nearly central, threw 
out ramifications in a nearly central 
form, measuring twenty-six feet iu 
diameter e very way.” (Travels, vol.ii. 
p. 158.) Til is seems to be the most 
probable solution that has been liitherto 
proposed of the name. 'The tides iu 
this are but moderale. At Suez 
the difrerence between high and low 
\yatcr did not exceed from three to 
four feet; according to Niebuhr’s ob- 
servations on tile tides iu that gulf, 
during theyears 1 762 and 1 765. (V^iyage 
cii Arabie, p. 565.) 

Every one knows the celebrated mi- 
racle of the passage over tlic Red 
Sea, when (lod opened this sea, dried 
it up, and made the Israelites pass 
through it, dry-shod, to the number of 
600,000, without reckoning old men, 
women, or childreii. The Rablu’ns, 
and miiny of the anticut fatluM's, relying 
on Psal.cxxxvi. 15. (to him which di- 
vided the Red Sea into parts), have 
maintained that the Red Sea was so 
divided as to make twelvij passages; 
tliat eaeh of* the twelve trilas passed 
through a tliilerent passage. Rut; other 
authors have advanced, that Moses 
having lived long near the Red Sea, in 
tlie country of Midian, liad observed 
that it kept its regular ebbing and 
flowing likp the ocean; so that taking 
the advantage of the time of the ehh, 
he led tlie Hebrews over; but tlie 
Egyptians, not knowing the nature of 
tiu! sea, and rashly entering it just 
before the return of the tide, were all 
swallowed up and drowned, as Moses 
relates. Thus the priests of Memphis 
explained it„.and tlieir opinion has been 
adopted by a great number of modin ns, 
particularly by the learned critic anil 
phil^doger, John David Michaidis, vdio 
iu the queries which he sent to the 




BfjckirgjVri*'^ Travels in Palestine, p. 168. 
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Danish traveller M. Niebuhr, while in 
Egypt, proposed to him to inquire upon 
the spot, Whether there were not 
some ridges of rocks where the water 
was shallow so that an army at par- 
ticular times may pass over? Secondly, 
Whether the Etesian winds which blow 
strongly all summer from the north- 
west, could not blow so violently against 
the sea as to keep it back on a heap ; 
so that the Israelites might have passecl 
without a miracle ? ” And a copy of 
these queries was left also for Mr. Bruce, 
to joki his inquiries likewise : his ob- 
servations on^which are excellent. I 
must confess,” says he, “ however 
learned the gentlemen were who pro- 
posed these douhts, I did not think 
they nieriteil any attention to solve 
them. This passage is told us by Scrip- 
ture to he a miraculous one ; and if so, 
we have nothing to do with Natural 
causes. If w’e do not believe Moses, 
we neeil not believe the transaetion 
all, seeing that it is from his authority 
idone we derive it. If we believe in 
(jiod, that lie made the sea, we must 
believe he could divide it when he sees 
proper rejison; and of that Ije must 
be the only judge. It is no greater i 
miracle to divide the Red Sea, than to j 
divide the river Jordan. If the h^tesi-m | 
wind, blowing from the north-west in . j 
snininer, could keep np tlie sea as a [ 
wall on the right, or to the south, of j 
fifty feet high; still the ditficul tv would 
remain of laillding the wall on the left 
Imnd, or to the north. Besides, water 
SLandingin that position for a day uist 
iiavc lost the nature of fiuid. \^^hence 
came that coliesion of particles wliicli 
iiindered that wall to escape at the 
side>? This is as great a miracle as that 
of Moses. If the Etesian winds had 
(lone this once, they must have repeated 
it many a tinu' before a.ul since, from 
the same causes. Yet Diodorus Siculus 
(lib. 5. p. 122.) says, the Tre^giodytes, 
the iridigenous iuliahitants of that very 
spot, had a traditioi^ from fiithcr to son, 
from their very earliest ages, that oucc 
this division of the sea diil happen 
there; and that, after lea^ :ig its bottom 
some time dry, the sea again r une back, 
and covered it with great l«r\ . ^ The 
words of this author are of the most 
remarkable kind: wc cannot think this 


heathen is writing in favour of revela- 
tion : he knew not Moses, nor says a 
word about Pharaoh and his host ; but 
records the miracle of the division of the 
sea in words nearly as strong as those of 
Moses, from the mouths of unbiassed 
iindcsigniug pagans. Were all these 
difficulties surmounted, what could we 
do with the pillar of fire? The answer 
is, Wc should not believe it. Why 
then believe the passage at all? Wc 
have no authority for the one, but what 
is for the other : it is altogether con- 
trary to the ordinary nature of things; 
and if not a miracle, it must be a fable.” 
(vol. ii. pp. Ll.')— 137.) 

Still, such sceptical queries have their 
use; they lead to a stricter investigation 
of facts, and thereby tend strongly to 
confirm the veracity of the history they 
meant to iinpcacli. Thus it appears, 
from the accurate observations of 
I^iebuhr and Briicc, that there is no 
ledge of rocks ninniiig across the gulf 
*any where, to afibrd a shallow passage. 
And the second query about the Etesian 
or northerly \vin(l, is refuted by the c.x- 
press mention of a strong easterly wind 
i)Iowing across, and scooping, out a dry 
jiassage, not that it was necessary for 
Omnipotence to employ it there as an 
instrument, any more than at Jordan ; 
hut it seems to be introduced in the 
’Sacred History by way of anticipation, 
to exclude the natural agency that 
might in after times be employed for 
solving the miracle ; and it is remark- 
able that the monsoon in the Red Sea 
blows the summer half of the year from 
tile north, the winter lialf from the 
south, neitiicr of which could produce 
the miracle in qiicstion. Wishing to 
diminish, though not to deny the mira- 
cle, Xicbiihr ailopts the opinion ofthose 
who contend for a higlier passage near 
Suez. Eor,” says he, “ the miracle 
Avonld be less if they crossed the sea 
there, than near Bedeli. But whosoever 
should suppose that the multitude of 
the Isfaelites c:o|;ld be able to cross it 
here without a prodigy would deceive 
himself: for even ‘ n our days, no cara- 
van passes tliat way to go from Cairo to 
Mount Sinai, althougii it would shorten 
the journey considerably. The passag^ 
would have been naturally more difficult 
for the Israelites some thousands of 


1 Diodorus attribu«ll thistle rm ‘ extraordinary high tide.” The fact, however, that 
the grdlind was bare to uic very bottom of the ^ulf/* is admitted by this curious 
tradition. 
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years back, when the gulf was probably tection of the Loan God of the He# 

larger, deeper, and more extended brews,” who went before them by day 

towards the north : for in all appearance in a pillar of a cloud, and by night in 

the water has retired, and the ground a pillar of fire,” And who, for their 

near this end has been raised by the encouragement to enter tlrj. passage 

sands of the neighbouring desert.” of the sea miraculously prepared for 

(p. 554.) But it sufficiently appears, them, removed the cloud which went 

even from Niebuhr’s own statement, before the camp of Israel hitherto, and 

that the passage of the Israelites could placed it behind them. And it came 

not have taken place near Suez : for, between the camp of the Egyptians and 

1. He evidently confounded the town the camp of Israel; and it was a cloud 

of Kolsum, the ruins of which he places and darkness to the oi»e, but gave light 

near Suez, and where he supposed the by night to the other: so that the one 

passage to be made, with the bay of came not near the other all the nii^ht.” 

Kolsum, which began about 45 miles (Excel, xiv. 8 — 20.) * r 

lower down ; as Mr. Bryant has satis- Various antient traditions among the 
factorily proved, from the astronoiuical heathen historians attest the reality of 
observations of Ptolemy and Uliig the miraculous passage of the Red Sea 

Beigh, made at Ilerourn, the antient by the Israelites; to which we may add 

head of the gulf.” (See his Treatise that it is manifest from the text of 

on the Plagues of Egypt, pp. 571, 372.) Moses ^and other sacred authors, who 

2. Instead of crossing the sea at or have mentioned this miraculous pas- 

near Ethan, their second station, tiv) sage, that no other account is support- 

Israelites turned” southwards along able, but that which supposes the 

the western shore ; and their third sta- • Hebrews to cross over the sea from 
tion at Piliahiroth, or Bcdea, was at shore to shore, in a vast space of dry 

least a full day*s journey below' Ethan ; ground which was lett void by the 

as Mr. Bryant has satisfactorily proved waters at their retiring. (Exod xiv. It;, 

from Scripture. (Exod, xiv'. 2.) And 17. &c.). To omit the numerous allu- 

it was this unexpected change in the sionsin the hook of Psalms, Isaiah says 

direction of their inarch, which inti- (Ixiii. 11, &c.) that the Lord diviyled 

mated an intention in the Israelites to the waves before his people, that he 

<|uit Egypt; and the apparently disad- conducted them through the bottom of 

vantageous situation in wdiieh they the abyss, as a horse is led through the 

were then placed, entangled in the midst of afield, llabakkuk says(iii. 15.), 

land, and shut in by the wiitlerness,” that tlic Lord made himself a road to 

with a deep sea in front, tlie mountains drive his chariot and horses across the 

of Attaka on the sides, and tlic enemy sea, across the mud of great waters, 

in their rear, that tempted the Egyp- Lastly, in the apocryphal bookof Wis- 

tians to pursue them through the val- dom we read (xix,7,H. x. 17, 18.), that 

ley of Bedea, by the direct ‘road from the dry land appeared all on a smlden 

Cairo; who “ overtook them encamp- in a place where water was before ; that 

ing by the sea, beside Pihahiroth, oppo- a free passage was opened in a moment 

jiitc to Baalzephon.” (Exod. xiv. 2 — 5).) through the midst of the Red Sea; and 

Niebuhr wonders how the Israelites that a green field was seen in the midst 

could suffer themselves to be brought of the abyss. 

into such a disadvantageous situation, Rkpiiaim, Valley of. See p. 49. supra, 

or be led blindfold by Moses to their Ri:uben, Canton of the tribe of. See 

apparent destruction: “one need only p. 11. supra 

travel with a caravan,” cays he, “ fi^hicli Rhkgium, a port-town in Italy, opjio- 
Hieets with the least obstacle, viz. a site to Sieil}'. Here St, Paul staid but 

small toiTent, to be convinced that the one day (Actsxxviii. 13), and did no- 

orienlals do not let themselves be led, thing which St. Luke thought fit to 

hke fools, by their Caravan Baschi,” or mention : but in that day say the fabu- 

leader of the caravan. (p.550.) But Ions writersV^f the church of Rome, he 
the Israelites went out of E ,ypt with converted some of the inhabitants and 
“ a high hand,” ihougli led ' iy Moses, strangers that were there, by Inirniim a 
yet ulider the visible geidaikcc and pro- large stone pillar with a little candle; 

* Dr. Hfl k'sis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 388— SOD The preceding clabo- 

Tatt view ol rm”. ^ct furnishes n. most clear and satisfactoiy answer to the cavils of 
niodcra infidels; 
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preached to the fishes of the sea; and 
commanded the grasshoppers, which 
with their noise disturbed nis preaching, 
to be silent, from which time they left 
the land ! ! ! 

Rhodes, an island and city in the 
Levant, whicrh is said to have derived 
its name from the abundance of roses 
which grew there. When Saint Paul 
went to Jerusalem, a. d. 58, he went 
from Miletus to Coos, from Coos to 
Rhodes, and thence to Patm’a in Lycia. 
(Acts xxi. 1.) 

RoitiE, the metropolis of the world 
during the period comprised in the New 
'restament history. According to the 
chronology of Archbishop Usher, this 
city was founded by Remus and Romu- 
lus, A.M. 306G of the Julian period, in 
A.M. 3‘J5G, TJ. c. 748, towards the close 
of the reign of llezekiah, king of^Judah. 
This city is so well known, that it is 
needless to give any account of it here. 
The sacred authors of the old IVstA- 
ment have never mentioned it ; but it 
frequently occurs iu the books of the 
Maccal)(*(^s and iu the New Testament. 
Saint Peter (lEp. v. 15.) has denoted 
it by the figurative name of Babylon. 
yVfr church Hint is at Babylon elected 
together with yoUy saluteth you. Saint 
John in his Revelation (xiv. 8. xvi. 19. 
xvii. 5. xviii.,2. 10. 21.) points it out by. 
the same name, and describes it in such 
;i manner, as can only agree to Rome; 
1. By its command over all nations, 2. 
By its cruelty towards the saints, and 
5. By its situation upon seven hills. 
(R(*v. xvii. 9.) 

St. Paul came twice to Rome : — First, 
A. D. <>1, when he appealed to Ciesar; 
ami, secondly, a.d. Gh, a year) before 
his iiKirtyrdoin, which happened in a.d. 
GO*. Saint Peter is supposed to have 
been at Rome more than once. It has 
been thought I'C went ihitiier a. n. 42: 
he might ret\iru thither again about 
A.D. 45, 58, and G5. He suliered mar- 
tyrdom there a.d. e 

Salt Sea. See pp. 38 — 59. supra. 

Salt, Vale of. f). 48. supra. 

Samaiua, Mountains - f. f’kje p. 4G. 
supra- 

Samaria, Region o4*. Setf p. 15. siipra. 

S\MAHiA, the anttent capital oi the 
kingdom of Israel^ If very frequently 
mentioned in the Qhl Testmuent: it 
was situated on a hi^ which (k < ived its 
name from Semer.of Sheiucr, ol whom 
it was pWchased by Omri king i>f Israel, 


B.c. 921, who made it the seat of his 
government, and called it Samaria 
(Hcb. Sliomei-on)tvoivi its former owner. 
By his sua:essors it was greatly im- 
proved and fortified, and, after resisting 
the repeated attacks of the kings of 
Assyria, it w^as destroyed by Shalmane- 
ser, If. c. 717, who reduced it to a hcajh 
of stones. (Micali i. G, 2 Kings xvii. 6,} 
Samaria seems to have arisen again from 
its ruins during the reign of Alexander^ 

If. c. 549, after whose death it was sub- 
ject to the Egyptian and Syrian kings^ 
until it was besieged, taken, and rased 
to the ground by the^ high priest Hyr- 
canus, B. c. 1 29. or 150. It was after- 
wards wholly rebuilt, and considerably 
enlarged by Herod, siirnamed the Great, 
who gave it the name of Sebastc, and 
erected a temple there, in honour of 
the emperor Augustus (Sebastos) Csesar. 
'fhe situation is extremely beautiful and 
strong by nature. It stands on a fine, 
large, insulated hill, surrounded byti 
• broad deep valley ; which is environed 
by four hills, oiic on eac^ii side, that are 
cultivated with terraces up to the top, 
sown with grain, and (asnhe valley also 
is) planted with fig and olive trees. 
The hill of Samaria likewise rises in 
terraais to a height equal to any of the 
adjoining mountains. Samaria is now 
reduced to a small and poor village. 

SA^ros, an island of the Archipelago 
on the coast of Asia Minor. The Ro- 
mans wrote to the governor of Samos 
in favour of the Jc^ws, in the time of 
)SiiT]on MaccaboDus, A.:Nr.5G85, u.c. 159. 
(l Mac. XV. 25.) St. Paul went ashore 
on the sa«ne island, as he was going to 
Jerusalem* A.D. 58. (Acts xx. 15.) 

SaxMotituacia, an island ot the 
yEgean Sea. Saint Paul, departing from 
'iVoas lor Macetlonia, Jtrrivcd first at 
Samothracia, and then landed in Mace- 
donia. (Actsxvi.il.) It received its 
name from the circumstance of its 
being peopled by Samians and 1 hra- 
cians. 

S.fitDis, a ciiy of Asia Minor, was 
imignificently situated on one of the 
roots of Mount Tmolus, which com- 
mands an extensive view over the suiv. 
roimding country. Considerable roiru 
still attesj the ancient splendour of this 
once Celebrated capital ol Creesus and 
the Lydian kings, which is now reduced 
to a Wi etched village called Sart. A 
ff w names’’ (for the Christians arc stated 
not to exceed seven in number), how- 
ever arc Mill remaining: and they re- 
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ccivqd a' cojpjrof the Nbw Testamcht, 
in R^^iic or modern Gfreck, with the 
utidbst ^ gratitude from' an Hgci^t of 
the BKtish and Foreign Billie So- 
ciety. ■" 

SAREipTA;orJ^arephatH fLiikc iv. 26.), 
was a eit/in the territory of Sidon, be- 
tween tfiaj; cil^ and 1 yre. It was the 
place where the widow dwelt to whom 
the prophet Elijah was sent, and w’as 
pre^eiw ^d by . her cruise of oil and 
barrdl^of iheal^that Wasted not. (livings 
xvii; 9.")' It is how a small vilhigc called 
jZarfhV'*'* 

or SriAnoK, a town adjoining 
to Lydtiav Which gavh name to the 
spacious . iiTid-^ fruitful valley between 
CaeMrea aiid \Tbppa. Peter^s miracu- 
lous he’aliftg^’ of the paralytic iF'neas 
at Lydtfa, Ayas‘ the means of bringing 
the Inhabitants of Saron to tlio saving 
kndwljedgebfthc Gospel, (Acts ix. 

Si"A* of CJtinnrrcih, GalileCy ov Tihr- 
* Sec J)p. 36, .37. supra. 

‘' See Red Sea, pn. 5.56 — 

Hp.i' of Siidtmi, Salt Sea, qy Dead Sea. 
See^.'Ss, Sl^fNfiupra. . 

SmAhoir blp Peath, Valley of. See 
p. 5SHaiKPhoto 1 . supra. 

S#5<VEit,-\^allcy of. See p. 4 8. supra. 

Sefe filiciiEM, infra. 

S^HUR, .Wilderness ofl See p. 52. 
‘^upr*£ 

SnusiiA?^ the capital of Susiana, a 
proiShbb (^rEfarh or Persia, which Da- 
niel the palace (viii. 2.}, bocause 
the^Ch^dfi?s>h nionarchs had here a 
roySI' Jahatd.* After Cyrus, the kings of 
Per?®; Wefre uccPstonicd to pass' the 
win^OT^Fiere, And the summer at Ecba- 
tank-^TKh winter wa^Verj’ moderate 
at SbffsMih,' ttrft' the lieat of the suin- 


trahsactions took place, whlclv Are re- 
lated in the book .of Esther, Here . 
Ahasuerusj, oi* Pal'ius the son of Hys- 
taspes, gciicratly rbsided and reigned, 
(Esth. i. 1, 2. 5., S:c.) He,.rebuilt, cn- . 
larged, and adorned it. Neheiniah was 
also at Shushaii, when he obtained 
fri)m king Artaxerxes permission to re- 
turn into .iiulma, and to repair the 
walls of Jerusalem. (Nch. i. 1.) Ben- 
jainin of Tiidela, aiid Ahulfaragius, place 
the tomlyofpauiel at Chuzestan, which 
is the antiebt city of SluisIian,^aMd a 
tomb is still shewn to travellers, ai» the 
tomb of tlic prophet. Ligjitfoot says *, , 
that (he outward gate of the eastern 
wall of the temple was called the gate 
of .Shiishan; and that upon this gate . 
was carved the figure (more probably 
the arms or insignia) of Shushan, in ac- 
knowledgment of the decree there 
grantcir hy Darius son of [I}%staspes, 
which [)ermilted the rebuilding of the 
U^mple. The site of this once noble 
inetro[)olis t>f the antient sovereigns of 
Persia, is now a mere wihlerncss; no 
human being residing there excepting 
one [) 0 ()r ilervisc, wlio keeps watch over 
the sui)pused tomb of the prophet 
Daniel. - 

yiciiEM, Si/c/iaroY Shcchc}ni^\ .city of 
Sahiaria, about forty miles distant from 
Jernsulem, whicli became tlu‘ metropo- 
lis of tiie Samaritans after ‘the desirnc- 
tiou of Samaria by Hyreauus, In the 
vicinity of this |>lace is Jacob’s well 
(John iv, rl.), memorable for our Sa- 
viour’s conversation w'ilh the Samma- 
tnu v/oman. It stands in a uelightlni 
situation, aiid is at paesent caUed ?> apu- 
lose. ^J'he remains of tire, sect of the 


tan£.- ^TKfc' winter was moderate Samaritans, reducc'd ,to about 

at SbffsMih,' ttrit the heat of the suin- . forty persons einefly rQside,i)Ci‘c- C’ou- 
mer was^ao.^great', That the very lizards, . tigaoius to this placiVlics.aya^^jywhi.ci) 
A, ’If surprised by it in the (>peo^ .m£p,bplAUv wirlp^ 
streets, are ^s^fd to have been burned. ' -'-n igsgs iiciu' 

lip iplai' Irays. TlirSi bity staiuis is uirnd fy aifewedylp lip tite parcel 


lip idlai' jrays. 1 lirSi Wty stands is nujvig ly 'ai&weaytp. . tlte parcel 

m In this ^ 2/ (iv, 5.) 

jity; dncP oft fpver, Tiunibl had the whievh ih^. <>/* 

visittr pf tlrbirain With fWP lioriisf and children i 2.) ! 

third yKtr ,df tlW feign ot Belslfazzar >Zidon,,a. vear^aiitient and 


thir4'’ W^ .6f/lH fbfgn of BelsjiASzar 
(Danv > c, 

fetiusiiihi, tlip 


^^idpn„a. vecy and 

cclcferd^ .atjf ki\4 by 

yido^ thp 


d ‘t' 


o,c^x 2. 


and the present 'sCnlt* of Sluislian, in Sir R. K, Porter’s 
Travels in Georgia, 'Vk W . :wcl ■ 

^ Dr. Clatke (Travels, vol. iv. p’l. 260 — 286, 8vo.) has {jirriy. n j[n|i(i|tr inri very in** 
terespng account of the antiqu/tfes of Sbeclicn 3 [.«i See also ,%Ir, JolliffA'a Lett»r8rfrem' 
r.-ilestine, pp* 44— 4*-. • ’ 
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whoni^ uccording to Josephus^ it de- 
rives its name; but other authorities 
derive the name Sidon from the Hebrew 
or Tyrian word n'ly ^TsoDeu) which sig- 
nifies to fish. If the primitive founder 
was a fisherman, the two accounts may 
be easily reconciled. Joshua (xi. 8.) 
calls it Sidon the Greats by way of 
eminence ; whence some have taken 
occasion to say, that in his time there 
w ere two Sidons, a greater and a less- 
er : but no geographer has mentioned 
any other Sim>n than Sidon the Great. 
Joshua assigned Sidon to the tribe of 
Asher (J&sh. xix. 28.), but this tribe 
could never get ]^osses$ion of it. (Judg. 
i, 51.) It is situated on the Mediter- 
ranean, one day’s journey from Pancas, 
or from the fountains of Jordan, in a 
fine level tract of land, the remarkably 
simple air of which suits with that 
touching portion of the Gospel, wlych 
records the interview of Jesus Christ 
on this very spot, — the coasts of Tyre 
and Sido7ij — with the Syro-Phoenician 
woman, (Matt. xv. 21 — 28. Markvii. 
24 — 50.) Abulfeda places it sixty-six 
miles from Damascus. This city has 
been alw^^s famous for its great trade 
and nai^^tion. Its inhabitants were 
the first remarkable merchants in the 
world, and were very early celebrated 
on account of their luxury ; for, in the 
days of the judges of Israel, the inha- 
bitants of La’sh are said to have dwelt 
careless and secure after the manner 
of the Zidonians. (Judg.xviii. 7.) The 
men of Sidon being great shipwrights, 
were particularly eminent, above all 
oiher nations, for hewing and polish- 
ing timber, there being none who were 
skilled how to hew timber like the Sidon^ 
m7u, (l Kings V. 6.) This place is now 
called Seide or Saide. Tm city, as it 
r exists at present, rises immediately 
from the strand ; and, when seen from 
a slight distance, presents n ra^er 
imposing appearance. The inferior, 
however, is most wretched apd gloomy. 

About balf>way betweeii S^de (or 
Sidon) and Sour (oir 'I'yrpj we very 
extensive mins of lownt^Whiph 
connected thtise two 
these rufes h one 

stone left upon anotherv l^lfl^nsist 
chiefly of lines which shew, rafed even 
with the soil, the fouhdation of houses 


— many stones Regularly scattered*^ 
a few cisterns with nalf-defaoed sculp- 
ture on them ; and, at a coosideraDle 
distance from the path, there exn at 
one spot several low columns eithfic 
mutilated or considerably sunk in thn 
earth. These reliques shew, what it 
needed indeed no such evidence'^ to 
prove, that in peaceable and flourish- 
ing times, on this road between two 
such considerable cities,; as Tyre and 
Sidon, there must have^ bemi many 
smaller towns for business, pleasure, 
and agriculture, delightfully situated 
by the sea-side : but peaceful security 
has long been a blessing unknown to 
these regions; and* we may apply to 
them the language of Judges v. 7. TTie 
villages ceased; they ceased in Israel'^ ^ 

SiHOR, River. See p. 56. supra. 

SiLOAM, Fountain or Pool of. See 
p. 40. supra. Just over against this 
pool, near the bottom of the valley, 
through which its waters flow with 
an almost imperceptible ciurent^ and 
on the slope of a lofty mountain on 
the opposite ride, is a village called^ 
Siloa : it has a miserable aspect, many 
of the habitations being no oSitter than 
excavations from the rock, and the 
rest very meanly built houses, con- 
taining a population of not more than 
200 persons.*^ 

• Simeon, Canton of the tribe of. 
See p. 12. supra. 

Sinai, Desert of. See p. 55. supra* 

SiNAt, a mountain in Arabia Petrsea, 
where the law was given. It had two 
tops ; the one lower, called Horriv or* 
the Mount of God (Exod. iii. 1.), when, 
he appeared to Moses in a flame of fire 
in a bush ; this Horeb is therefore called 
Sinai by Saint Stephen. (Acts vii. 30^) 
See Horeb, p.544. supra. 

Sion, or Sirion, a name of Mount 
Hermon. See p. 44* supra* 

Smyrna, a city of Asia Minor, was 
situated between forty and forty-five 
miles to the north of Ephesus, of 
city it was originally a colony. It U 
now celeSrated chiefly for the number, 
wealtb,^ and co.mmerce of the inhabit- 
ants. Of its population, which is esti- 
mated at one hunted and forty thou- 
sand persons,about twenty-six thousand 
are Christian^ in communion with the 
Greek church ; five thousand are Ro^ 


^ Jowett’s Christian Rfnwrcbes in S^ria, pp. 129, 
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fiiah CSatholici^ and one hmhdired and Laish, otherwise ealied Duo, situate at 
Aety are Protestants. The Ciiiiktians the fountains of Jbrdait, was in the 
here are in better condition thawin aajr country of Rohotr. ( Judg.i. . 31 .) Ha* 
other of the iMwen Churches; The aiigel dadezer, fcitte of of ^bah, was 

of the church of Smyna, addressed in son of Rehob or Hohob, or perhaps a 
■the second apocalyptic eplsde, is snp* native of the city of this name. (2 Bam. 

loosed to Imve been Polycarp, the dis- viii. a. 12;) The Ammonites called to 

eMhOfSaint'dtdtfi,!^ whom ne was ap' their assistance against David, the Sy- 
pOinted Inshop of Smyrna. As he after* rians of Rehob, of Zoba, of Muachah, 
ivards saflhred much, being burnt alive and of Ish*tob. (2 Bam. x. 6. 8.) 
at 166, the exhortation e. Sifria cf Tab, or of Jthtob, or of 

In Rev. ii. iSht^ipeuld be peculiarly cal* the land of Tob, or of the Tubieni, as 
Cidated to silppert and encourage him. they are called in the Maccabees, was 

SpBDU. the chief of the Fent^litan in the neighbourhood of Libanus, the 

dtliM, or Are cities of the plain, gave northern eanremity of Palestine. (Judg. 
iRe iwtme to die whole 1^. It was xi.*?; 6. 1 Mac. 5. iS. 2 Mac.xii. 17 ,) 

burnt with three 'other cities, by fire A^en Jepbthah was banished by his 

from^heaven, for the unnatural lusts of brethren from Gilcad,he withdrew into 
iheir inbalMtRnts, the truth of which is the land of Tob. 
attesfod by nufberous heathen welters. . 7 . S^ria of Emath, or Hamalh, that 

8eepp.70 — 76. supra. of which the city Hamath, on the 

SsaiA, propwly so called, was a Ospntes, was the capital, 
cduntfy of Asia, comprehended be- 8. Syria, without any other appcl- 
tween the Euphrates pn the eafct, the^ lation stands for the Kingdom of Syria, 
MedUdi4rhneaa..bn the west, Cilicia on of which Antioch bccninc the capital 
the'hoTth, Phcenicia, Judsa, and Ara* after the reign of the Seleucidaj. 

■^hia Oetfeita, on the sotHh. It was di- 9. Ciei-o-Sybia, or Cale^Syria, or 
Md«d1titj^VHrioasprdvince»orcantonsi the Lower Syria, occurs in several 
whicH derived their names from their places of the Maccabees. (I Macc.x. 
•%Ri]atk)h^>^ mpect ^to paiticuiar 69.‘ 2 Macc.iii.5. 8. iv. 4. viii.s.) The 
iMPiititee) *■ word Ccele>Syria, in the Greek, signilios 

'.’IS' two riven, or Meto- Syria-cava, or Syria the hollow, or 

^amut of %ria, or Arum Ndkaraim dec^i. It may be considered, sat s 

•|ll(B&^), 4ras eomprebended betwedh ^rabo, either in a proper and restrained 

■ihhrtwd WOTS Tigris and Eji^hi^tdis v sense, as comprehending only the tract 

of lshtl between Libanus anil Antilib<a- 
Jtepnimos was the; capit^laUttcnded' ^aiusi or in a larger signification, and 
*!<>»%' Mount JMjmnus. _ It$ |}^en it will comprehend all the ^Oiinti) 
'‘'Jhaiiita;iRi|dhc|^(tcaed^ as Ae' princea ^^ ohediepee to the kings of B|ida, from 

Sdhiueia or Arabia and EgyptT 
■ .^'Byriaat first was governed by its own 
' > $ 4 ' .kii^^eaclt of whom reigned in bis own 

' •’ «aa 'it ■ called^ w ■ tti||JBeptj||liipph> WM : and ^ivitorkis. David subdued 

€mle»%ria^aj^Jjh^ .)iJiie(n^t)tA.it.29CQ,a.e.i044(26am. 

tobr. Its capital WHs1sdh^«,|n|^ hh^; <viiL6|^0o ott(jnsi6n,ofT his- w against 
known, unless it be ini. tfebak ; Ae Ammonites, to wh^Hlhe Byrians 

!3ttirtb of D8ma8cas.;v||||Kp 5 i^avc a««atahce,(» 8. IS. i«, 

4-; Jfyria ef MeutcMmlf ^X •; W.) i :'Ehq^*tmtinucd Itt wl^tion till 

waoalso towardslAbaifo8«(#«iiL the vdgn^f SertoAOBjAWhon tlicy 

2 l^xv*2a.) off Ihe’yolw, be 

’ Ueyohtl'Minhn, tb- Ma- ii»;|ilb#d .»|mV.tili thbf^^ "of jero- 

ItnsMA. king offend Re- 

j * was that 0 * 

pasb^Ot dif 'hMch Uehoh was the ilahMKuavina' deelm^icjli^ agab'^t 
But Rolioh wa# near the . Alm^ltog of Jwl^ljiiaSW^ 
7i«tMflheim»<irontip tb'' IukI of :pr»> bimaeJf uwdtw of calling 

'inise ,(N«mb. xlii. m.),' >*«{ tlie^wey or 40 his aiwstance .^ghdhfplomtiioxg 
. 1 ^^ Baiath or Hainatliv |}ofAetj)rri4wh«lput»«!in.lb'd»ath^ 

. jDawabwtrAnd 

to Aphek,^^^^ waa ^hht .of the E 

(A>«h^x.-*8. ^ aodxxL^ljX «hga(«i>,r,ErA9iiiIhi^ww4l^ 
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dfiued lA: tbbjdetiott to the kings of 'served, for severalties. About, the 
As^rriUt ^ Afterwards it dame under middle of -the third ceota(t^,'.it becaflae 
the ddttiinion of the Chaldseans; then ’Celebftited as the seat 'Of' tte eniiA*e 
under that of the Persians j lastly, it of OddhatUs and ZeoolHBt,- 'Wbmi the 
was reduced by Alexander ^e Great, Saracens became masters of dbe ^t, 
and was subject to ail the revolutions - they restored its antient - name);' ,of 
that faaj^pened to the great empires of Tadmor, which has continued $to 

the East. ^ present time. Its ''Situation betiKton 

Svtto-PRmN’ioiA is Phoenicia properly two powerful empires, that of tbci ^tliai'* 

so called, of whfoh Sidon,or Zidoowas thians on the east, and tiiat of , the 

the capital j which having by right of Homans to the west, oj[hto,incpo8edit< to 

conqUMt been united to the kingdom danger from their cottteiftl. In'thnOiOf 

of Syria, added its old name* Phoenicia peace, however, it soon reeovered'itseUy 

to that,of Syria. The Canaanitish wo- by its trade with both empiresiS .for the 

man is called a Syropho^cian (Mark caravaita of Persia, and ofc the la^es^ 

vii. 26.), becau'^e she was* of Phoenicia, which now. unload at Aleppo &en 

which was then considered as nikking used to stop at Mmyra : thenee tiM^ 

part of Syria. St. Matthew calls her a carried the merchandize! of. east, 

Canaiinitish woman (Matt. XV. 22.24.), whieh came to them by 'the 

because this country was really peopled potts of. the . MediMarraaean, And, ffe- 

by the Canaanites, Sidon being the eld- turned the merchandize of the west 

est son of Canaan. (Gen.x. 15.) ‘The after the same manner. j. , 
Syro-Phoenicians were so called to dis- TAHAa 4 uee,or Tahpane8(Jer.U4.ie.)» 
tinguish them from the Phoenicians^ a city of Egypt, whicn anti^tly .was a 

of Africa, who were called Liby-Phoe- royal city, of cUnsidmUe/uptsk:^ is 

nicians. Both were of the same Ca- shpposcd to be the same as Daphnse 

naanitish stock or original. Pelusiacm. Jeremikh, and tiievlsrtikl- 

• • " 'dtes with him) retired to tins placet 

Tabok, or Thabor, Mount. Seep. 46. and here ‘ik was revealeiTto t]i6;pro- 
supra. I ' phet, that NebuehadnezzaPslfol>U.Twe 

Tadmoi, a city of Syria erected by this city, and set up lus^tittone ■ iA- the 
king Solomon. It was situated iu the - very place where Jerenmih.bad bidden 
wilderness of Syria, on the bordei#^ of stories, (Jer.xliii. 7 — 'll.) 

Arabia Deserta, whence it is ediled., ' • Tarsus, the metropens efjidQ^ia 
Tadmofin the Wddeimest, in 1 I^ngs (ActsxJd.SSiX w** celebrated fordiding 
ix. 1 8. Josephus places it at two days* .the plM!^ #bitheRJoil>aH denjgnedlO'ily, 

journey from the Upper Syria, ope and wliereSpRaul was bornJift-jlral a 
day's journey from the Euphratc^ very rich and popelous city, auAbdA*^ 

six days* journey from Babyioni.Hh ti^ academy, furnished with 

that there is no water in t»e wilc^htots .pent, that they aye l^dtohatotoceined 

but in this place. ( Ant. Jud. lib. vi&ri:. 6. in all arts of pplilp leathihg .aari-pABo- 

§1.) If we may foimi any conjenure .sophjr 5 , «ven'tow#WeiMiespf Alexan- 

of this city by the ruipa ef it iwhich . dtia^im Atifom^ and Romeitse^atere 
later travellers have detoribed, it thust ' 'ipi^ted to ifefOT tiiehr bestprofessers. 
have been- eito, of -title- Seep.A3. 
nfagritfteehblritiie eett) arid kissomo''’ ; 

what sorpririsg tlmt faittory should Thes^JuUi^a, a large «ind_populoui 
give ai:<to,:^tteiiie<!^^ dr by vdjyand toilpy^i of Macedm^ 
whomA|bniiis,!Ai®eed\^ welan- ond of the four distnct* into 

^ whieh % ap- ‘ 'fhich yhe Roriians dividedtliae touptry 
pheMi Sijiidp' ^ter its- conqueft by PantasiuEnuIius. 

m., It was situated^jm (he ThemiiBi.iBay, 

was, iwUMf andwaSantieii|^«fifled^Theeinaa.; but, 

Ha ritpyit^tb 'CM*o^ell Iming rebn'dt'W Philip«^^"fotiief of 

h^c^tami* AlexandeTj' after -hfe vi<torymK<w.*the» 
them con- ' Thessaliansk k then recetvedttlie! name 

apii^^i^tist tbim (W tiwy had ilj of Thessalonica. ' ; ^ 

•JSiUhtili'Jh -fotlfor David. This i At the time ef hiWM Bpftle 

.to the ThesfchiniMis, Tbessritoueatlrai 
f tim resMenco of the pr^nsnl who 

iiif governed f^e MaBedcftna, 

\ L*' ^ 0 0 2 
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and of the quaestor who liad the 
ctorge of the imperial revenues.' Be- 
sides being the seat of govettimeiitf 
tbi^ port carried on an extensive com* 
merce, which cmiaed a great influx of 
strangers from all quarters; so that 
Tbes^omea was remarkable for the 
wealthy and learning of its in« 
habilmts. ^The Jews were extremely 
numerous here^ ,The modern name of 
this place is Salonichi : it is the chief 

S H of ntoderUGreece^ and has a popu- 
;ion of sixty thousand persons, twelve 
thousand of whom ^e Jews. Accord* 
ing.to Dr. Clarke, who has given a very 
interestifig account of the antioiiities, 
present state, and commerce of Thessa- 
loidcai this place is the same now it was 
then; a set of turbulent Jews* consti- 
tuted a very principal part of its popu- 
lation : an^ when Saint Paul came hi- 
ther from Philippi, where the Gospel 
was first }3reachcd, to communicate the 
**glad tidings” to the Thessalonians, 
the Jews wore sufficient in number to 
^ set all the city in an uproar.” • 
Thyatik^w a city of Asia Minor, was 
a ednsiderabie city in the road from 
Pergamos flTSardis, and about 4S miles 
eastward of the former. It is called by 
the Turks Ak*hisar: and the number 
of Christians here is nearly the same as 
at Bergamo or Pergnmos. 

TiBEniAs(Johnvi. 1 — 23.xxL l.),sti4 
^led by the natives Tabaria or Tabba- 
ree$d)j was an tientl^ one of the prineipal 
dties of Galilee : it was built by Herod 
the Great, and so called in honour 
of the emperor Tiberius. The privi- 
leges conferred upon its inhabitants 
by Herod, caused it in a short time, to 
become a place of considerable note: 
itwas titnated in a plain near the Lake 
of Genoesareth, which is thence termed 
the Itake or Sea of Tiberias^ After the 
destruction of Jerusalem, this city bcN* 
came eminent for its Academy, over 
which a succession of Jewish doctors 
presided until the fourth century. On 
every side small ruins of walls, coluaiiis^ 
amt foondations, indicate its ftnticnt 
sf^ndour, ^ The modern popitfcition 
of Tiberias is from fifteen hundred to 
two tfapusand : it is priitctpally inha>* 
^biled by Jews, who are said to be the 


descendants of families resident there 
in the time of our Saviour. Dr. Clari^e^ 
conjectures tbfat they are a remnant 
of refugees who fled hither after the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
Tiberias is about ninety miles distant 
from Jerusalem: the mcKlem town 
stands close to the lake upon a smalt 
plain surrounded by mountains, and ft 
celebrated for its not baths, which are 
much frequented.* 

Trachonitis. See p. 16. supra, 
Trogy£i.ium, (Acts XX. 15.) a pro- 
montory at the foot of Mount M\ calc, 
opposite to, and about fives miles from 
Samos. f 

Tyre, a celebrated city and sea-port 
of Pb<Enicia,that boasted of a very early 
antiquity, which is recognised by the 
prophet Isaiah (xxiii. 7.), but is variously 
estimated by profane writers, whose dis- 
cordfpit accounts this is not the place 
to adjust and determine. Even in the 
time of Joshua it was strongly fortified ; 
'for it is csilied the strong city Tyre. 
(Josh. xix. ^9.) Tyre was twofold, in- 
sular and continental. Insular Tyre 
was certainly the most antient; for this 
it was which was noticed by Joshua : 
the continental city, however, as being 
more commodiously situated, first grew 
into consideration, and assumed the 
name of Paleetyrus, or Old Tyre. Want 
of sufficient attention to this distinction,, 
has embarrassed both the Tyrian chro- 
nology and geography. Insular Tyre 
was confined to a small rocky island, 
eight hundred paces long and four hun- 
dred broad, and could never exceed 
two miles in circumference. But Tyre, 
on the opposite coiist, about half a mile 
from the sea, w as a city of vast extent, 
since many centuries after its demolition 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the scattertd ruins 
measured nineteen miles rou^, as wc 
learn from Pliny and Strabo, ©f these, 
the most curious and surprising are, the 
cisterns of RasK»I*Ain, designed to sup- 
ply the city with water ; of which there 
are three still entire, about one or two 
fqrlqngs from the sea ; so well deseribed 
by Maundrell, for their carious con- 
ttn^ion Md solid masonf^. ** The 
fountains of these waters,*^ nays he, 
after the description, ** areas unknown 


. yol. iv. pp. 219—233. 8vp. Capt. Lights Travels in JEgJP^ 

^ Letters from Fallstine, pp. 32—34. Mr. Burckhardt’s 

pp. 32p— 3C9« TraveU in %ypt and^Nubi^ by Captains Irby 
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the cohtnver of them. According 
to common tradition, they are filled 
from a aubterraneoug river which king 
Solomon discovered by his great saga- 
city; and he caused these cisterns to be ' 
made as part of hisrecompcnce to king 
Hiram, for the materials furnished by 
that prince towards building the temple 
at Jerusalem. It is certain, however, 
from their rising so high above the level 
of theground,that they must be brought 
from some part of the mountains, which 
are about a league distant ; and it is as 
certain that the work was well done at 
first; seeing k performs its office so 
well, at so great a distance of time ; the 
Turks having broken an outlet on the 
west side of the cistern, through which 
there issues a stream like a brook, 
driving four corn mills between it and 
the sea,” From these cisterns ^here 
was an aqueduct which led to the city, 
5U[)ported by arches, about six yards 
from the ground, running in a northerly* 
direction, about an hour, when it turns 
to the west^at a small mount, where 
untieiitly stood afort,bat nowa mosque, 
which seems to ascertain the site of the 
old city; and thence proceeds over the 
istlnlms that connects Insular Tyre with 
the main, built by Alexander, when he 
besieged and took it. 

Old Tyre withstood the mighty As- 
s)rian power, liaving been besieged, in 
vain, by Shalmaneser, for five years, al- 
though he cut off their supplies of 
water from the cisterns, which they 
remedied by digging wells, within the 
city. It afterwards held out for thir- 
tecen years against Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, and was at length 
taken : but not until the Tyrians had 
removed ^their effects to the insular 
town, and left nothing but the bare 
walls to the victor, which hedeniolishetl. 

What completed the destruction of 
the city was^tWt Alexander afterwards 
made use of these materials to build a 
prodigious cau8ew4y> or isthmus, above 
half a mile long, to the insular city, 
which revhned as the phees ix, from tne 
ashes of the old^ an(f‘gr^w to 
power and opulence,* , as o inantime 
state; and which. he stormed after a 
most obstinate siege of fife months. 


Pococke observes, that there are no 
signs of the antient city ; and as it is 
a sandy shore, the fece of everything 
is altered, and the great aqueduct is in 
many parts almost burred in the sand/' 
(Vd. ii. p. 81.) Thus has been fulfilled 
the prophecy of Ezekiel : 
he hiidt no more ; though thou be JtmigM 
for^yet shalt thou never be found again / 
(xxvi. 21.) ^ 

The fate of Insular Tyre has beefl^ 
no less remarkable: when Alexander 
stormed the city, he set fire to it. This 
circumstance was fpretold; “ Tyre did 
build herself a strong-hold^and heaped 
up silver as the dust, and fine gold aa 
the mire of the streets. Behold the 
Lord will cast her out, and hewili snike 
her power in the setii and she shall be 
devoured with fire.” (Zech. ix. 

After this terrible ciilamity. Tyre again 
retrieved her losses. Only d^teen 
years after, she had recovered such a 
share of her antient commerce and opu- 
lence, as enabled her* to stand a siege 
of fourteen months against Antigouus, 
before he could reduce the city. After 
this. Tyre fell alternatiely flffder the do4 
minion of the kings^of Syria and £^ypt^ 
and then of the Romans, until it was 
taken by the Saracens, about a.n* 62>9, 
retaken by the Crusaders, a. n. 1124$ 
and at length sacked and ‘'rased by the 
Mamelukes of. Egypt, with Sidon, ahd 
other strong; towns, that they might 
no longer harbour the Christians, a* 
1289. » V 

The following description of the 
modern town of Surat, by a recent in4 
telligent traveller, will give the reader a 
lively idea df the splendour of antient 
Tyre in the days of her commercial 
prosperity, as delineated by the propbtit 
Ezekiel (xxvii. The bazaars, filled 
with costly merchandise, picturesque 
and interesting groups of natives on 
elephants, camels, horses, and mules r 
strangers from all parts of the .gicd;>e« 
in their respective costume?$ vessels 
buildidg on tlie» stocks, others navU 
gating the river; together with Turksi 
Persians, and Armenian^ mtiArabm 
chargers; European ladies in splen^d 
carriages, the Asiatic femalet inibaetH^ 
erics draw^i by oxen ; and the motley 


, it)r. afe Anglysw, vot.l. pp. 446-444. 
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appearance of the English and nabob’s 
troops on the fortifications, remind us 
of the foUowihg description of Tyre : 
Othou art tUmte,&c, (Ezek. xxvii.- 
3.) This is a true picture of oriental 
coihinetc^ In aiirient times and n 
veni^xact description of the port, 
enolRte bazaars of Surat, at the pre- 
sent dav.”> 

** inimerous^ beautiful i columns, 
fetched along the beach, or stand- 
ing in fiagmenfs half-buried in the 
saiM that has been accumulating for 


ages, the broken aqueduct, and the 
ruins which appear in its neighbour- 
hood, exist, as an afiecting monument 
of the fragile and transitory nature of 
earthly grandeur.” 

Zabephath. See Sabepta, p.548. 

Zebuedm, Canton of the tribe of. 
See pp. 12, is, 

ZinoN, See Sidon, pp. ^61. 
supra. 

ZiPH, Wilderness of. See p. 53. 
supra. 


* Foihes’s OriaiOd Memoire, voK i. p. 244, * 

* Jowett’s Christian ilescarcbes in the Mediterranean, Appendix, p. 422. See also 
hia Christian Researches in Syria, pp. 13 1—141.; and for otiier testimonies of modem 
tnveUers relatiTe to the actual state of Tyre, see Vol. I. pp. 332, 3S3. supra. 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY, MENTIONED Uf . 

THE BIBLE. 


Chi^y extracted Jrom Dr. Arhuthnot's Tables of AnUani Cottu^ 
Weights f and Measures. 


* [Referred to, in Page 488, of this Volume.] 


1. Jetoish Weights reduced to English troy weight. 


The gerali, one-twcntictfa of a shekel 

Bekah, half a shekel 

Tlie shekel - _ - 

The maneh, GO shekels 

'file talent, 50 tnanch or 3000 sliekels 


lbs. oz. pea. gtw 
. o 0 O 12 

- 0 0 5 O 

. O , O 10 O 

.2*60 O 

-125*^ 0 O 


2. Scripture Measures of length reduced to English measure. 


£ng. feet. inch. 


A digit . . - - - - 

4 I A palm _ - _ - - 

12 I 3 I A spaa - - - - - 

24 I 6 I 3 J A cubit - - ' - » 

96 I ~ 24 1 I A fatliom . - . 

144 j~irG 1 121 ~V| ~lX I Ezeki el’s reed - 
T92I 48‘j“r6 I 2 I 1.3 I An Arabian pole 

T920TT80TT6O i'sol 26 I 13.3 flO I A schcenus or 


. O 0.912 
. O S.64S 

- 0 10.944 

. - 1 9.888 

- - 7 3.552 

- 10 11.3» 

- 14 7.104 

measuring lino 145 11.04 


^ '^he long Scripture Measures. 


A cubit 


400 1 

A stadium or furlong 

2000 1 

5 1 A saobath day’s journey - 

4000 

10 1 2 1 An easuw nr le 

12000 1 

so 1 6 1 3 1 A oaranng 

96000 1 

•“8401 48 1 24 1 8 4 A day’s journey 

0 0 4 


Eng. miles, paces, feet. 

. 0 0 1 . 89 ^ 

O 145 4.6 

0 729 S.0 

1 403 V 1.0 
4 153 3.0 

33 172 4.0 
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4« Scripture Measures of Capacity for Liquids^ reduced to English noine 

measure. 


A cafih 

5.S 


1,3 A log . ' . - 

5.S 4 A cab 

16 J 12 3 I A iin - - . - . 

32 j 24 " 6 1 2 I A seal! - - - , - 

96 72 18 I 6 I 3 I A bath or ephah - . , 

ieo 1 720 .180 i 60 I 20 I 10 I A kor or coros, ^homar m homer 


Gd. pints. 
- O 0.625 


5. Scripture Measures <f Capacity for things dry, reduced to English 

corn measure. 


A gachal - ^ 

A 


Fecks, gal. pints. 

- 0 0 0.1416 

1 SO j A cab 

- - r ^ 

•- 

« 0 

0 

2.8333 

1 36 1 1.8 1 Aa omer or joiner - « 

- 

^ 0 

0 

5.1 

120 1 6 , 3.3 

A seah - • - 

• 

. 1 

0 

1 

360 18 ’ 10 
I«05 90 SO 

3* 1 An ephaii 

- 

- s 

0 

3 

15 I 5 1 A letech - 

- 

- 16 

0 

0 

SSRial 180 100 

30 1 10 1 2 1 A chomer, homer, kor, 

or coros - 32 

0 

i • 


6, Jewish Money reduced to the English Standard. 

£. s. d. 


Agerab - - • - - • • Op 1.2687 


1 lO| A bekah - . - - - 

• •. 

• 0 

1 

1.6875 

1 ■ '20 1 2 ( A shekel • - 

- 

0 

S 

3.375 

1 1200 j 120 1 50 A iqaneh, or mina Hebraka 

- 

5 

14 

0.75 

I^OOQO 1 6000 1 .‘lOQO 60 f A talent . 

- 

342 

3 

9 

A JOlklus aureus, or sextula, was worth 

• 

0 

12 

0.5 


A aiclus aureus, .or shekel of gold, was worth - . . 1 16 6 

A talent Jif gold was worth - . g . . _ 5475 0 O 

In the fweceding table, silver is valued at Br., and gold at >64 pw ounce. 


J.' Roman Money, mentimed in the New Testament, reduced to. the 
* English Standard. 


£, t. d. fjir. 


A d^iiteaumicp Aswapiut) • * . . . 0000 ^ 






1^0. m. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE., 

Of THE 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS RECORDED IN THE BIRLE. 

Abridged front Archbishop Usher mtd-Calmei, 


The true date of the Birth of Christ is four years before the 
common eera or A.J). 


Period I. 


From the Creation to the Deluge^ 1656 




Anno 
Mundi^l 
or Year] 
of the 
World, 

1 IThe creation. 

Eve, tempted by the serpent, disobeys God, and persuades herj 
husband Adam to disobedience also. God drives them out of] 
paradise. 

2 Cain born, Adam’s eldest son. 

3 Abel borti, Adam’s second son. 

129 Cain kills his brother Abel. 

150 Seth born, son of Adam and Eve. 

25o Enos born, son of Scili. 

525 Cainan born, son of Enos. 

595 Mahalaleel born, son of Cainan. 

460 Jared born, son of Mahalaleel. 

622 Enoch born, son of Jared. 

687 Methuselah born, son of Enoch. 

874 JLainjaeh son of Methuselah. 

930 Adam dies, aged 930 years. 

987 Enoch i^ntnslated : he had lived 365 years. 

1042 Seth tiies, aged 9^2 years. 

1056 Noah born, son of Lamcch. 

1140 Enos dies, aged 905 years, 

1 235 Cl^inanjdies, aged%10iye*r*. 

I2i^0 Mahalaleel dies, aged 8515 years* 

1422 Jared dies, aged 962 years. . . j. 

1536 pojd informs Noah of theduUire deluge, and*coiniiiissioi»TOiii toj" 
^^each repentance to iiinnkind, 120 years before the 
1556 Dfajpef born, tile eldest son of Noah. 

'"1558 ^ born, tKc second son of Noah. ^ 

-iS8i iLaMicch dies, the father of Noah, ag^d 777 yean. 


S70 
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less, Methuselah dies, the vldest of men, aged 969 years, in the year oi 
the deluge. 

[The ^me year, Noah, being 600 years old, by divine command entersj 
the ark. 


1657 


16581 




Period IL 


\F7^om the Deluge to the Fh'st Call of Abraham, 420 year^ 

and eix months. 


Noah, being now 601 years old, takes off the roof of the ark on the 
first day of the first month ; and on the twenty-seventh day of the 
second month Noah quits the ark. He offers sacrifices of thanks-' 
giving. God appoints the rainbow as a pledge that he woufil send 
no more an universal deluge. 
jArphaxad born, the son of Shcim 
1695.SaIah bom, son of Ar|)haxad. 

1725:Heber born, son of Salah. 

1 757jPhaleg born, son of Heber. 

177ojThe building of the tower of Babel ; the cofiofusion of languages, and 
dispersion of the nations. 

The beginning of the Babvlonian or Assyrian monarchy by Nimrod ;| 
and of the Egyptian empire by Ham the father of Mizrann. 
1787[Reii born^ the son of Phaleg. 

18I9Serug born, son of lieu. 

] 824 The triirf-Df Job. 

Nahor born, son of Scrug. 

Terah born, the son of Nahor. 

Haran bom^ the son of Terah. 
iNoah dies, aged 950 years. 
jAbram born, the son of Terah. 

Sarai bom, wife of Abram. 

2083jThe call of Abram from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran in Mesopotamia,] 
where his father Terah died, aged 205 years. 


2347 


1771 


18491 

1878' 

1948 

2006 

2008 

20181 


Period III. 


B. C. / 




2346 

2311 

2281 

22^17 

2230 | 

2254 { 

2217 
2185 
2130 
2155 | 
2126 
2056 
1998 
1 996 
986 
921 


Fr om the Seeond Call of Abraham to the Depart of th^ 
Israelites out of Egypt, 430 years. 

2083 The second call of Abram from llaran. 

He comes into Canaan witli Sarai his wife, and Lot lus nephew \ ^nd 

dwells at Sichem^ 

2084 Abram goes into Egypt; Pharaoh takes, his wife, but soon restores 

her again. Abram returns from Egypt ; he and Lot separate. 

2092 Abram’s victory over the five kings, ana rescue of Lot. 

2093 Sarai giv<s her onyd Ha^ar, tfor a wife, to her husband Abram« 

2094 tshmael born, the son of Abram and Uagar. Abram was 8# years old. 

Gen.xvL W. ^ ; 

3107 The new covenant of tlic Lord with Abram : God promises him a nutner- 
oiti posterity t his name changed to Abraham, and tpat.pf »^arai m 
O en.xvi^ Circumcision instituted ^braMm ept^tauisf 
three angels, under tfe appearance of travellers; they pron^se wn 
Isaac. 

pSodom, Qomorrah, and Zebolpi, burnt by fire from hea 

is preserved ; retires to Zoar ; commits incest with his| 
daught dill 

from the plains of Mamre to 'Beer-sheba* Is8ac[l896| 

r bom. 


1921 


1920 

1912 | 

1911 

19101 

1897 



Chronoto^(d Index. 


871 


A* M* 

] 

B. c. 

2135 

Abraham oibrs hits son Isaac to God for a bumt-ofTering. 

1871 

2145 

Sarah dies, aged 127 years. 

Isaac marries Rebekah. 

1859 

2148 

1856 

2168 

Jacob and Eisau born, Isaac being 60 years old. 

1836 

2184 

Abraham dies, aged 175^ears. 

1821 

2200 

Isaac covenants with Abimelech king of Gerar. 

1804 

2208 

Esau marries Canaanitish women. 

1796 

2245 

I^mac blesses Jacob, who withdraws into Mesopotamia, to his uncle 
Laban ; and marries first Leah, and then Rachel. 

1759 

2246 

Reuben born, sou of Jacob and Leah. 

1758 

2247 

Simeon born, son of Leah. 

1757 

2248 

Levi born, son of Leah. 

1756 

2249 

Judah born, sou of Leah. 

1755 

2259 

Joseph«^orn, son of Jacob and Rachel, Jacob being 90 years old. 

1745 

2265 

Jacob returns to Canaan. Esau comes to meet him, .and receives Mm, 
with much aftection. Jacob arrives at Shcchem. 

1739 

2270 

The rape of Dinah — Benjamin born, son of Rachel. 

1754i 

2276 

Joseph, being 17 years old, tells his father Jacob his brothers’ faults; 
they hate him, and sell him to strangers, who take him into Egypt. 
Joseph sold again, as a jlave, to Potiphar. 

1728 

2286 

Joseph, tempted by the wife of Potiphar, refuses her, and is put in 
prison. , 

l7tS 

2287 

Joseph explains the dreams of the two officers of Pharaoh. 

Pharaoh’s dreams explained by Joseph, who is made governor of 
Egypt. — The bcgimiing of the seven years of plenty ff^etold by 
Joseph. . 

1717 

2289 

1715 

. j 

2296 

The beginning .of the seven years of scarcity foretold by Jostfpk. 

1708 

2297 

• 

JoscplTs ten brethren come into Egypt to buy corn. Joseph impri- 
sons Simeon. 

1707 

2298 

Jo8eph’'s brethren return into l^gypt, with their brother Benjamin. 
Joseph discovers himself, and engages them to come into Egypt with 
theii: father Jacob, then 130 years old. 

1706 

2500 

Joseph gets all the money of Egypt into the royal treasury. 

1704 

2501 

Joseph gets all the cattle of Egypt for the king. 

1703 

2502 

The Egyptians sell their lands and liberties to Pharaoh. 

1702 

2502 

The end of the seven years of scarcity. Joseph returns the Egyptians 
their cattle and their lands. 

1702 

2315 

Jacob’s last sickness : he adopts and blesses Ephraim and Manasseh ; 

forctels the characters of all his sons j and dies, aged 147 years. 
Joseph dies, aged 1 10 years. He foretcls the departure of the IsraeU 
ites. from Egj^pt, and desires that his bones may be taken with them| 
into Canaan. 

1689 

2369 

1635 

2385 

Levi dies, aged 1.17 years. ^ 

A revolution in Egypt. Rameses Miaraun, the king, who knew nei-^ 
ther Joseph nor his services, persecutes the Israelites. 

About this tmic, according to Calmet, lived Job, famous for Ms 
dom, virtue, and patience. 

Aaron born, sou of Amram and .lochebed. * 

1619 

2427 

1577 

2430 

1574 

2433 

Moses Born; exposed on the banks of the Nile ; md found by Pha- 
taoh’s daughter, who adopts him. . *1 

mi 

2473 

Moses k.lls an Egvptian : fte<^s into Mitlian : marries Zipporah, the 
'daii^ter of Jethro 1 has two sons by her, Gershoo and Eliezer. 

1531 

2513 

Moses, commissioned by Ood, returns into Egypt. Pharaoh refuses 
to set the Israelitea at liberty. Moses inflict^s ten plagues on Egypt ; 
after wMch the Israelites arc liberated. 

149A 
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25131 


Period IV. 

\From the Departure of the Israelites (mt.qf Egypt to theirj 
Entrance into the Land of Canaan^ 4)0 pears. 


B. c 

!1491 


1490 


pharaoh ljursues the Israelites with his army, and overtakes them at| 
Pi-lmsHiroth. The watery divided. Israel goes through on dry 
ground. The Egyptians drowned ; 21st of the first month. 

2514 After the delivery of the law, with various circumstances of terror, 
the covenant of the Israelites with God, thek* gross idolatry, and 
many other events, the tabernacle is erected on the first day of the 
first, month of the second year after the Exodus. The priesthood 
is establishjed on the arrival of the Israelites at Kadcsh-|;i^rnea ; 
whence they send twelve chosen men, one out of each tribe, to 
examine the land of Canaan. After forty days these men return to 
Kadesh-barnca, and exasperate the people, saying that this countryi 
devoured its inhabitants, and that they were not able to conquer 
it. Caleb and Joshua withstand them ; the people mutiny. God 
swears that none of the rnurmurers shoukl enter the land, but bej 
consumed in the desert. The people resolve on entering Canaan, 
but are repulsed by the Amalekitcs and the Canaanites. 

25.l5lThe people continue a considerable time at Kadesh-barnea, whence 
they go toward the Red Sea. 

The sedition of Korah, Dathan, and Ahiram, is supposed to have 
happened at the encampment of Kadesh-barnea. 

8552 After vfWldering in the deserts of Arabia Petrsea and Idumaea thirty- 
seven years, they return to Mozeroth, near Kadesh-barnea, in the 
; thirty-ninth year after the Exodus. , 

[iVfoses sends ambassadors to the king of Edom, who refuses a passagej 
through his territories. 

^he Israelites arrive at Kadesh. Miriam dies, aged 150 years. 

|l"he .Israelites murmur for want of water. Moses brings it from the! 
rock ; but he, as wcU as iVaron, having shewn some distrust, Godj 
forbids their entrance into the land of promise. 

Prom Kadesh they go to mount Hor, where Aaron dies, aged 125 years. 

The king of Arad attacks Israel, and takes several captives. 

From mount Hor they come to Zalmonah, where Moses raises the] 
brazen serpent. Others think this happened at Piinon. 

2555gihon king of the Amorites refuses the Israelites a passage through hisjl451 
dominions. Moses attacks him and takes his country. 

Og king of Bashan attacks Israel, but is defeated. 

Distribution of the countries of Sihon and Og to the tribes of Reuben] 
and Gad, and to the half tribe of Manasseh. 

Mpsqsjrenews the covenant of Israel with the Lord. 

The death pf Moses, who is succeeded by Joshua. 

Joshua sends spies to Jericho. 


1489 


1452! 


Pkriod V. 

From the Entrance of the Israelites into the Land qf Ca-j 
Ondan to the BuitAir^ of So^ Temple^ 447 years^ 

jTlie people pass tlie riv4,f iordam . ' ^ 1X451 

, resibres circumcision. 


taken; Tfie Sri^niSs ^1^*6 ' ‘ 
War of the five kings against Gihepn, wboitijoibu^ ’d«i^t»'; <iw tua 
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575 


a.m. 

2554 

2559 

2560 

2561 


2752| 

2759| 

2768 


War of Joshua against the kings of CanaaUi 

Joshua divides the conquered country among Judah^ Ephraim^ and| 
the half tribe of Manasseh. 

The ark and the tabernacle fixed at Shiloh in the tribe of Ephraim. 

Joshua finishes the division of the country. 

Joshua renews the covenant between the Lord and the Israelites. 

Joshua dies, aged 110 years. 

After his death the elders govern about eighteen or twenty years, 
during which time happen the wars of Judah with Adoni-bezeK. 

During the succeeding anarchy happened the idolatry of Micah, and 
the war of the twelve tribes against Benjamin, to revenge the out- 
rage committed on the wife of a Levite. 
jGod sends his prophets in vain to reclaim the Hebrews. He permits, 
therefore, that they should fall into slavery under their enemies. 

259l|I. ServJtude of the eastern Israelites under Cushanrishathaim, king 1415 
of Mesopotamia, eight years. * 

2599|Othnicl delivers them; conquers Cushanrishathaim : judges the 1405 
people forty years. 

266ljll. Servitude of the eastern Israelites under Eglon, king of Moab,|l545 
about sixty-two years after the peace of Othniel 
2679 Ehud delivers them, after about twenty years. 1523 

2699111. Servitude of the Israelites under the Philistines. Shamgar de-1305 
livers them. • 

2719]IV. Servitude of the northern Israelites under Jabin king of Hazor. 1285 
Deborah and Barak deliver them* after twenty years. From 2699] 
to 2719. 

V, Servitude of the eastern and northern Israelites under ^the Mi-| 
dianites. 

Gideon delivers Israel. He governs them nine years. 


of Gideon procures kiinsclf to be made 


king 


Abimelceh son 
Shechein. 

2771 Abimclech killed after three years. 

2772 Tola judge of Israel after Abimelceh ; governs twenty-three years. 
2795 Jair judges Israel, chiefly beyond Jordan ; governs tvventy-two years. 
2799 VI. Servitude under the Philistines and the Ammonites. 

2817 Jephtliah delivers the Israelites beyond Jordan. 

282.3 Jcphthali dies, ami is succeeded by Ibzan. 

2850lbzun dies, and Klon succeed, him. 

2840 Eion dies: Abdon succeeds him. 

2848 Abdon dies. The high priest Eli succeeds as judge of Israel. 

Vir. Servitude under the Philistines forty years. Judges xiii. 1 . 

2849 

2807J 
2868 
2887 


1450 

1445 

1444 

14451 


1?52 

1245 
ofll256 

1235 
1252 
1210 
1206 
1187 
1182 
1175 
tilG5 
1157 


2888 


Samuel bom. 

Under his judicature God raises Samson, born 2849. 

Samsbii marries at Timnath. 

Samson burns the ripe corn of the Philistines. ^ ^ . i 

Samson delivered to the Philistines by Dalilah ; kills himself under the 
ruins of the temple of Dagon, with a great multitude of Philistines. 
He defended Israel twenty years, from 2867 to 2^87. * \ 

War between the Philistines and the Israelites. 1 he ark taken hy| 
the Philistines. Death ot the high priest Eli : 
forty years. 

The jPhilistines.scnd back the ark with presents. 

Samuel is iiafcdwiedaed and judge of Israel thirty-nin^ qi* forty 

r years. Victory of the Israelites over the#Phihstinps. 

2968(The Israelites ask a king of Samuel. 

Saul is jind consecrated kjnff. 


29091 

2911 


h8 governed Israel 
, It is deposited at 


11.55 

1157 

1136 

1117 


1116 


1096 

1095 


War of 




S^ul, wTto, liavidg disobeyed:Sam^eP^l093 



574 
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A.M. B. C. 

291$ The birth of David, the son of Jesse. 1085 

294 Samuel sent bv God to Bethlehem to anoint David. 1065 

2942 War of the Philistines against the Israelites. David kills Goliad. 1062 
2945jSaul, urged by jealousy, endeavours to slay David. J06i 

2944| 1060 

to David flees to various places to avoid the jealousy of Saul. to 

2948* 10561 


2949 War of the Philistines against Saul. Saul causes the ghost of Samuel 10551 
to be raised. He loses the battle, and kills himself, 
shbosheth son of Saul acknowledged king ; reigns at Mahannim 
beyond Jordan. 

David acknowledged king by Judah^ and consecrated a second time. 
Reigns at Hebron. 

2956|Abner quits Ishbosheth resorts to David. Is treacherously slain by 1048| 
Joab. ^ 

shbosheth being assassinated, David is acknowledged king over all 
Israel, and consccrtited the third time at Hebron. 

2957|Jerusaleni taken from the Jebusites by David, who makes it the royal 1047| 
city. . 

2959 David brings’tne ark from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem. 1045 

2960 David designs to build a temple to the Lcfrd ; is diverted from it by 1014 

' the prophet Nathan. ^ 

David’s war against the Philistines, ngainst Hadadezer, against Da-j 
masciis, and, against Idumjjea, continued about six years. 

2967|David’s ^Nvar against the king of the Aniinonitcs, who had insulted his 1057| 
ambassadors, , 

2968 DavidV^* ar against the Syrians, .who had assisted the Aninionites. I036l 

2969 Joab besiegeth Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites. David com- 

mits adultery with Bathsheba, and causes Uriah to be killed. 
Rabbah taken. 

297ojAfter the birth of the son conceived by the adultery of David with 1054| 
Bathsheba, Nathan reproves David for his crime. David’s repent- 
ance. 

2971 Solomon born. 10.55 

2981 Absalom’s rebellion against his father David. 1025 

Absalom killed by Joab. 

Sedition of Shelia, the son of Bichri, appeased by Joab. 

2983rfhc beginning of the famine sent by God, to avenge the death of tlicjl02l| 
Gibeonites, unjustly slain by Saul ; cmlcd in 2986, 

2987lDavid numbers the ^iCople. God gives him the choice of tlircel017| 
plagues by which to he punished. 

2988jDavid prepares for the building of the temple on Mount Zion, in the] 101 6 | 
threshing-floor of Araiinah. 

Rehoboam son of Solomon born. 

2989|Ahishag the Shunamite given to David. ilOl5| 

Adonijah aspires to the kingdom, Daviil causes his son Solomon 
to be crowned, who is nroclaimed king by all Israch 

2990|The death of Davi<l, aged 70 years. 1014[ 

Solomon reigns (jlonc, having reigned about six months in the life-] 
time of his father David. He reigned in all 4o years. 

Adonijah slain, and Abiathar deprived of the office of high priest ; 
Zadok in future enjoys it alone. Joab slain in the tcrtiple. 

2991 Solomon marries a daughter of the king of Egypt. . 1015 

2992]‘Iiram king of Tyre congratulates Solomoit orv. his accession to the 1012 
crown ; Solomon re^ ^fes of him timber and workmen to assist him 
in building the temple. 

jtiys .<ir>u|)dation of the temple. 

500o!Th temide oftvSolomon Qnij^hed, being seven yetin and a half in 1005| 

! Imildin.;. 
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S75 


Peuioi) VI, 


From the Building the Temple to the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity years. 

A • M* 

.TOOl Dedication of the temple. 

5012|Solonion finishes the building of his palace, and of that of his queen, 
the daughter of Pharaoh. 

5026jJcroboarn rehefa against Solomon. He flies into Egypt to Shisluik, 

5029 jThe death of Solomon, Succession of Uehohoam, and the revoltl 
of the ten tribes. Jeroboam the son of Nebat acknowledged king 
of the ten tribes. * 


B. C. 
1004 
692 

978 

975 


A.M. 

3029 


n. r. 

975 


3030 


974 


3032 972 

3033 971 

304G 958 

3047 957 

3049 955 

3053 949 

3055 951 

3063 941 

3064 940 


Alngs of Judah y 
for 388 years. 

Rehoboam, intending to 
subdue the ten tribes, 
is commanded to for- 
bear. Reigiied 1 7 
years. 

The priests and Israel- 
ites that fear the Lofd, 
withdraw in great niim- ‘ 
bers from the kingdom 
of Israel into that of 
Juflah. 

Rehoboam givc,s himself 
up to impiety. • 

Shisliak king of Egypt 
comes to Jerusalem ; 
plunders the temple 
and the king. 

Rehoboam dies. Abij^m 
succeeds him ; reigns 
three years, 

Ahijain’s victory over 
Jeroboam ; who ^oses 
many thousands of his 
trooi)s. 

Abijam dies. Asa suc- 
ceeds him. 

Asa sujipresses MohUry 
in Judali. 

Jehosliaphnt son of Asa 
bom. 

Asslh victory over Zerah 
king of Ethiopia, or 

Clish, 

.Abu 1 1 ngages Ikin hadad 
king of Syfid to make 
au i^nipiion into the 
* irritprie of tlic king- 
mii of Israel, to force 
. _ uslia to ritiii: his un- 
dertiikjng^at Uamah. 


A’ings of I^aely 
for 254 years. 

Jeroboam, son of Nebat, 
the first king of Israel, 
or of the revolted ten 
tribes. 


A.M. B.C. 

3029 975 


Jeroboam, son of Nebat, 3030 
king of Israel abo- 
lishes the worship of 
the Lord, and sets up* 
the golcfen calves. 
Reigned 19 years. • 


974 


Jeroboam overcome by 3047 
Abijam, wIk, kills 
.'TtXljOOO men. 

Jeroboam dies ; Nadab his 3050 
son suedbeds ; reigns 
two years. 

Nadab dies ; llnasha sue- 3054 
ceeds him. Reigns 20 
years. 


957 

954 

950 


Baasl^ liuilds ^ Ramab^ 3064 
to hinder Israel from 
going to Jerusalem. 

— riis territories in- 
vaded by Ben-hadad 
king of Damascus. 

Baasha^di^s ; Elah hisi son 3074 
succeeds him ; reigns 
two years. 

Elali kilfted by Zlmri, who 3075 
u.iwrps the kingdom se- 
ven days. 


940 

930 

929 
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B. C. 

JITngjf of Judah* 

Agings of Israel. 

A. M. 

«. c. j 




Oniri, besieges Zimri in 

307S 

929 




Tirzah ; he burns him - 






self in the palace. 






Omri prevails over Tibni. 

3079 

925 




Reigns alone in the 






31st year of Asa. 



3080 

924 

Jeboram son of Jehosha* 

Omri builds Samaria ; 

3080 

924 



phat born. 

makes it the seat of his 



8087 

917 

Asa troublt^ with a lame«> 

kingdom. 





ness (probably the 

Omri dies. 

3090 

918 



{(out)» places his con- 

Ahab his son succeeds : 





ficlcncc in physicians, 

reigns 22 years. 





ratlier than in God*> 

The prophet Elijah in the 



8090 

914 

Asa dies, having reigned 

kingdom of Israel. 


* 



41 years. 

He presents himself be- 

3096 

908 



Jehoshaphat succeeds Asa. 

^ fore Ahab, and slays 

f 


8092 

912 

Expels superstitious wor- 

the false prophets of 





ship. 

Baal. 



3097 

907 

Ahazlah biM-n^ son of Je- 

Gives the prophetic unc- 





homm and Athaliah, 

tion to Elisha. 





and grandson of Jeho- 

Ben hadad king of Syria 

3103 

901 



shaphat. 

hesiegijs Samaria ; is 






forced to quit it. 





€ 

Returns the year follow- 

3104 

900 




tng ; is defeated at 





r 

Aphek. 



8106 

898 

fjdioshaphat notui nates 

Ahab invests his son Aha- 

3106 

898 



his son Jehoram king ; 

ziah witli the royal 




9 

makes him his viceroy.* 

power and dignity. 



8107 

897 

Jehoshaphat accompanies 

Ahab wars against Ra- 

1307 

897 



Ahab in his expedition 

moth-gilcad ; is killed 





af«iiist Rartfbth-gilead ; 

j in disguise. 



j 


where lie narrowly es- 

1 Ahasiah succeeds : reigns 





capes a gr^t danger. 

1 2 years. 



8108 

896 

Jehoshiipbat equips u fleet 

) Ahaziah, falling from the 

3108 

896 



for Opbir ; Ahaziah 

1 lattice of his house, is 





king of I.^raef partak- 

dangerously wounded. 





ing of the dcsi^n^ the 

1 and dies ; Jehoram his 





fleet is destro)^*d hy 

1 brother succeeds him, 





tempest. 

j and makes war against 





About this time jeho- 

1 IVfoab. 





sliaphat is invaded by 

; Elisha foretells victory to 

3109 

89.5 



the Ammonites and 

1 the army of Israel, 


1 



IVIoabites, over whom 

1 and procures water in 


1 



hc^pbtains a miraculous 

abundance. 





victojy'. 






Elijali removed from this ; 

i 





world in a liery chariot. 




3112 

892 

Jehoshaphat invests ' his j 

- 





son Jehoram with the | 



• 



royal dignity. 




8113 

889 

Jehoshaphat dies ; having ; 

i 

1 




reigned 25 years. Je- 

1 ^ 1 





horam succeeds him. | 

1 1 



31J6 

888 

Jehoram, at the impor- 

! 

) 





tunit^r of fij.s wife Atha- I 

& 





liahi ^introduces into 

W 





Judah the wqirsbip of 

f 





f * 




3117 i 

887 

Jehoram Mnittan by God 




1 

I 

with M iii^uriible dit> 




3113 i 


bewds. 




< 

<»} 

888^ 





1 


o%aa- j 

• 

• 
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A. M. B. c. Kings of Judah. 

sociate in his king* 
dom. Jehoram dies; hav- 
ing reigned four years* 

3119 885 Ahaziah reigns but one 

year, 

Joash or Jehoash born, 
Homer the Greek poet 
flourishes. 

3120 884 Ahaziah accompanies Je- 

horam ting of Israel 
to the siege of Ramoth- 
gilead. 

Ahaziah slain by Jehu. 
Athaliah' kills all the 
royal family ; usurps 
the kingdom. Jehoash 
is preserved and kept 
secretly in the temple 
six years, 

3126 878 Jehoiada the high priest 

sets Jehoash on the 
throne of Jiida^^ and 
slays Athaliah. 

Jehoash reigns 40 years. 

3 1 40 8f;4 Amaziah son of Joash boro. 
3147 857 Jehoash repairs the temple. 

3164 840 Zechariah the high priest, 

son of Jehoiada, killed 
in the temple by order 
of Jehoash. 

Hazael king of Sjhria wars 
against Jehoash. 

3165 839 Hazael returns agiiinst Je- 

hoash ; and forces large 
sums from him. (2 
Chron. xxiv. 23. ) 
Jehoash dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Amaziah, 
who reigns 29 years. 

3177 827 Amaziah wars against Id- 

uma?a. 

3178 826 Amaziah wars against Je- 

hoash king of Israel ; is 
defeated by him. 

Uzziah or Azariah, son of 
Amaziah, bom. 

3194 810 Amaziah dies ; Uzziah or 

Azariah buccecds him ; 
reigns 52 years. 

Isaiah and Amos prophesy 
in .Tudah under this 
reign. 

3221 783 Jothani son of Uzasiali 

bom. 


Kings Israel. a. m, b. c. 


Samaria besieged by Ben- 3119 885 

hadad king of Syria.— 

Ben-hadad and his ar- 
my, seized with a panic, 
flee during the night. 

Elisha, going to Damas- 3120 884 

cus, foretels the death 
of Ben-hadad, and the 
reign of Hazael. ' 

Jehoram marches with 
Ahaziah against Ra- 
moth-gilcad ; is dan- 
gerously wounded, and 
carried to Jezreel. 

Jehu rebels against Jeho- 
ram ; kills him. Jehu 
reigns 28 years. (2Kings 
X. 36.) 


.{ehu dies, Jehoahaz his son 3148 856 

succeeds him. Reigns 
17 years. 


Jchoahax dies. Joash or 3165 841 

Jehoash, whom he had 
associated with himself 
on the throne a. m, 

3162, succeeds him. 

The death of Elisha. 

Hazael king of Syria dies ; 3163 836 

and Ben-hadad suc- 
ceeds him. 

Jehoash wars against Ben- 
•hadad. ^ 

Jehoash obtains a great 3178 826 

victory over Amaziah 
king of Judah. 

Jehoashkingof Israel dies jjj; 3179 825 

Jeroboam II. succeeds 
him ; reigns 41 years, 

Jonah, Ilosca, and Amos 
in Israel, prophesy dur- 
ing this reign. 

JeroboHm II. djies^ Zacha-' 3222 784 

nah his son succeeds 
him ; reigns 6 months ; 
perhaps 1 0 years. 

The chronology this 
reign is very iDcrplexed, 

2 King* XV. 8. 12. 
places the death of Za- 
chariah :n the 38th year 
of t7zziah,*allowiog^m 

a reigii of bur^ix 
in^hths} yet, reckoning 
vd^t^tmie remkins to 
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3246 75ft Uzziah dies ; Jotham liis 
son succeeds; reigns 16 
years. 

Isainli sees the glory of the 
Lord. (Isa. vi.) Isaiali 
and Ilosea continue to 
prophesy. 


3261 I 743 j Eczin king of Syria, and 

Pekah king of Israel, 
invade Judali. 

3262 i 742 j Jothain dies ; Ahaz suc- 

ceeds him ; reigns 16 
years. 

Rezin king of Syria, and 
Pekah king of Israel, 
continue their hostilities 
agair^t Judali. * 

Isaiah foretells to Ahaz 
the h'rtli of the Mes* 
siah, an. I a speedy de- 
liverance from the two 
kings his ci.einics. Ne- 
j 741 ( veriheless, Ae year fol- 
lowing the;, return again 
and spoil his country. 

S26v 740 ; Idn n«ftns and Phi- 

Imtiiies also invade Ju- 
! dma. 

j Ahaz invites ^to J'is as- 


Kings of Israel. 
the end of the kingdom 
of Israel, we must 
either admit an inter- 
regnum of 9 or 1 1 years 
between Jeroboam II. 
and Zachariah, as Arch- 
bishop Usher does ; or 
we must suppose that 
Jeroboam II. reigned 
51 years; or that his 
reign did not begin till 
3191, and ended in 
3232, which is the year 
of the death of Zacha- 
riah. 

Zachariah killed by .Shal- 
lum, after reigning six 
months. 

Shallum reigns 1 month ; 
is killed by IMenahem, 
who reigns 10 years. 

Pul (or Sardanapahis) 
king of Assyria invades 
Israel ; Monahem be- 
comes tributary to him. 

Menahem dies ; I’ekahiali 
his son succeeds. 

Pekahiah assassinated by 
IVkah, son of Hemaliah, 
who rc'igns 28 years. 

Arhaces, governor of Me- 
dia, and Helesis, gover- 
nor of Raby Ionia, be- 
siege Sardanapahis king 
of Assyria in Nineveh. 

After a siege* of 3 years, 
Sardanapahis Imrns 
himself in his palace, 
with all his riches. Ar- 
baces is acknowledged 
king of Media, and 
Belesis of Babylon. 

Belesis, otherwise Bala- 
dan or Nahonassar, 
founds the Babylonian 
empire. I'his famous 
epoch of Nabon.assar 
falls 743 years before 
Christ, 747 before a d. 
Kimis junior, called in 
Scripture Tiglath-pile- 
ser, successor of Stir- 
danapalns, continues 
the Assyrian empire, 
but reduced into very 
narrow limits. Reigned 
1.9 years ; according to 
others, 30 years. 


A. AX. B. C. 


3232 773 

3233 772 

3243 761 

3245 759 

3254 750 

3257 718 


TigVith-pileser defeats and 3264 740 

slays Rezin king of 
D^niaseiis ; enters the 
land of Israel, and takes 
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A.M. 

B. C. 

Kings of Judah, 

Kings of Israel, 

A. M. 

B.C. 



sistancc Tiglath-pilescr 

many cities and cap- 





king of Assyria, and 

tives, chiefly from lieu- 





submits to pay him tri- 

ben, Gad, and the half 





butc. 

tribe of Manasseli. The 
first captivity of Israel. 






Hoshea son of Elah slays 

3265 

739 




Pekah, and usurps the 
kingdom. 






Reigns peaceably the 12th 

3274 

730 




year of Aliaz. (2 Kings 
xviii. 1.) Reigns nine 





* 

years. 

Shalmaneser succeeds Ti- 

3276 

728 

• 



glath-pileser king of 
Nine veil. 



3277 

7-27 

^ Aliaz remits the royal au- 






tliority to his son Heze- 
kiah. 




3278 

720 

Ahaz king of Judah dies. 

I lezekiali restores the wor- 

i 





ship of the liOrd in ; 
J iida^a, ^vllich AIjrz had 1 
subverted. ! 




32753 

725 

They begin again to ga- | 

Ht)shea makes an alliance 

3279 

725 



Iher into the tcmpicf 1 

M ith So king of Egj-])t, 





lirst fruits and tithes, j 

• and endeavours to shake 





for the maintenance of • 

off the yoke of Shalma- 

» 




the priests and minis- 

neser. , 





lers.. 1 

•Shalmaneser besieges Sa- 

^80 

724 



i 

maria ; takes it after 



• 


i 

• three years siege, and 

3283 

721 


1 

t 

j carries beyond the Eu- 

j phrates the tribes that 

I Tiglath-i)ilesc‘r had not 





j 

; • al ready carried i i \ to cap - 
tivity in the ninth year 
! of 1 loshea ; of Heze- 

i 




‘ 

1 kiah the sixth. 



I 3290 

714 

Ilezckiah revolts from | 

1 Among the captives car- 



1 


the Assyrians; males | 

ried away I>y S’lalma- 





a league with Kgvpt !; neser was 'fobit, of the 



i 


and Cush, against Sen- j 

tribe of Naphthali, at 





nacheab. j 

Nineveh. • 



32^1 

713 

Sennacherib invades He- i 

End of kingdom of 





zekiali, and takes seve- 

Isrocly after It had sub- 





ral cities of Jiukih. 

sisted two hundred and 





Ilezekiaifs sickness and 
miraculous cure. 
Sennacherib besieges La- 
chish. 

IIezeki. il gives money to 

1 





Seimacheiib, who still 






font mueslnswar against 
him. He sends llab- 






shakeh tc Jerusalem, 
and marches himself | 






against Tirhakah king h 





of Cush or Arabia. Ke- j 
turnings into Jndcaa, | 
tin' .ingoi of the Lord i 


1 

j 

1 



destroys many thp».- j 
sands of his tniviy r !)0 j 


1 

1 




retires toNineveh, where 





i* 

he is sleii^^by his l on.-, w 

i 

\ 
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Judah alone. 

B.C. 

3292 

Esar-haddon succeeds Sennacherib. 

Probably about this time Baladan, or Mcrodach-Baladan, kin^ of 
Babylon, sends to congratulate Hezekiah on the recovery ot his 
health, and to inquire about the prodigy on that occasion, 

Micah the Morasthite, and Nahum, prophesy. 

Tartan sent by Esar-haddon against the Philistines, the Iduinaeans, and 

712 

3293 

711 

5294 

the Egyptians. 

Esar-haddon sends an Israelitish priest to the Cuthites settled at 
Shechcin. 

710 

330G 

Hezekiah dies ; Manasseh succeeds him ; reigns ^55 years. 

698 

3323 

Esiir-haddon becomes master of Babylon ; re-unites the empires of 
Assyria and Chaldma. 

681 

3328 

Manasseh taken bv the Chaldaeans, and carried to Babylon. 

676 

3347 

The war of Holofcrnes, who is slain in Jiidma by Judith. 

657 

3361 

Manasseh dies. He returned into Judaea a considerable time before, 
but the period is not exactly known. 

Amon succeeds him ; reigns two years. 

643 

5363 

Am on dies ; Josiah succeeds him. 

Zeplianiah prophesies at the beginning of his reign. 

611 

3370 

Josiah endeavours to reform abuses. He restores the worshij) of the 
Lord. 

634 

3376 

Jeremiah begins to prophesy, in the thirteenth year of Josiah. 

The high priest Hilkiah finds thp book of the law in the treasury of 
the temple; in the 18th year of Josiah. 2 Kings xxii. 3. xxih. 23. 
2 Chrbn. xxxiv. 8. xxxv. 19. 
iMoney oallected for repairing the temple. 

The prophetess Huldah foretells the calamities that threaten Jndah. 

628 

3380 

624 

3381 

A solemn passover by Josiah and all the people. 

Joel prophesies under Josiah. 

Josiah opposes the expedition of Necho king of Egypt against Car- 
cheinish, is mortally wounded, and dies at Jerusalem. Jeremiah 
composes lamentations on his death. 

.Jchoaliaz is placed on the throne by the people; but Necho, returning 
from Carchemish, deposes him, and installs Eliakiin, or Jehoiakim, 
his brother, son of Josiah ; who reigns 1 1 years. 

6;>3 

3394 

610 

3395 

Habakkuk prophesies under his reign. 

609 

3398 

Nebuchadnezzar besieges and takes Carchemish ; comes into Palestine; 
besieges and takes Jerusalem; leaves Jehoiakim there, on condition 
of paying him a large tribute.* JJaniel and his companions led cap- 
tive to Babylon. 2 Kings xxiii. 30. 2 Chron. xxxv. 5, 6. Jcrcra. 

xxvi. 1. xlvi. 2. 

606 

3399 

Jeremiah begins to commit his prophecies to m riting. 

605 

3402 

Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a great statue explained by Daniel. 

602 

3404 

J'he history of Susanna at Babylon. 

Jehoiakim revolts against Nehuehadnezzar, who sends an army from 
Chaldma, Syria^ and Moab, which ravages Jiidma, and brings away 
3023 Jews to Babylon, in the seventh year of Jehoiakim. (2 Kings 
xxiv, 2. Jeren^ lii. 28.) , 

600 

o 

Cyrus born, son of Cainbyses and Mandane. 

Jehoiakim revolts a seemd time against Nebuchadnezzar; is taken, 
put to death, and cast to the fowls of the air. Reigned 1 1 years. 

599 

]3406 

1 

Jenuuicbin or Coniafi, or .Jeconiah, succeeds him. 

Nebuchadnezzar besieges him in Jerusalem, and takes him, after he 
had reigned three r onths and ten days. He^is carried to Babylon, 
witii part of the people. Mordecai is among th'fe captives. 
Zedekiah, his incle, is left at Jerusalem in ins j^lace, and reigns 1 1 
yearn. *' ® 

Zettekiah sends anjbassadors to Babylon. 

598 


Jeremiah writes to thq captive Jews there. (Baruch vi.) ^ 

1 

595 

5409,! 

Seraiah and ftruch sent iy Zedekiah to Babylon. 
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A. M. 

Miol 

.5411 


3414 


3416 


3116 


.’54161 


3417 


1 J 


3432 

34.53i 

3434 

34351 

3442 

3444 


3445, 

3446 

3448 

3449 
34501 


Judah alone. 

Ezekiel begins to prophesy in Chaldaea. 

He foretels the taking of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews 
(Ezek. iv. v. viii. ix. x. xi. xii.) 

iZedekiah takes secret measures with the king of Egypt to revoltl 
' against the Chaldaeans. ' 

Zedekiah revolts. 

Nebuchadnezzar inarches against Jerusalem ; besieges it ; quits the! 
siege to repel tlie king of Egypt, who comes to assist Zedekiah ; 
relurns to the siege. 

Jeremiah continues prophesying during the whole of the siege, which 
continued almost three years. 

Ezekiel also describes the same siege in Chaldma. 

Jerusalem taken on the ninth day of the fourth month (July), the 11th 
year of Zedekiah. 

Zedekiah endpivouring to flee by night, is taken, and brought to| 
Riblah, to Nebuchadnezzar; his eyes arc put out, and he is carried 
to Babylon. 

Jerusalem aiul the tcnq)le burnt; seventh day of the fourth month 
riic Jews of Jerusalem ajid Judaea carried captive beyond the Eu*-] 
phrates; the poorer classes only left in the land. 

Thus ends the kingdom of Judera^ after it had subsisted four him 
deed and s\xf i/~cight r/cit7's, ft'oni the heginniug* of the reign of 
l^nvid: and three hundred and eighth-eight years from the scpa~ 
ration of Judah and the ten tribes. 


. Period VIL 

From the Bahjlonish Capthity to the Birth of Christy 588 

years. 

The beginning of the seventy yerfrs. captivity foretold by Jeremiah, 
(fcdaliah made governor of the remains of the people. He is slain. 
Jeremiah carrieil into Egypt by the Jews, after the death of Gedaliali; 

prophesies in Egypt, (jerem. xliv.) 

Ezekiel in Chakhea pro[)hesics against the captives of Judah. (Ezek 
xxxiii.) 

|The siegi? of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar lasted thirteen years. During 
this interval Nebuchadnezzar wars. against the Idumteans, the Am- 
monites, and Moabites, 
dbadiah prophesies against Iduma’a. 

I'vre taken by Nebiicliadnez/ar. 

Nebiiehadnezzar wars against Egypt. 

He returns to Babylon. 

Nebiiehadnczzar’s dream of a great tree. 

His metamorphosis into an ox. 

His return to Ids former condition. 

He sets un a golden statue for worship. ^ 

Daniel’s tlircc companions cast into the fiery furnac?. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s iKUtli, after reigning forty-three years from thej 
death of Nabona^ ar bis father, who died in 3399. 

Evil-Mcrodaeh his son succeeds him ; reigns but one year. 

Belshazzar his son siieeeeds him. 

Daniel’s visions of tife four animals. (Dan. vii.^ 

Cyrus liberates the Persian.;, and takes the title of king. 

Belshazzar’s 1 apiotis feast ; his death. 

Darius the Medc succeeds Bvflslmzzar. • 

jDaiiicrs prophecy of the seventy weeks. (Dan. ix, x.) r* \ u ^ 

Darius decrees that supolicaWon should be made to no other God outj 

•himself. “ ^ 


I 

n.c. 

594 

593 


590 


588 


.588 

587 

585 

572 

571 

570 

569, 

562 

560 

55 ^ 

558 

556 

5551 

554 


562 
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3450 Daniel cast into the lions* den. 

Cyrus meditates the destruction of the empire of the Medes and 
Chaldacans; begins with the Medcs ; having overcome Astyages king] 
of the Mcclcs, his uncle by the mother’s side, he gives him the go 
vernment of Hyrcania. 

3455}Cyrus marches against Darius the Mede, his uncle; but first wars| 
against the allies of his uncle Darius; particularly against Croesus 
kmg of Lydia. 

3456jHe attempts Babylon, and takes it. 

3457|Hesets the Jews at liberty, and permits their return into Judaea. The| 
first year of his reign over all the East 
3458:The Jews returning from captivity, renew the sacrifices in the temple 
3475 Cyrus dies, aged 70 years. 

Cambyses succeeds him. The Cuthites, or Samaritans, obtain a pro 
hibition forbidding the Jews to continue the building of theii'temple.l 
3478|Cambyses wars in Egypt five years 
3480'nc kills his brother Smerdis. 

3483 Cambyses dies. 

rriie seven Magi usurp the empire. Artaxata (or Artaxerxes), one of] 
I them, forbids the building of the temple. 
jSeven chiefs of the Persians slay the Magi.** ' 

3483,Darius, son of Ilystaspes, otherwise Ahasucriis, acknowledged king ofj 
the Persians ; marries Atossa,* the d^iiighter of ( yrns. 

34841 Haggai begins to prophesy ; reproaches the Jews for not building tbcl 
j ‘ house of the Lord. 

3485The Jews rc-coinmcnce building the temple. 
jAbouttkis time Zechariah begins to prophesy. 

486 Darius allow^s the Jews to rebuild their temple. 

|1 lore, properly, end the seventy years of captivity foretold by Jeremiah, 
j which began a. 31. 34 1 6. 

3487The feast of Darius, or Ahasuerus; he divorces Vashti 
3488 He espouses Esther. j 

34S9;The dedication of the temple of Jerusalem, rebuilt by Zcrubbabcl. j 
34y5;The beginning of tlic fortune of Hainan. 1 

illc vows the destruction of the Jews, and procures from Ahasuerus an, 
I order for their extermination. j 

3496 Esther olitains a revocation of this decree. j 

Harnan hung on the gallows which he luul prepared for Mordccai. j 
jThe Jews punish their enemies at Shushan, and throughout the Per-; 
sian empire. , • j 

35l9lDarius, or Ahasuerus, dies; Xerxes succeeds him. 

3.531 'Xerxes dies; Artaxerxes succeeds iiiin. 

3537:116 sends Ezra to Jerusalem, with several priests and Levites, in the| 
I seventh year of Artaxerxes. (Ezra vii. !. 7, 8.) 

3538iE/ra reforms abuses among the Jews, especially concerning tlieirj 
j strange wivc^s. 1 

3550 Nehemiah obtains leave of Artaxerxes to visit Jerusalem, and to rebuild! 
j its gates and walls. 

Dedication of the walls of^Jerusalcin. 

Nehcrniah prevails with several families in the country to dwell iir 
Jerusalem. 

3551 iThe Israelites put {.way their strange wives. 

Nehcmiiih renews the covenant of Israel with the Lord. 

563jNcheraiah returns to king Artaxerxes. 

3.505|Nehe]niaii comes a JomJ time into Judiea, an/f reforms abuses. 

;Zech iriali prophesie:» under his government; also Malachi, whom 
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Jesus his brother: the successor of Jonathan is Jadclus or Jaddua. 
The exact years of the deaths of these high priests are not known. 
5G54|Artaxerxes Ochus sends into llyrcania several Jews whom he had taken ; 
captive in Egypt, 

5671 'Alexander the (jreat enters Asia. ; 

5672 Besieges Tyre ; demands of the high priest Jaddus the succours usually ; 
sent to the king of Persia ; Jaddus refuses. 

Alexander approaches Jenisaleni ; shews respect to the high priest: is 
favourable to tlie Jews; and grants them an exemption from tribute 
every Sabbatical year. 

The Samaritans obtain Alexander’s permission to build a temple on 
Mount (jrcrizim. 

5653 Alexander conqiKTs Egypt ; returns into Phoenicia; chastises the Sa* , 
inaritans, who had killed Andromachiis the governor; gives the 
Je\V% part of their country. 

674 Darius Codomannus, the last king of the Persians, ilics. 

681 Alexander the ( Jreat dies, first monarch of the (irecWins in the East. 
iJudiea in the div ision of the kings of Syria. 

568-1 Ptolemy son of Lagus conquers it: carries many Jews into Egypt. 

5690 Antigoniis retakes .ludiea from Ptolemy. 

5692 Ptolemy son of Lagus ^‘oiuiucrs Demetrius son of Antigonus near 
I CJaza; becomes again master of Judma. 

Jud;ea returns to the jurisdiction oflhc kings of Syria; the Jews pay 
them tribute some time. Accoj'ding to the Pseiulo-Aristeas’s nar- 
rative concerning the Septuagint, Juda'u is in subjection to the 
kings of Eg} pt under tlie reign of IHolcmy Philadelphus. * 

5727;The Septuagint vei^ion supposed 4 ) be really made about tbisjiine. 
5745 Antiochus 'I hcos king of Syria begins to reign, anil grants to the Jews 
, j the privileges of* free denizens tJiroughont his dominions. 
57581’tolemy Euergetes makes himself master of Syria and Judaea, 
j Tlie high priest Jaddus dying in 5682, Onias I. succeeds him, whose 
; successor is Simon the Just, in 3702. He dying in 5711, leaves his 

! s )ir Onias 11. a child; his father’s brother Eleazar discharges the 

j oflice of high priest about thirty years. Linder the priesthood of 

! Jvleazar, the version of the Septuagint Z.9 said to be made. After 

the death of Eleazar in 57'M, iMaiiasseh, great uncle of Onias, and 
j brother of Jaddus, is invested with the priesthood. 

5771iManassch dying this year, Onias II. possesses the high-pricsthood. 
Incurs the indignation of the king of Egypt, for not paying^ his 
tribute of twenty talents : his nephew J;jse|)h gains the king’s 
favour, and farms the tributes of Ca‘lo-S\ ria, Phamicia, Samaria, 

I and Judma. 

5785'Ptolemy Euergetes king ot Egypt dies; Ptolemy Pliilopator succeeds 
j him. 

5785.0nias II., Iiigh |)iA\d, dies; Simon II. succeeds liim. 

5786'Antiochu:-. the (Jreat wars against Ptolemy Philopator. 

578 7 Ptolemy Pliilopator defeat s Antiochus at Uajihia in Syria. 

Ptolemy attemp ts to enter tlie temple of Jerusalem, but is prevented 
by the pnesfs. He retnrris into Egypt^* condemns the Jews in his 
dominions k) be trodden to death by elephants, (lod delivers his 
peoph'. 

3788 The Egyptians rebc. against Ptolemy Philopator ; the Jews take his 
part. ^ 

5800 Ptolemy Philopator dies; Ptolemy Epiphanes, an lufiint, success him. 
5802 yVntioclius the Grea* conquers Phamicia aiuUJudiea. 

5805 Simon IL, high priest, dies; (Jnias Hi. succeeds liiiiu 

5806 Scopas, the gcnerel of Ptolemy Epipliaiies, retakes Judaia Iroin An- 

tiochus. • * • T 1 

5807 Antiochus defeats Sropas ; is received by the Jews into Jerusalem. 

(Polyb, lib.xvi Joseph lib. xiii. c. 5,^ 
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3807 Anns kinj^ of Lacedemon writes to Onias III., and acknowledges the 197 
kindred of the Jews and Lacedemonians. The year uncertain. 
Perhaps it w^as rather Onias 1. 

3812 Antiochiis the Great gives his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to 192 
Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt ; and as a dowry, Coclo-Syria, 
Phoenicia, Jiidma, and Samaria. 

3815 Antiochiis, declaring war against the Romans, is Overcome, and loses 189 
great part of his dominions. He preserves Syria and Judaea. 

3817 Antiochiis dies; leaving Seleiicus Philopator his successor. 187 

Antiochiis, his other son, surnamed afterwards Epiphanes, at Rome 
as an hostage. 

3828 Heliodorus, by order of Scleiiciis, attempts to rifle the treasure of the 176 

temple at Jerusalem. Is prevented by an angel. 

Onias III. goes to Antioch to vindicate himself against calumnies. 

Seleiicus sends his son Demetrius to Rome to replace his brother An* 
tiochus, who had been a hostage there fourteen years. 

Antiochiis journeying to return into Syria, Seleiicus is put to death by 
the machinations of Heliodorus, who intends to usurp the kingdom. 
Antiochiis, at his arrival, is received by the Syrians, as a tutelar 
deity; and he receives the name of Epiphanes. 

3829 Jason, son of Simon IF., high priest, and brother of Onias HI., now 175 

high priest, buys the high priesthood of Antiochus Epi[)banes, 

Several Jews renounce Judaism, for the religion and ceremonies of 
‘ the Greeks. 

3831 Afitiochus Epiphanes meditates w'ar against Ptolemy Philomctor king 173 
of Egypt. Is received with great honour in Jerusalem. 

3834 Mcnelnui offers three hundred talents of silver for the high pricsthooil 1 70 
more than Jason had given for it ; he obtains a grant of it from An- 
tiochiis. * 

Menelaus, not paying his purchase-money, is deprived of the high 

f iriesthood; Lysimachus, his brother, is ordered to perform the 
iinctions of it. 

Menelaus, gaining Andronicus governor of Antioi h in the absence of 
Antiochus Epir)hane^’, causes Onias III., the high priest, to be killed. 
Lysimachus, thinking to plunder the treasury of the tcmjile of Jerusa- 
lem, is put to death in the temple. 

Antiochus [irejiares to make war in Egypt. Prodigies arc seen in the 
air over Jerusalem. 

A report that Antiochus Epiphanes was dead in Egypt; Jason attempts 
Jerusalem, but is repulsed. 

Antiochus,Ij(;ing informed that some Jews had rejoiced at the false news 
of his death, plunders Jeriisalem, and slays 80,000 men. 

3836 Apollonius sent into Judjea by Antiochus Epiphanes. He deniolislies 168 
the walls of Jerusalem, and oppresses the people. 1 le builds a citadel 
on the mountain ncai^thc temple, where the city of David formerly 
stood. 

Jiuias Maccabam^, with nine others, retires into the wilderness. 

3837 Antiochus Epiphanes published an edict, to constrain all the people of 167 
his dominions |o luiifoi niity with the religion of the Grecian^, 

The sacrifices of the temple interrupted; the statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pius set up oil the altar of burnt sacrifices. 

The martyrdom of Eicazar at Antioch ; of the seven brethren Macca- 
bees and their motlicr. 

r MattSthias and his seven sons retire into the moivitains : the Assidaeaiis 
j join them. • 

A!)oiit this time floiirisiics Jesus, the son ofSirach, author of the book 
of E( c]*‘si«sticus. ^ 

3838 JUS dies, is succeeded by Judas Maccabaeus. Judas defeats 166 

I Apollonius, and afterwards Seron. 

13639 Antiochus Kpiphanesi«waDting money pay the Romans^ goes .to 155 
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’ Persia. Nicanor and Gorgias, and Ptolemy son of Dorymenes, enter 
Judaea, at the head of their armies. 1 

5859 Judas Maccabmus defeats Nicanor. Gorgias declines a battle against! 165 
Judas. 

5840 Lysias, coming into Judaea with an army, is beaten and forced to return 164 

to Antioch. 

Judas purifies the temple, after three years’ defilement by the Gentiles. 

The anniversary of this purification is called Encceriia in John x. 22. 
Tirnotheus and Bacchides, generals of the Syrian army, arc beaten by 
Judas. 

Antiochus Epiphanes dies in Persia; his son Antiochiis Eupator, aged 
nine years, succeeds him ; under the regency of Lysias. 

• Judas wars against the enemies of his nation in Iduinma, and beyond 
Jordan. 

Timotrteus a second time overcome by Judas. 

5841 The people beyond Jordan and in Galilee conspire against the Jews: 163 

are suppressed by Judas and his brethren. 

Lysias, coming into Judaea, is forced to make peace with Judas; and 
returns to Antioch. 

A letter of king Antiochus Eupator in favour of the .Jews. 

The Roman legates writer to the Jews, and promise to support their 
int(Tests with the king of Syria. 

The treachery of Joppa and Si^naria chastised, by Judas. 

Judas wars be 3 ’ond Jordan ; defeat!^ a general of the Syrian troops, 
called Tirnotheus, different from the former Tirnotheus. I 

Judas attacks Gorgias in Idumiea, having defeated him, finds Jews I 
killed in the fight who had concealed gbld under their clothet^ which 
they had taken from an idol’s temple at Jamnia. 

• Antiochus Eupator invades .ludieu in person ; besieges Bethshur, and 
takes it ; besieges Jerusalem. 

Philip, who had been appointed regent by Antiochus Epiphanes, com- 
ing to Antioch, Lysias prevails with the king to make peace with 
the Jews, and return to Antioch; but before he returns, he enters 
Jerusalem, and causes the wall to be demolished that Jiulas had built, 
to secure the temple from the insults of the citadel. 

58 42 ^L-uelaiis the high jiiiest dies; is succeeded Alcimns, an intruder. l(>2 
Onias IV. son of Onias 111., lawful heir to the dignity of high priest, 

retires into Egypt, where some time after he built the temple Onion. 

Vide infra y 3854. 

Demetrius son of Seleucus sent to Rome as aii*hostage; escapes from 
I thence and comes into Syria, where he slays his nephew Eupator; 
also I..ysias, regent of the kingdom ; and is acknowledged king of 
Syria. 

Alcinuis intercedes with Demetrius tor the confirmation of the dignity ^ 
of high priest w liich he liad received trom*Euputor. 

5845 Alcinuis returns into .hukea with Bacchides, and entt'Ts Jerusalem. 161 
Alciinus is driven theiicc, and returns to Demetrius; >yho appoints Ni- 
canor, with troops, to take Iiim back to Jiidiiea. Nicanor makes an 
acCommodatinii with Judas, and lives for some yine in good intel- 
ligence with him. ^ • I 

Alcimus accuses Nicanor of betraying the king’s interest. Demetrius 
orders Nicanor to nring Judas to him. 

Judas attacks Nicanor, aud kills about 5000 men. 

Death of Rhazis, a j^unous oiil man, who chooses rather to dit?*hy his 
own hand than to fall alive into the hands dt Nicanor. 

Judas obtains a complete victory, in which Nicanor is killed. 

Bacchidcs and Alcinuis again scut to Juda}a, , , « . 

Judas gives them battle, ant’ dies like u hero, on a heap of enemies 

slain by him. ‘ , , . • • ..u 

Jlifnathan Maccabcbus choftitcuict of his natioo> and high priest, in the 
place of Judas. * * 
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5843 Tlie envoys return, whom Judas had sent to Rome, to make an alliance 1 6 1 
with the Romans. 

Bacchides pursues Jonathan ; he, after a slight combat, swims over thel 
Jordan in sight of the enemy 

3844} Alcinuis dies, 1 60 

5S46jJonathan and Simon Maccabmus are besieged in Bethbesson, or Beth- 158 
agla. Jonathan goes out of the place, raises soldiers, and defeats 
several bodies of the enemy. 

Simon, his brother, makes several sallies, and opposes Bacchides. 

Jonathan makes proposals ol’peace to Bacchides, whicli are accepted. 
Ijonathan fixes his abode at Mikmash, where he. judges the people. 
)851iAlexaruler Balas, natural son of AntiochusKpiphancs, comes into Syria 
to be acknowledged king. 

J852;Demetrius Soter king of Syria wriu^ to Jonathan, to ask soldiers 
against Alexander Balas. Balas also writes to Jonathan, with oilers! 
ol‘ friendship and the dignity of high |)riest. j 

[Jonathan assists Balas, puts on the purple, and performs the functions! 
of high priest for the first time at Jerusalem, wliich he makes his| 
ordinary residence, in the year of the (i recks IGO. j 

|Demetrius’s second letter to Jonathan. 1 

3854 Demetrius Soter dies. Alexandcu* Bidas is a6kno\vledge»l king of Syria.; 
!OniaslV\, son of (fiiias HI., hujlds the teinph' Onion in Hgypt. 

A disf)ute between the Jews and Samaritans of Alexandria concerning 
j thefr temple^. The Samaritans are condemned by the king of. 

: EIgy|)t;. and the t(nn|)le of Jerusalem is preferred to that of (ierizim.' 
lAristobnlus, a Peripj^tetic Jew, ilourir^hes in Pgypt inulcr Ptolemy Phi- 
1 lop»to\. 

Demetrius Nicanor, ehlest son of Demetriu'^ Soter, comes into (’ilicia 
to recover th(‘ kingdom of his Ihther. 
lApollonius, to whom Alexander Balas had trusted his allliirs, revolts tO; 
Demetrius Nicanor. 

He inarches against Jonathan Maccahanis, who eontinnes in the interest 
* of Alexander Balas. Apollonius Ik* put to flight, 

3858 Ptolemy Ifiiilojnetor king of ICgvpt ( omes into Syria, preteiuling to a>dst 
Alexander Balas, but he really der>igns to dethrone hijn. 
k3859 Alexand(*r Balas gives battle to IMiiiometor and Demetrius Nicanor : lu 
loses it, anil flies to Zabiliel king of Arabia, who ents oil* bis head. 
Ptolemy l^liilometor <lies in Syria, (’leopatra, his (jiieen, gives the 
j command of luu* army to (Jnias, a Jew, son of Onias HI. ; 

'Onias restrains i^olewiv Physcon, son <^)f Pbilometor. i 

Jonathan besieges the fortress of the Syri*ms at. Jerusalem. 1 

iDemetrius comes into Palestine; Jonathan finds means to gain him by 
presents. I 

3$60 Demetrius Nicanor attacked by the inhabitants of Antioch, who liad 
i revolted. Jonathan ^ends him soldiers, who deliver him. ' 

Tryphon brings young Antioehus, son of Alexander Balas, out of Arabia, | 

I and has liim aCknowledgd king ol* Syria. Jonathan espouses his in- 
I tercst against Demetrius. Nicanor. i 

Jonathan renew’s#ihe alliaiile with the Romans and Lacedemonians, j 
;Hc is treacherously taken by Tryphon in Ptolemais, who some timej 
i afte rwards puts him to death. ! 

3861 Simon Maccabaius succeeds Jonathan. 

jTrv[>hon slays the young king Antioehus "I'heos, and usurps the king- 
i ilotu of Syria. o 

>Simo ' acknowledges Dcifictrius Nicanor, who had been dispossessed ufj 
the kingdom of Syria, and obtains from him the entire freedom ofj 

i.586’2|'i .f Syrian troops that I eld the citadel of Jerusalem capitulate. 

jDenietrius Nicator, or Nicanor, goes into Persia with an army; is taken 
by the king of Persia. * ; * ^ 
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5862 Simon acknowledged high priest, and chief of the Jews, in a great as- 
scmbly at Jerusalem. 

5864 Antiochiis Sidetes, brother of Demetrius Nicanor, becomes king of 
Syria ; allows Simon to coin money, and confirms all the privileges 
the Syrian kings had granted to the Jews. 

5865,Tlie return of the ambassadors Simon had sent to Rome to renew his 
alliance with the Romans. 

5866 Antiochus Sidetes quarrels with Simon, and sends Cendebens into Pa- 
lestine to ravage the country. 

Cendebens is beaten by John and Judas, Simon’s sons. 

.5869 Simon killcil by treachery, with two of his sons, by Ptolemy his son- 
I in-law, in the castle of Docus. 

■ 58‘?0 I lyrcaniis, or John llyrcanus, succeeds his father Simon. 

|Antiot;hus Sidetc^s besieges Uyreanus in Jerusalem. 

Uyreanus obtains a truce of eight days to celebrate the feast of taber-j 
iiacles ; makes peace with Antioehus. 
llyrcanus finds money in David’s tomb, or rather the hidden treasures! 
of the kings of Judah. 

3875 Antioehus Sidetes goes to war against the Persians; Hyreanus accom- 
I panies him, 

lAntiochus is conquered and slain. 

.58 71 I ly reanus shakes otf the yoke of the kings of Syria, sets himself at 
I perlect liberty, and takes si^^eral cities from Syria. 

.5875 He attacks the Idiimieans, and obliges them to receive circumcision. 
;5H77.1Ie s(?nds ambassadors to Rome, to renew his alliance with tjie Roiiian 
I power. , i 

AVhile the two kings of Syria, luith of tiiem called Antidchus, war' 
I against each otlier, IJyrcanns strengthens himself in his new mo-, 
! iiarehy. ; 

|.589‘llle besic'ges Samaria; takes it after a ycai’s siege. (Joseph. Autiq.l 
i ' lii). xiii. e. IS.) 

5895 Uyreanus dies after a reign of twenty-nine years. 

.:)898 lhi(l(M* his government the? three principal Jew ish sects, the Pharisees,! 
! tlie Saddiieees, and the Kssenes, are supposed to have first appeared,! 
1 but their exact epoebas are not known. 

iJudas, otherwise called Aristobulus, or Philelleii, .succeeds John Hyr- 
eauus; associates his hrot^’er Antigoniis with him in the goverri- 
' ment ; leaves his other brethren ami hi> mother in bonds ; sutlers 
his mother to starvi* in prison ; takes the diadem and title of king; 
and reigns one year, » 

He declares war against the Ituneans. Antigonus his brother defeats 
j them aiul oliliges them to he cireumciseil. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. • 
i C. 1!).) ' , . j 

LVntigonus blain at liis return from tins expedition, by order of nisi 
I hrotlier Aristolmlus. * _ j 

5899 Aristobulus dies, after reiiiuing one year, Alexaiuler Janiifeus, hisj 

I brother sm ceetls ilim ; reigns tJa years. He attempts Ptoleniais ;| 
i but bearing that Ptoh'my Latburusis coming to relieve the city, bei 
j raises the si('ge and ravages the country. » , , I 

5900 Ptolemy Latluirus c hlains a great victory over Alexand r king of the 

I 1 1 • 1 

5901 Cleopatra queen of lOgypt, fearing that Latluirus would give her dis- 

turbanee in Kgypt, -ends rhe Jews, llelcias and Auamas, against bun 
with a powerful many. ^1'^' takes Ptolemais. . 

5902;Alexandt*r Janiisrus king of the Jews makes* an alliajicc with Cleopatia, 
j and takes s me places in Palestine. 

35i06|Attacks CJaza, takes it and demolishes it. ^ 

5907 The Jews revolt against him, hut hcsulKUies them. 

He wages several war" abroail with success. 
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5907 iHis subjects war against him during six years, and invite to their assist- 
ance Demetrius Eucerus king of Syria. 

Alexander loses the battle ; but the consideration of his misfortune 
reconciles his subjects to him 

Denictrius Eucerus obliged to retire into Syria. The years of these 
events are not accurately known. 

jUlOjAntiocIuis Dionysius king of Syria invades Judiea; attacks the Ara- 
bians, and beats them ; but is defeated and slain. Aretas king of the 
Arabians attacks Alexander ; having overcome him, treats with him, 
and retires 

592o|Alexander Jannocus takes the cities of Dion, Gerasa, Gaulon, Sclcucia, 
S:c. 

5926| Alexander Jannanis dies, aged lo years. (Joseph, Antiej. lib. xiii. c. 23 .) 
Alexandra, otherwise Salome or Saline, his i|ueen, succeeds him : gains 
the Pharisees to her party by giving them great power. Ueigns nine 
years. 

,3955|Aristobulus II., son of Alexander Jannmus, heads the old soldiers of| 
his father ; is discontented with the government of his mother and 
the Pharisees. 

5954jTakes possession of the chief places of Judijea during his mother’s 
sickness. 

3935jAlexandra dies. Hyreauus her ^eldest son, and brother of Aristobulus, 
is acknowledged king. Reigns peaepahly two years. 

Battle between Ilyrcanus and Auistobulus ; 1 lyrt anus is overcome at 
Jerichp. Hyreauus had l)een high priest under the reign of his 
mother nine years ; then is king and pontitl two }ears; is afterwards 
onlywpriest four years; after which he is ethnarch 19 years. At 
last lie is Herod’s captive and sport eight years. So tliat he sur- 
vived his father Alexander Jamueus 48 years. 

3938|Peace concluded between the brothers, on condition^tliat I ly reanus 
should live privately in the enjoyment of his estate, and Aristobnlnsj 
be acknowledged high priest and king. Thus H\rcanns, havingl 
reigned three years and three idonths, resigns the kingdom to Aris-| 
tobulns II. who reig.i> three years and three months. j 

3939|Hyrcanus, at the iijstigation of Antipater, seeks prote(4ion from tliej 
king of the Arabians. t 

lAretas king of tlie Araliians undertakes to replace Hyreauus on thej 
I throne. j 

Aristobnlus is worsted, and forced to shut liimself up in the temple of 
Jerusalem. • ' 1 

He sends deputations, first tofiahinins, ami then to Sennrns, who were* 
sent by Pompey into Syria; oflers them great sums of money to 
engage on his side, and to oldige Aretas to raise the siege of the 
temple. 

Scanrns writes to Aretjfs, ami threatens to declare him an enemy to 
the Roman ji'eople if he docs not retire. 

Aretas withdraws;liis forces ; Aristobnlus pursues him, gives him battle, 
and obtains a victory over him. 

3940, Pompey comes t^ Damasenib, and orders Aristidmlns and Hyreanus to 
appear before him. Hears the cause of the two brothers, and ad- 
vises them to live in good understanding with each other. 

3941 1 Aristobnlus withdraws into Jernsalein, ami maintains the city againM 
Pompey, who besieges it. The city and temple taken. AristohuluS| 
ralftyi prisoner; My canus made high priest ai?(I prince of the Jews, 
but not aHowcfl to vifeaf the diadem. Judtea reduced to its aiitient 
Uinlts, and obliged to pay tribute to the Romans. 

icr the son of^AnstohuIus, having escaped from the custody of 
Miose who w ere carryi ig him to Home, conics into Judaea, and raises 
soldiers 
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394 1 Angiistus, afterwards emperor, is born. 63 

3947 Gabinius, a Roman commander, defeats Alexander and besieges him 57 

in the castle of Alcxandrioii. Alexander surrenders, with all his 
strong places. 

3948 Aristobulus, escaping from Rome, returns into .Tudaca and endeavours 56 

to repair the castle of Alexandrion. Is hindered by the Romans, 
who put his little army to flight. He flies to Machacron, with a 
design to fortify it ; but he is presently besieged in it. After 
some resistance he is taken, and sent a second time prisoner to 
Rome. 

3949 Ptolemy Aulctes kinj; of Egypt by money induces Gabinius to come 55 

into Egypt to restore him to the throne. John Hyreanus furnishes 
Gabinius with provisions for his ai^iiy ; and writes to the Jews in 
Pelusimn to favour the passage of tlie Ronians. 

While'Gabinius is in Egypt, Alexander son of Aristobulus wastes Ju- 
diea. Gabinius defeats him at tlie foot of Mounl Tabor. 

3950 Crassus succeeds Chilfmius in the government of Syria. 54 

Crassiis, passing into Syria, and finding the prov ince quiet, makes war 

against the Rarthians. 

3951iHe comes to Jerusalem, and takes great riches out of the temple. 53 
jlJe marches against the P^rthians; is defeated, and killed by Orodcs. 
3952;Cassius brings the remains of the Roman army over the Euphrates; 52 
I takes Tirhakah, and brings from thence above 50,000 Jewish 
I captives. 

ille restrains Alexander, son of king Aristobulus. 
iGivil war betvvemi Cicsar and Pompey. 

13955 Julius Giesar making himself master of Rome, set^i Aristobnlu 5 » af, liber- 49 
I ty, and semh him with two legions into Syria. 
iThose of’ Pompey’s party poison Aristobulns. 

Scipio slays young Alexander, son ot Aristobulus. 

I'fhe battle of Pharsalia. Antipater governor ot Judma. 
iThc library of Alexandria burnt. 

3957 Antipater,' by order of Hyreanus^ joins Mithridates, who was going 47 
j into Eirv’pt with succours tor Ciesar, and assists him in reducing the 

I Egyptians. . n 

jC'.esar, having finislu'd the war in Egypt, comes into S^ria; conniiiis 

I Hyreanus in the liigh jiriesthood. ^ \ n 

lAutii^onus ot Aristt)hulus remonstrates to C lesai ; but Caesar is 

! prejudiced against him by Anti}>ater. u i* 

|Autij)ater takes advantage of the indolence of Hyreanus ; makes Ins 
eldest sou Phazael governor ot Jerusalem, and Herod, anothei oi 

I his sons, governor of (kdilee. 

:Herod is siunmoned to Jerusalem to give an account ot his conduct; 

I hut finding himself in danger of being condemned, retires to his ^ 

I govenuueat. ‘ i • oi 

illillel and Siiammai, two famous Rabbins, live about this tunc. 

mai was master to Hillel. Jonathan son ot Czzicl, author of he 
('hal.loo ,,urar:.rasc, was a .lisciplc of IMU<1 JostHu.s says tha 
l\)llio was nia-tor of Shauiniai. .K-ronin says, tluU Akiba succetdtd 
Shammai r.nd llillc' hi the school of the Hebrews. 

C .lesar pass s into Africa. Cato kills hunscU at btica. 

Hyreanus sends ambassadors to Julius (.msur to lenew a • . 

alliance renewed in a in; nner very advantageous " , ^ 

■5!)60 After the death of Julius Ctt;s:ir the ambassa. o. s of tlit aJe 

trodiiced into the senate, and obtain 
The Jews of Asia eonfirmed m their privilege ot not being eomptllcd 

336 1 Cas8iS*^aemands 700 talent. J^ oiii Judiea. Malthus causes Aiitipater 45 
to bt^ poisoned. 
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3961 Herod causes Malchus to be killed, to revenge the death of his father 

Antipater. 

3962 Felix, having attacked Phazael, is shut up by him in a tower, from 

whence Phazael would not release him but on composition. 

Herod and Phazael tetrarchs of Judiea. 

3963 Antigonus II., son of Aristobulus, gathers an army and enters Judma. 
Herod gives him battle, and routs him. 

Mark Antony coming into Bithynia, some Jews resort to him, and 
accuse Herod and Phazael before him; but Herod coming thither, 
wins the affections of Antony. 

Mark Antony, being at Ephesus, grants the liberty of their nation to 
such Jews as had been taken captive by Cas^>ius ; and causes the 
lands to be restored that had been unjustly taken away from the 
Jews. 

Mark Antony coming to Antioch, some principal Jews accuse Ilcrod 
and Phazael ; but instead of hearing them, he established the two 
brothers tetrarchs of the Jews. 

The Jews afterwards send a deputation of a thousand of their most 
considerable men to Antony, then at Tyre, but in vain. 

3964 Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, prevails w ith the Parthians to place him 

on the throne of Jmhea. 'flic Parthians seize Hyreanus and Pliazacl, 
and deliver them up to Antigonus. 

Phazael commits suicide; the Parthians carry Hyreanus beyond thc| 
Eu|>hrates, after Antigonus bad cut 'off bis ears. 1 

Itcrod forced to flee to Jerusalem, ami them e to Koine, to implorej 
assistance from Antony. He ol>tains the kingdom of Jmhea tVonii 
the feijiite, and returns wHh letters from Antony, who orders thcj 
governors of Syria to assist hiin in olitaining the kingdom. He, 
reigned 37 years. I 

3965 He first takes Jo[)pa, then goes to ^lassada, where his brother JobCplii 

was besieged by Antigonus. i 

He raises that siege, and inarches against Jerusalem ; hut the season' 
being too far advanced, he couhl not then besiege it. I 

He takes the robbers that hid themselves in the caves of Galilee, and, 
slay>> them. j 

Maclienis, a Roman ca|)tain, with Joseph, Herod’s brother, carry on 
the war against Antigonus, while Herod goes w ith troops to Antony,; 
I then besieging Samosata. | 

3£)66!After tlic taking of Samosata, Anltmy sends Sosins with Herod into; 
Judaea to reduce it. . i 

3967 After several battles Tferod marches against Jerusalem; the city is 

taken ; Antigonus surrenders himself to Sosius, w ho insults him. 
Antigonus carrieii prisoner to Antony at Antioch, who onlers him to; 
be beheaded. End of the reign of the Asmona*ans, after 126 years. 
• Ananel high priest the ^rst time. 

3968 Hyreanus is treated kindly by the king of the Parthians. Obtains; 

leave to return into Jmltea. | 

Because Hyrcanils could no longer exercise the functions of the liighi 
priesthood, Herod bestows that dignity on Ananel. j 

|3969 Alexandra, motfler of Mariamne and Aristobulus, obtains of Ilcrod 
I that Ari^-tobiilus might be made high jiriest. 

3970 Herod causes Aris;pbulus to be drowned after he had been high priest 
one year. 

* Anasfcel higli priest the second time. 

Herod sent for b An4)ny to ju.stify himself Concerning the murder 
of Aristobulus*. 

between Augustus and Mark Antony. Herod sides with Antony. 
3973 ilerod^H wars , with the Arabians. 

A great earthf^uake in Judaea. 

The battle ot Acuuin ; Augustus obtains the victory over Antony. 
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5973 

Horod seizes Hyrcanus, who attempted to take shelter with the king 
of the Arabians ; and puts him to death. 

31 

5974 

He goes to Rome to make his court, to Augustus: obtains the con- 
firmation of the kingdom of Judaea. 

Antony and Cleopatra kill themselves. < 

The end of the kings of Alexandria, 294 years from the death of 
Alexander the Great. 

30 

3975 

Augustus comes into Syria; passes through Palestine; is magnificently 
entertained by Herod. 

29 

5976 

Herod puts to death his wife Mariamne, the daughter of Alexandra. 

28 

5978 

Salome, Herod’s sister, divorces herself from Costobarus. 

26 

3979 

Plague and famine rag6 in Jiidma. 

25 

,398^ 

Herod undertakes several buildings contrary to the religion of the 
Jews. Riiilds Cmsarca of Palestine. 

22 

3985 

Agrippa,.,AugustLis*s favourite, comes into Asia ; Herod visits him. 

21 

598-1 

Augustus gives Trachonitis to Herod. 

20 

',5985 

Herod undertakes to rebuibl the temple of Jerusalem. 

19 

|5<)88 

ll.eroil makes a journey to Rome to recommend himself to Augustus. 

16 

i59S9jIIc marries liis two sons Alexander and Aristobulus. 

15 

|3990 

Herod conics to meet Agrippa, and engages him to visit Jerusalem. 

14 

5991 

Domestie divisions in ller^yl’s family. Salome, Pheroras, and Anti- 
pater at variance with Alexander and Aristobulus. 

13 

3995 

1 

Herod goes to Rome, and accuses his Uvo sons Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus to Auirustus. % 

11 

■5994 

'rile solemn dedication of the city of Cmsarea that Herod had built in 
honour of Augustus. ^ 

Augustus continues the Jews of Alexandria in theli* antient rights and 
privileges. . ' 

Herod causes David’s tomb to be opened, tojLake out treasure. 

New disturbances in Herod’s family. 

Arclielaus, king of Cappadocia, reconciles his son-in-law Alexander to 
his father I lerod. 

Arclielaus goes to Rome with Herod. 

10 

|3995 

i 

i ' 

13996 

9 

k 

3997 

Herod makes war in Arabia. 

7 

j3998 

1 

Herod is accused to Augustus of killing several Arabs. 

An angel appears to Zacharias. The conception of John the Baptist. 
Sc|)teiiii)er 24. 

6 

|3999 

, 

i 

1 

I 

1 

Annunciation »)f the incarna^^ion of tlie Hon of God to the Virgin 
Mary, March 25. 

Herod condemns and slays his two sous Alexander and Aristobulus. 
Antipater son of Herod aiins at the kingdom, • 

Herod sends Autijiater to Rome. 

The artifices of Auti[)atci are discovered. 

Birth of John the Baptist, six uioiuhs before the birth of Jesus. 

1 Year 

• 1 

, , .re«:us 

jClirUt. 

1 5 

1 Bef'frc 
the 

'’ul>?ar 

o 

c 

c 

The birth of our I.onl an 1 Saviour Jesus Christ, the 4th year,' 1 
before A. D j 

i 

I’eriod VIII. 1 

From the Birth of Jesus Christ to the Completion of\ 
the Canm (y the Nrjo I'estaiHeut. .* 

> 4 

i 

4001 

The circumcision ol Jesus Christ. 

Antipater reianis lr(>m Koine; is accused and convicted or a 
design to poison Herod • ^ , 

Wise men come to wordiip jcsns Christ? | 

Puyfication of the Uo^y \ Jesus presented in thcteniple; 

forty days after his A>’rth. • 1 

3 
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1 Flight into Egypt. 

Massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem. 

Antipater put to death by order of Herod. 

Herod dies five days after Anti{>ater. 

Archelaus appointed king of Judaea by the will of Herod. 

Return of Jesus Christ out of Egypt; he goes to dwell at 
Nazareth. 

Archelaus goes to Rome to procure of Augustus the confirmation 
of Herod’s will in his favour. 

The Jews revolt ; Varus keeps them in their duty. 

Archelaus obtains a part of his father’s dominions, with the title 
of ^ctrarch, and returns to Judma. 

An impostor assumes the character of Alexander son of Herod 
and Mariamne. i 

J.C. 

Before 

V.JE. 

400 


3 

400i 

Archelaus takes the high jiriesthood from Joazar, and gives it to 
Eleazar. 

2 

1 

V. a: 

400^ 

The Vulgar yEra, or Anno Domini; the 4 th year of Jesus Christ, 
the first of which has but eight days. 


or 

A. D, 

400fl 

Archelaus banished to Vienne in ( lauL 

9 

6 

4010 

The enrolment or taxation made by Cyrpnius in Syria. This 
was his second enrolment. ^ 

Revolt of Judas the Gaiilonitexhief of the Herodians. 

10 

7 

4012 

Jesus' Christ, at twelve years of age; goes into the temple of Je- 
. rusalem : continues there three days unknown to his parents. 

12 

9 

4015 

Marcus-Ambivius governor of Judma. 

15 

10 

4017 

Qpath q,f the emperor Augustus: reigned 57 years, 5 months, 
and 4 days, 

Tiberius succeeds him: reigns 22 years, c months, aiul 28 days. 

17 

14 

4023 

Tiberius expels from Italy all who profess the Jewish religion, 
or Egyptian superstitions. 

25 

’20 

4031 

Pilate sent governor into Judaea. 

He attempts to bring the Roman colours and ensigns into Je- 
rusalem, but is o[)poscd by the Jews. 

51 , 

1 

28 

i 

4052 

John the Baptist begins to preach. 

32 

: 29 

1035 

• 

1 

( 

Jesus Christ baptised by John the Baptist. 

Jesus goes into the desert. 

After forty days Jeaus returns to John; he calls Andrew, Simon, 
Philip and Nathanael. 

The marriage of Cana, where Jesus changes water into wine. 

Jesus comes to Cap*ernaurn ; thence to Jerusalem, where he 
celebrates the first passover after his i)aptism, this year. 

Nicodemus comes to Jesus by night. 

Jesus goes to the banks of Jordan, w here he baptises. 

Herod Antipas marries Herodias his brother Philip’s wife, he 
being yet alive. 

John the Baptist; declares velicmently against this marriage ; lie 
is put in prison. 

Jesus witlufraw's into Gaiyee; converts the Samaritan woman, 
and several Sffmaritans. 

Preaches at Nazareth, and leaves this city to dwell in Caper- 
nauni. 

[filling of Simon, Andrew, James and John. 

IsAug works several miracles. 

Mattftcvv ealktd. # ^ • 

55 

' 50 

1 

40,54 ' 

' 

rke second passive * of our Saviour’s public ministry, 

4 heals oil'' sick of the palsy on the sabbath-day. 

"howc yvs cesqlvc to^ut Jesus to death^ 

;ar jour’s serAon on thc,mount. 

ohn th j ui Iptjson, sends a dm;>utation to Jesus Christ, 

to re if he wastne Messiah. 

51 

I 

51 
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5 OS 


.. M 
:()55| 


'lO.lH 


lOlO' 


10 41 


4012 


•1043 


Missions of the apostles into several parts of Jiula?a. 

John the llat)tist slain by order of Herod, at the instigation oft 
Herodias in the 1 7th year of Tiberius. ' 

Jesus Christ feeds 5000 men with five losfves and two fishes 
Jesus Christ’s third passover after his baptism, 
lie passes through Judaea and Galilee, teaching and doing! 
miracles. 

rransfigiiration of Jesus Christ. 

Mission of the seventy -two disciples. 

|Jesus goes to Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost. 

His relations w'ould have him go to the feast of tabernacles 
He tells them his hour is not yet come ; however be goes] 
thither about the middle of the feast. 
lOOO'lAt the beginning of the 3Cth year of Jesus Christ, Lazarus falls! 
sick and dies; Jesus comes from beyond Jordan, anti raises] 
him to life again. 

[Jesiis retires to Ephraim on the .Iordan, to avoid the snares and 
malice of the Jews of Jerusalem 
He comes to Jerusalem to be present at his fouiith and last] 
passover 

Institutc»^the Lord’s supper; is betrayed and crncified. Ilisi 
resurrection and appearance to many. 'Ascension into Ilea-] 
ven, and the miraculous effusion of thg Holy Spirit. 
4037|Sevcn deacons chosen. 

|St ejih en in arty red . 

Saul persecutes the church. ' 

jJaines the Less nuul6 Bishop of Jerusalem. 

Pl\iliji the deacon baptises the eunuch of queen .Candace. 

The dispersion of the apostles from Jerusalem. 

I'riie couversi()n of Saul. 

Matthew w rites his Gospel in this or the following year. 

Pilate or dciV'd into Italy. ‘ • 

Tiberius dies ; Chains ( \digula succeeds. 

Paul escapes from Damascus by being let dow n in a basket. 

He comes lo Jerusalem; is introduced to the apostles and dis- 
I cipics; and goes to Tarsus in Cilicia, his own country. • 
Caligula gives Agrippa the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip. 

|Pilate kills himself. 

Herod the tetrarch goes to Rome, in hopes of obtjiining some 
^jvoiir from the emperor ; but Caligula, being prepossessed by 
Agrippa, banishes him to ons. 

jCaligula orders Petronius t(? [dace his statue in the temple of 
' Jerusalem. The Jews obtain some delay from Petronius. 
Agrippa endeavours to divert the emperor from this design, and 
at length obtains as a great favour, that this statue should not| 
be set up. 

Philo the Jew goc" with a deputation from the Jews at Alexan- 
I dria to Caligula. # - 

[Philo obtains an audience of the emperor, at the hazard of his 

! , life. 

[The Jews quit Babylon, : id retire to Seleucia. 

Cains Caligula dies; Cliiudiu . succeeds him. Agrippa persuades^ 
him to accept the empire offered by the. army. Claudius addsj 
Judaea and Samaria to jfgnppa’s dominions. . 

returns into Judma; takes the high priesthooa from 
Theophiliis son of Annnus and gives it to Simon Cantharus ; 
soon after he takes this dignity Jrom Cantharus, <^hd givis itj 
to Mattliias. v 


Y.of 

j. c. 

35 


4044! 


^045 


Saul preaches at Antioch^ 


36 


A. n, 
32 


35 


38 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


34 


37 

3S 

3P 

40 

41 


45 42 
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4946lAgrippa deprives the high priest Mattliiasof the priesthood, and 
bestows It on Elioneus son of Citheus. 


1047 


Y. of 

J.C. 

4G 


,^048 


’4049 


4051 


4052! 




405.3 


4054 


405*3 


4056 


4057 


40591 


4(>6(> 


|Causes James tlie Great to be seized, and beheads him. 

Imprisons Peter, who is libePfated by an angel. 

Some time afterwards Agrippa at Caesarea receives a sudden 
stroke from heaven, and dies in great misery. 

Paul and Barnabas go to Jerusalem with the contributions of the| 
believers of Antioch. 

[;\t their return to Antioch, the church sends them forth to preach 
to the Gentiles. 

jCuspius Fadus sent into Judasa as governor, 
great famine in Judaea. 

Paul and Barnabas go to Cyprus : thence to Painph} lia, Pisidia,| 
and Lycaqnia. 

At Lystra the people prepare sacrifices to them as gods. 

[They return to Antioch, 

Ciispius Fadus recalled ; the government of Jiidtea given to Ti-] 
berius Alexander. 

Herod king of Chalcis takes the pontificate from .Joseph son of| 
Camidcs ; gives it to Ananias son of Nebedeus. 

Herod king of Chalcis dies. 

jVentidius Cumanus made governor of Judma in place of Tiberiusj 
Alexander. 

Troubles in Juda'a under the government of Cumanus. 

Judaising Christians enforce the law on the coiivert(?d (Jentiles. 
Tha council of Jcrusalom dewmines that the conv(*rtc(l (Jen 
j tiles should not be obliged to observation of the legal cere-| 
monies. • . • 

Peter conics to Antioch, and is reproved by Paul. 

F^aul and Barnabas part on account of John Mark. 

[Timothy adheres to Paul, and receives circumcision. 

Luke at this time with Paul; 

Paul passes out of Asia into Macedonia. 

Paul comes to Athens, 

From Athens goes to Corinth. 

The Jews expelled Rome under the reign of Chnuliiis. 

Felix sent govljrnor into Judiea instead of Cunmnus. 

First Epistle of Paul to the Thessalouiaus. 

His second Epistle to thcThessalonians, some months after tlu* 
first. 

His Epistle to the Galatians, written at the end of this, or early 
in the following year. 

Paul leaves Corinth, after a stay of eighteen months: takes ship 
to go to Jerusaltm ; visits Ephesus in his way. 

Apollos arrives at Ephesus.* preaches Jesus Christ. 

St. Paul, having finished his devotions at Jerusalem, goes 
Antioch. * 

Passes intqjGialatia n«d Phrygia, and returns to Ephesus, where 
he continues three years. 

Claudius the emperor dies, being poisoned by Agrippina. Nero 
5 li 4 ‘pee(ls him. 

Tlic first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 

Paul force 1 to leave Ephesus on account of the uproar raisedj 
agiunst him byHDametnus the silversmith. 

He goes into Macedonia. 

Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Epistle i> the Romans. 

406] ’Paul goe . iijto JiuL'ea, to carry contributii^ns. 

Is seized Wilic temple of Jerusale.ii. t 
.Is sent prisoner fo feVesartra. " 


to 


47 


48 


49 


51 


52 


A.ij 

43 

44 


54 


56 


59 


60 

61 
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406*3 


4063 


|4064 


4065 


40661 


Y.of 


J.C. 

A. I). 

61 

58 

63 

60 

[ 

64 

61 

' 

! 



65 j 

62 

[ 66 

63 


4067 


4068 


406D 


4070 


jlshmacl son of Tabei made high priest instead of Ananias. 
Disturbances between the Jews of Caesarea and the other inha- 
bitants. 

Porcius Festiis made governor of Jud^a in the room of Felix. 

Paul appeals to the emperor. He is put on shipboard, and scnt| 
to Rome. 

Paul shipwrecked at Malta. 

He arrives at Rome, and continues there a prisoner twoj 
years. 

The General Epistle of James written about this time. 

The Jews build a wall, which hinders Agrippa from looking] 
within the temple. 

Ishmael the high priest deposed. Joseph, surnamed Cabci,'1sf 
put in his place. 

Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. 

Epistles to the Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon. 

Martyrdom of James the Less, bishop of Jerusalem. • 

Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, written from Italy soon after he] 
was set at liberty. 

Luke writes his Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles in this or] 
tlvvfollowing year. 

Peter arrives at Rome. • 

Albinus, successor of Felix, arri^s in Jiuhea. 

Epistle of Paul to Titus, and his first^Epistlc to Timothy. 

Mark writes his Gospel about this time. • 

Paul comes out of Italy into duiftea ^ visit# the cluMxhcs in Crete, 
Ephesus, Maredonia, and Greece. * 

Agrippa takes the high priesthood from Jesus son of Gamaliel ;| 
gives it to Matthias son of Theophilus. 

( Jessius Floras made governor of Judaea in place of Albinus. 

Nero sets' fire to the city of Rome; throws the blame on the] 
Christians, several of whom artr put to death. 

Peter writes his first Epistle, probably, from Rome. 

Peter writes his second Epistle, probably, from Rome, about the 
beginning of this year. 

Several prodigies at Jerusalem, this year, during the passover. 

Paul goes to Rome the last lime; is there put into prison ; also] 
Peter. 

Second Epistle of Paul to Timothy. , 

The Epistle of Jude written in this or the following year. 

The martyrdom of Paul and Peter at Rome. 

Cestius Gallus governor oi' Syria comes to Jerusalem; enumer-^ 
ates the Jews at the passover. 

Disturbant es at Cicsarca, and at Jerusalem. ^ 

Florus puts several Jews to death. 

|The Jews rise, and kill the Roman garrison at Jerusalem. 

A massacre of Mie Jews of Ccesarea and Palestine. • 

All the Jews of Scythopolis slain in one nig^it.* 

[Cestius governor of Syria comes into Judaja. ^ 

He besieges the ten pie of Jerusalem ; retires; is defeated by the 
Jews. 

jThe Christians of Jerusalem, seeing a war about to brc?ftl! 

retire to Pella, in the kingdom of Agrippa, beyond Jordan. 
jVespasian appointedHjy Nero for the Jewislj v^jir. 

[Josephus made governor of Galilee. ' • 

Vespasian s nds his son Titus to Alexandria ; conjes himself to| 
Antioch, and forms a uunj^rous army. 

Vespasian enters Jud%^a: s joducs Gaiijcc. 

Josephus besieged ij Jota|)al 4 ^ 

Jfttiipata taken; Jo<iti>hus surrenders to Vi^piisian. 


68 


65 


69 


70 


66 


67 


1 
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4070 Tiberias and Tarichea, which had revolted against Agrippa, re- 

duced to obedience by Vespasian. 

Divisions in Jerusalem. 

The Zealots seize the temple, ancTcommit violences in Jerusalem. 

rhey depose Theophilus from being high priest, and put Phan- 
nias in his place. 

The Zealots send for the Idummans to succour .Terusalem, 

They slay Ananus, Jesus son of Gamala, and Zacharias son of 
Banich. 

The Idummans retire from Jerusalem. 

4071 Nero the emperor tlics ; Galba succeeds him. 

' takes all the places of strength in Judma about Jeru- 

salem. 

Simon son of Gioras ravages Judma and the south of Idumaea. 

In this or the following year John writes his three Epistles, 

4072 Galba dies; Otho declared emperor. 

Otho dies; Vitellius proclaimcvl emperor, 

V'’espasian ileclarcd emperor by his army ; is acknowledged all 
over the East. 

Josephus set at liberty. 

John of Giscala heads the Zealots, 

Eleazar, son of Simon, forms a third party ; makes himself master 
of the inner temple, or the copirt of the priests. 

4073 Titus inaichcs against Jerusalem to besiege it. 

Comes Sown hcibre Jeni.^alem some tlays before the passover. 

i^t>->Jhctions unite at first "ligaim^t the Romans, but aitervvarils 

. ' ^ divide again. 

The Romans take the first inch/sure of Jerusalem ; then th(* 
second; they make a wall all round the city, which is reduced 
to distress by famine. 

July 17, the perpetual sacrifice ceases iu the temple. 

The Romans bccojue masters of the court of the Gentiles, ami 
set fire to the galleries. 

A Roman soldier sets the temple on fire, notwithstanding Titus 
commands the contrary. 

jThe Romans, bcin?^ now masters of the city and temple, t)tl*er 
sacrifices to their gods. 

The last inclosurc of the city taken. 

John of (jiscala and Jjimon son*<;f (floras conceal themselves iu 
the eomnion sewers. 

J074'ritus,demolishes the temple to its very foundation. 

He mso demolishes the city, reserving tlie towers of Ilijppieos, 
Phazacl, and Mariamne. 

* Titus returns to Roniewvitli his father Ves[)asiau ; they triumph 
over Judjca. • 

4083 (Jn the death of Vespasian, Domitian is declared emperor. 

40fl.>John banished to Patmos. 

'K)99 Domitian dies; Nerva dechred emperor. 

1100 John liberated from c\il('. 1 

John writes his ^lospel and Revelation about this time. 


u 


ADDENDA TO VOL. III. 


Page 18. note 1. after lib. vi. c. 5., add: — It is not difficult to concei^*~ 
says flic Rev. W. Jowett, who, in December 1823, surveyed Jeru?^/^froIT^l5^^ 
inoiintain, — observing from this spot the various undulations and slopes of the 
ground, thatVhen Mount Zion, Acra, and Mount Moriah, constituted the bulk 
of the city, with a deep and steep valley surrounding the greater part of it, it 
must have been considered by the people of that age as nearly impregnable. It 
stands henutifid for situation ! It is, indeed, budded as a city tnat is compact to- 
gether. (Ps. exxii. 3.) The Kings of the earthy and all the inhabitants of the world 
would not have believed^ that the adversary and the enemy should have entered into 
^hc Crates^ Jerusalem. (Lam. 12. b.c. 588.) This was said nearly two thou- 
sand fourtiundred years ago. And when^ 650 years after, Titus besieged and 
took this devoted city, he exclaimed ^n viewing the vast strength of the place, — 

* Wc liave certainly had God for our assistant in this war: and it Was no other 
than God wlio ejected the Jews out of these fortifications: for what could the 
hands of men, or any machines do, towards overthrowing these tftwers?”’ Jo- 
sephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. vi. c. 9. (Jow^t^-^liristkm'Researchei &c« 

p. 25(j. London, 1825. 8vo.) , ^ 

Pagi: 25. — Population of Jej'usalem. — A more )noderate estimate of the popu- 
lation of the rfietropolis of Palestine, than those given in the page referred to, 
was formed by the late Professor Carlyle. He states it to consist of 


Mohammedans 

• 

9000 

Jews 

• 

- 3000 

Greeks 

- 

2000 

Latins 

- 

GOO 

Armenians 

- 

• 200 

Jacobites or Syrians - 

- 

- 100 


and two or three families of Maronites or Syrians. This would mfike a total of 
about 15,000, which is the utmost Mr. Jowett coiufives the city would contain 
in ordinary circumstances, that is, exclusive of the pilgrims, who are crowded into 
tlie convents, and fill up many spaces in the convents which are wacant nine 
months in the year, thus augmenting the population by some fcw'ihousands. 
The last mentioned traveller is disposed to estimate the resident popi^tion at 
12,000. (Walpole’s Memoirs, p. 187. Jowett’s Christian Researches ifc Syria, 
pp. 238, 290.) 

Page 49. last lint, but five, after hell-fire, ndrf; — The place now shewn as the • 
Valley of Ilinnom is a deep ravine, closed in od the rigidly the steep acclivity ot 
Mount Zion, an. I mu th left by a line of cliffs more or less elevated, hrom some 
point in thes clijFs tradition relates that the apostate betraj cr of our Lord sought 
his des[)erate end : and tlic position of the trees, which in variau^LP^t^^^Wcah 
the brow of the cliff, accords with the manner ot his death.” (JowetTs Christian 
Researches in Syria, &c. pf^^2,j 

;o. The Vale of Sharon ^ong of Sol. ii. 1. Isa. kv 10.) was, as it is to this day, 
a spacious and tt;rtilc plain oV arable land, cxteiulihg f^oin Caesarea to Joppa. 
Mow valuable this lami i.i.isi have been to Solomon when he made his engagement 
with Hiram king of Tyre, — an.! t'jUMcrotl v hen he inhrked iMs displeasure (^amt 
them of Ti/rc and Sidon^ — be inferred fri/nn I Kings v. 7 — 11. and Acts xii. 20. 
(Ibid.'p^bs.) 



ADDENDA. 
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Page 168. line 30. q/fcr Adar, add in a note: — Much curious information 
relative to the Jewish Year will be found in Michaelis*s Dissertation on the 
Hebrew Months, which is translated from the Latin by Mr. W. Carpenter,and which 
forms part of his Calendarium Palestinae.” (London, 1825, 8vo.); a very useful 

? ublication for biblical students, to whom it presents, in a concise form, a Tabular 
lew of the Principal Events of Scrip^Kre History, and the Outlines of the His- 
tory of Syria, &c. &c. Michaelis^s Dissertation reconciles the discrepancies 
between the Mosaic Institutions and the Jewish Calendar. The Calendar of Pa- 
lestine is also neatly printed on a large sheet, to be hung up in the study for per- 
petual reference. 


END OF THE THIUD VOLUMIC. 


. LoKnoN : « 

}%lhted by A. & R. SpottiswdSai 
New- fitrcet-SqtJBre. 
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NEW EDITIONS 

•fc.' 

OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 

have been lately published 

BY f. CADELL, STRAND. 


1. THE ELEMENTS of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY ; coittaining Proofs of 
the Authenticity of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the 
Jews ; a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 

' New Testament; a short AccoiJht of the English Translations of the Bible, and 
of the Lifiifgy of the Church of England ; and a Scriptural Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. By Gi?orok Prettyman (now Tomune), 
D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Lin<^tn- .Designed ])rincipal!y for the Use of 
Young Students in Divinity. 2 vols. 8vo. 18t. in boards. 

The first volume of this Work.’ being an Introduction to th» Study of the 
Bible, is printed separate, in 12mo. b^ds.'V . . / as 

2. A familiar'' SURVEY of Tii^HRISfrlAN RELIGION, Tni. 

HlSs I^JRY, as/counic’eil with the Introductiofl of Christianity, and with ill 
Progress to th/i present Time. Intended primarily for the Use of young Persons 
of eithfi* Set^, during the Course ofxpublic or private Education. By Thomas 
Gisrouve, A. M. 8vo. lOs. 6f/. inboartl?. 

3. AN EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, intended as an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Holy Scripture, by pointing out the leading Sense 
and Connexion of the Sacred Writings. By William Gilpin, A.M. Prebendary of 
Salisbury, and Vicar of Boldre in New Forest. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 16.9. 

■i. A PRACTICAL VIEW ot the prevailing Relict us Systems of professed 
Christi.ms in the higher and middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with real 
Christianity. By William Wilberforch, Esq. Member of Parliament. 8vo. 
its. in boards. 

Another Edition, 12mo. <.t, 6d. in boards. 

5. LECTURES ON THE GOSPEL of ST. M.\TTHEW, dcIivVed in t!w 
Parish Church of St. James, Westminster, in the Years 1798, J.I99, *“100, and 
1801. By the Right Rev. Beilby Portkus, D. D.,*Bishop of I^dori.\2 v^ls. ^vo. 
16i. in boards. 

Another Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 7*. 6d. boards. ; \ 

6. SERMONS on several Subjects. By the^ame. 2 vols. 8vo. 16«. in boards. 

7. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCES or CHRISTI^ITY. By the same. 
12{no. 3s. i,. boards^ 

8. DISCOURSES ON DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. By Gl-'-'^ Tp 
IN6F0RD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. u. in bom-ds. 

9. A CALL FOR UNiftN with the ESTAIjLlSHED CHURCH, 'atldress^ 

to English Protestants. By the same. 8vo. 5s. \ 

10. A NEW TRANSLATION or the FOUR GOSl^ELS; with Preliminaiy 

Dissertations and Notes, xrltieril Amd exrlanatory. '*By thl late George Camf- 
bkll, p. D., Principal of i^-Mareschal College, Aberdeen. (With the TranslatoFs 
last CwrectiotR..) In -i loU, 8vo.*«/. 2*. in^boards. . . 



ed by 2\ CadelL 

11. LECTURES ON the POUR LAST BOOKS of the PENTATEUCH 
desired to show the Divine Origin of the Jewish Religion, chiefly from internal 
Evidence. In three parts. I. The Authenticity and Truth of the History. II. The 
Theological, Moral, and Political Principles of the Jewish Law. III. A Review 
of Directions, delivered in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, at the Lecture 
estaUished by the Provost and Fellows, under the Will of Mrs. Ann Doncllan. 
By the Rev. Richard Graves, D.D. M.R.I.A. Dean of Ardagh, Professor o( 
Divinity in Trinity Coll^, Dublin; and Chaplain to His Grace the Duke ol 
Richnwnd, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. \i. in boards. 

12. SERMONS, on different Subjects, lefi for Publication. By John Tay- 
tOR, LL.D., late Prebendaiy of Westminster, Rector of Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, and Minister of St. 'Ms^aret’s, Westminster. Published by the Rev. 
Samuel Hayes, A. M., Usher of Westminster School. 8vo. 8s. in boards. 

Vplume includes the Sermon written by Dr. .lohnson for the l'*ineral 
his Wire ; and all the Sermons exhibit strong internal Evidence of their hav- 
ing been carefully revised, at least, if not wholly written, liy that eminent 
Moralist, who had been for a great nuntber of years in habits of close intimacy 
with the Divine whose name they bear. 
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